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INTERMITTENT  SPRINGS.     , 


W.  C.  GARRETSON. 


Usually,  when  a  discovery  has  been  made,  many  are 
surprised  that  it  had  not  been  made  before  and  frequently 
accuse  themselves  of  stupidity  for  not  having"  made  the 
discovery  themselves. 

After  reading-  Mr.  Hoffman's  article  in  the  November 
Journal,  many  **Hoosier  schoolmasters"  have  doubtless 
felt  a  little  blush  of  shame  for  having^  allowed  him  to  be 
the  first  to  discover  so  apparent  a  defect  in  our  long" 
accepted  theory  of  intermittent  springs.  Mr.  Hoffman 
has  certainly  made  a  discovery  of  g-reat  consequence  in 
having  discovered  that  there  is  something  to  discover. 
As  to  the  new  theory,  however,  we  think  there  is  a  better 
one  than  that  which  he  has  given.  We  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  entirely  discard  the  old  theory  but  only  to 
call  attention  to  one  factor  in  the  process  of  the  inter- 
mittent spring  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  and 
add  to  the  already  familiar  explanation.  It  scarcely 
seems  possible  that  this  factor  should  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  such  men  as  Humboldt  and  Guyot,  but  there  is 
certainly  no  evidence  of  their  using  it  in  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon. 

The  reservoir  is  a  closed  cavity,  receiving  no  air  except 
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throug-h  the  siphon  when  it  is  empty.  This  is  a  fact 
that  we  have  forgotten  when  attempting  to  illustrate 
with  cans  and  tubes;  for  we  have  always  used  an  open 
vessel  for  the  reservoir.  When  the  water  in  the  cavity 
has  closed  the  mouth  of  the  siphon,  it  is  clear  that  the 
air  above  that  level  is  imprisoned,  and  if  the  water  rise 
higher,  the  imprisoned  air  must  be  subjected  to  pressure 
and  forced  into  smaller  space.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
normal  air  pressure  is  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
at  the  level  a  b.  This  pressure,  we  all  know,  requires  a 
column  of  water  thirty- three  feet  high  to  balance  it;  or, 
in  other  words,  one  pound  of  air  pressure  is  equal  to  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  a  little  more 
than  two  feet  high,  say  two  feet  for  purpose  of  illus- 
tration. 


When  the  water  reaches  the  line  a  b,  the  air  pressure 
in  the  siphon  and  the  reservoir  are  the  same,  and  if  an 
outlet  be  made  at  that  level,  there  would  result  a  con- 
stant outflow  equal  to  the  inflow.  But  being  an  outlet 
at  that  level,  the  water  is  forced  to  rise  in  the  cavity 
thereby  causing  an  increase  of  the  interior  air  pressure, 
while  it  remains  constant  in  the  siphon. 

Suppose  that  a  rise  of  one  foot  increases  the  air  pres- 
sure two  pounds.  If  the  air  pressure  in  the  reservoir 
and  siphon  remained  the  same,  as  in  the  case  of  the  open 
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can,  the  water  in  both  would  be  just  one  foot  above  the 
line  a  b,  but  the  two-pounds  increase  of  pressure  in  the 
reservoir  necessitates  an  additional  four  feet  of  water  in 
the  siphon  to  balance  it.  Hence,  when  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  stands  at  c  d,  one  foot  above  a  b,  it  must  stand 
four  feet  higher  in  the  siphon  or  five  feet  above  a  b  at  e. 

Since  the  imprisoned  air  is  already  considerably  com- 
pressed, the  next  six  inches  of  water  will  probably  make 
as  great  an  increase  of  pressure  as  the  first  foot.  This 
additional  six  inches  in  the  reservoir,  then,  will  require 
an  additional  four  feet  and  six  inches  in  the  siphon  to 
balance  it.  The  pressure  in  the  reservoir  is  now  nine- 
teen pounds  to  the  inch,  while  it  remains  fifteen  pounds 
in  the  siphon.  By  reference  to  the  diagram  we  find  the 
water  has  just  reached  the  flowing  point  in  the  siphon. 

Now,  all  water  that  flows  into  the  cavity  is  subjected 
to  nineteen  pounds  pressure  or  four  pounds  more  than 
the  pressure  in  the  siphon.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  en- 
trance pipe  has  a  caliber  of  one  square  inch.  When  it 
has  forced  into  the  reservoir  two  linear  feet,  or  one 
pound  of  water  it  has  also  overcome  the  four  pounds  ex- 
tra pressure.  Thus  the  one  pound  entering  the  cavity 
exerts  a  force  of  five  pounds  which  can  only  be  balanced 
by  the  displacement  of  five  pounds  or  five  times  its  vol- 
ume in  the  siphon. 

But  here  a  new  condition  arises.  Instead  of  having  to 
support  a  column  one  inch  square  ten  feet  high,  or  one 
five  times  as  large  two  feet  high,  the  five  pound  force 
pushes  five  pounds  of  water  over  the  highest  point  of  the 
siphon,  keeping  it  full  as  it  does  so.  The  water  pushed 
over  no  longer  depends  upon  pressure  for  its  onward 
movement  but  with  its  own  weight  becomes  an  active 
force  in  driving  out  the  air  from  the  outer  arm  of  the 
siphon  and  seeks  its  own  freedom  at  the  mouth.  After 
the  column  of  water  in  the  outer  arm  is  sufficiently  great 
to  overcome  the  air  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds,  it  tends 
to  break  away  from  the  column  in  the  inner  arm  and 
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thus  creates  a,  vacuum  between.  But  as  there  is  no 
longer  any  air  pressure  to  overcome  in  the  siphon,  the 
entire  nineteen  pounds  pressure  in  the  reservoir  is  left 
without  an  opposing  force  and  not  only  prevents  the  oc- 
currence, of  a  vacuum  but  also  exerts  a  positive  force  in 
expelling  the  water  from  the  outer  arm.  This  force  is 
exerted  in  a  diminishing  degree  until  the  water  has 
reached  the  level  a  b,  at  which  time  the  admission  of  air 
to  the  siphon  restores  the  condition  of  equal  pressure  and 
the  flow  ceases  until  the  conditions  above  described  have 
again  been  restored.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
highest  point  in  the  siphon  but  only  to  the  height  where 
the  increased  pressure  will  be  sufficient  to  drive  a  column 
of  lighter  water  over  that  point.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  up  to  that  point  a  gradually  increasing  force  and  a 
constant  one  have  been  opposing  each  other. .  Suddenly, 
the  constant  force  is  overcome  and  a  new  force,  the 
weight  of  the  water  in  the  outer  arm,  begins  to  act  In 
conjunction  with  the  remaining  one.  This  exposes  to  us 
another  fault  in  our  long  accepted  explanation,  viz.,  that, 
the  siphon  must  be  of  larger  bore  than  the  entrance  pipe. 
So  long  as  the  column  in  the  outer  arm  outweighs  the 
supported  column  of  the  inner  arm,  the  siphon  will  pour 
out  the  water  faster  than  an  entrance  pipe  of  equal  size 
will  admit  it,  unless  the  water  in  the  entrance  pipe  is  it- 
self under  pressure.  This  would  be  true  even  in  the 
open  reservoir  but  to  a  much  greater  degree  when  the 
reservoir  is  closed,  in  which  case  the  expansive  force  of 
the  compressed  air  is  added  to  the  weight  of  the  water 
to  facilitate  the  outflow. 

If  the  foregoing  explanation  is  correct,  still  another 
fact  is  made  evident.  The  bend  in  the  siphon  does  not 
necessarily  occur  before  the  highest  level  of  the  reservoir 
is  reached  but  may  be  far  above  its  highest  point.  The 
higher  the  bend  the  greater  the  pressure  produced  and 
hence  a  much  larger  siphon  may  be  set  in  operation  at 
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the  overflow  than  if  the  turn  was  made  at  a  lower  level. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  intermittent  spring-  which  has 
so  long*  been  reg-arded  as  easy  of  explanation  seems  to 
have  developed  a  degree  of  complexity  entitling*  it  to 
more  careful  investigation. 
MoNTicELLO,  Ind.,  Nov.  11,  1893. 


CITIZEN-MAKING. 


MARY   E.    CARDWILrly. 


The  true  end  of  all  schools  maintained  at  the  public 
expense  is  the  making  of  good  citizens.  Everybody  is 
supposed  to  know  this  as  a  theory  and  every  public 
school  is  supposed  to  give  it  practical  demonstration. 
Its  very  triteness  is  probably  the  greatest  obstacle  in 
the  way  to  the  modern,  advanced  methods  of  carrying  it 
out. 

The  public  schools  have  been  allowed  to  exist  largely 
because  of  a  vaguely  understood  belief  in  the  danger  of 
the  uneducated  to  the  republic.  Many  persons  have  an 
almost  superstitious  faith  in  the  power  of  the  three  R's 
to  prevent  crime;  hence,  the  necessitv  for  a  special  edu- 
cation in  social  duties  has  been  slow  in  gaining  general 
recognition.  The  new  methods  embody  the  idea  that 
the  work  of  the  public  schools  is,  before  all  else,  to  give 
children  a  direct  training  in  the  principles  of  ethics, 
economics,  sociology  and  civics.  It  has  taken  years  of 
discussions,  apparently  vain  as  to  practical  issues,  to 
reach  the  present  wide  acknowledgement  of  special  in- 
struction  in    morals   in  the   public   schools. 

The  question  no  longer  is.  Shall  moral  training  be 
given?  but  can  it  be  given  and  if  so,  how?  Educators 
are  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  ethics  or  theory  of  morals, 
as  a  practicable  part  of  a  school  curriculum.  **We  can 
teach  ethics,"  they  say,  **just  as  we  teach  gfeography  or 
arithmetic,  but  will  it  lead  to  good  morals  or  practices?'* 
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Professor  Palmer,  in  a  recent  forum  article,  makes  a 
good  point  when  he  says:  '*The  boy  as  soon  as  borij  is 
adopted  unconsciously  into  some  sort  of  moral  world. 
While  he  is  growing*  up  and  thinking  of  other  things, 
habits  of  character  are  seizing  him.  By  the  time  he 
comes  to  school  age  he  is  incrusted  with  customs."  The 
inevitable  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  of  social  environ- 
ment is  too  true.  It  is  to  meet  the  possible  danger  from 
home  life  and  surroundings  that  the  demand  for  free 
public  or  state  kindergartens  is  made  so  urgent.  Citi- 
zen-making outside  of  the  public  school  begins  with  the 
awakening  of  a  child's  reason,  when  he  feels  the  first 
vague  stirrings  of  his  moral  sense.  Citizen-making  by 
the  public  schools  should  logically  begin  at  the  same 
early  period.  If  a  kindergarten  were  a  part  of  every 
public  school,  the  question  **Can  moral  conduct  be 
taught?"  would,  it  is  safe  to  say,  come  to  be  asked  for 
the  last  time. 

The  subject  of  moral  training,  however,  at  present  ap- 
plies to  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are,  as  a  rule,  less 
than  six  years  of  age.  Are  any  of  these  children,  the 
youngest  ones  in  particular,  so  confirmed  in  their  habits 
that  ethical  teaching  will  be  of  little  or  no  avail?  Few 
would  venture  to  say,  or  to  willingly  believe  that  such  is 
the  case.  If  children  of  six  years  of  age  cannot  be  led 
through  moral  enlightenment  into  right  ways  of  think- 
ing and  acting,  of  what  use  are  the  multiple  efforts  con- 
stantly made  for  the  moral  good  of  older  people? 

The  idea  of  teaching  morals  as  geography,  arithmetic 
and  grammar  are  taught  has  been  called  fantastic;  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why.  Mathematics  and  gram- 
mar are  learned  by  rules  and  practical  examples,  yet  a 
knowledge  of  them  does  not  always  make  expert  mathe- 
maticians and  grammarians.  Nor  do  frequent  failures 
in  results  lead  any  one  to  advise  discontinuance  in  these 
studies.  The  experience  of  every  day  proves  that,  to  a 
certain  limited  extent,  mental  and  moral  ideas  are  gained 
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in  much  the  same  way,  often  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
same  cause  and  with  equally  good  practical  results.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that 
the  aim  of  intellectual,  as  well  as  purely  moral  culture, 
is  character. 

Simple,  easily  understood  text-books  on  ethics  in  the 
hands  of  earnest,  intelligent  teachers,  will  give  to  every 
child  a  knowledge  of  ethical  principles.  Plain  definitions 
of  lying  and  stealing  and  kindred  vices,  showing  their 
injustice  and  meanness,  made  forcible  by  illustrations 
related  by  the  teacher  from  actual  occurrences  will,  in 
most  instances,  leave  impressions  upon  the  child's  mind 
of  their  monstrosity.  He  will  have  a  horror  of  them  and 
recoil  from  them  afterw3,rds,  even  though  he  may  finally 
yield  to  their  temptations.  In  this  work  the  emotions 
and  the  imagination  of  children,  unduUed  by  time,  prove 
powerful  auxiliaries  for  good. 

Still  better  as  appeals  to  the  emotions  and  imagina- 
tion are  the  indirect  means  which  may  be  constantly  and 
easily  used  to  arouse  or  inculcate  a  child's  love  of  the 
beauty  and  the  appreciation  and  desirability  of  good  con- 
duct. Biographical  sketches  or  lives  of  good  men  and 
women,  healthy  story  books  from  which  ethical  lessons 
may  be  drawn,  real  incidents  embodying  heroism,  integ- 
rity, unselfishness  or  some  other  moral  quality  afford 
most  telling  instruments  for  driving  home  moral  truths. 
If  to  these  the  teacher  adds  the  practice  of  always 
dwelling  upon  the  ethical  side  of  all  knowledge,  whether 
it  be  of  literature,  science  or  art,  intellectual  ideas  of 
morality  will  be  absorbed  unconsciously  by  the  children 
and  inevitably  leave  some  stamp  upon  their  characters. 
The  personal  work  of  all  good  teachers  through  advice, 
correction  and  reproof,  and  more  than  all  through 
praise  and  encouragement,  is  perhaps  too  much  taken  for 
granted  and  may  be  insisted  upon  here,  as  one  of  the 
principal  parts  of  public  school  education. 

Economics  in  its  entirety  is  an  abstruse  and  difficult 
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science,  but  its  essential  parts  may  be  brought  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  grammar  school  pupils,  at 
least,  and  made  interesting*  to  them.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  it  is  to  a  great  degree  the  science  of  civilization, 
makes  it  possible  to  illustrate  its  principles  by  every 
day  affairs,  which  will  appeal  directly  to  the  reason  of 
wide  awake  children.  The  theories  and  the  laws  of 
wealth  can  easily  be  acquired  and  enjoyed  by  almost  the 
youngest  child  of  school  age.  He  can  be  told  and  under- 
stand of  what  wealth  is  composed  and  how  it  is  natur- 
ally and  honestly  accumulated;  and  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  employer  and  employee  can  be  demonstrated  so 
plainly  to  him  that  in  later  years  he  cannot  possibly  be 
led  blindly  or  ignorantly  into  the  disastrous  mistakes  so 
prevalent  in  the  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  indtistry  and  thrift  as 
matters  most  imperative  in  connection  with  public  school 
work  or  citizen  making.  The  effectiveness  of  economic 
information  as  an  equivalent  for  life's  struggles  is 
plainly  apparent;  cppipared  in  importance  with  manual 
training,  now  so  widely  approved  of,  it  is  like  the 
supremacy  of  mind  over  memory,  or  the  ability  to  think 
over  the  mere  facility  of  storing  up  facts — both  are  good 
and  mutually  dependent;  but  the  trained  mind  is  the 
wisdom  without  which  even  great  mechanical  skill  can- 
not be  used  advantageously. 

More  important  than  all  is  the  permanently  good  effect 
upon  personal  character  to  be  looked  for  from  a  caref-ul 
instruction  in  economics.  Young  men  and  young  women 
would,  through  it,  learn  their  own  possible  value  as  fac- 
tors in  society.  They  would  be  shown  that  the  choice 
rested  with  them  whether  they  should  be  helps  or  hin- 
drances in  the  world's  work.  The  whole  trend  of  what 
is  usually  considered  a  dry,  mechanical  science,  may  be 
thus  made  a  stimulant  to  the  most  noble  and  vital  char- 
acteristics— manliness,  womanliness,  self-respect,  self- 
reliance,  patience  and  courage. 


im 
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Sociologfy  is  so  closely  connected  with  economics  on 
the  one  hand  and  civics  on  the  other,  and  is  so  wholly 
almost  a  matter  of  morals,  it  scarcely  needs  a  separate 
provision  in  a  school  curriculum.  The  courtesies  of  life 
and  family  ties  and  duties  may,  perhaps,  be  brought 
under  this  head.  The  special  instruction  demanded 
mig-ht  best  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures. 

The  specific  duty  of  our  American  citizen  is  to  take  an 
active,  responsible  part  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
The  American  citizen  is  a  sovereign,  he  is  a  power 
whether  he  wishes  to  be  so  or  not;  whether  he  acts  or 
forbears  to  act  in  politics,  the  consequences  are  sure  to 
be  of  importance,  perhaps  of  vital  importance,  to  his 
municipality,  state  or  country.  An  American  citizen 
who  is  not  politically  intelligent  is  a  logical  absurdity, 
an  anomaly.  He  simply  cannot  perform  properly  the 
duties  of  American  citizenship.  Corruption  in  politics  is 
attributed  for  the  most  part  to  ignorance;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever,always  or  necessarily,  a  lack  of  intellectual  culture, 
but  chiefly  an  ignorance  of  civics,  and  moral  blind- 
ness in  respect  to  civic  duties.  No  other  explanation 
will  serve  to  excuse  otherwise  good  and  intelligent  men 
from  evading  their  responsibilities  as  voters.  In  all 
grades  of  society,  moreover,  men  with  right  intentions, 
through  ignorance  of  political  science,  are  victims  of  the 
sophistries  of  demagogues,  and  a  source  of  positive  danger 
to  the  state.  Surely  nothing  is  so  clearly  the  work  of 
state  schools  a^  the  fitting  of  future  citizens  for  a  wise 
exercise  of  their  political  duties. 

Civics  as  a  science  is  now  taught  in  many  high  schools. 
It  should  be  universal  as  a  required  study  in  all  high 
schools  and  in  an  elementary  way  in  lower  schools.  In- 
struction can  be  given  in  a  way  to  make  it  stimulating 
and  vital,  by  supplementing  text- books  on  the  constitu- 
tions and  historical  reading  with  lectures,  the  study  of 
current  topics,  debates  on  political  matters  and  sham 
elections  by  way  of  practical  illustrations.     But  in  every 
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method  one  high  object  should  be  ever  in  the  teacher's 
mind — to  inculcate  in  the  pupils  the  greatest  of  virtues, 
patriotism. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  in  these  special  studies 
alone,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  qualities  involved 
are  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  highest  aim  of  all 
schools — the  production,  primarily,  of  thinking,  reason- 
ing, self-respecting  men  and  women,  fit  citizens  for  a 
great  republic. 

New  Albany,  Ind. 


THE  VALUE   OP  LITERATURE  IN  MORAL 
TRAINING. 


[Abstract  of  Paper  by  President  DeGarmo,  of  S w art h more  CoUeg-e.] 

Moral  training"  as  now  practically  realized  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  rests  principally  upon  the  inculcation  of  max- 
ims of  moral  conduct  and  their  enforcement  by  authority. 
This  system  leaves  a  gap  which  literature  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  fill.  Under  the  most  rigorous  system  of  author- 
ity there  is  still  room  for  much  moral  badness  that  can 
not  be  reached  by  this  means.  A  child  may,  for  instance, 
be  harsh  or  even  cruel  in  his  treatment  of  animals  or 
other  children.  He  may  be  greedy,  surly,  selfish,  dis- 
contented; he  may  be  obscene  in  his  language,  and  a 
pollution  to  the  whole  neighborhood.  The  traditional 
minister's  son  often  illustrates  this  fact.  When  the 
child  becomes  a  man,  he  may  give  way  to  one  after  an- 
other of  a  whole  catalogue  of  vices;  he  may,  for  instance, 
become  a  tyrannical  husband  and  father,  a  worthless  or 
injurious  citizen;  and  yet  from  infancy  to  manhood  never 
suflFer  seriously  from  the  retribution  of  violated  law. 
An  additional  danger  is  that  when  authority  is  relaxed 
the  habits  it  has  established  may  give  way,  and  the  child 
surrender  to  the  dictates  of  a  bad  disposition.  Thus  the 
widow's  son  may  become  a  comfort  or  a  heart-breaking 
sorrow  to  his  mother. 
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The  chief  defect  in  our  present  system  seems  to  lie  in 
the  feebleness  of  its  influence  upon  the  ideals  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  child.  This  is  in  many  cases  left  to  acci- 
dent, whereas  much  might  be  done  through  literature  in 
all  cases.  The  present  tendency  to  give  moral  lessons 
from  little  books  on  ethical  instruction  is  an  exaggerated 
form  of  the  old  method  of  inculcating  maxims,  and  must 
be  pronounced  inadequate.  It  tends  to  a  premature,  ab- 
normal self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and 
does  not  fill  the  gap  that  now  exists. 

Now,  since  all  moral  ideals  are  portrayed  in  literature 
in  such  a  form  as  to  attract  the  sympathetic  interest  of 
the  child  toward  the  good,  and  to  arouse  his  antipathy 
to  the  bad;  since  literature  is  also  perfectly  adapted  to 
all  stages  and  phases  of  mind  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  treating  each  topic  as  an  ethical  whole, 
employing  the  most  fascinating  flights  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  giving  the  child  the  constant  opportunity  of 
passing  disinterested  moral  judgments  upon  all  sorts  of 
situations,  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  perfect  of 
existing  instruments  for  developing  a  happy,  generous, 
unselfish  disposition  in  children,  and  for  giving  them  the 
most  true,  vivid  and  concrete  ideals  of  ethical  conduct. 

The  literature  open  to  us  is  of  two  kinds,  one  showing 
a  mechanical  requital  for  deeds,  often  emphasizing  the 
negative  idea  of  retribution;  the  other  showing  the  larger 
group  of  social  pleasures  one  may  enjoy  through  the  re- 
nunciation of  selfish  enjoyments  associated  with  ethical 
actions.  The  latter  is  far  more  likely  to  arouse  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  higher  thought,  to  develop  the  dis- 
position along  desirable  lines.  The  use  of  literature  em- 
ploying the  more  mechanical  and  negative  kinds  of  re- 
quital for  good  and  evil  should  be  restricted  in  amount 
and  confined  largely  to  early  grades.  Fables  stand  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list,  since  they  deal  with  moral  ideas 
purely  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint.  Virtue  pays  a 
larg^er  dividend  than  its  opposite.     Then  come  fairy  tales 
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and  folk  stories,  which  begin  to  introduce  purely  moral 
motives.  After  these  there  is  a  large  body  of  literature 
that  dwells  upon  the  more  individual  phases  of  conduct. 
Such  are  the  stories  of  ancient  heroes  as  told  in  Haw- 
thorne's Wonder  Book,  Homer's  Iliad,  Odyssey,  or  such 
modern  books  as  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  which  shows 
the  beauty  of  unselfishness.  After  this  there  is  an  im- 
mense mass  of  literature  that  reveals  in  gradually  broad- 
ening prospect  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  va- 
rious institutions  of  society.  Sailor  stories,  for  instance, 
show  the  devotion  of  the  individual  to  the  ship,  or  the 
little  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  Indian  tales 
of  the  right  kind  show  the  defense  of  the  home  agfaiust 
the  savage.  Robinson  Crusoe  develops  the  economic  in- 
stinct of  the  child,  while  such  books  as  Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby  give  him  many  concrete  illuatrations  of  manli- 
ness at  school.  We  may  thus  rise  by  a  series  of  easy 
gradations  to  the  great  masterpieces  of  modern  times,  of 
which  Shakespeare's  dramas  must  ever  take  the  lead  itt 
portraying  the  ethical  relations  of  individuals  to  all 
phases  of  institutional  life. 

O-U-G-H. 


Let  the  school  teacher  write  in  a  column  on  the  black 
h^divd  the  word^  plough,  thi'ough,  cough,  hiccough,  rough, 
though,lough  Then  read  the  following  verses  to  the  class, 
pointing  to  each  of  the  written  words  as  he  comes  to  it 
and  pronouncing  it  as  the  puzzled  Frenchman  did.  The 
moral  will  be  as  obvious  as  the  mirth,  and  a  difficult 
spelling  lesson  will  be  learned  incidentally. 

I'm  taught  p-1-o-u-g-h 

Shall  be  pronounced  *'plow," 
**Zat's  easy  ven  you  know,"  I  say. 

**Mon  Anglais  I'll  get  through." 

My  teacher  say  zat  in  zat  case 

O-u-g-h  is  ''00," 
And  zen  I  laugh  and  say  to  him, 

"Zees  Anglais  make  me  cough." 
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He  say,  '*Not  coo,  but  in  zat  word 

O-ug-his  *ofF." 
Oh,  sacre  t>leu!  such  varied  sounds 

Of  words  make  me  hiccough. 

He  say,  "Again  mon  friend  ees  wrong! 

0-u-g-h  is  'up'  I 

In  hiccough.'*     Zen  I  cry,  * 'No  more, 

You  make  my  throat  feel  rough.*' 

"Non!  non!"  he  cry,  "you  are  not  right — 

0  u-g-h  is  'uff'" 

I  say,  "I  try  to  speak  your  words, 

1  can't  prononz  zem  though!*' 

"In  time  you'll  learn,  but  now  you're  wrong, 

O-u-g-his  'owe.'" 
"I'll  try  no  more.     I  sail  go  mad, 

I'll  drown  me  in  ze  lough!" 

"But  ere  you  drown  yourself,"  said  he, 

O-u-g-his  'ock.'" 
He  taught  no  more!     I  held  him  fast! 

And  killed  him  wiz  a  rough! 

—Charles  Battell  Loomis, 
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FEBRUARY  TWELFTH. 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 


Let  US  suppose  we  are  going  to  close  the  story  of  Lin- 
coln by  the  12th,  and  on  that  day  (or  the  Friday  preced- 
ing) have  exercises  by  the  children  commemorating  his 
birth.  If  there  is  not  time  for  a  little  history  talk  each 
day,  and  we  can  have  only  two  or  three  talks  a  week,  we 
will  begin  this  story  two  weeks  before  the  birth-day. 
On  the  specified  Friday  we  may  give  after  recess  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  exercise  by  the  children,  summing  up 
the  main  points  that  have  been  made. 
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The  story  of  his  life  may  be  made  into  four  parts — his 
life  in  Kentucky,  his  life  in  Indiana,  his  life  in  Illinois, 
and  his  life  in  Washing*ton  as  President.  He  was  born 
in  Kentucky,  and  lived  there  until  eight  years  of  age, 
his  childhood.  He  lived  in  Indiana  from  that  time  until 
he  was  twenty,  his  youth.  His  life  in  Illinois  and  Wash- 
ington is  the  period  of  manhood.  Such  divisions  make 
good  places  for  closing  lessons,  and  that  makes  the  next 
lesson  begin  with  his  life  in  a  new  place.  (This  seems 
to  be  a  division  on  a  somewhat  superficial  basis,  and  some 
other  division  can  be  taken  if    desired.) 

The  story  must  be  told  by  the  teacher,  but  she  should 
give  the  children  opportunity  to  give  points  concerning 
the  man,  climate  of  the  diflFerent  places,  products,  means 
of  travel  now,  our  houses  and  their  furnishings,  etc.  I 
will  give  the  first  period  of  Lincoln's  life  (that  in  Ken- 
tucky and  the  trip  to  Indiana)  as  I  heard  a  young  man 
tell  it  to  a  class  of  children  of  seven  and  eight  years  of 
age.  I  shall  not  put  in  all  the  questions  he  asked  them 
at  different  places,  and  at  certain  places  I  shall  indicate 
he  did  more  than  I  have  space  for  here. 

**Have  any  of  you  very  old  grandfathers?"  There 
were  various  answers.  One  child  said  her  grandfather, 
she  thought,  was  about  eighty  years  old.  **I  am  going 
to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  man  who  was  a  little  boy  when 
Mary's  grandfather  was  a  little  boy.  In  a  little  log 
cabin  in  Kentucky  (a  few  questions)  sat  a  poor,  hard- 
working man  named  Mr.  Lincoln.  His  wife  sat  by  him 
teaching  him  to  read.  Just  think;  he  was  a  grown  man, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  read  and  to  write!  But  he  had 
not  had  a  chance  to  go  to  school  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
now  he  was  trying  to  learn  from  his  wife,  who  had  man- 
aged to  learn  to  read  and  to  write  and  to  work  some  sim- 
ple problems  in  arithmetic.  They  had  first  eaten  their 
dinner  of  corn-bread  and  bacon,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  his  lesson  he  went  out  to  the  few  acres  he  had 
and  worked  his  tobacco  plants,  for  he  tried  to  sell  several 
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pounds  every  year.  Some  of  his  neighbors  sold  a  very 
great  deal,  but  they  farmed  more  land.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  a  very  small  farm,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  did  the 
work  themselves,  while  one  of  his  neighbors  had  a  very, 
very  large  farm  or  plantation  and  negroes  to  do  the  farm- 
ing for  him.  And  he  did  not  pay  them  for  their  work, 
either.  All  they  got  was  what  they  ate  and  the  few 
clothes  they  wore.  If  any  one  tried  to  run  away,  he  had 
some  large  dogs  which  he  sent  after  them.  (More  fully.) 
About  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  a  baby  boy 
whom  they  called  Abraham  after  his  grandfather  who 
lived  in  Virginia.  His  name  seemed  so  long  that  he  was 
called  Abe  and  even  when  he  was  a  man  people  still  called 
him  Abe  Lincoln. 

When  Abe  was  just  a  little  boy  he  helped  his  father 
hoe  the  tobacco  and  corn  and  feed  and  water  their  two 
mules.  His  mother  helped  out  of  doors,  too,  as  well  as 
weaving  cloth  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  and  Abe's  clothes. 

Abe  did  not  start  to  school  when  he  was  six  as  you  do, 
for  there  was  no  school  house  within  miles  of  his  home. 
But  his  mother  taught  him  just  as  she  had  taught  Lincoln 
and  Abe  soon  learned  to  read  and  write  better  than  his 
father.  Do  you  suppose  they  went  to  church  and  Sun- 
day school  on  Sunday?  No,  they  did  not.  There  was 
no  church  for  them  to  attend.  In  fact,  Abe  had  never 
seen  a  minister  till  after  he  was  eight  years  old  when 
they  moved  to  another  place.  But  his  mother,  who  was 
a  very  good  woman,  would  tell  him  about  God  and  about 
being  good,  and  his  father  would  try  to  read  a  little  out 
of  his  Bible  although  it  was  very  hard  for  him. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  house  in  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  lived.  It  was  not  at  all  like  yours.  It  was  a 
log  house  and  a  very  poor  one  of  that  kind.  There  were 
many  cracks  between  the  logs  where  one  could  see  out. 
It  had  only  two  small  windows,  not  half  as  large  as  the 
windows  in  this  school  room.  They  did  not  have  any 
stove  at  all, only  a  large  fireplace  in  one  side  of  the  room. 
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(The  teacher  g-avea  g-ood  description  of  a  fireplace.)  But 
neither  did  the  wealthy  people  have  stoves  at  that  time. 
They  cooked  their  meals  on  this  fire  and  warmed  them- 
selves there,  too,  for  although  they  lived  south  of  us  yet 
it  is  quite  cool  there  in  winter  time. 

I  don*t  know  what  you  would  think  abont  their  chairs. 
They  were  made  by  Abe's  father  and  were  not  nearly  so 
comfortable  as  our  poorest  ones  are  now.  The  backs 
were  straight  up  and  had  two  or  three  strips  across  and 
the  seat  was  made  out  of  strips  of  bark.  (He  explained 
this.) 

But  the  queerest  of  all  was  their  beds.     They  could 
not  be  moved  because  the  walls  of  the  house  made  a  side 
and  end  of  the  bed.     They  were  made  by  fixing  a  post 
five  or  six  feet  high  where  the  corner  of  the  bed  would 
be  in  the  room  if  the  bed  were  set  squarely  in  the  corner. 
Then  there  were  two  poles  going  from  this  pole  into  the 
wall — one  pole  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  one  at  the  side. 
(The     teacher   explained    fully.)       They   did  not   have 
springs  to  put  their  mattress  on,  so  they  put  ropes  from 
the  poles  to  the  walls  opposite;  these  ropes  crossed  mak- 
ing squares  about  a  foot  each  way.     I  said  * 'mattress." 
What  they  had  was  not  at  all  like  the  mattresses  we  have 
now.     No,  they  had  never  even  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
Theirs  were  not  always  filled  with  nice  straw.     More 
often  it  was  filled  with  dead  grass.     Indeed,  the  bed 
was   far  from  the  comfortable  one  you  sleep  on   every 
night. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  make  much  money  here,hard- 
ly  enough  to  live  upon,  and  when  Abe  was  eight  years 
old  he  thought*  he  would  go  ^o  a  place  in  Indiana,  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  where  he  lived.  How  do  you 
suppose  they  -went?  (Answers  from  class.)  Do  you 
think  they  putjall  their  household  goods  and  mules  and 
cow  on  a  train  and  they  themselves  rode  in  such  a  com- 
fortable car  as  we  go  in  now?  No,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not 
go  on  a  train.     First,  there  were  no  such  things  in  this 
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country  then — when  Mary's  grandfather  and  Abe  Lin- 
coln were  boys  there  were  no  such  ways  of  traveling — 
and  if  there  had  been  Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  poor  that  I  am 
afraid  he  could  not  have  paid  to  gfo  that  way.  So  instead 
he  put  a  cloth  top  on  his  old  wagon,  the  teacher  ex- 
plains fully,  harnessed  up  his  two  poor  mules  that  had 
hardly  enough  to  eat,  put  into  the  wagon  all  the  chairs, 
table  and  bedclothes,  everything  they  had  in  the  house, 
and  the  spade  and  the  hoe  and  the  old-fashioned  plow  he 
used  in  the  field.  Then  they  put  in  food  to  last  them  on 
their  way,  and  finally  his  wife,  children  and  himself. 
Everything  he  had  in  the  world  he  had  in  that  wagon, 
except  his  cow  and  mules,  and  they  started  to  their  new 
home,  a  hundred  miles  away. 

Part  of  the  way  they  had  pretty  good  roads, .  but  for 
great  distances  they  had  almost  no  roads  at  all.  They 
wound  around  through  great  woods,  following  a  poorly 
broken  track,  showing  some  one  had  gone  that  way  be- 
fore. When  they  came  to  small  streams  Mr.  Lincoln 
drove  right  through  tlie  water,  for  there  were  no  bridges. 
At  night  they  would  stop,  make  a  fire  by  the  road,  (the 
teacher  explains  how  they  made  a  fire  by  using  a  flint), 
and  ate  their  supper  and  slept  in  the  wagon.  Abe  en- 
joyed it  all  very  much.  He  thought  the  trip  was  a  de- 
lightful one.  When  they  came  to  the  Ohio  river  it  seemed 
very  wide  and  deep  to  them.  It  was  the  largest  river 
they  had  seen.  Here  there  was  a  large  flat-boat  on  which 
they  drove  the  team  and  the  cow,  and  all  crossed  togeth- 
er. They  did  not  go  far  after  crossing  the  Ohio  iriver 
into  Indiana,  but  soon  came  to  the  place  they  selected  for 
a  home.  Here  a  very  sad  thing  happened  to  the  Lincoln 
family,  and  especially  sad  to  little  eight-year-old  Abe. 
I  cannot  tell  you  any  more  to-day,  but  see  if  you  can  find 
out  what  this  was,  and  we  will  have  another  talk  in  a 
day  or  two." 

In  the  next  lesson  take  Lincoln's  life  in  Indiana,  mak- 
ing sure  to  bring  out  as  many  phases  of  his  life  as  pos- 
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sible.  After  that  take  his  manhood,  and  place  great 
stress  upon  the  incidents  that  led  him  to  his  stand  on 
slavery.  Only  such  points  should  be  taken  as  can  .be 
simplified  until  the  children  get  quite  a  little  (at  least) 
of  meaning  out  of  them. 

For  the  Friday  exercises  the  room  may  be  decorated  with 
flags.  Place  a  picture  of  Lincoln  on  the  wall,  and  two  or 
three  on  the  blackboard  made  by  using  a  stencil.  And 
here  let  me  say  that  the  stencils  which  a  teacher  can  get 
so  cheap  are  very  helpful  devices,  and  no  teacher  can  af- 
ford to  neglect  these  little  things.  Some  child  may  give 
Lincoln  as  a  boy,  another  Lincoln  as  a  youth,  and  anoth- 
er Lincoln  as  a  man.  Or  these  may  be  divided  up  so 
there  are  two  cHildren  to  tell  something  of  each.  Then 
there  may  be  recitations  on  Freedom,  Slaves,  Lincoln, 
etc.,  and  patriotic  and  other  appropriate  songs. 

The  time  to  be  given  to  such  exercises  should  not  be 
longer  than  an  hour,  with  small  children,  but  this  short 
time  will  help  to  fix  the  main  points  that  have  been  made 
in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  the  fixing  of  points  is  always 
a  large  element  in  good  teaching. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  HARD  WORDS. 


LEJSSON  I  IN  PART  II  OF   FIRST  READER. 


There  are  three  distinct  ways  of  pronouncing  the  hard 
words  of  the  reading  lesson  (or  any  other  lesson  for  that 
matter.)  The  one  that  requires  least  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  and  child  is  that  in  which  the  teacher 
gives  the  pronunciation  to  the  child  and  all  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  child  is  to  repeat  what  is  told  him. 

A  second  way  of  teaching  pronunciation  is  for  the 
teacher  to  teach  the  diacritical  marks  and  the  child  can 
then  pronounce  the  words  whether  in  reader  or  dictionary 
or  on  the  blackboard  if  they  are  properly  marked.  This 
plan  is  very  much  better  than  the  preceding. 

A  third  way  of  teaching  pronunciation  is  to  lead  the 
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child  to  see  something  old  in  the  new  word.  He  may 
recognize  a  complete  old  word  or  only  part  of  one.  This 
known  part  is  the  nucleus  around  which  the  rest  of  the 
of  the  word  organizes  itself.  This  plan  of.  pronunciation 
is  the  best  of  the  three.  The  child  is  required  to  mas- 
ter the  new  word  without  any  outside  aid  whatever  and 
he  is  better  able  to  meet  a  new  word  than  by  either  of 
the  other  ways. 

Let  us  illustrate  these  diflFerent  ways  by  using  the  first 
lesson  in  Part  II  of  the  Indiana  First  Reader.  The 
new  words,  (or  a  part  of  them)  are  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  lesson.  They  are  leave,  named^  Prince,  horse,  calls, 
apples^  laskei,  soon.  According  to  the  first  plan,  all  the 
teacher  has  to  do  is  to  say  * 'leave"  and  the  child  repeats 
it;  the  teacher  says  named  and  the  pupil  says  **named." 
The  pupil  is  supposed  to  be  looking  at  the  word  in  his 
book  during  this  interesting  exercise.  Then  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  Prince,  horse^  calls,  apples^  basket, 
and  soon  follows.  The  exercise  is  short  and  soon  over. 
If  any  teacher  who  has  a  child  pronounce  words  after 
this  fashion,  will  but  watch  his  work  in  an  unprejudiced 
way  and  try  to  determine  just  what  the  effects  of  such 
teachings  are  it,  is  quite  certain  he  will  try  to  devise 
better  means  to  teach  his  pupils  pronunciation. 

The  reader  is  quite  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
second  plan  suggested,  as  the  words  are  already  marked 
diacritically.  All  the  marks  used  in  this  lesson  have 
been  taught  except  oo  in  sdon.  In  the  word  leave  the 
child  gives  the  sound  of  I  and  of  e;  the  teacher  may  tell 
him  the  a  has  no  sound;  then  the  child  gives  the  sound  of 
vand  is  told  that  the  «  has  no  sound.  Or  the  teacher 
may  put  the  words  on  the  board  and  mark  out  the  silent 
letters  and  pronounce  the  words  from  the  board.  The 
pronunciation  of  the  other  words  is  similar  to  this. 

In  this  plan  the  child  must  attend  to  the  work;  he  must 
get  a  good  look  at  the  word;  he  is  reviewing  the  conso- 
nants   and    their  sounds;  he  is  learning  the  diacritical 
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marks,  although  he  has '  no  special  use  for  them  until  he 
is  ready  to  use  the  dictionary,  which  he  does  not  need  for 
some  time  yet  and  he  is  combining*  parts  of  words  into 
wholes. 

According  to  the  third  plan  the  diacritical  marks  are 
ignored;  in  fact,  a  teacher  following  this  third  plan  has 
not  taught  any  of  them  yet.  The  children  examine  this 
new  word  to  see  the  largest  part  in  it  they  have  had  be- 
fore. In  the  pronunciation  of  the  first  word  leave,  they 
say  they  have  had  ea  in  tea  and  it  said  e.  They  put  I  be- 
fore it  and  have  lea  {le)\  they  put  v  after  lea  and  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  thus  far.  The  teacher  may  tell 
them  the  e  is  just  like  the  e  in  ride,  ripe  a,nd  kite,  and 
has  no  sound  of  its  own.  In  named  they  are  asked  for  the 
largest  part  they  know  which  is  name.  They  know  the 
sound  of  d  and  putting  this  with  the  known  part  they 
have  it  pronounced.  In  Prince  they  know  in.  If  they 
are  unable  to  put  Pr  before  in  and  pronounce  that  they 
can  put  r  first  (r  in),  pronounce  this,  then  put  the  P 
(P-rin)  and  pronounce  this.  They  have  had  ce  in  nice 
and  know  the  sound.  They  combine  this  with  the  Priti 
and  have  the  completed  word. 

The  next  is  the  word  horse.  The  old  part  (that  which 
they  know)  is  or.  (They  had  for  in  the  first  part  of  the 
reader.)  They  put  the  A  before  the  or  (A  or)  and  pro- 
nounce, then  put  the  s  and  e  at  the  end.  They  may  infer 
the  e  here  has  no  sound  of  its  own  as  in  leave,  ride^  ripe 
and  nice.  If  they  think  it  may  have  its  own  sound,  let 
them  pronounce  it,  sounding  the  e.  The  chances  are  they 
will  not  need  to  be  told  the  point.  This  might  also  be 
said  of  the  word  leave. 

The  word  calls  is  easy.  The  all  is  old.  They  have 
had  c  before  a  (in  cat),  and  know  its  sound,  and  they  know 
the  sound  of  a.  They  combine  these  sounds  with  ally 
and  have  the  word. 

In  the  word  apples  there  is  no  old  part  except  the  le 
(found  in  little,  used  in  Part  I)  and  the  single  letters* 
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With  the  le  (or  I  sound)  put^  and  pronounce;  then  s  and 
pronounce.  This  gives  pies.  She  may  tell  them  the  a 
has  the  sound  it  has  in  rat^  and  then  combine  with  the  p. 

In  the  word  basket,  as  is  old,  (The  a  in  basket  and  the 
«a  in  as  are  not  the  same,  but  near  enough  to  get  the  gen- 
eral sound  and  pronunciation,  and  the  teacher  can  then 
give  the  accurate  sound  of  a.)  The  b  is  put  befors  as 
and  pronounced.  The  et  in  ket  they  have  had  in  pet,  and 
putting  the  k  in  place  of  the  p  they  can  give  the  whole 
word. 

The  last  word  is  soon.  This  sound  of  oo  is  new.  They 
have  had  oo  in  good,  but  that  is  the  short  sound.  They 
might  pronounce  the  oo  as  in  good,  then  combine  with  s 
and  ».  They  will  probably  see  such  a  similarity  to  the 
right  sound  that  they  will  give  it  correctly.  If  they 
should  not  the  teacher  must  help  them.  Or  the  teacher 
may,  in  the  beginning,  tell  them  the  sound  of  the  oo  and 
then  combine. 

This  completes  the  list  of  new  words  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lesson.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  this  kind  of 
pronunciation  is  valuable  are:  the  child  must  look  care- 
fully at  the  new  words;  he  has  a  careful  review  of  known 
letters  and  words  and  parts  of  words.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  is  that  the  child  masters  the  new  word 
through  nothing  outside  the  word  itself,  and  has  greater 
power  over  words  wherever  he  sees  them  than  if  he  used 
diacritical  marks.  The  child  is  learning  that  it  is  the 
relation  of  letters  that  determines  their  sound,  and  not 
marks  placed  over  them.  To  be  sure  he  is  not  learning 
to  use  diacritical  marks,  for  he  has  no  use  for  them  until 
he  is  ready  to  use  the  dictionary,  which  is  two  or  three 
years  from  this  time,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  learn- 
ing these  signs  now,  when  he  can  master  the  main  ones 
in  two  weeks  when  the  time  comes  for  their  use. 

If  a  teacher  will  look  over  the  new  words  at  the  head 
of  any  lesson  he  will  find  some  old  part  in  most  of  them 
which  will  form  a  center   around   which  the  unknown 
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facts  may  be  grouped  and  thereby  be  pronounced.  In 
this  way  new  words  lose  their  terror,  and  the  exercise  of 
pronouncing  them  becomes  a  positive  pleasure  as  -well  as 
a  great  benefit. 

NOTED  DAYS— PRIMARY*  HISTORY. 


The  biography  work  for  children  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  come  in  connection  with  the  birthdays  of  noted  men 
and  other  dates  commemorating  important  events  in  our 
history. 

In  February,  we  have  the  birthdays  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln the  12th,  and  of  George  Washington  the  22nd.  In 
March,  there  is  the  4th,  the  inauguration  day  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  On  April  9,  occurred 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee  to  General  Grant  at  the  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House — the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
On  the  15th  of  the  same  month  President  Lincoln  died  of 
the  wound  received  the  evening  before.  On  May  9th 
John  Brown  was  born  and  May  30th  is  Memorial  Day- 
June  15th  is  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  birthday.  In 
July  the  great  day  is  the  4th  but  that  is  after  our  schools 
have  closed  for  the  year. 

These  are  persons  showing  mainly  the  social  and  po- 
litical phases  of  the  people;  to  be  sure,  the  educational, 
religious  and  industrial  phases  will  be  brought  out  in 
connection  with  each  man  studied,  but  the  emphasis  in 
each  case  is  upon  the  slavery  thread  running  through 
our  national  life,  and  the  persons,  except  George  Wash- 
ington, cover  about  the  same  period. 

If  so  desired,  a  line  of  inventors  might  be  taken  instead — 
such  men  as  Watt,  (unless  only  Americans  are  desired,) 
Morse,  Fulton,  Howe,  Whitney  and  Edison.  Or  a  lit- 
erary line  may  be  selected,  as  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
Whittier,  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Howells.  But  if  any  one  line 
is  followed,  the  tendency  is  to  give  that  phase  of  our  life 
undue  prominence.  Especially  will  children  begin  to 
think  that  to  be  president,  write  a  book  or  invent  a  ma- 
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chine,  is  the  greatest  thing  a  man  can  do  according  as 
the  kind  of  men  studied  seems  to  show.  Doubtless,, 
a  combination  of  these  lines  is  better  than  either  onfe  sep- 
arately, but  in  so  far  as  possible  make  the  work  into  a 
connected  whole. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  a  series  of  articles  to  suggest  each 
month  something  of  the  nature  of  the  work  that  may  be 
done  the  month  following  on  the  social  and  political 
phase  as  indicated  by  Feb.  22,  March  4th,  April  9th  and 
15th,  May  9th  and  30th  and  June  15.  This  will  not  be 
done  so  fully  that  the  teacher  need  not  give  any  thought 
to  it,  for  what  would  suit  in  one  place  may  need  many 
modifications  to  suit  in  another.  But  it  will  done  fully 
enough  to  indicate  clearly  the  kind  of  primary  history 
work  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  subject  itself  and  the 
development  of  child  mind. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY- 

[Cottdncted  by  Aknoi.d  Tompkins.] 


''YES,  AND  NO." 


At  a  recent  teachers'  association  an  expert  pedagogue 
was  put  upon  the  witness  stand  to  respond  to  queries 
from  the  audience.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  re- 
sponse '*yes,  and  no"  was  striking.  "Do  pupils  learn 
to  do  by  doing?"  '*Yes,  and  no."  **Do  pupils  learn  to 
do  by  knowing?"  *'Yes,  and  no."  That  is,  each  is  half 
a  truth,  of  which  the  other  is  the  complement.  "Would 
you  teach  religion  in  the  public  schools?"  "Yes,  and 
no.'*  "Is  the  study  of  fiction  beneficial?"  "Yes,  and 
no."  And  so  they  went,  with  proper  explanations  in 
each  case,  showing  that  the  real  truth  was  to  be  found 
in  a  unity  of  the  two,  unless  it  depended  on  the  sense  in 
which  the  words  are  taken. 

I  suppose  that  since  the  world  has  the  two  hemispheres 
of  being  and  non-being   that  the  opDOsite  of  anything 
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may  be  affirmed.  We  may  affirm  that  the  leaf  is  gfrcen, 
and  then  deny  it  on  the  ground  that  it  has  absorbed  the 
red  rays  and  therefore  is  red.  The  molehill  may  be 
large,  as  a  molehill,  but  small  when  compared  to  a 
mountain,  Man  is  a  worthless  worm  of  the  dust;  true, 
but  then  he  is  the  crowning  glory  of  God's  handiwork. 
One  religious  sect  affirms  one,  and  another  the  other. 
Where  is  the  truth?  Local  self-government  is  the  pride 
of  the  American  people,  but  so  is  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment. This  strongest  antagonism  in  American  poli- 
tics contains  a  truth  larger  than  any  one  party  but  which 
has  required  both  parties  to  realize  God  is  transcend- 
ent, says  one;  he  is  immanent,  says  the  other.  The  con- 
flict of  the  ages  over  this  .question  was  necessary  to  bring 
out  fully  the  truth  that  he  is  both  transcendent  and  im- 
manent. A  large  part  of  the  warfare  of  mediaeval  phi- 
losophy was  over  the  question  whether  the  individual  or 
the  universal  is  real — nominalism  and  realism — all  at  last 
to  educate  us  to  the  conception  that  the. real  is  the  unity 
of  the  two. 

The  most  potent  method  of  thought,  and  therefore  of 
teaching,  is  that  of  seeking  the  unity  of  opposites.  The 
history  of  thought  shows  such  to  be  the  law  of  the  de- 
velopment of  thought  in  the  human  race.  Therefore, 
such  it  must  be  in  the  individual.  A  duality  first  ap- 
pears, and  then  a  unity  which  cancels  it.  And  against 
this  new  truth  an  opposite  one  arises;  and  after  a  sharp 
encounter  their  harmony  is  reached  in  a  deeper  truth. 
The  history  of  education  abundantly  illustrates  this 
movement.  Form  and  system  are  good  things,  but  some 
Colonel  Parker  comes  along,  and  finds  the  schools  dead 
with  formalism,  and  shows  in  strong  contrast  its  oppo- 
site; all  of  this,  after  yet  more  struggle,  to  give  us  the 
higher  truth  of  freedom  in  system.  Men  who  set  and 
hold  oif  such  extreme  opposites  are  called  cranks;  and 
properly,  for  the  world  could  not  turn  without  them. 
And  here  it  is  again;    what  shall  we  say  of  the  crank? 
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Is  he  a  reproach  and  a  byword?  Yes,  fpr  he  disturbs 
the  fixed  and  comfortable  order  of  things;  no,  for  he 
awakens  us  from  our  sleep  and  brings  us  to  our  senses. 

Now,  if  such  be  a  fundamental  law  of  thought,  why 
should  not  the  teacher  make  it  a  conscious  element  of 
method  in  his  daily  work.  Let  waves  be  sharply  over 
against  ocean  currents,  and  then  united  with  them. 
They  are  not  ocean  currents;  yes,  they  are.  Let  nouns 
be  set  over  against  adjectives,  for  they  are  not  adject- 
ives; and  then  require  their  deeper  unity,  for  they  are 
adjectives.  The  animal  and  the  plant  must  be  gotten  as 
far  apart  as  possible,  because  they  are  not  the  same; 
now  penetrate  to  their  unity,  for  they  are  the  same.  The 
circle  and  the  triangle,  the  British  and  the  American 
governments,  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Christian  relig- 
ions, must  be  brought  together  after  the  sharpest  con- 
trasts have  put  them  asunder. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  process  is  liberalizing. 
It  corrects  one-sided  views,  and  removes  the  common 
prejudices  of  life.  By  this  process  the  pupil  is  trained 
to  take  into  account  the  other  and  the  opposite  side  of 
things,  thus  arriving  at  a  fairer  and  better  balanced 
judgment  than  before.  Under, this  better  judgment  the 
prejudices  of  this  life  must  disappear.  If  he  has  before 
hated  Democrats  he  will  now  like  them  for  the  good  they 
have  done.  If  Republicans  were  offensive  he  has  grate- 
ful acknowledgement  for  their  half  of  the  contribution 
to  the  development  of  free  institutions.  If  he  has  not 
been  pleased  with  the  doctrine  of  baptism  by  immersion 
he  rejoices  that  it  has  helped  to  fix  the  larger  thought 
that  man  needs  a  baptism.  If  he  has  been  pessimistic 
over  the  fact  of  sin  in  the  world  he  becomes  consoled 
that  in  this,  the  greatest  antagonism  known  in  the 
world's  history,  the  very  conception  of  virtue  is  made 
possible.  The  eagle  in  soaring  must  overcome  gravity, 
yet  without  this  same  gravity  he  could  not  soar.  Let 
him  have  no  prejudice  against  that  which  he  must  over- 
come, for  without  it  there  could  be  no  overcoming. 
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ESSAY  WRITING. 


THE   CONTROLLING  PRINCIPLE. 


This  topic  was  introduced  in  the  November  Journal. 
There  it  was  said  that  the  purpose  of  essay  writingf  was 
to  give  skill  in  the  construction  of  discourse;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  principle  controlling  the  work  must  be 
discovered  in  the  nature  of  discourse.  This  nature  was 
formulated  in  the  definition:  Discourse  is  the  expression 
of  thought  in  language  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an 
effect  in  the  mind  addressed.  In  words  and  phrases  lan- 
guage form  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  idea  expressed; 
in  sentences,  in  relation  to  the  thought;  but  in  discourse, 
language  and  thought  in  their  unity  are  considered  in 
relation  to  the  effect  to  be  produced. 

The  highest  law  in  constructing  discourse  is  that  it  be 
controlled  by  the  genuine  impulse  of  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  message  to  be  delivered  must  be  the  all-ab- 
sorbing consciousness.  One  is  in  no  condition  to  speak 
or  write  till  he  has  an  idea  which  disturbs  him  mto  utter- 
ance. The  urgency  of  the  idea — the  end,  the  effect,  the 
purpose — must  be  the  informing  power  which  orders  and 
organizes  every  element  of  thought  and  gives  harmony 
and  color  to  every  feature  of  style.  Every  discourse  is 
the  product  of  a  vital  force  just  as  truly  as  is  a  plant  or 
an  animal.  It  therefore  cannot  take  the  form  of  life  by 
external  carpentry.  Composition  is  not  primarily  a  put- 
ting together;  it  is  the  outgoing  of  a  unitary  impulse 
which  divides  itself  out  into  a  multiplicity  of  thoughts, 
ideas  and  language-forms  in  the  process  of  reaching 
unity  again  in  the  mind  of  the  one  addressed. 

The  highest  test  which  can  be  applied  to  any  discourse 
is  whether  it  is  produced  under  the  full  and  undivided 
impulse  of  the  informing  idea.  This  law  is  sometimes 
stated  as  the  law  of  sincerity  of  purpose.  Suppose 
that  a  popular  lecturer  is  conscious  of  his  beautiful 
similes,  of  his  superb  gestures,  of  his  elegant  dress  suit. 
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that  he  is  to  be  the  lecturer  of  the  eveniDg;  etc.,  nothing- 
is  to  be  expected  of  him  but  a  performance.  Self-con- 
sciousness in  some  form,  replacing  the  consciousness  of 
the  message  is  the  general  source  of  weakness  in  stage 
performers.  There  are  plenty  of  exceptions  to  this;  but 
to  such  an  extent  is  it  true  that  lecture  committees  often 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  employment  of  professionals, 
seeking  those  who  are  earnestly  engaged  in  solving  life's 
problems  and  elevating  humanity.  Some  seem  to  think 
it  a  nice  thing  to  speak  from  the  platform  and  fix  up 
pieces  for  that  purpose;  others,  who  are  earnest  workers 
in  life's  problems,  are  called  and  sent  to  the  platform  to 
say  what  needs  to  be  said  to  fallen  humanity.  It  is  not 
strange  that  revolutionary  and  an  ti- slavery  times  pro- 
duced orators.  It  was  the  rugged,  earnest  business  in 
hand  that  made  Patrick  Henry  and  Wendell  Phillips 
speak  with  tongues  of  fire.  The  secret  of  Moody's  suc- 
cess lies  not  in  any  external  elocution — for  he  has  none  of 
it — but  in  his  simple,  direct,  and  earnest  effort  to  help 
his  brother  man. 

Now  the  fundamental  defect  in  the  present  system  of 
composition  work  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  that 
in  reading,  is  that  of  so  directing  the  pupil's  work  that 
he  labors  under  an  insincere  motive;  under  an  unnatural 
attitude  of  mind  in  learning  language.  He  writes  his 
essay  for  the  sake  of  his  essay,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
some  idea  inspiring  the  essay.  Lowell  said  that  Chaucer 
described  an  object  for  the  sake  of  the  object  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  description.  The  pupil's  work  must  be 
so  directed  when  he  is  to  write  a  description  that  he 
must  write  for  the  sake  of  the  object  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  description. 

Fortunately,  this  law  is  easily  obeyed,  as  the  most  pro- 
gressive schools  can  already  testify.  In  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  pupils  must  deal  with  such  objects 
as  a  river,  a  flower,  a  country,  a  battle,  water,  soils. 
etc.     These  he  approaches  for  their  own  sake  and  finds 
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life  and  interest  in  them.  After  the  pupil  has  worked 
i»to  the  heart  of  the  object  under  consideration,  for  its 
own  sake  in  the  regfular  line  of  instruction  on  such  ob- 
jects, let  his  final  work  incidentally  take  the  form  of  a 
statement  of  what  he  knows  and  feels  concerning  the  ob- 
ject. Whatever  attention  then  must  be  given  to  lan- 
guage details  will  be  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  say  properly  what  he  wants  to  say  about  that  ob- 
ject. Thus  paragraphing,  structure  of  sentences,  punc- 
tuation, fitting  words  are  all  found  in  the  object  about 
which  he  writes  and  not  in  a  language  book.  If  he  labor 
under  the  common  direction  to  have  an  essay  for  a  stated 
occasion  he  is  forced  to  the  unnatural  language  attitude 
of  having  an  essay  for  the  sake  of  the  essay.  Might  it 
not  be  a  good  plan  to  abolish  composition  work  from  a 
distinctive  place  on  the  program  so  that  such  work  will 
surely  be  the  natural  offspring  of  the  thought-work  in 
all  the  other  subjects?  This  would  certainly  be  a  great 
economy  of  time,  and  is  in  the  line  suggested  so  often 
now  under  the  head  of  unity  in  subject-matter.  But  no 
matter  about  details;  I  care  only  to  state  the  law  that  in 
all  composition  work  the  pupil  must  express  under  the 
impulse  and  direction  of  some  impelling  idea;  that  he 
must  not  feel  that  he  is  making  an  essay  for  the  sake  of 
the  essay  but  for  the  sake  of  some  idea  in  which  he  is  ab- 
sorbed. The  three  primary  qualities  of  a  good  style, 
clearness,  elegance  and  energy,  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  his  composition  work  to  secure,  come  not  by  gram- 
matical tricks,  with  words  and  sentences  put  together 
by  external  requirements,  but  the  pupil  must  be  urged 
into  them  by  the  informing  idea  which  he  desires  to  take 
possession  of  the  mind  addressed. 

Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White  says:  **I  never  knew  a  young* 
student  to  smoke  cigarettes  who  did  not  disappoint  expectations,  or,  to 
use  our  expressive  vernacular,  "kinder  peter  out.'  I  have  watched  this 
for  thirty  years,  and  cannot  now  recaU  an  exception  to  the  rule."  How 
many  teachers,  by  smoking-  cigars,  are  helping  their  boys  to  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  their  friends?  Remember,  gentlemen,  what  Pau 
says,  and  paraphrase  it  thus:  **If  smoking  is  likely  to  be  a  bad  exam- 
ple for  my  pupils,  then  I  will  smoke  no  more  cigars.'* 
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LEND   A   HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  E.  £.  Olcott.] 


'*Look  np  aiM  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
I^ook  out  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand." 


TO  READ  OR  NOT  TO  READ? 


To  read  well,  so  that  it  is  a  pleasure  when  that  recita- 
tion period  comes,  or  not  to  read  but  to  mumble  or  hesi- 
tate or  drawl  monotonously  till  it  makes  nerves  feel 
tense  or  muscles  limp,  according-  to  temperament.  To 
read  or  not  to  read — alas,  too  many  [teachers^admit  re- 
gretfully that  for  the  majority  of  their  'pupils  it  is  not 
to  read. 

Why  do  so  many  teachers  dislike  to  teach  reading*? 
Why  is  the  reading  class  so  often  unsatisfactory?  Why 
is  there  a  lack  of  interest  in  reading  lessons?  And  why 
do  pupils  stumble  so,  or  else  pronounce  words  glibly  and 
by  chance  betray  that  they  are  reading  words  only?  As 
in  the  case  of  a  fifth  grade  girl  who  read  smoothly, '*His 
long  gray  Iread  swept  his  breast,"  and  none  of  the  class 
suggested  that  the  text  read  **gray  beard."  Perhaps 
the  last  is  the  only  important  question,  for  it  seems  that 
teachers  dislike  to  teach  reading  because  results  are  un- 
satisfactory. Results  are  unsatisfactory  because  the 
pupils  lack  in  interest,  and  they  lack  in  interest  because 
they  stumble  so  or  read  only  words.  So,  if  we  can  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  teaching  pupils  to  read  intelligently 
and  expressively,  the  other  questions  will  be  asked  no 
more,  for  recitations  in  reading  will  become  a  pleasure  to 
pupils  and  teacher. 

A  point  that  is  often  overlooked  is  that  reading,  to  be 
thoroughly  taught,  requires  more  time  than  any  other 
study,  because  so  much  of  it  must  be  individual  work, 
while  in  other  subjects  class  work  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage by  using  slate  and  pencil.     For  instance,  in  ge- 
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ography  the  question,  **How  many  and  what  are  the 
great  lakes?"  may  be  answered  by  every  pupil  on  his 
slate  in  almost  the  time  it  would  take  one  to  do  so.  A 
glance  at  the  slate  shows  not  only  whether  the  number 
and  names  are  correct,  but  also  the  pupils'  ability  to 
spell  the  names.  A  spelling  lesson  may  be  written  from 
dictation,  and  each  child's  knowledge  of  the  words  be 
tested  in  a  few  minutes.  In  number  work  it  is  the 
same.  The  teacher  dictates:  3  x  8  -*-  6  +  12  -  i  of  21  =  ? 
If  time  is  limited  the  pupils  may  simply  write  one  fig"- 
ure,  the  answer,  9,  on  their  slates,  and  be  ready  for  the 
next  problem.  A  number  of  such  problems  may  be 
given  rapidly,  and  a  few  minutes  will  show  the  pupils' 
ability  to  deal  with  such  work.  But  in  the  reading  les- 
son each  child  needs  to  read,  if  he  is  to  become  master  of 
words  and  thought  on  the  printed  page.  Oral  reading 
is  specially  referred  to  here,  because  with  that  the  teach- 
er deals  most,  though  certain  tests  should  be  given  oc- 
casionally to  ascertain  the  pupils'  ability  to  silently  get 
the  thought  of  a  selection.  Oral  reading  has  some  kin- 
ship with  playing  upon  musical  instruments,  in  that  ac- 
tual individual  practice  is  necessary  to  success.  No 
matter  how  fine  a  teacher  one  has  for  the  piano,  if  the 
lessons  are  not  faithfully  practiced  the  pupil  will  never 
become  a  good  performer.  So,  to  an  extent,  it  is  with 
oral  reading.  Listening  to  others  read,  if  they  read 
well,  cultivates  the  taste  and  improves  the  pupil,  just  as 
listening  to  fine  music  benefits  the  piano  pupil,  but  there 
must  be  five-finger  exercises.  There  must  be  actual 
calling  words  aloud,  since  nothing  will  take  the  place  of 
practicing  emphasis,  inflexion  and  clear  enunciation.  Per- 
sons **who  do  not  know  a  letter"  may  enjoy  hearing  a 
good  reader,  but  they  can  only  learn  to  read  by  reading. 
If  each  pupil  could  have  the  right  kind  of  practice  in 
oral  reading  for  half  an  hour  each  day  the  result  would 
seem  marvelous.  That  a  child  will  enjoy  reading  aloud 
for  half  an  hour  or  longer  is  easily  proved  by  those  who 
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read  books  aloud  in  the  family  circle.  It  is  also  proved 
by  primary  pupils,  who,  if  they  have  an  appreciative 
listener,  will  read  their  readers  through  and  through  at 
home.  Children  who  practice  reading  at  home  have  a 
certain  ease  and  self-possession  and  grasp  of  a  lesson 
which  comes  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  work. 
It  is  like  standing  on  one's  native  heath;  they  feel  at 
home  with  books.  It  is  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday  that 
for  each  pupil  to  read  aloud  for  half  an  hour  each  day  at 
school  is  an  utter  impossibility,  since  if  there  were  noth- 
ing but  recitations  in  reading  scarcely  a  dozen  pupils 
could  recite  in  a  day.  But  since,  owing  to  the  different 
nature  of  the  work,  each  pupil  usually  has  a  full  half 
hour's  practice  in  other  subjects,  it  shows  why  less  sat- 
isfactory results  are  reached  in  reading. 

There  is  something  elusive  and  difficult  in  the  silent 
study  of  a  reading  lesson.  Young  pupils  cannot  think 
the  correct  expression;  many  seem  unable  to  judge  when 
they  have  learned  the  reading  lesson.  Most  teachers 
have  noticed  that  pupils  enter  with  more  zest  into  study- 
ing spelling  or  solving  problems  than  in  studying  a  les- 
son in  reading.  They  sincerely  believe  that  they  have 
learned  a  lesson,  when,  in  truth,  they  cannot  read  a  sin- 
gle paragraph  without  sad  blunders.  Some  special  les- 
sons on  the  preparation  of  reading  should  be  given  the 
pupils. 

.  A  large  class  in  reading  is  a  great  disadvantage,  since 
to  hear  a  lesson  read  again  and  again  perforce  robs  it  of 
interest,  and  attention  becomes  forced  instead  of  vol- 
untary. When  it  is  practicable,  do  not  have  more  than 
ten  in  a  class,  and  still  fewer  if  they  are  poor  readers. 
While  one  division  reads  let  the  others  have  some  pleas- 
ant busy  work. 

Hesitating,  stumbling,  blundering  reading  is  due  at 
first  to  unfamiliarity  with  the  words,  but  may  become  a 
habit.  So  long  as  naming  the  words  requires  attention, 
the  tendency  is  to  attend  to  the  words  and  lose  the  thought 
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altogether  and  from  this  grows  the  habit  of  reading 
words  only  even  after  their  pronunciation  has  been 
mastered  and  they  may  be  named  at  a  glance.  This  nam- 
ing words  at  first  sight  is  a  part  of  the  drudgery,  the 
five-finger  exercises  of  learning  to  read  well. 

Beware  of  having  the  same  sentence  read  over  and 
over  for  the  sake  of  learning  the  difficult  words  in  it. 
Pupils  simply  commit  it  to  memory  and  when  those  diffi- 
cult words  are  met  elsewhere  they  are  strangers  and 
enemies  still.  The  difficult  words  should  be  placed  in 
columns  and  practice  given  in  naming  them  rapidly. 
They  should  also  be  used  in  different  sentences  and  read 
at  first  sight. 

Pupils  should  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  they 
read,  though  time  may  be  spent  in  defining  which 
were  better  spent  in  reading.  Frequently  a  general, 
rather  vague  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  all  that 
can  be  given  a  pupil,  and  it  is  better  to  wait  his  increas- 
ing general  knowledge  to  throw  light  upon  the  word 
rather  than  to  drill  and  drudge  defining*  it  and  using  it 
in  sentences.  For  instance,  a  teacher  had  spent  nearly  a 
recitation  period  in  defining  and  illustrating  the  use  of 
the  word  conceding.  She  had  given  yielding  as  a  syno- 
nym. So  one  pupil  when  asked  for  a  sentence  confident- 
ly gave,  **This  ice  is  conceding  with  me." 

If  we  question  pupils  who  are  fond  of  reading,  we 
shall  find  that  when  they  read  books,  they  pass  over 
many  words  which  they  do  not  understand,  yet  they 
gather  the  thought.  From  the  sentence,  "He  was  sad, 
inexpressibly  sad,"  the  young  reader  gathers  the  idea  of 
sadness,  though  he  cannot  define  inexpressibly.  This  is 
very  different  from  such  an  error  as  '*a  long  gray  bread 
sweeping  his  breast." 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  discouraging  to  be  told  that  a 
reading  class  needs  more  time  than  can  possibly  be  given 
it,  that  pupils  recognize  and  understand  words,  yet  that 
time  is  often  wasted  in  pronouncing  and  defining  them. 
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One  feels  like  exclaiming",  *'Pray,  what  are  we  to  do?" 
Well — never  take  time  from  your  reading  class;  g-ive 
five  minute  drills  in  pronouncing  difficult  words  and 
reading  brief  sentences  containing  them;  do  not  be  de- 
luded into  thinking  that  talking  about  a  lesson  is  the 
same  as  reading  it;  '*remember  still  and  keep  in  mind" 
that  pupils  should  read  and  read  and  read,  both  silently 
and  orally.  

A  TRICK  IN  SPELLING  AND  HOW  IT  WORKED. 


Spelling  had  not  been  a  success  at  Greasy  Bend;  the 
teacher  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results;  the  exercises 
were  irksome;  pupils  had  to  be  told  to  study  their  lessons 
daily;  a  listless  inattention  prevailed.  When  the  reci- 
tation closed  there  was  a  sigh  of  relief  and  teacher  as 
well  as  pupil  was  glad  the  ordeal  was  over. 

What  was  the  matter?  Both  written  and  oral  methods 
had  been  tried,  and  still  the  pupils  were  poor  spellers. 
They  were  not  only  poor  spellers,  but  they  had  no  inter- 
est in  spelling.  It  was  a  task  to  study  the  lesson  and  a 
greater  one  to  recite  it.  The  teacher  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do.  One  evening  in  assigning  a  lesson  he 
said,  "you  need  not  study  the  lesson;  just  let  it  go  and 
we  will  try  to  get  some  other  plan."  This  aroused 
attention  and  the  children  went  home  wondering  wheth- 
er spelling  was  to  be  dropped  or  not.  Next  morning 
half  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  asked  him  why  they  were  not 
to  study  the  spelling  lesson  that  day.  To  all  he  replied, 
* 'I  think  we  can  spell  better  without  it."  Still  they 
were  not  satisfied. 

When  study  hour  came  for  the  spelling,  the  teacher 
said,  **A  class,  please  take  spellers."  All  did  so  with 
curiosity.  He  said,  **Please  turn  to  the  title  page,  now 
turn  to  lesson  assigned.  I  do  not  want  any  of  you  to 
study  the  lesson;  please  do  not  do  it;  but  I  want  you  to 
look  through  the  book  from  the  title  page  to  the  close  of 
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the  lesson  assigned  and  each  of  you  to  find  just  one  word 
that  you  think  is  difficult.  Keep  this  word  to  yourself, 
and  be  sure  you  know  how  to  spell  it  and  how  it  is  pro- 
nounced." All  went  to  work  with  a  relish  and  were  as 
busy  as  bees  until  time  came  to  recite. 

They  were  called  up  for  an  oral  exercise.  Each  took 
his  rank  in  class  and  the  spelling  began  by  the  teacher 
re<iuiring  the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  class  to  pronounce 
his  secret  word  clearly  and  distinctly.  The  next  pupil 
**spelled  at  it"  and  failed;  the  pupil  who  had  pronounced 
it  said  "wrong,"  and  the  next  tried  it;  ''wrong,"  said 
the  pupil  teacher,  and  so  it  went  to  the  second  pupil 
from  the  head  of  the  class,  when  the  verdict  was  "right," 
and  the  pupil  at  the  foot  of  the  class  walked  up  to  the 
third  in  rank  in  a  class  of  twenty-one.  The  novelty  of 
the  plan  was  a  wholesome  tonic.  Every  sign  of  lethargy 
vanished  and  all  were  eager  and  attentive.  The  pupil 
who  was  now  at  the  foot,  pronounced  his  word  and  went 
to  rank  five;  the  next  one  pronounced  erysipelas,  and 
went  head,  or  rank  one;  the  next  one  pronounced  a  word 
which  no  one  above  him  spelled  and  he  was  required  to 
spell  it  and  go  to  the  head.  By  the  time  each  had  pro- 
nounced his  secret  word,  the  ranks  had  so  changed  that 
those  who  had  been  nearest  foot  were  above  middle  rank 
and  were  enthusiastic,  while  those  who  were  at  first  near 
the  head  were  now  below  the  middle  rank  and  were  feel- 
ing defeated,  with  a  desire  to  retrieve  their  fortune  next 
day.  The  rank  in  class  was  recorded  and  the  teacher 
asked  for  a  vote.     They  all  voted  to  try  it  again. 

In  six  weeks  the  class  had  mastered  every  difficult 
word  to  the  close  of  the  last  lesson  assigned,  and  the 
teacher  was  compelled  to  extend  the  exercise  to  one  good 
sentence  example  of  the  use  of  the  words.  Now  began 
the  use  of  the  dictionary  (a  book  comparatively  unused) 
with  a  zest  indicative  of  a  purpose  and  language  stepped 
into  the  spelling  class.  Further  along,  the  teacher  ex- 
tended permission  to  find  words  from  the  grammar  text; 
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later  to  the  course  in  geography,  history,  etc.,  always 
limiting  the  pupil  to  the  text  passed  over.  Finally, 
when  they  had  become  expert,  he  changed  the  oral  feat- 
ure to  written  exercises,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  choice  of  words  in  writing — the  vocabulary  of  the 
pupil  was  enlarged  and  enriched. —  The  Western  Teacher. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

CCoudncted  by  Gborob  F.  Bass,  Editor  of  The  Yonnir  PeopU.] 

A  LESSON  ON  THE  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 
STATES. 


The  class  was  using  the  Indiana  Elementary  Geogra- 
phy.  They  had  studied  the  earth  as  a  whole  as  given  in 
this  book;  i.  e  ,  they  had  learned  of  its  shape,  size,  and 
position  and  motions  as  determining  the  general  distri- 
bution of  heat,  winds  and  ocean  currents.  They  knew 
in  a  vague  way  that  these  influence  vegetation  and  that 
it  in  turn  influences  the  animal  life  and  that  all  determine 
the  condition  of  man  upon  the  earth.  They  had  also 
studied  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  had  studied 
the  Central  and  New  England  groups  of  states. 

In  this  lesson  the  teacher  did  very  little  talking,  but 
the  pupils  did  a  great  deal.  What  the  purpose  of  this 
lesson  was  we  could  only  infer  from  what  the  teacher 
and  pupils  did. 

We  thought  that  we  could  see  that  she  believed  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  prepare  the  pupil  for 
life  in  the  other  four  great  institutions,  viz.,  the  family, 
the  church,  the  state  and  society,  or  the  business  world; 
.that  to  educate  the  pupil  is  **to  train  away  all  impedi- 
ment's,'* giving  the  mind  rational  freedom  that  it  may 
without  hindrance  grasp  the  ideas  that  are  expressed  by 
objects;  that  it  may  appreciate  the  beauty  they  express 
and  that  it  may  easily  find  in  them  that  which  lifts  the 
pupils  higher  in  the  scale  of  life.  -Since  she  believes  in 
all  this  every  lesson  that  she  gives  will  leave  a  tendency 
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in  this  direction.     To  do  this,  what  is  presented  must  be 
related  to  knowledge  already  in  possession  of  the  pupils. 

THE   LESSON. 

Teacher,— Mary,  you  may  begfin-  our  talk  to-day. 
Mary. — We  are  to  talk  to-dav  about  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States.  They  are  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware.  They  are  touched  on  the  east  by 
the  New  E tig-land  states  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  the  South  Atlantic  states,  on  the  west  by  the 
Central  States  and  on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Just  here  the  teacher  excused  Mary  and  immediately 
several  pupils  indicated  they  had  something-  to  say. 
William  was  given  the  floor.  He  said  that  it  seemed 
better  to  say  this  group  is  touched,  etc.,  because 
each  state  is  not  touched  by  each  state  in  the  New  Eng- 
land g-roup  and  Ohio  is  the  only  one  of  the  central  states 
that  touches  this  group. 

The  teacher  made  no  reply  to  this  because  there  were 
others  who  wished  to  say  something.  She  barely  nodded 
to  John  who  said  that  New  York  is  the  largest  and  Dela- 
ware the  smallest  state  in  the  group.  ** Yes,"  said  the 
teacher,  **you  are  correct,  but  I  thought  you  wished  to 
say  something  about  the  topic  which  we  are  discussing.- 
Do  you  know  what  William  said?"  **No,  ma'am,  I  was 
thinking  about  what  I'd  say  when  he  finished."  **WelU 
let  us  listen  to  one  another.  No  one  can  succeed  in  this 
world  unless  he  knows  what  others  are  doing." 

Charley  is  anxious,  I  see,  to  continue.  Charley  said 
that  he  agreed  with  John  and  that  he  would  add  this 
criticism.  She  should  not  have  named  the  states  because 
that  makes  us  think  of  them  separately  but  we  wish  to 
think  of  them  as  a  group. 

Teacher. — Yes,  you  are  right.  Now  let  us  think  of 
them  as  a  group.  Lizzie,  you  may  continue  our  talk. 
Lizzie. — Mary  gave  the  position  of  the  group  with  ref- 
erence to  other  groups,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  two  lakes. 
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I  think  we  should  also  give  their  position  with  reference 
to  their  place  on  the  earth  because  that  helps  us  to  know 
about  climate.  This  group  lies  north  of  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  but  not  as  far  north  as  the  New  E^ngland 
group.  It  is  about  as  far  north  as  the  central  states,  I 
think.  Just  at  this  point  another  pupil  remarked  that 
central  states  extend  farther  north  and  farther  south 
than  this  group.  This  suggested  size  and  he  proceeded 
to  say  that  the  group  we  are  considering  is  smaller  than 
the  central  group  and  larger  than  the  New  England 
group.  Another  pupil  said  that  he  had  measured  on  his 
map  and  found  that  the  New  England  group  from  the 
most  northern  point  to  the  most  southern  point  is  about 
600  miles,  while  the  middle  states  were  only  about  400 
miles  from  north  to  south,  so  he  thought  the  N.  E.  group 
is  larger  than  this  group.  "But  see  how  much  wider 
this  group  is!"  said  the  other  pupil.  "Yes,"  said  the 
teacher,  '  'this  group  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  New 
England  group.  If  you  will  look  in  some  large  geogra- 
phy, you  will  find  the  number  of  square  miles  in  each 
state  given.  You  can  then  tell  us  just  how  much  larger 
than  the  New  England  group  this  group  is.  Eddie,  you 
inay  go  on  with  our  talk.  "I  think  the  climate  must  be 
temperate  judging  by  the  position  of  the  group.  I  think 
it  is  not  as  cold  in  winter  nor  as  warm  in  summer  as  our 
own  state,  because  it  is  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Large 
bodies  of  water  modify  the  climate  of  a  country  lying 
near  them.  But  I  think  the  northern  part  of  the  group 
where  New  York  is  is  much  colder  than  the  southern 
part  where  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  are. "  The  teach- 
er excused  this  pupil  at  this  time  and  another  was  called 
who  took  up  the  topic.  He  said,  "I  think  what  has  been 
said  must  be  true,  because  New  York  is  farther  north 
and  farther  away  from  the  ocean.  I  would  expect  to 
find  rather  a  mild  regular  climate  in  Delaware,  New  Jer- 
sey, Maryland  and  Virginia,  because  they  are  near  the 
ocean  and  because  of  the  arms  of  the  ocean  that  wash 
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their  shores;  also  because  they  are  near  the  sea  level.'* 
**Very  good,"  said  the  teacher.  "Edith,  what  have 
you  to  say?*'  **This  agrees  with  what  our  book  says 
about  it.  It  says  in  the  northern  part  the  climate  is  like 
that  of  New  England,  but  in  the  southern  part  it  is 
milder — so  mild  that  snow  is  seldom  seen  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Virginia." 

Henry — **It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  such  a  variety 
of  climate  that  almost  everything  would  grow  in  this 
g-roup  of  states."  Name  some  of  the- things  that  you 
think  would  grow  well,  and  tell  where  in  the  group  you 
think  they  would  thrive  best.  **I  think  wheat  would 
thrive  well  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York;  tobacco 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia;  garden  vegetables,  strawber- 
ries, raspberries  and  peaches  in  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware." 

Mar)^ — **This  is  the  reason  that  we  find  so  many  can- 
neries in  this  locality.  I  see  why  these  states  are  noted 
for  'market  gardening'  now.  First,  the  climate  and  soil 
are  suited  to  this  kind  of  vegetation,  and  then  there  are 
four  great  cities  within  easy  reach  of  this  locality,  and 
these  cities  afford  good  opportunities  for  shipping  what 
is  needed  in  the  cities." 

This  opened  the  subject  of  the  means  of  shipping 
from  one  point  to  another.  Rivers,  canals,  lakes  and 
oceans  were  mentioned,  and,  before  they  had  thought 
about  it,  they  had  gone  **around  the  world"  and  fed  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  the  teacher  very  skillful- 
ly brought  them  back  to  consider  one  means  they  had 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  Brie  canal.  She  stepped  to  a  table, 
and  picked  up  a  book  that  had  some  interesting  matter 
in  it  about  this  canal.  She  handed  the  book  to  a  pupil, 
who  stepped  to  the  front  and  read  to  the  class.  This- 
called  up  one  of  the  oldest  ways  of  shipping,  which,  of 
course,  suggested  the  new  ways.  The  railroads  were 
discussed.  Their  advantage  over  the  canals  and  rivers, 
was  set  forth.     But  it  was  found  that  the  canals  and 
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rivers  had  some  advantages.  At  this  point  a  boy  who 
had  been  reading  up  current  events  gave  an  account  of. 
the  successful  experiment  of  testing  electricity  as  a  mo- 
tive power  to  river  and  canal  boats.  In  discussing  rail- 
roads this  same  boy  wished  to  know  why  the  roads  from 
these  four  great  cities  did  not  come  straight  west.  Some 
were  puzzled,  but  others  were  ready  with  an  answer. 
They  said  that  they  found  it  cheaper  to  go  through 
mountain  gaps  than  to  tunnel  through  the  mountain. 
Then  followed  a  discussion  of  the  mountainous  regions 
and  their  use. 

To  give  further  details  would  make  this  report  too 
long.  But  at  every  point  the  teacher  was  leading  the 
pupils  to  relate  the  new  to  the  old,  always  interpreting 
the  new  by  the  old.  The  recitation  touched  life.  The 
pupils  seemed  to  live  what  they  were  describing.  They 
worked  on  the  farms  and  in  the  garden,  went  to  market 
and  sold  their  products.  They  were  shippers,  miners, 
merchants  in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  suggest  more  that  is  better  than  that  which 
can  be  said. 

SHORT  NOTES. 


Can't  Understand. — In  many  schools  pupils  talk  so' 
indistinctly  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  a  visitor 
understands  what  they  say.     Why  is  this? 

Repeating  Answers. — Stop  it.  This  is  not  a  new 
criticism  nor  new  advice  in  regard  to  this  fault.  But 
why  do  you  keep  repeating  answers?  **What  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  United  States,  John?"  John — New 
York.  Teacher — New  York.  Name  the  largest  river 
in  the  U.  S.,  Mary.  Mary — The  Mississippi  is  the 
largest.  Teacher. — The  Mississippi. — Stop  this.  Please 
stop.     It  is  better  to  say  nothing. 

History. — Do  you  allow  your  pupils  to  commit  and 
recite  paragraphs  of   the   book?     Excuse   us  for    even 
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thinking'  it  possible  for  any  one  to  be  so  far   away  from 
'  ti-ue  teaching. 

Geography. — Do  you  allow  your  pupils  to  study  geog- 
raphy just  to  recite?  Do  they  learn  to  sc^  that  the  earth 
has  two  motions  and  that  they  cause  day  and  night  and 
the  change  of  seasons? 

Keeping  after  School.— Does  it  pay?  Is  it  peda- 
gog'ical?  Is  it  common  sense?  We  venture  the  assertion 
that  if  pupils  will  not  g"et  their  lessons  without  this, 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  teaching*. 

Map  Drawing.— Yes,  every  teacher  has  map  drawing 
in  school.  Why?  To  make  beautiful  maps?  To  give  the 
pupil  information?  No.  It  is  rather  to  have  him  give 
information.  It  is  a  means  of  expression.  He  learns  to 
represent  in  a  small  space  things  which  are  too  far  apart 
to  be  seen  at  one  time.  If  he  can  map  what  he  has  seen, 
he  will  be  able  to  read  a  map  of  something  he  has  not 
seen. 

The  Greatest.  Chicag-o  is  the  greatest  railroad 
center  in  the  United  States.  Philadelphia  is  the  great- 
est carpet  manufacturing  center  in  the  world.  Meriden, 
in  Connecticut,  manufactures  more  plated  silver  ware 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Oswego  has  the  larg- 
est starch  factory  in  the  world.  Providence  manu- 
factures more  jewelry  than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States.  Philadelphia  is  the  greatest  coal  market  in 
America.  Charleston  is  the  greatest  rice  market  in  the 
United  States.  Rochester  has  the  largest  carriage 
factory  in  the  United  States. 


FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 

1.    Subject, Pride  and  Selfishness 

^^ Pride  goeth  before  destructioyij  and  a  haughty  spirit  be/ore  a  fall,** 

I/ittle  Miss  Snowflake  came  to  town, 
AU  dressed  up  in  her  bran-new  grown, 
And  nobody  looked  so  fresh  and  fair 
As  litle  Miss  Snowflake,  I  declare. 
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Out  of  a  fleecy  cloud  she  stepped. 
Where  all  the  rest  of  her  family  kept 
As  close  together  as  bees  in  a  swarm 
In  readiness  for  a  big  snow-storm. 

But  little  Miss  Snowflake  couldnH  wait, 

And  she  wanted  to  come  in  g-reater  state, 

For  she  thought  that  her  beauty  would  ne  er  be  known 

If  she  came  in  a  crowd,  so  she  came  alone. 

All  alone,  from  the  great  blue  sky. 
Where  cloudy  vessels  went  scudding  by, 
With  their  sails  all  set  on  their  way  to  meet 
The  larger  ships  of  the  snowy  fleet. 

She  was  very  tired,  but  couldn't  stop 
On  tall  church  spire  or  chimney  top 
All  the  way  from  her  bright  abode 
Down  to  the  dust  of  a  country  road. 

There  she  rested,  all  out  of  breath, 
And  there  she  speedily  met  her  death, 
And  nobody  could  exactly  tell 
The  spot  where  little  Miss  Snowflake  fell. 

2.    Subject, Lovb— Duty 

** Actions  hpeak  louder  than  toords.*^ 

"I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  John; 
Then,  forgetting  his  work,  his  cap  went  on, 
And  he  was  off  to  the  garden  swing. 
And  left  her  wood  and  water  to  bring. 

**I  love  you,  mother,'*  said  rosy  Nell; 

**I  love  you  more  than  tongue  can  tell." 
Then  she  teased  and  pouted  full  half  the  day. 
Till  her  mother  rejoiced  when  she  went  to  play. 

**I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  Fan; 

**To-day  I'll  help  you  all  I  can. 
How  glad  I  am  that  school  doesn't  keep!'* 
So  she  rocked  the  baby  till  it  fell  asleep. 

Then,  stepping  softly,  she  fetched  the  broom 
And  swept  the  floor  and  tidied  the  room. 
Busy  and  happy  all  day  was  she; 
Helpful  and  happy  as  child  could  be. 

**I  love  you,  mother,"  again  they  said — 
Three  little  children  going  to  bed. 
How  do  you  think  that  mother  guessed 
Which  of  them  really  loved  her  best? 


■T^ 
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Children  sing  softly  after  teacher,to  a  familiar  tune: 

I  ought  to  love  my  mother; 

She  loved  me  long  ago. 
There  is  on  earth  no  other 

That  ever  loved  me  so. 

When  she  is  ill  to  tend  to  her 
My  daily  care  shall  be; 

Such  help  as  I  can  render 
Will  all  be  joy  to  me. 


3.    Subject, 


Friendship 


**^  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself  J riendly.^^ 

"W^ell,"  said  a  straight-backed,  straight- legged  chair  to  a  cozy  little 
rocking  chair,  by  whose  side  it  had  chanced  to  be  placed,  "beiore  I 
would  be  such  a  drudge  as  you  are,  I  would  be  a  stool  or  anything. 
People  are  not  content  with  making  you  nurse  every  person,  big  or 
little,  but  you  must  also  continually  be  rocking  them  to  and  fro. 

•*To  be  sure,"  answered  the  little  rocking  chair,  pleasantly,  *'I  am  al- 
ways on  the  go  to  please  others;  but  thereby  I  have  won  myself  many 
friends,  and  appear  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  everybody.  This  well 
repays  me  for  my  trouble." 

And  so  it  is  with  little  girls  and  little  boys  and  other  people.  Those 
who  cheerfully  and  willingly  do  for  others  are  the  ones  who  gain  for 
themselves  many  and  lasting  friends. 

4.    Subject, Work 

**JJ€  bccometh  poor  thatdealethioith  a  slack  hand;  but  the  hand  of 
the  diligent  maketh  rtc/i." 

Remember,  my  son,  you  have  to  work.  Whether  you  handle  a  pick, 
or  a  pen,  a  wheelbarrow  or  a  set  of  books,  digging  ditches  or  editing  a 
paper,  ringing  an  auction  bell  or  writing  funny  things,  you  must  work. 
If  you  look  around  you,  you  will  see  that  the  men  who  are  most  able  to 
live  the  rest  of  their  days  without  work  are  men  who  work  the  hard- 
est. Don't  be  afraid  of  killing  yourself  with  work,  my  son.  It  is  be- 
yond your  power  to  do  that.  Men  cannot  work  so  hard  as  that  on  the 
sunny  side  of  thirty.  They  die  sometimes,  but  it  is  because  they  quit 
work  at  6  p.  m.,  and  don't  get  home  until  2  a.  m.  It  is  the  interval  that 
kills.  The  work  gives  you  an  appetite  for  your  meals;  it  lends  solidity 
to  your  slumbers;  it  gives  you  an  appreciation  of  a  holiday.  There  are 
young  men  who  do  not  work,  my  son,  but  the  world  is  not  proud  of 
them.  The  great,  busy  world  does  not  even  know  they  are  there.  So 
find  out  what  you  want  to  be,  and  take  off  your  coat  and  make  a  dust 
in  the  world.  The  busier  you  are,  the  less  deviltry  you  will  be  apt  to 
get  into,  the  sweeter  will  be  your  sleep,  the  brighter  and  happier  your 
holidays,  and  the  better  satisfied  will  the  world  be  with  you.—Iioht,  /. 
Burdette, 
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5.    Subject— Think  Bbporb  You  Strike  Any  Creature  That  Can- 
not Speak. 

*^A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,^* 

I  remember  reading  in  my  boyhood  about  a  merchant  traveling  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  his  dog.  He  dismounted  for  some  purpose, 
and  accidentally  dropped  his  package  of  money.  The  dog  saw  it;  the 
merchant  did  not.  The  dog  barked  to  stop  him,  and  as  he  rode  farther 
bounded  in  front  of  the  horse  and  barked  louder  and  louder.  The 
merchant  thought  he  had  gone  mad,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster  and 
shot  him.  The  wounded  dog  crawled  back  to  the  package,  and  when 
the  merchant  discovered  his  loss  and  rode  back,  he  found  his  dying  dog 
Ijing  there,  faithfully  guarding  the  treasure. 

The  following  little  story  told  by  a  friend  of  mine,  is  not  so  painful, 
but  adds  force  to  the  thought,  think  before  you  strike  any  creature  that 
cannot  speak.: — 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  and  lived  up  in  the  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, I  worked  for  a  farmer,  and  was  given  a  span  of  horses  to  plough 
with,  one  of  which  was  a  four-year-old  colt.  The  colt,  after  walking  a 
few  steps,  would  lie  down  in  the  furrow.  The  farmer  was  provoked, 
and  told  me  to  sit  on  the  coitus  head,  to  keep  him  from  risix}g  while  he 
whipped  him,  Uo  break  him  of  that  notion,^  as  he  said.  But  just  then  a 
neighbor  came  by.  He  said,  *There's  something  wrong  here;  let  him 
get  np,  and  let  us  examine.*  He  patted  the  colt,  looked  at  his  harness, 
and  then  said.  Look  at  this  collar;  it  is  so  long  and  narrow,  and  carries  the 
harness  so  high,  that  when  he  begins  to  pull  it  slips  back  and  chokts  him  so 
he  canH  breathe,^  And  so  it  was;  and  but  for  that  neighbor,  we  should 
have  whipped  as  kind  a  creature  as  we  had  on  the  farm  because  he  lay 
down  when  he  couldn't  breathe.** 

It  was  only  the  other  day  I  heard  of  a  valuable  St.  Bernard  dog  being 
shot,  because,  having  a  wound  on  his  head,  concealed  by  the  hair,  he 
bit  a  person  who  handled  him  roughly. 

Boys,  young  and  old,  please  remember  that  the.se  creatures  are  dumb. 
They  may  be  hungry,  or  thirsty,  or  cold,  or  sick,  or  bruised,  or  woun- 
ded, and  cannot  tell  you. 

Think  before  you  strike  any  creature  that  cannot  speak  — Geo.  T.  Angei«i«. 

6.    Subject, Obedience 

**Well  done,  good  arid  faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been  faith ful  over 
a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  thingii."' 

An  eastern  king  was  once  in  need  of  a  faithful  servant  and  friend. 
He  gave  notice  that  he  wanted  a  man  to  do  a  day*s  work,  and  two  men 
came  and  asked  to  be  employed.  He  engaged  them  both  for  certain 
fixed  wages,  and  set  them  to  work  to  fill  a  basket  with  water  from  a 
neighboring  well,  saying  that  he  would  come  in  the  evening  and  see 
their  work.     He  then  left  them  to  themselves  and  went  away. 

After  putting  in  one  or  two  bucketfuls,  one  of  the  men  said,  "What 
is  the  good  of  doing  this  useless  work?**  As  soon  as  we  put  the  water 
in  one  side  it  runs  out  on  the  other.** 
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The  other  man  answered,  **But  we  have  our  day's  wages,  haven't  we? 
The  use  of  the  work  is  the  master's  business,  not  ours." 

**I  am  not  going  to  do  such  fool's  work,"  replied  the  other;  andtHrow- 
ing  down  his  bucket  he  went  away. 

The  other  man  continued  his  work  till  about  sunset  he  exhausted  the 
well.  Looking  down  into  it  he  saw  something  shining  at  the  bottom. 
He  let  down  the  bucket  once  more,  and  drew  up  a  precious  diamond 
ring. 

**Now  I  see  the  use  of  pouring  water  into  a  basket,"  he  exclaimed  to 
himself.  "If  the  bucket  had  brought  up  the  ring  before  the  well  was 
dry  it  would  have  been  found  in  the  basket.  The  labor  was  not  useless 
after  all." 

But  he  had  yet  to  learn  why  the  king  had  ordered  this  apparently 
useless  task.  It  was  to  test  the  capacity  for  perfect  obedience,  without 
which  no  servant  is  reliable. 

At  this  moment  the  king  came  up  to  him,  and  as  he  bade  the  man 
keep  the  ring  he  said,  '*Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  little  thing,  now  I 
see  I  can  trust  thee  in  great  things.  Henceforward  thou  shalt  stand  at 
my  right  hand. — Sunday. 
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**So  HERB'S  a  New  Year's  wish  for  both! 
May  we  keep  growing,  you  and  I! 
Learning  sweet  truths  in  sweetest  way, 
Living  in  sunshine  every  day; 
Having  fresh  love  for  Grod,  for  good. 
With  childlike  hearts  which  ripen  still 
To  moderate  wish  and  tempered  will. 
To  conquest  over  self  and  mood!" 

The  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers 

When  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

"The  scientific  way  to  destroy  evil  is  not  to  hold  it  up  and  analyze  it 
in  order  to  make  it  hateful,  but  rather  to  put  it  out  of  consciousness." 
— The  Arena 

A  MOVEMENT  has  been  started  to  make  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion a  cabinet  officer,  and  we  understand  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  United  States  Senate  to  make  the  bureau  of  education  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  government. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journai,  by  the  ISth  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  rem  ailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable, 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 
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Wb  ARK  GRATIFIED  to  know. that  so  many  teachers  are  aware  that 
the  year  1893  is  at  an  end  and  connect  the  fact  with  a  certain  promise, 
expressed  or  implied,  last  summer.  The  remittances  have  been  numer- 
ous and  many  of  them  have  been  accompanied  by  hearty  approval  and 
good  wishes.  For  all  these  kind  greetings  we  are  thankful.  X^et  the 
good  work  go  right  on.     We  are  still  in  a  receptive  mood. 

Thb  Indiana  Farmbrs*  Reading  CiRCi^E  is  an  enterprise  thit  de- 
serves the  cooperation  and  support  of  every  good  citizen.  It  is  along- 
the  general  line  that  most  teachers  are  already  working  on  and  they 
should  leiid  a  hand  whenever  opportunity  offers  in  this  newer  phase. 
A  teacher  should  be  interested  in  everything  and  anything  that  will 
promote  the  general  intelligence  of  the  community  in  which  he  teaches. 

Thanks  — The  Journai,  wishes  to  return  its  thanks  and  express  its 
high  appreciation  of  the  numerous  letters  and  resolutions  approving 
its  course  in  regard  to  the  State  Normal  School  trouble.  While  there 
are  a  few  persons  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy  that  feel  that  the 
JouRNAi«  has  not  at  all  times  said  the  proper  thing,it  takes  great  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  that  the  great  body  of  teachers  endorse  substantially 
and  cordially  its  conservative  course. 

Farmers'  Institutes  have  become  an  established  fact  in  Indiana. 
They  are  now  held  by  law  in  every  county  and  the  state  bears  a  part  of 
the  expense.  What  the  teachers'  institutes  have  done  and  are  doing 
for  teachers  in  giving  them  broader  views  and  higher  standards  of 
work,  these  institutes  will  do  for  the  farmer.  Many  teachers  are  also 
farmers,  and  many  others  are  indirectly  interested  in  farming  and  all 
should  take  an  active  interest  in  these  farmers'  institutes.  By  so  doing 
teachers  will  themselves  be  benefited  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
the  interests  of  the  communities  in  which  they  teach. 


VOLUME  XXXIX. 


With  this  issue  The  Indiana  Schooi«  Journai,  enters  upon  its  thirty^ 
ninth  year.  It  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  endeavor  to  keep 
abreast  the  best  educational  thought.  It  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  strive  to  give  teachers  what  will  help  them  most  in  their  every- 
day work.  It  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  exert  all  its  powers  to 
make  itself  acceptable  to  those  teachers  who  are  willing  to  do  some 
thinking  for  themselves  and  are  trying  to  grow  a  little  every  year. 

The  Journax  thoroughly  believes  that  it  can  be  of  most  service  to 
teachers,  not  by  filling  its  pages  with  mere  devices  and  formal  direc- 
tion as  to  how  to  do  things,  but  by  going  further  and  showing  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  devices  rest.  It  believes  that  an  educational  paper 
should  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  teachers  and  stimulate  them  to 
higher,  better  work.  To  do  this  work  in  the  best  possible  way  The 
JouRMAi*  has  placed  at  the  head  of  its  principal  departments  the  best 
qualified  persons  that  can  be  found. 

The  Journai*  wishes  again  to  return  thanks  to  a  host  of  loyal  friends 
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who  have  stood  faithfully  by  it  for  so  many  years.  It  will  strive  to 
continue  worthy  of  their  confidence  and  support.  It  starts  out  with  the 
intention  of  making*  volume  XXXIX  the  best  in  its  history. 


I^ESSONS  IN  COURTESY. 


**Politeness  costs  nothing-  and  buys  everything-."  Such  is  the  quota- 
tion one  often  uses,  and  yet  some  teachers  forget  all  about  the  les&ons 
in  courtesy.  They  are  so  easy  to  teach,  and  often  so  enthusiastically 
received  that  the  results  surprise  one.  For  instance,  if  the  teacher  al- 
ways smiles  a  "Good  morning','*  and  '*!  thank  you,"  or  **You  are  wel- 
•  come;"  if  she  says  **Excuse  me"  when  she  jostles  a  seat,  or  **I  beg  your 
pardon"  when  she  speaks  the  wrong-  name,  the  children  have  more  dig-- 
nity  and  pride  in  themselves.  She  may  even  insist  upon  like  behavior 
from  her  scholars.  A  little  attention  and  perseverance  will  make  the 
children  very  careful  to  the  teacher  and  even  to  each  other. 

Many  teachers  g-ive  little  talks  on  courtesy  after  the  opening  exer- 
cises. If  they  are  informal  and  she  interests  her  school,  she  can  teach 
them  lots  of  little  things  before  they  know  it.  Many  children  have  no 
idea  of  the  clothes,  blacking  and,  even  in  good  homes,  the  tooth-brush. 
Praise  nicely  combed  hair,  neatly  washed  hands  and  shiny  shoes. 
The  road  to  improvement  is  always  easier  when  you  find  something 
good  to  speak  of  first. 

Many  children  assume  such  awkward  attitudes,  both  when  sitting 
and  standing.  Isn't  it  better  to  insist  upon  a  good,  straight  carriage, 
an  easy,  upright  position,  than  to  find  boys  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  shoulders  humped  and  heels  scuffling,  or  girls  with  their  legs 
crossed,  elbows  akimbo,  or  one  hip  supporting  the  body?  Yet  these 
failings  are  common,  and  perhaps  if  children  were  watched  in  school 
they  would  make  men  and  women  who  were  more  erect,  better  formed 
and  healthier.  Insist  upon  the  boys  lifting  their  hats.  This  subject 
can  be  presented  in  a  very  fortunate  way,  and  made  so  attractive  that 
they  forget  their  bashf ulness.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  ways  of 
the  teacher.  If  she  is  careful  to  always  be  courteous,  even  when  ad- 
ministering a  punishment,  she  will  find  she  has  an  advantage  over  a 
sulky  or  obstinate  disposition.  If  she  asks  favors  politely  and  'always 
acknowledges  them,  her  pupils  will  be  more  anxious  to  do  them,  They 
will  pay  her  little  attentions  of  which  she  never  dreamed.  Her  work 
will  be  pleasanter,  easier  to  do  and  she  will  become  a  far  better 
teacher. — Ex.  

MORAL,  RECOVERY. 


The  following  is  so  full  of  life-giving  suggestions  that  we  copy  it  en- 
tire, and  endorse  its  every  sentiment.     Study  it: 

"Among  the  heroes  of  the  world  none  have  done  a  better  work  for 
mankind  than  those  who  by  obeying  the  spiritual  laws  of  God  have 
changed  evil  heredity  into  good  heredity.  Happy  is  his  lot  who  has  good 
ancestors.    'There  is  born  in  man  an  essence  that  makes  him  the  kind 
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of  being  he  is,*  says  a  writer  on  heredity,  and  to  purify  life  and  make 
its  tendency  high  and  noble  is  more  than  to  gain  wealth  or  fame. 

**There  are  three  orders  of  young  men  in  the  course  of  moral  gravi- 
tation. The  first  are  those  who  are  able  to  resist  every  allurement  of 
vice,  and  who  are  little  tempted  by  it.  The  second  are  those  who  make 
mistakes,  but  do  not  make  second  mistakes;  who  correct  life.  The 
third  are  those  who  repeat  evil  until  it  becomes  a  habit,  and  habit,  char- 
acter—and a  weak  character,  the  probable  destiny  of  a  family. 

'*0f  the  second  class  I  wish  to  speak  here.  The  young  man,  who^ 
finding  an  evil  tendency  in  his  life,  corrects  his  mistake,  has  not  only 
saved  his  own  reputation  and  spiritual  power,  but  he  has  given  to  the 
future  an  influence  and  tendency.  Some  of  the  noblest  characters  in 
the  world  have  been  developed  from  young  men  who  have  corrected 
mistakes. 

"The  principle  that  one  can  overcome  evil,  if  he  have  a  sufficieht  mo- 
tive, is  true  of  all  life.  Bolingbroke  left  his  dissipations  when  the  vis- 
ion of  the  crown  rose  before  him.  Shakespeare  thus  pictures  the 
altered  life  of  Henry  V.: 

"The  breath  no  dboner  left  his  father^s  body, 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him. 
Seemed  to  die  too;  yea,  at  that  very  moment. 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 

"The  young  student  of  adverse  heredity  who  should  study  Galton 
would  close  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  regret  and  sorrow.  All  men 
may  not  have  worthy  ancestors,  but  all  may  be  the  founders  of  worthy 
families,  or  at  least  leave  to  posterity  an  honorable  example  and  name. 
He  who  destroys  an  evil  in  his  own  nature  gives  a  good  influence  to  all 
time.  He  who  reverses  adverse  heredity  is  a  benefactor  of  genera- 
tions. Temperance  is  now  taught  in  schools  by  physiology,  and  ethics 
will  one  day  be  taught  largely  by  studies  in  heredity.  He  is  indeed  a 
celestial  knight  who  changes  the  current  of  evil  heredity  into  streams 
of  good,  and  it  is  such  moral  heroism  that  the  new  era  will  recognize 
and  crown." — Htzekiah  Butter  worthy  in  Chautaxiquan, 


QUESTIONSAND  ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  NOVEMBER. 


PHYSI0I.0GY.— Describe   the   various  organs  and  the  method  of  their 
action  that  take  part  in  respiration. 

Reading.—  **I  held  it  ever. 

Virtue  and  Knowledge  were  endowments  greater 
Than  Nobleness  and  Richeb!     Careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend; 
But  Immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  God.*'  — Shakespeare, 

1.    In  your  judgment,   what   relation   does   reading   bear   to  other 
subjects?  IQ 
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2.  What  physiological  reasons  exist  for  requiring^  a  scholar  to  stand 
upright  when  he  reads?  15 

3.  What  do  you  mean  by  colloquial  reading?  15 

4.  Is  it  a  good  style  of  reading?    Why?  15 

5.  To  what  kind  of  nobleness  does  the  author  refer?  10 

6.  What  does  he  mean  by  careless  heirs?  10 

7.  How  can  Immortality  attend  Virtue  and  Knowledge?  10 

8.  Express  the  idea  of  the  author  in  your  own  words.  15 

English  Grammar.— 1.  To  what  extent  would  you  combine  Compo- 
sition work  with  Grammar? 

2.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  practice  in  grammar  work  to  require  the 
correction  of  many  errors  in  sentence  construction?  Give  your 
reasons. 

3.  What  is  a  subordinate  clause?  What  classes  of  subordinate 
clauses  are  there? 

4.  State  the  use  of   where  in  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  I  live  where  I  was  born. 

(b)  This  is  the  city  where  he  lives. 

(c)  Where  were  you? 

5.  Justify  the  person  and  number  of  the  italicised  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)    Books  is  a  noun. 

(6)    Each  of  the  boys  has  his  own  friends. 

(c)    Neither  wealth  nor  position  is  the  chief  thing. 

6.  None  of  us  was  there.  Neither  of  us  were  there.  Which  is  cor- 
rect?   Give  reasons 

7.  What  does  a  tense  of  a  verb  show? 

8.  What  is  it  that  limits  the  number  of  tenses? 

9.  Write  an  original  compound  sentence  each  of .  whose  co-ordinate 
clauses  contains  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses. 

10.  Analyze  the  above  sentence. 

U.  S.  History. — State  some  of  the  causes  that  led  the  people  of  the 
several  European  nations  to  make  settlements  in  America,  and  state 
the  effects  of  one  of  the  settlements  upon  the  history  of  the  United 

States. 

2.  Name  the  great  diplomat,   the  great  financier,   the  most   noted 

naval  commander,   six  prominent  statesmen  and  six  generals  of  the 
Revolutionary  period. 

3.  State  the  leading  features  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  Give  the 
provisions  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Who  was  the  author  ol  each 
of  these  bills? 

4.  Name,  in  order,  the  Presidents  who  have  been  elected  to  a  second 
term.  Name  those  who  died  in  office  and  tell  who  succeeded  each  of 
them. 

5.  Trace  the  military  career  of  General  Grant  in  the  civil  war. 

Arithmetic  — 1.  If  the  same  number  be  added  to  both  terms  of  a 
proper  fraction,  what  effect  will  it  have  upon  the  value  of  the  fraction? 
Why? 
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2.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  84;  the  least  is  4  'i ,  the  greatest  473^  ; 
What  is  the  product  of  the  three? 

3.  A  merchant  sold  g^oods  for  $17,212.50  and  lost  J?  of  what  they 
cost  him.     How  much  did  they  cost  him?     Write  full  analysis. 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  papering^  a  room  36  feet  long^,  24  feet  wide,  IS 
feet  high,  with  paper  18  inches  wide,  at  $1  50  a  roll,  allowing  64  square 
yards  for  windows  and  doors,     (One  roll  of  paper  is  8  yards  long.) 

5.  The  interest  on  $640  from  March  12,  1B91,  to  January  27,  1895, 
was  $60.    What  was  the  rate? 

6.  What  annual  income  will  be  produced  by  $13,000   invested   in  3 '2    ' 
per  cent,  stock  at  91? 

7.  Of  two  pieces  of  land,  one  a  circle  18  rods  in  diameter  and  the 
other  a  right-angled  triangle  whose  hypotenuse  is  30  rods  and  whose  . 
base  is  24  rods,  which  is  the  larger  and  how  much? 

Geography. — 1.  Draw  map  of  your  county,  showing  its  boundaries 
and  the  outline  of  contiguous  counties. 

2.  Bound  Austria.     Name  three  largest  cities. 

3.  How  is  Egypt  governed?  What  is  most  remarkable  about  the 
Nile  River? 

4.  What  are  the  "Trade  Winds?*'  What  is  their  effect,if  any, upon 
climate?    Upon  commerce? 

5.  Name  some  geographical  reasons  for  the  commercial  importance 
of  Great  Britain. 

6.  What  ideas'should  be  developed,  and  how,  by  the  first  geography 
lesson? 

7.  Describe  the  surface  of  Pennsylvania,  locating  the  principal 
mountain  chains  and  rivers. 

8.  Draw  on  the  same  scale  rough  outline  maps  of  Texas  and  New 
Jersey  so  as  to  show  relative  sizes. 

9.  Locate  Calcutta,  Singapore,  The  Hague,  Hong  Kong,  Archangel. 

10.  Locate  Memphis  at  the  center  of  four  concentric  circles  and 
then  indicate  on  the  diagram  the  relative  direction  and  distance  from 
Memphis,  of  each  of  the  following  cities:  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
New  York,  Nashville,  Charleston. 

SciBNCB  OF  Education.— Compare  and  contrast  arithmetic  and  U*.  S. 
history  in  reference  to  the  following  points: 

1.  Nature  of  subject  matter. 

2.  Methods  of  instruction  made  necessary  by  nature  of  subject 
matter. 

3.  Culture  afforded  by  each. 

4.  Practical  utility  to  student. 

BuRKB— Ambrican  TAXATION.— 1.  It  is  stated  that  the  treaty  of 
Paris  opened  the  way  for  American  independence.  Justify  this  state- 
ment. 

2.  Give  the  three  measures,  proposed  by  Grenville,  which  Lecky 
says  produced  the  American  Revolution. 

3.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  Burke's  political  career. 
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4.  *  Burke  declared  the  Acts  of  Trades  to  be  *  instruments  of  empire," 
not  a  * 'means  of  defense.**     What  did  he  mean? 

5.  In  what  does  the  value  of  Burke*s  American  Orations  coasist? 

6.  On  what  g-round  did  Burke  oppose  American  taxation? 

7.  On  what  g-round  did  the  colonies  oppose  the  Stamp  Act? 

8.  **It  is  the  nature  of  all  greatness  not  to  be  exact."     Explain. 

9.  Distinguish  between  external  and  internal  taxation. 

10.  * 'Great  men  are  the.  g-uide-posts  and  land-marks  in  the  State." 
Illustrate.  

ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Physioi^ogy.— For  a  description  of  the  various  organs  of  respiration, 
-see  any  good  treatise  on  anatomy  or  any  of  our  best  text-books. 

The  respiratory  organs  form  a  continous  structure  through  which 
the  process  of  respiration  is  performed.  The  lungs  are  the  only  org-ans 
that  are  specially  active,  except  the  muscles  that  aid  in  respiration. 
As  the  chest  enlarges,  the  air  cells  fill  with  air.  The  chest  is  enlarged 
by  the  elevation  of  the  ribs  and  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm.  In 
expiration  the  ribs  and  diaphragm  relax  to  their  natural  position.  The 
principal  muscles  aiding  in  respiration  are  the  diaphragm,  the  inter- 
costals  and  the  abdominal  muscles. 

READING. — 1.  It  is  the  groundwork  of  all  other  studies.  It  is  the 
proper  and  intelligible  interpretation  of  language  forms  or  symbols, 
and  within  them  lie  much  of  the  knowledge  mankind  jxissesses.  Hence, 
let  the  child  learn  to  interpret  these  symbols  and  he  can  then  gather  in 
their  treasures. 

2.  An  upright  position  affords  the  respiratory  organs  greater  freedom 
of  movement.  The  shoulders  are  apt  to  be  held  straight,  and  the  head 
erect;  the  lungs  are  not  cramped  and  the  vocal  organs  have  free  action. 

3.  In  colloquial  reading,  that  tone,  expression,  and  emphasis  are 
used  that  are  employed  in  common  conversation. 

4.  Colloquial  reading  is  a  good  style  of  reading  for  literature  that 
demands  its  characteristic  features,  in  order  to  be  properly  expressed. 
The  style  of  reading  should  be  united  to  the  style  of  literature.  In  all 
cases,  the  characteristics  of  reading  should  be  such  as  to  make  the 
listener  closely  attend  to  what  is  being  read,  without  a  single  thought 
as  to  the  style  or  manner  of  reading,  or  the  actions  of  the  reader. 

5.  To  that  kind  that  is  not  necessarily  linked  with  virtue;  as  cour- 
age, generosity,  etc. 

6.  Those  "heirs**  who,  forgetful  of  the  honorable  legacy  left  them, 
would  in  various  ways  indicate  by  their  everyday  life  that  the  glorious 
mantle  of  their  ancestors  had  fallen  on  unworthy  shoulders. 

7.  By  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  As  a  principle  of  life, 
virtue  has  ever  been,  is  now  and  ever  will  be.  Throughout  the  historj' 
of  the  world  it  has  existed  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  Knowledge 
cannot  be  destroyed.  The  mind  that  holds  it  may  cease  to  be,  but  in 
the  meantime,  another  has  possessed  it,  and  thus  it  is  perpetuated  and 
ever  will  be  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 
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8.  I  always  believed  that  virtue  and  knowledge  were  g-reater  gifts 
than  nobleness  and  riches.  The  nobleness  may  be  shamed  or  disgraced, 
the  riches  may  be  wasted,  but  virtue  and  knowledge  are  as  indestructi> 
ble  and  everlasting  as  the  heavens,  and  the  man  who  possesses  them  is 
likened  unto  God. 

Grammar. — 1.  Composition  work  should  be  carried  along  with  the 
work  in  grammar  and  should  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  whole 
work  done.  Much  of  the  grammar  should  be  learned  from  the  work  in 
composition. 

2.  It  is  owing  altogether  as  to  what  the  "errors"  are,  and  as  to  what 
is  meant  by  "many."  At  least  once  a  week  there  should  be  a  lesson  con- 
sisting of  the  correction  of  errors  illustrating  those  that  are  actually 
made,  by  writers  and  speakers.  Few  pupils  will  ever  use  or  read  cor- 
rect English  sufficiently,  thereby  to  acquire  a  habit  ot  always  using 
that  kind  of  English;  hence,  the  reason  that  common  errors  should  be 
illustrated  and  contrasted  with  the  correct  forms,  in  order  to  keep  the 
student  warned  against  errors. 

3.  A  subordinate  clause  is  one  that  modifies  some  part  of  another 
clause,  or  forms  «ome  part  of  it.  This  "other  clause"  may  be  a  princi- 
pal clause  or  itself  subordinate  to  another  clause.  Subordinate  clauses 
may  be  classified  as  substantive,  adverbial" and  adjective. 

4.  In  (a)  "where"  is  a  conjunctive  adverb;  it  modifies  "live"  and 
"was  born"  and  joins  the  two  propositions.  In  (b)  "where"  is  a  relative 
adverb;  it  modifies  "lives,"  and  joins  its  proposition  to  the  noun  "city." 
In  (c)  "where"  is  an  interrogative  adverb;  it  is  used  in  asking  a  ques- 
tion and  tnodifies  "were." 

5.  In  (a)  "books"  is  spoken  of  merely  as  a  word,  and  not  as  a  num- 
ber of  objects;  hence,  as  it  is  only  one  word,  the  verb  should  be  singu- 
lar. In  (6)  "each"  is  the  subject  and  is  singular;  hence,  the  verb  "has" 
is  correct.  In  (c)  the  subjects  are  taken  separately,  being  joined  by 
*'Neither-nor"  and  the  verb  must  be  singular. 

6.  The  best  usage  and  Webster's  Dictionary  incline  to  the  use  of  the 
singular  verb  with  "none." 

7.  The  tense  of  the  verb  usually  indicates  the  time  of  the  action. 

8.  The  number  of  relations  an  event  may  have  to  time  limits  the 
number  of  tenses. 

9.  A  young  man  should  spend  his  time  to  the  best  advantage  while 
his  youth  is  passing,  and  when  the  battle  of  life  comes  on,  he  will  be 
ably  prepared  to  meet  it. 

10.  This  is  a  compound  sentence  consisting  of  two  members,  each  of 
which  is  complex.     (The  sentence  presents  no  special  difficulty.) 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  A  reliable  historian  says  that  "four  motives 
working  either  singly  or  conjointly,  led  to  the  settlement  or  coloniza- 
tion—(a)  the  spirit  of  adventurous  enterprise;  (b)  the  desire  for  wealth; 
[c]  economic  or  political  discontent;  and  {d)  religious  sentiment. 

The  effects  of  one  of  the  settlements,  that  of  Plymouth,  run  all 
through  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Their  love  of  education, 
their  firm  adherence  to  morals,  their  love  of  civil  liberty — all  grew  and 
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spread  their  influence  far  and  near;  and  their  influence  built  colleges, 
founded  churches  and  when  the  time  came,  struck  vig"orous  and  suc- 
cessful blows  for  liberty  and  independence 

2.  Benjamin  Franklin;  Robert  Morris;  Paul  Jones;  John  Jay;  John 
Adams;  Patrick  Henry;  John  Hancock;  Samuel  Adams;  Elbridg'e  Gerry. 
General  Greene,  General  Washing-ton.General  Gates,  General  Putnam, 
Greneral  Sullivan'  and  General  Schuyler. 

3.  The  au  hor  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  of 
Illinois.  Its  leading  features  were  (a)  Missouri  to  be  a  slave  state;  {h) 
north  of  latitude  36°  30',  slavery  to  be  forever  prohibited;  (c)  south  of 
that  line  to  be  free  or  slave  as  the  people  voted. 

The  author  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  was  Stephen  A .  Douglass, 
of  Illinois.  Its  leading  features  were  (a)  the  territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  to  be  created;  (b)  these  territories  to  be  slave  or  free  as  the 
people  voted;  (c)  the  fugitive  slave  law  to  be  extended  to  these  terri- 
tories. 

4.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Lincoln, 
Grant,  Cleveland  W  H.  Harrison— -John  Tyler;  Zachary  Taylor 
— Millard  Fillmore;  Abraham  Lincoln — Andrew  Johnson;  James  A. 
Garfield— Chester  A.  Arthur. 

5.  His  command  at  first  was  in  southeast  Missouri.  He  was  in  the 
campaign  in  which  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  were  captured  ajad  the 
battle'  of  Pittsburgh  Landing  fought.  He  stayed  west  until  he  cap- 
tured Vicksburg.  He  then  went  eastward  to  Chattanooga  where  he 
waged  a  vigorous  and  victorious  campaign  against  General  Bragg. 
Again  he  went  eastward,  this  time  to  Virginia,  where  he  remained 
till  the  close  of  the  war. 

Geography. — 3.  Egypt  is  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  yet  it 
is  independent  at  the  same  time,  and  its  sovereign  is  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  stronger  powers,  England  being  dominant.  Absolute  execu- 
tive power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Khedive,  under  the  supervision  of 
England. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Nile  is  almost  rainless,  and  for  1500  miles  it 
does  not  receive  a  single  tributary. 

4.  "Trade  Winds'*  is  the  name  given  to  the  polar  currents  of  air  from 
the  limits  of  the  zones  of  calms  to  about  30°  on  each  side  of  the  equator. 
These  currents  as  they  approach  the  equator,  where  the  axial  velocity 
toward  the  east  is  greater,  are  left  behind  by  the  more  rapidly  moving^ 
earth  and  thus  come  from  the  northeast  in  the  northern  hemishere  and 
from  the  southeast  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  They  were  called 
trade  winds  from  their  great  value  to  commerce.  At  present  they  are 
of  but  little  value  to  commerce,  as  steam  vessels  are  independent  of 
their  aid. 

Where  wide  areas  are  but  little  interrupted  by  mountain  ranges,  the 
trade  winds  are  perceptible  on  the  land  as  well  as  on  the  sea.  The 
climate  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  made  moist  by  the  trade  winds 
blowing  in  from  the  sea. 

5.  It  is  surrounded  by  water  and  the  coast  has  many  excellent  har. 
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bors.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  the  people  hardy  and  industrious, 
and  the  country  is  possessed  of  many  natural  resources,  such  as  coal 
and  iron,  that  stimulate  manufacture  and  ship  building. 

6.  Ideas  of  fornl,  color,  size,  direction  and  location,  by  objective  il- 
lustration and  familiar  conversation. 

SciBNCB  OF  Education. — Arithmetic  -is  a  science  which  is  an  orgcanic 
unity  of  truths  and  principles.  It  has  fundamental  ideas  out  of  which 
arise  subordinate  ones,  which  themselves  give  rise  to  others  contained 
in  them  and  all  so  related  as  to  give  symmetry  and  proportion  to  the 
whole.  Instruction  in  arithmetic  should  begin  with  oral  exercises  by 
means  of  sensible  objects  Farther  along  there  should  be  instructions 
in  methods  of  doing,  followed  by  the  reasons  for  so  doing.  The  method 
should  be  inductive.  The  study  of  arithmetic  cultivates  the  reasoning 
power  and  is  of  great  value  in  the  business  affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in 
giving  the  mind  much  valuable  discipline. 

In  history  the  facts  are  connected  by  the  relation  of  time,  rather 
than  by  facts  of  that  kind  or  quantity,  like  the  facts  of  sciences  gener- 
ally. They  are  the  acts  of  free  agents,  proceeding  from  the  operation 
of  a  spiritual  being  not  governed  by  inexorable  law,  like  the  forces  of 
nature,  but  which  is  a  law  unto  itself  and  which  freely  chooses  its 
course  among  the  external  circumstances  that  are  the  conditions  of  its 
actions. 

Instruction  in  the  elements  should  be  given  orally  and  the  basis  of  it 
should  be  biography.  The  first  lessons  should  be  in  the  form  of  narra- 
tives. Instruction  in  the  elements  should  be  given  in  connection  with 
geography.  By  using  outlines,  topics,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  the  memory 
is  aided.  The  effect  of  the  geography  of  a  country  on  its  people,  their 
progress  in  civil  libertj',  and  the  growth  of  their  institutions  should  all 
be  worked  out  with  great  care. 

The  study  of  history  gives  culture  to  the  memory  and  the  imagina- 
tion. Its  utility  is  seen  in  the  valuable  preparation  it  affords  man  for 
citizenship. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  It  will  increase  the  value  of  the  fraction,  because 
the  numerator,  being  smaller  than  the  denominator,  will  be  increased 
proportionately  more  than  the  denominator. 

2.  84  —  (  4!4  -I-  47^4  )  =  31^i,  the  other  number. 
4j4  X  31,34^  X  47^^  =  6822s%.     Ans. 

3.  $17,212.50  =  J*  of  the  cost. 

0^  of  $17,212.50  =  $318.75  =  <»V  <>*  the  cost. 
67  4-  $318.75  =  $21,356.25,  the  cost. 

4.  Taking  all  the  dimensions  in  yards  we  have: 
2X(12-|^8)X6=:240  square  yards  in  the  walls. 

12  X  8  z=  06  square  yards  in  ceiling,  and  336  sq.  yards  in  the  room, 
336  —  64  =  272  square  yards  of  paper  required. 
^  X  8  =  4  square  yards  in  each  wall. 
272  H-  4.  X  VA  =  $102.     Ans 
If  the  ceiling  is  omitted  the  24  rolls  of  paper,  costing  $36,  to  be  de- 
ducted, leaving  the  cost  $66. 
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5.  Subtracting  dates,  the  time  is  1  year,  10  months,  15  days.     The 
interest  of  $640  for  this  time  at  1^  is  $12.     Then,  160  h-  $12  =5%.  Ans. 

6.  $13,000  H-  .91  =  $14,285 J,  face  of  stock. 
3>^  %  of  $14,285»  =  $500.     Ans. 

7.  9«  X  3.1416  =  254.46%  square  rods  in  the  circle. 
^990  —  576  =  18,  the  other  side  of  triangle. 

%  X  18  X  24  =  216  square  rods  in  the  triangle,  and 
254.46%  —  216  =  38.46%  square  rods. 

{The  Query  Department  has  been  crowded  out  this  issue,] 


MISCELLANY. 


QUAI^IFICATIONS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Chai«mbrs,  Ind.,  December  11,  1893. 
Editor  Indiana  School  Journai,— Z>«ar  Sir: — I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  articles  on  **Qualifications  of  County  Superintendents," 
as  given  in  the  September  and  December  Journal.  J.  am  a  citizen  of 
the  state,  and  a  teacher  by  profession,  and  am  only  interested  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  state  and  in  the  particular  welfare  of  her 
schools.  What  states  have  abetter  administered  school  system  than 
Indiana?  If  any,  we  have  been  sadly  deceived  by  even  those  who 
wrote  the  articles  referred  to.  May  not  officers  elected  in  the  same 
manner  from  similar  material  continue  the  good  work  of  predecessors? 
Can  the  government  be  better  than  the  governed?  Would  it  not  be 
-  well  for  those  who  write  for  our  state  organ  to  pass  on  ability  to  instruct 
the  large  and  intelligent  class  addressed?  If  this  be  granted,  will  not 
Superintendent  Machan  present  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  a 
saloon-keeper  must  be  a  cnan  of  good  moral  character?"  I  think  the 
tenor  of  the  articles  is  wholly  contrary  to  our  established  ideas  of  a 
government  **for  the  people,  of  the  people  and  by  the  people."  I  think 
the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the  citizens  and  school  officers  can 
be  relied  on  in  this  matter  for  the  future  as  in  the  past.  Indeed,  did 
they  not  give  us  our  school-book  law  and  its  attendant,  a  complete 
classification  and  grading  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  largely  opposed 
by  this  same  favored  class,  who  would  like  a  monopoly  of  administer- 
ing the  schools?  Our  millenium  is  when  county  superintendents  may 
be  done  away  with  —when  parents  have  advanced  in  a  knowledge  of 
school  needs  to  such  a  point  as  to  be  able  to  directly  superintend  their 
own  schools.  E.  B.  Rizbr. 

St.  Josbph  Co.  has  fallen  in  line,  and  organized  a  county  teachers*^ 
association.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  Dec.  1  and  2,  and  is  reported  **a, 
success." 

Good  for  Indiana. — The  following  item  from  IIarper*s  Weekly  is  of 
interest  to  Indiana:  A  Columbia  professor  was  asked,  "what  is  the 
best  college  in  America?"  He  replied:  **If  you  mean  as  to  curriculum,. 
Indiana  University." 
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The  **New  Education/'  edited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs  W.  N.  Hailinan, 
has  "turned  its  toes  to  the  daisies" — not  by  the  fault  of  the  editors, 
but  by  fault  of  the  publisher. 

Adams  Co.  held  a  joint  teachers  institute  Dec.  16.  The  attendance 
was  remarkable,  considering*  the  weather,  and  the  work,  which  was 
principally  done  by  home  talent,  was  good.  Supt.  J.  F.  Snow  has  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  teachers,  and  is  doing  excellent  work. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Teacher's  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Rock- 
port  April  4,  5,  6,  1894,  and  the  program,  which  is  a  most  excellent  one, 
is  already  completed  and  published.  For  program  and  information 
address  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  J.  H.  Tomlin,  Rock- 
port. 

McCoRDSvii«i«B  has  just  completed  an  elegant  ten-thousand  dollar 
school  building.  Dedication  exercises  were  held  on  the  evening  of 
Dec.  9.  Supt.  Jackson  and  Deputy  State  Supt.  Glascock  delivered  the 
main  addresses  of  the  evening.  J.  W.  Jay  is  serving  his  fifth  year  as 
principal  of  schools  there. 

The  FACUI.TY  of  Indiana  University  has  been  trained  at  thirty-*»ix 
different  universities.  Among  these  are  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Clark,  Amherst,  Chicago,  and  Stanford  Universities  in 
America,  and  Goettingen,  Munich,  Paris,  Berne,  Berlin,  Heidelburg, 
Leipzig,  Strassburg  and  other  universities  in  Europe. 

Johnson  Co.  held  an  excellent  two-day  association  Dec.  1  and  2,  with 
a  popular  lecture  on  the  intervening  evening.  Thework  was  principally 
done  by  home  tallent,  and  there  was  not  an  exercise  from  beginning  to 
end  that  was  not  well  prepared  and  carefully  considered.  Supt. 
Charles  F.  Patterson  has  his  work  well  in  hand,  and  is  one  of  Indiana's 
most  efficient  sup'ts. 

DbKai«b  County  Teachers'  Association  held  its  sixth  session  at  Wat- 
erloo, Nov.  30,  Dec.  1  and  2.  It  was  a  grand  success.  The  spelling 
contest  for  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  was  specially  interesting. 
Nearly  every  teacher  in  the  county  was  there  and  did  his  part.  Chas. 
E.  Kriebel,  superintendent  of  Butler  schools,  was  president.  C.  M. 
Merica  is  county  superintendent. 

Last  Month,  in  making  a  notice  of  the  city  superintendents'  con- 
vention, the  names  of  the  officers  for  the  coming  year  were  uninten- 
tionally omitted.  They  are  as  follows:  President,  D.  W.  Thomas, 
Elkhart;  vice-president,  B.  F.  Moore,  Frankfort;  secretary,  W.  P.  Bur- 
ns, BluflFton;  treasurer,  L#.  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis;  chairman  executive 
committee,  J.  W.  Carr,  Anderson. 

The  Marion  Normai«  College  is  making  some  important  improve- 
ments this  year.  The  new  building,  now  almost  completed,  will  be  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  convenient  college  buildings  in  the  state. 
Prof.  J.  V.  Zartman,  of  the  State  Normal  class  of  '93,  if  doing  excel- 
lent work.  Prof.  Hawes  is  now  in  the  Medical  College  of  Indiana,  but 
will  be  in  charge  of  physiology  and  science  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer terms.  All  departments  are  being  strengthened  and  the  work 
brought  up  to  the  highest  standard. 
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PERSONAL. 


P.  D.  L.  Ai^SPACH  is  in  chargce  at  Arctic. 

J.  H.  Hanahan  is  the  White  River  man. 

G.  Hacker  still  holds  a  steady  rein  at  Berne. 

W.  A.  ASPY  is  principal  of  the  Geneva  schools. 

John  F.  Englb  is  superintendent  of  the  Orleans  schools. 

Chari,es  E.  Kriebei,  is  superintendent  of  the  Butler  schools. 

W.  T.  GooDEN,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  still  superintendent  at  Pana, 
111. 

A.  D.  MoFFETT  is  rendering-  good  satisfaction  as  superintendent  at 
Decatur.  , 

Wii,L  FeatherngiIvL  is  entering  upon  the  work  of  superintending 
the  Franklin  schools  with  vigor  and  with  intelligence  and  is  g-iving: 
good  satisfaction. 

W.  J.  Wii^UAMs,  who  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Franklin 
schools  to  care  for  a  sick  wife,  who  has  since  died,  is  now  at  liberty  to 
accept  work.     He  deserves  a  good  place. 

Geo.  p.  Brown,  formerly  one  of  our  leading  Indian  educators,  now 
editor  of  the  Public  School  Journal  has  been  in  poor  health  for  some 
time  past.  He  has  a  host  of  Hoosier  friends  who  wish  him  a  speedy  re- 
covery, - 

R.  G.  Boone,  our  old  Indiana  friend,  now  president  of  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  school,  is  to  read  a  paper  this  year  before  the  Michigan 
State  Teachers'  Association.  His  thousands  of  Indiana  friends  remem- 
ber him  kindly  and  wish  him  well. 

E.  C.  Hewktt,  author  of  Hewett's  Pedagogy  and  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  but  now  associate  editor 
of  the  Publir  School  Jonrnuly  recentlj'  paid  the  Journai^  office  a  pleasant 
visit.     Mr.  Hewett  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  in  Indiana. 

W.  H.  Mace,  now  professor  of  history  in  Syracuse  University^  N.  Y., 
in  addition  to  his  college  work,  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  university  ex- 
tertsion  lecturing.  Mr.  Mace,  as  many  Indiana  teachers  can  testify, 
is  an  excellent  institute"  worker,  and  The  Journal  is  glad  to  know  that 
he  is  to  spend  next  institute  season  in  this  state. 

Dr.  Alexander  Martin,  for  many  years  president  of  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, died  recently  after  a  brief  illness.  He  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  University  a  few  years  ago  and  took  a  professorship  with  lighter 
duties.  Dr.  Martin  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character  and  served 
his  day  and  generation  nobly.  Few  men  have  lived  to  accomplish  so 
much  good. 

Dr.W.N.Hailmann,  superintendhnt  of  LraPorte  schools,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  Indian  schools  with  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington, at  a  salary  of  $3,500.  The  above  announcement  is  made  in 
the  daily  papers  just  as  the  Journal  goes  to  press  and  there  is  not  time 
to  obtain  further  particulars.  President  Cleveland  has  made  a  fortu- 
nate appointment.  Dr.  Hailmann  is  capable  and  honest  and  whatever 
he  does  will  be  done  with  an  eye  single  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  In- 
dian. 
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Prof.  Jas.  A.  Woodburn,  of  the  State  University,  was  married  on 
Thanksgiving  Qay  to  Miss  Caroline  L.  Gelston,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Miss  Gelston  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University  and  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  for  some  years  past.  Prof.  Woodburn  is  known  to 
many  Indiana  teachers  as  a  superior  institute  instructor  and  popular 
lecturer,  his  specialty  being  history.  The  Journai,  extends  hearty 
congratulations.  ' 

Miss  Gracb  H.  Weaver  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  teachers  of 
the  Marion  schools  died  recently  after  a  sickness  of  only  a  few  days. 
She  was  a  native  of  Jennings  Co.  where  she  was  educated  and  did  most 
of  her  teaching.  She  has  for  the  past  four  years  taught  in  Marion  and 
lived  with  her  brother  W.  D.  Weaver  who  issupt.  of  the  Marion  schools. 
It  can  be  truthfully  said  of  Grace  Weaver  that  she  did  her  duty  as  she 
saw  it  in  all  relations  of  life — what  more  can  be  said? 

E.  G.  Machan,  supt.  of  LaGrange  Co.,  has  been  greatly  annoyed  for 
some  years  past  by  charges  against  him  that  were  damaging  to  his 
character.  He  recently  brought  a  suit  for  libel  against  the  man  who 
had  made  and  kept  repeating  the  false  charges.  Rather  than  abide 
the  results  of  the  suit  the  man  charged  with  libel  has  made  and  pub- 
lished a  full  and  complete  retraction  of  all  the  false  accusations.  Mr. 
Machan*s  many  friends  will  rejoice  with  him  over  the  happy  terminat- 
ion of  this  unhappy  aifair  At  the  close  of  the  recent  association  his 
teachers  presented  him  with  a  valuable  silver  water  set  and  **The 
Prince  of  India." 

BOOK   TABLE 

No.  SO,  Riverside  Literature  Series  contains  verses  in  prose  and 
poetry  for  beginners  in  reading.  These  are  selected  from  standard 
English  and  Ameircan  writers.  Price  15  cents.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  Century  contains  a  new  novel  by  Mark  Twain.  The  great 
Christmas  number  contains  a  sermon  by  Phillip  Brooks,  seven  com- 
plete stories,  a  magnificent  array  of  full-page  engravings,  a  new  pic- 
ture of  General  Grant,  letters  from  Kdwin  Booth  &c.  Price  $4.00. 
With  School  Journal  $4.85. 

St.  Nicholas  for  December  is  as  beautiful  a  publication  as  the  most 
fastidious  child  can  desire.  Since  its  union  with  Wide- Aioakf^  its  size 
has  been  materially  increased.  It  contains  about  100  pp.  Mark 
Twain's  new  story  **Tom  Sawyer  Abroad,*'  is  as  amusing  as  Mark 
Twain  could  make  it.  Rudyard  Kipling  if  one  of  the  contributors  for 
the  new  volume.    $3.00  per  year,  with  School  Journal  $3.85. 

All  Around  the  Year  1894,  issued  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  calendars  of  the  season.  It  is  printed  on  heavy 
bristol  board,  each  month  decorated  with  a  pretty  design.  The  decorat- 
ions are  chiefly  figures  of  little  girls  in  graceful  attitudes.  The  twelve 
cards  are  fastened  with  silk  cord,  and  a  chain  and  rings  make  it  pos- 
sible to  suspend  it  from  any  desired  point.  The  regular  price  of  this 
calendar  is  50  cts.     We  will  send  it  with  the  School  Journal  for  $1.75 

*'Mental  Development  in  the  Child,"  by  W.  Preyer,  is  another  of 
the  International  Educational  Series,  published  by  D  Appleton  &  Co. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  itteresting  books  of  this  valuable  series.  The 
author  several  years  ago  began  a  careful  study  of  the  development  of  the 
child's  mind  in  the. first  five  years  of  its  existence.  The  results  were 
published  and  make  an  interesting  and  profound  study.  The  present 
volume  is  on  the  same  general  subject  and  gives  the  results  of  more 
extended  observation.  It  is  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  technical 
terms.     It  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  and  every  parent. 
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HARPER'S  Weeki,y  takes  a  front  rank  among  American  illustrated 
publications.  It  employs  the  best  artists  in  the  country  and  all  the 
notable  events  are  pictured  forth  on  its  pages.  Its  contents  are  fresh, 
clear  and  decided.  No  one  doubts  where  the  editor  of  the  Weekly 
stands  in  politics  and  morals.  A  regular  subscriber  and  reader  of  the 
Weekly  is  informed  on  all  questions  of  the  hour.  Harper^ s  Bazar  is 
is  authority  on  all  the  freaks  of  fashion.  Its  readers  are  kept  up  with 
fhe  times  not  only  on  what  to  wear,  but  many  of  the  details  of  house- 
keeping and  home-making  receive  attention  from  its  worthy  editor, 
Margaret  Sangster. 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  narrated  with  special  reference  to  lit- 
erature and  art.  By  H.  A.  Guerber,  Lecturer  on  Mythology.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.  The 
student  of  literature  is  constantly  meeting  references  to  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology.  He  gets  only  the  half  meaning  of  the  passage  con- 
taining such  a  reference  unless  he  knows  the  myth  or  fable  that  fur- 
nishes the  illustration.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to,  present  a  complete 
and  interesting  account  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  student  will  appreciate  its  great  influence  upon  Htera- 
lure.  And  not  only  are  writers  in  debt  to  the  fables  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  mythology  has  furnished  art  with  more  subjects  for  brush 
and  chisel  than  any  other  source  The  seventy-one  full  page  illustra- 
tions in  this  book  are  copies  of  famous  pictures  and  statuary  found  in 
noted  European  galleries.  The  illustrations  alone  which  are  photo- 
gravures are  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  The  closing  chapter  includes 
an  analysis  of  myths  by  the  light  of  philology  and  compara  ive  mythol- 
ogy. A  map,  genealogical  table  and  complete  glossary  and  index 
adapt  this  little  volume  for  constant  use  in  the  library  and  art  gallery  at 
home  and  abroad,  The  book  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  one  and  the 
public  owe  thanks  to  the  American  Book  Company.     Price  $1.50. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School. — 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantagesto  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

Read  the  new  advertisements  this  month      It  will  pay  you. 

Baker  &  Thornton,  of  Indianapolis, 

are  dealers  in  kindergarten  goods  and  primary  supplies.     Send 
for  catalogue.  12-tf 

School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

Holiday  Excursions.— I^ake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  Fort 
Wayne,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  Natural  Gas  Route,  will  sell  for  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year  Holidays,  excursion  tickets  between  all  sta- 
tions on  its  line,  at  the  very  low  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  for  the 
round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  on  December  23,  24,  25,  30  and  31,  1893 
and  January  1,  1894,  limited  going  to  date  of  sale,  and  good  returning 
up  to  and  including  January  2,  1894.  For  tickets,  rates,  time,  and  gen- 
eral information  call  on  any  ticket  agent  of  the  above  route  or  address 
C.  F.  Daly,  General  Passenger  Agent,  or  H.  C.  Parker,  Traffic  Mana- 
ger, Indianapolis,  Ind.  12-2t 
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FROM  ARNOLD  TOMPKINS. 


Bj  permission  Of  Professor  Tompkins  I  publish  the  following,  con- 
tained in  a  letter  which  he  recently  wrote  to  a  leading  school  man  of 
this  state.  It  will  be  read  by  thousands  with  much  interest,  because  it 
is  from  a  great  man  and  expresses  an  opinion  on  some  very  important 
questions: 

Can  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  independent  normal  schools  be  "/lon- 
/«£,  earnest  and  efficient  school  menf^* 

Can  a  school  of  such  class  have  in  it  ^*an  elevating  and  wholesome  spirit y 
cultivating  in  the  student  proper  methods  of  work  and  right  views  of  lifef*^ 

The  letter  will  speak  for  itself,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  indulg- 
ence,  I  would  ask  that  those  who  read  it  would  take  special  notice  that 
Professor  Tompkins  speaks  of  the  school  of  which  I  am  principal,  with 
a  freedom  that  characterizes  a  great  mind  that  can  see  and  think  with- 
out prejudice. 

I  admit  that  there  is  just  reason  for  complaint  against  these  schools. 
I  think  no  one  knows  their  weakness  better  than  I  do. 

The  problem  of  which  Professor  Tompkins  speaks,  that  of  making  a 
school  self-supporting  and  at  the  same  time  thorough,  we  claim  we  have 
solved,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  men  who  have  solved  that  problem 
enjoy  a  larger  professional  freedom  than  any  other  class  of  school  men. 

Following  is  the  extract  from  Mr.  Tompkins'  letter: 

*'A  week's  work  with  Pres.  L.  M.  Sniff  and  Prof.  L.  W.  Fairfield,  of 
the  Tri-State  Normal  College,  in  the  Steuben  county  institute,  fully 
convinced  me  that  they  are  honest,  earnest  and  efficient  school  men. 
They  are  effective  speakers,  and  plead  the  cause  of  education  in  good 
shape.  The  indications  are  that  the  Tri-State  Normal  College  has  in 
it  an  elevating  and  wholesome  spirit,  cultivating  in  the  student  proper 
methods  of  work  and  correct  views  of  life.  I  hasten  to  say  this  in  way 
of  fairness,  for  you  know  I  have  always  been  a  little  shy  of  the  meth- 
ods and  doctrines  of  private  normal  school  men.  The  problem  of 
making  a  school  self-supporting  and  at  the  same  time  thorough  is  a 
great  one.  Let  us  hope  it  can  be  done,  and  encourage  every  honest  ef- 
fort in  that  direction.  Arnoi.d  Tompkins." 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  catalogue  free  to  any  address.  Please  see 
our  ad.  in  this  number  of  The  Journai^.  L.  M.  Sniff, 

President  Tri-State  Normal  College,  Angola,  Ind. 

Thk  Indiana  Leafi,ets,  advertised  on  another  page,  are  excellent 
helps,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  many  teachers.  See  advertise- 
ment and  send  for  a  few  specimens.  1-lt 

Merry  Christmas! -Holiday  excursions  at  very  low  rates  to  and 
from  all  stations  on  the  Big  Four  Route.  Tickets  on  sale  Dec.  23,  24, 
25,  30  and  31,  1893,  and  Jan.  1, 1894.  Tickets  good  returning  until  Jan. 
2, 1894.    For  tickets  and  full  information  call  on  agents  Big  Four  route. 

To  County  Superintendents:— The  undersigned  (lately  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  National  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  Ohio,) 
desires  engagements  for  work  in  the  county  institutes  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  during  the  mouths  of  July,  August  and  September,  1894. 
Eighteen  years'  experience;  high»grade  professional  work;  usual  terms. 
Address,  W.  A  Clark,  5  l^ee  St.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  ll-3t 
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WAI.TER  Baker  &  Co.,  the  larg-est  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Manufactur- 
ers on  this  continent,  have  carried  off  the  highest  honors  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  ^  They  received  fr6m  the  board  of  judg-es  th^ 
highest  awards  (medal  and  diplomas)  on  all  the  articles  contained  in 
their  exhibit,  namely,  breakfast  cocoa,  premium  No.  1  chocolate,  Ger- 
man sweet  chocolate,  vanilla  chocolate,  cocoa  butter.  A  copy  of  Miss 
Parloa's  **Choice  Receipts"  will  be  sent  free  to  any  housekeeper  on  ap- 
plication, by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester, 
Mass.  1-lt 

Big  PI.ACES  Vacant. — Presidency  of  College,  $3600;  Presidency 
State  Normal,  $3000;  Superintendency  City  School,  $2000;  Physics  and 
Biology,  City  High  School,  each  $1500;  Mathematics,  two  positions. 
College,  $2000  and  $900;  History,  College,  $2000;  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
College,  $1800;  Chemistry,  College,  $1000;  Lady ,  Principal,  Academy, 
$1000;  Lady  Training  Teacher,  State  Normal,  $1000;  Lady  for  Music, 
$800;  Places  vacant  for  Sept.  '94.  Mr.  C .  J.  Albert,  manager  of  the 
Albert  Teachers*  Agency,  211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  has  already  been 
asked  to  name  candidates  for  these  places,  as  well  as  for  many  smaller 
ones.  1-lt 

The  whole  art  of  teaching  is  in  the  art  of  awakenening  the  natural 
curiosity  of  young  minds  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  it  afterwards. 
In  order  that  knowledge  may  be  properly  digested  it  must  have  been 
swallowed  with  good  appetite.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  United  States 
School  Furniture  Co.'s  Topographical  Relief  Map  of  the  United  States 
must  prove  a  resistless  incentive  to  the  study  of  Geography.  It  teaches 
ideas  and  the  right  ones,  too,  instead  of  words.  Progressive  teachers 
will  be  interested  in  it.  IT  is  ediicationali*y  sound  and  stands  for  just 
what  rational  education  is  striving^  after.  The  publishers  have  offices 
in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Sidney,  Ohio.  11-tf 

A  New  Departure. — The  National  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  occupies  a  new  field  of  life  insurance.  It  issues  policies 
to  many  persons  who  by  reason  of  occupation,  over  or  under  weight, 
former  illness,  family  history,  etc.,  etc.,  have  heretofore  been  denied 
the  benefits  of  life  insurance  by  other  companies.  This  is  done  by 
charging  a  rate  corresponding  with  the  risk  assumed,  the  same  as  fire, 
accident  and  marine  insurance.  Hitherto  this  idea  has  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  applicants  for  life  insurance  who  could  not  conform  to  certain 
cast  iron  rules  in  which  prejudice  often  plays  a  larger  part  than  com- 
mon sense,  have  been  rejected  and  unable  to  obtain  protection  for  their 
families.  Scores  of  people  can  be  found  in  every  community  who  have 
been  rejected  by  some  life  insurance  company,  who,  by  continued  good 
health,  have  proved  themselves  good  risks  and  have  lived  longer  than 
many  who  have  been  accepted.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  risks  could  be  written  with  safety  and  profit  by  a 
proper  system  of  rating.  It  has  been  successfully  done  in  England  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  The  National  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has 
originated  the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan  and  proposes  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  a  good  insurance  on  a  perfect,  sound  and  equitable  basis,  to  a  large 
class  of  deserving  persons  who,  for  trivial  reasons  and  technicalities 
carried  to  an  unwarranted  extreme,  could  not  obtain  the  insurance  of 
which  they  stand  specially  in  need  and  provide  means  of  comfort  and 
happiness  for  those  they  leave  behind  them. 

THE    INDIANA    LEAFLETS         ■-» 

{To  Correspond  to  the  Course  of  Study  Xow  in  Use  in  Western  Schools.) 

No.  1,  Brjatit'fl  "Death  of  the  Flowers,"  5  or  more  Ic  each:  No.  2,  Bryant's  "Thana- 
topsis,"  5  or  more  Ic  «ach;  No.  3,  Whittier's  "White  Mountains,^'  5  or  more,  Ic  each; 
No.  4,  Bryant's  "The  Flood  of  Years,"  5  or  more  ic  each;  No.  6,  Irving-'s  "West  Min- 
ster Abbey,**  5  or  more  3c  each:  No.  7,  Holmes's  "Old  Ironsides,"  5  or  more  Ic  each; 
No.  8,  Patriot'*  Day  exercises.  5  or  more  3c  eacli:  No.  9,  Indiana  Authors,  5c  per  copy. 

Lit  Address  8UN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  RICHMOND.  IND. 
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THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  fortieth  annual  convention  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  State  House,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  December  26,  27,  28,  and  29,  1893. 

On  the  evening  of  December  26,  the  meeting"  was  called  to  order  by 
the  retiring-  President,  J.  N.  Study,  of  Richmond.  The  exercises  were 
opened  with  a  duet  by  Misses  Emma  and  Leila  Parr,  of  Indianapolis, 
after  #hich  prayer  was  oifered  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Fisher,  of  Hanover  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Study  said  that  he  refused  to  inflict  upon  the  association  a 
valedictory  address  as  there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  proceeding-. 
He  then  introduced  the  President-elect,  L.  O.  Dale,  of  Wabash,  who  de- 
livered his  inaugural  address  on  the  subject,  **The  Relation  of  the 
Public  Schools  to  Good  Government.**  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
Mr.  Dale's  address: 

I.  The  nature  of  our  government — (a)  the  people  the  government; 
{b)  laws  made  and  executed  through  representatives;  (c)  the  above  not 
clearly  understood  by  the  majority. 

II,  Evils  in  our  political  organizations  and  civic  affairs  in  general — 
(o)  evils  mentioned,  as  buying  votes,  ballot-box  stufling,  lying,  bribery, 
etc.;  (b)  cause  of  evils  -  (1)  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  better  class 
of  citizens  in  political  affairs;  (2)  conscienceless  politicians  allowed  to 
control  politics;  (3)  organized  political  machinery;  (4)  a  general  ac- 
quiescence in  evil  practices  as  not  being  subject  to  correction,  i.  e.,  not 
possible  to  correct. 

in.  The  unwelcome  object  lessons  which  these  practices  furnish  the 
young — (1)  patriotism,  honesty,  etc.,  destroyed. 

IV.  The  crying  need  of  training  in  citizenship— (a)  knowledge  of  our 
government  in  its  essential  nature,  this  knowledge  to  be  gained  by 
study  of  our  constitution;  (6)  more  general  intelligence  and  higher 
moral  purpose  needed  in  civic  life. 

V.  Our  schools  the  only  institution  that  can  effectually  check  the 
tide  of  destroying  influences — (a)  home,  pulpit  and  press  do  some  good, 
but  it  is  incidental  and  desultory  instruction;  {h)  our  schools  the  hope 
of  our  country;  (c)  perpetuity  of  our  government  must  rest  on  educa- 
tion of  the  masses. 

VI.  Civil  government  should  be  taught  in  all  public  schools,  ele- 
mentary political  economy  and  sociology  in  all  high-schools,  and  ad- 
vanced political  economy    and  sociology   in   all   normals,  colleges  and 
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universities;  (a)  texts  suitable  for  teaching  civics  placed  in  teachers' 
and  young-  people's  reading  circle  courses. 

Vn.  Summary  of  benefits  from  a  more  general  education  in  citizen- 
ship and  its  duties. 

The  association  was  now  favored  with  a  vocal  duet  by  the  Misse* 
Parr,  after  which  Howard  Sandison,  State  Normal  School,  gave  an 
address  on  *'The  Co-ordination  of  Studies.  [This  will  be  printed  in 
full  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journai,.] 

Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Business  the  committee  on  the 
nomination  of  officers  was  appointed.     Adjournment. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  27.— Miss  Emma  Parr  sang  a  solo.  Prof,  A.  R. 
Benton,  Butler  University,  conducted  the  devotional  exercises. 
The  first  subject  discussed  was  **State  or  Public  Education."  This 
was  a  sympo.sium  and  Joseph  Swain,  President  Indiana  University, 
read  the  first  paper,  "The  University  and  the  State,"  in  which  he  said; 

In  coming  before  the  teachers  of  the  State  Association  of  Indiana 
for  the  first  time  as  the  representative  of  the  State  University,  allow  me 
to  bear  its  message  of  good  will  to  this  body.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
State  University  to  enter  into  still  more  cordial  relations  with  the 
schools  of  the  state,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  in  every  way  that  it  can 
to  strengthen  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  While  the  Universi- 
ty wishes  in  every  way  to  be  helpful  to  the  lower  schools,  it  would 
recognize  no  less  emphatically  the  reciprocal  relationship  and  inter- 
dependence. 

I  would  attempt  to  show,  (1),  that  the  State  University  in  the  United 
States  has  become  as  distinctly  a  recognized  part  of  our  school  system 
as  the  common  schools,  and  like  them  is  the  result  of  a  national  spirit. 
(2  ,  Some  reasons  for  the  existence  of  a  State  University.  (3),  Some 
things  the  University  should  do  for  the  State. 

To  the  early  colonists  learning  was  a  trust  which  had  been  carried 
across  the  sea  to  be  fostered  and  handed  down  to  posterity  and  it  was 
alike  sacred  to  the  church  and  to  the  society  of  a  new  community.  In 
this  early  period,*  a  tendency  toward  that  which  educated  the  individual 
as  a  sovereign  citizen  and  prepared  him  for  the  duties  of  the  State,  was 
wanting.  The  first  schools  in  this  country  were  copies  of  the  English 
schools,  but  the  financial,  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the  old 
country  were  lacking  in  the  new  and  the  American  schools  could  not 
rival  their  foreign  prototypes.  In  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  colonial 
government  came  to  the  support  of  the  schools  and  furnished  an  income 
by  means  of  taxation. 

In  the  early  colonial  education  the  Church  and  State  were  closely 
allied.  Its  dominant  spirit  was  benevolence.  The  whole  emphasis 
was  upon  moral  elevation  and  the  support  of  religion.  After  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  sentiments  were  advanced  in  favor  of 
universities,  **created,  controlled  and  supported  by  the  state.'*  There 
was  a  new  demand  for  a  political  education,  "an  education  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  sovereign  citizen."  The  state  not  only  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  higher  education  for  the  elevation  of  its  subjects,  but  by  ex- 
emption from  taxation  it  encourages  private  and  denominational 
schools,  as  well  as  state  schools . 

The  belief  in  state  higher  education  by  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  Monroe  and  later,  Edward  Everett,  and  all  American  states- 
men of  this  order,  has  been  a  powerful  stimulus  to  its  promotion.  The 
belief  of  Jefferson  that  the  university'  is  as  much  a  public  trust  as  the 
primary  schools,  is  one  that  is  receiving  practical  acceptance  in  the 
development  of  state  institutions  in  the  west  and  northwest  This  is 
no  more  a  marvellous  fact  than  the  development  in  the  last  decade  of 
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the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  aud  other  state 
institutions. 

I  recently  sent  out  circulars  to  fifty  different  colleges  of  the  United 
States  asking  for  figures  showing  the  growth  in  the  last  decade  I 
lind  that  while  the  income  has  about  doubled  in  these  institutions  the 
attendance  has  much  more  than  doubled.  When  we  consider  that  the 
population  has  increased  in  the  United  States  in  this  period  about  25% 
this  shows  a  marked  growth  in  the  estimate  placed  on  the  value  of 
higher  education.    The  growth  is  specially  decided  in  state  institutions. 

A  State  University  is  indeed  a  public  trust,  and  sooner  or  later,  thfe 
people  of  the  state  will  see  to  it  that  the  State  University  is  built 
''higher,  broader  and  deeper"  than  any  ideal  which  we  now  contem- 
plate. It  is  well  that  Iceland  Stanford  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  devote 
their  millions  to  the  building  of  great  universities,  but  were  there  such 
an  endowed  institution  in  every  state  in  the  union,  it  would  only 
strengthen  and  not  retard  the  growth  of  the  State  University.  In  con- 
tributing to  the  maintenance  and  jjrowth  of  the  State  University,  we 
not  only  make  better  every  high  school  in  the  state,  and  therefore  the 
common  schools,  but  every  step  of  the  university  in  advance  compels 
like  steps  in  the  other  colleges  and  private  schools  of  the  state.  The 
history  of  a  state  university  is  indelibly  written  in  the  history  of  the 
state. 

"That  unworthy  theory  of  the  state,**  says  President  Angell,  "which 
makes  it  a  mere  policeman  to  protect  life  and  property,  has  rarely  ap- 
pealed to  men  as  strongly  as  the  Aristotelian  conception,  which  com- 
mands the  state  to  seek  every  high  noble  end  that  it  can  secure 
better  than  the  private  citizen.  This  obligation  of  the  state  rests  upon 
the  acknowledged  necessity  in  a  Republic  for  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  nurture  of  character." 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  state  education 
when  we  have  denominational  colleges.  If  sucTi  schools  in  the  state 
had  ample  means  to  teach  the  students  asking  for  admission  this  might 
have  more  force,  but  there  is  not  a  college  in  Indiana  that  has  either 
force  or  equipment  to  teach  in  the  best  way  the  students  already  there. 
The  demands  of  studen's  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of 
instruction. 

Some  oppose  the  State  University  on  the  ground  that  all  cannot  use 
it.  -This  is  as  valid  against  high  schools  as  against  universities.  On 
the  same  grouxul  it  has  been  said  bachelors  or  childless  men  can  object 
to  being  taxed  for  the  common  schools.  If  the  University  existed 
merely  for  those  who  are  students  within  its  walls  this  might  be  valid, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  state  gets  the  benefit  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct. Has  the  skilled  physician  most  benefited  himself  or  the  commu- 
nity? Has  the  teacher  most  benefited  himself  or  his  pupils?  Grad- 
uates of  universities  cannot,  if  they  would,  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  fruits  of  their  university  training  "The  University  thus  pours  its 
blessings  through  all  channels  of  life  in  the  state." 

The  University  is  sometimes  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unjust 
to  tax  men  of  modest  means  to  support  a  university,  as  none  but  the 
wealthy  can  go  to  college.  The  statistics  of  the  State  University  do 
not  support  such  a  view,  as  more  than  half  of  the  students  in  our  state 
institutions  are  sons  of  fafmers  and  mechanics.  The  number  of  poor 
boys  who  have  earned  their  own  money  and  sent  themselves  to  college 
is  iacreasing  from  year  to  year,  and  these  are  a  healthful  and  elevating 
influence  in  the  college. 

It  is  m  general  principle  that  improvement  in  educational  affairs 
comes  from  above  downward.  The  training,  taste  and  character  of 
parent^  are  important  factors  in  the  development  of  children.  The 
private  and  public  character  of  our  statesmen  and  other  men  of  promi- 
nence has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  characters  of   the  masses  of  the 
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people.     Looseness  in  the  morals  of  public  men  often  furnishes  an  ex- 
cuse  for  wrong   doing   on   the  part  of  men  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life. 

In  an  even  more  marked  way  the  high  school  depends  on  the  university 
for  standards  of  scholarship.  It  should  be  a  principle  of  action  in  the 
university  that  a  mere  graduate  of  an  institution  could  not  be  elected 
to  a  professorship  until  he  had  taken  a  graduate  course  under  the  best 
teacher  the  world  affords  in  this  line  of  work.  It  is  believed  that  such' 
contact  with  a  great  teacher  of  another  institution  of  the  highest  order 
not  only  insures  a  more  thorough  scholarship  but  gives  a  breadth  of 
view  of  university  work  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  his  highest 
cflficiency  in  the  university.  It  should  be  the  aim  to  select  our  teachers^ 
for  our  universities  from  the  ablest  young  men  who  have  studied  under 
the  greatest  masters  in  our  day  in  their  specialties.  In  this  way  the 
state  institutions  should  bring  to  the  state  the  best  thought  of  the 
world.  This  best  thought  should  go  to  the  high  school  through  our 
college  graduates  who  teach  in  the  high  schools  and  thus  be  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  state. 

Thus  has  come  to  the  state  the  thought  and  inspiration  of  Agassiz  in 
the  study  of  animal  life,  of  Asa  Gray  in  the  str:dy  of  plant  life,  of  Syl- 
vester and  Chrystal  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  of  Tait,  Thompson 
and  Helmholz  in  the  study  of  physics,  of  Zeller  in  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy, of  Pickering  and  others  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  of  Hall  in 
pedagogy  and  experimental  psychology,  of  White  in  history,  of  Good- 
win atid  Gildersleeve  in  Greek;  Fresenuis  in  chemistry,  in  English, 
Cook  and  Hart.  Next  to  having  in  our  colleges  the  great  masters  is  to 
have  their  disciples  who  can  at  least  teach  the  thoughts  of  the  masters. 

I  am  glad  to  believe  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  only  the  men 
of  advanced  training  will  be  elected  to  teach  in  the  high  school  I 
think  that  the  notion  is  fast  gaining  ground  that  a  teacher  in  the  high 
school  should  be  college  trained.  With  each  year  the|number  qf  college 
men  sent  out  to  teach  in  the  high  school  is  increasing.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  No  teacher  should  undertake  to  teach  all  he  knows  of  a  subject. 
The  teacher  of  mathematics  who  undertakes  to  teach  algebra  and 
geometry  without  knowing  analytical  geometry  may  succeed  in  the 
eyes  of  his  pupils,  but  he  cannot  have  the  highest  success,  for  no  one 
fully  understands  algebra  and  geometry  until  he  studies  analytical 
geometry.  Thus  the  high  school  needs  the  university.  It  is  one  func- 
tion of  the  university  to  equip  young  men  and  young  women  for  this, 
work.  An  important  step  toward  efficient  work  in  th§  high  school  is 
made  when  the  state  supplies  generously  the  need  of  its  higher  institu- 
tions. 

What  can  the  university  do  for  the  state?  In  discussing  this  phase  of 
my  subject  I  wish  to  disclaim  for  a  State  University  the  exclusive  occu- 
pation of  the  field  of  higher  education  in  the  state.  While  I  believe 
that  most  states  in  justice  to  themselves,  will  see  sooner  or  later,  that 
a  wise  state  policy  demands  fjr  the  highest  interest  of  the  state  that 
the  State  University  shall  become  the  leading  institution  of  the  state; 
yet  it  would  seem  to  be  an  historical  fact  that  no  'institution  in  Indiana 
has  assumed  that  commanding  place  among  universities  that  enables 
the  people  of  the  state  to  say,  with  unerring  certainty,  that  here  is  the 
institution  upon  which  we  depend  for  the  highest  education  of  the  state. 
No  institution,  private,  denominational  or  state,  has  yet  had  that  finan- 
cial support  which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  an  institution 
of  the  highest  order. 

The  logic  of  events  would  seem  to  indicate  a  continued  and  rapid  de- 
velopment of  our  state  universities  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  nothing 
would  so  stimulate  and  vitalize  our  whole  system  as  a  more  liberal 
financial  policy  toward  all  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Higher 
education  has  done  much  for  the  state  already,  but  if  the  money  at  the 
disposal  of  our  colleges  were  twice  what  it  now  is,  the  good  results  to 
the  state  would  be  more  than  two-fold  what  they  are  now. 
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The  universities  should  send  out  into  every  county  of  the  state  to  her 
schools,  to  her  professions  and  her  trades,  strong  men  and  women  who 
are  trained  in  right  living  and  **straight"  thinking  and  who  by  this 
training  are  armed  against  shams  in  education,  religion  and  politics. 
Eaough  money  is  annually  wasted  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  alone  to  train  an  army  of  young  men  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  state.  This  is  an  age  of  specialization,  and  the  complex 
questions  of  capital  and  labor,  the  best  methods  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, the  best  method  of  taxation,  how  far  protection  or  free  trade 
should  be  encouraged,  a  study  of  the  vexed  questions  of  finance,  the 
wisest  method  of  treating  criminals,  the  most  humane  method  of  treat- 
ing insane  people,  the  best  sanitary  methods,  the  best  means  of  dispens- 
ing charity,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  scientific  questions  which 
must  be  settled,  if  at  all,  by  the  sysarching  methods  of  the  scientific  and 
trained  specialists. 

The  great  problems  of  our  day,  scientific,  historical,  political  and  in- 
dustrial, can  only  be  settled  by  those  who  have  special  training  for 
their  special  work.  We  are  living  in  an  age  when  there  is  a  demand 
for  re-examination  in  all  things.  We  are  not  willing  to  say  that  any- 
thing is  true  or  that  any  method  is  the  best  method  until  all  the  facts 
are  examined  by  those  who  know  how  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  facts 
from  which  the  conclusions  are  drawn.  The  modern  university  is  an 
institution  where  all  subjects  are  considered  of  equal  value  and  the 
great  ambition  of  the  teacher  of  each  subject  is  that  he  himself  shall 
first  gain  a  complete  mastery  of  his  subject  and  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  assist  his  students  to  such  mastery;  and  in  the  second  place,  shall  be 
able  to  contribute  something  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  in 
his  own  line  of  work.  The  university  does  not  do  its  duty  to  the  state  if 
it  does  not  in  some  degree  at  least  widen  the  field  of  human  knowledge. 
It  is  chiefly  through  the  discoveries  and  contributions  of  original 
workers  that  those  facts  and  principles  are  discovered,  through  which 
the  state  seeks  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization  and  culture. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  things  the  university 
should  do  for  the  state,  and  show  by  an  appeal  to  history  that  even 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  higher  institutions  of  learning  have 
been  worth  much  more  than  they  have  cost,  but  the  best  thing  they 
have  done  is  in  the  way  of  intellectual  freedom.  Every  dollar  expended 
properly  in  a  university  is  so  much  toward  freeing  the  human  mind 
"from  the  bondage  of  prejudice,  ignorance  and  super^stition.  To  free 
the  American  slave  from  the  shackles  of  human  slavery  was  a  holy 
office,  but  to  provide  the  young  men  and  women  of  our  country  with 
the  means  and  opportunities  of  freeing  themselves  from  all  the 
shackles  that  bind  them  to  the  lower  allurements  of  life,  is  not  only  a 
holy  office  but  the  highest  obligation  of  the  state. 

The  state  is  fulfilling  its  highest  duty  to  itself  when  it  gives  its  chil- 
dren the  opportunity  to  develop  every  faculty  of  the  human  mind. 

E.  E.  Griffith,  superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  pre- 
sented the  second  paper. 

A.  C.Johnson,  Superintendent  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 
next  in  discussion,  was  absent.  T.  J.  Charlton,  Superintendent  Reform 
School  for  Boys,  who  was  to  further  discuss  the  subject,  could  not  be 
present.  After  a  short  intermission,  the  association  was  favored  with 
a  solo  by  Miss  Alice  Whitsell,  of  Knightstown.  Mrs.  Emma  Mont 
McRea,  of  Purdue  Universit5',  read  a  paper  on  "Literature  and  Life." 

"Literature  is  truth  translated  into  beauty.''  What  is  truth?  What 
is  beauty?  Literature  should  not  reveal  the  false,  the  distorted,  the 
•depraved,  the  horrible  for  the  sake  of  the  portrayal.  It  should  reveal 
tlie  true,  the  normal,  the  exalted,  the  pleasing,  not  for  the  sake  of  th^ 
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portrayal  alone,  but  for  the  eternal  truth  in  them.  It  should  reveal  the 
false,  the  distorted,  the  depraved,  the  horrible  for  the  sake  of  the  truth 
reveailed  by  them. 

Literature  as  a  contribution  to  life:  It  makes  one  cosmopolitan  as  to 
time  and  space;  it  awakens  appreciation  of  man's  strug-g-les  and  sym- 
pathy with  them;  fosters  the  fancy;  it  develops  practical  fancy;  ifg'ives 
contact  with  the  world  of  heroism  and  results  in  practical  heroism. 
Its  results  upon  individual  character  are  imag'ination,  re>^erence,  reas- 
on, optimistic  philosophy  of  life. 

Literature — an  art,  a  revelation  of  the  divine,  does  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  life  in  harmony  with  the  divine. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  M.  C.  Dennis,  of  Richmond,  Miss  Adelaide 
Baylor,  of  Wabash,  opened  the  discussion.     She  said: 

**Natural  thing's 
And  spiritual, — who  separates  these  two 
In  art,  in  morals,  or  in  social  drift. 
Tears  up  the  bond  of  nature  and  brings  death; 
Paint*  futile  pictures,  writes  unreal  verse, 
Leads  vulg-ar  days,  deals  ignorantly  with  men, 
Is  wrong,  in  short,  at  all  points.     *    *    * 
Without  the  spiritual,  observe, 
The  natural  is  impossible;  no  form. 
No  motivel     Without  sensuous,  spiritual 
Is  inappreciable;  no  beauty  or  power.** 
Herein  lies  the  secret  of  true  literature;  a  recognition  of  the  co-ordi- 
nating value  of  real  and  ideal,  and  expression  of  this  in  prose  and 
verse. 

The  Greeks  endowed  the  heroes  of  their  tragedies  with  the  g-reatest 
moral  potency,  and  then  placed  them  under  limitations  which  would 
bring  about  a  struggle  involving  the  exercise  of  these  superior  moral 
powers  to  their  fullest  extent.  Goethe,  living  in  an  age  when  the  prob- 
lem of  reconciliation  of  outer  with  inner  was  fast  becoming  a  part  of 
all  social  questions  and  finding  its  solution  in  different  philosophical 
systems,  finds  his  answer  in  art,  where  to  him  appears  the  presence  of 
the  infinite  with  the  finite.  True  art  was  distinguished  from  a  depraved 
realism  on  one  hand,  where  there  was  an  over-balance  of  the  material 
side — and  from  idealism  on  the  other.  Art  is  nature  at  its  best  and 
freest.  To  man  it  is  the  reconciliation  of  freedom  or  individuality  with 
law  or  necessity. '  Goethe's  writings  bear  out  the  same  thought.  Wilhelm 
Meister,  Iphegenia  and  Faust  are  expressions  of  the  soul,  strugg-ling- 
with  its  limitation,  seeking  the  necessary  reconci  iation  of  ideal  and 
real,  and  finding- it  in  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil.  The  hero  of 
.  Sartor  Resartus,  unable  to  reconcile  his  ideals  with  what  the  world  fur- 
nished him  as  real,  passed  throug^h  stages  of  fear,  doubt  and  despair, 
and,  at  length,  found  harmony  in  doing  the  little  he  could  do,  in  con- 
tributing his  mite  to  the  elevation  of  society,  no  matter  if  he  be  only  an 
atom  in  the  great  universe, 

Silas  Marner,  stupefied  by  the  treachery  of  friends,  cast  out  from 
society,  misunderstood,  finds  harmony  when  a  living,  breathing  child 
comes  to  claim  his  attention  and  sympathy. 

Shakespeare,  the  immortal,  touches  this  on  all  sides;  the  secret  of  his 
wonderful  power  is  his  ability  to  grasp  the  problem  in  all  of  its  phases, 
and  to  depict  the  real  in  its  relation  to  the  ideal. 

The  books  of  the  Bible,  poems  of  Homer  and  Dante,  pag'es  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  annals  of  Herodotus,  Prescott  and  Motley,  are  all  illus- 
trations of  the  ideal  pleasures  which  eager  humanity  has  pursued  and 
the  pains  by  which  it  has  been  thwarted. 

Records  of  past  history  reveal  to  us  "scenes  of  disaster  and  bloodshed, 
deeds  of  unfalterini^r  but  valiant  tyranny,  superhuman  and  successful 
resistance,  heroic  self-sacrifice.'*     In  fiction,  the  rewards  of  virtue  and 
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pure-miadednesti  are  shown,  as  when  after  his  perilous  journey  on 
the  Golden  River,  before  little  Gluck,  g^azing-  into  the  Treasure  Valle^', 
'"fresh  g-rass  sprang-  beside  the  new  streams  and  creepingj-  plants  grew 
and  climbed  in  the  moistening-  soil.  Young-  flowers  opened  suddenly 
along  the  river  sides,  as  stars  leap  when  twilig"ht  is  deepeninjf  and 
thickets  of  myrtle  and  tendrils  of  vines  cast  lengtnening  shadows  over 
the  valley  as  they  g-rew. 

"And  Gluck  went  and  dwelt  in  the  valley  and  the  poor  were  never 
driven  from  his  door;  so  that  his  barns  became  full  of  corn  and  his 
house  full  of  treasure.  And  for  him  the  river  had  become,  as  the 
dwarf  promised,  a  river  of  g-old." 

Everywhere  we  turn  to  true  literature,  it  touches  life  in  its  real  and 
ideal  aspects.  It  is  the  expression  of  an  individual  moulded  by  contact 
with  other  individuals,  having  within  him  ideals  demanding  expression 
with  the  real.  His  work  extends  from"  the  ag"e  in  which  it  is  written  to 
succeeding  ag-es,  and  is  enduring  to  the  extent  that  it  touches  the  two 
sides  of  life.  The  poem  which  spring's  up  in  a  night  and  parses  away 
with  the  break  of  dawn,  does  not  touch  the  life;  but  the  works  which 
find  appreciation  centuries  after  the  period  in  which  they  were  written 
has  become  a  portion  of  recorded  history,  are  the  works  which  tell  of 
struggles  existing-  to-day  as  truly  as  they  existed  centuries  ago,  and 
will  exist  years  hence.  Such  works  teach  ethical  principles,  have  for 
their  basis  a  moral  motive,  depict  the  real  in  any  of  its  unpleasant 
features,  only  to  bring  out  the  ideal  more  clearly  and  to  teach  a  lesson 
to  the  reader. 

The  man  who  reads  these  works  ceases  to  be  narrow;  finds  him -.elf  a 
part  of  a  harmonious  whole,  feels  himself  in  contact  with  his  fellon  man 
and  learns  that  he  must  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others.  A 
larger  purpose  develops  within  him  and  Altruism  gradually  ^supersedes 
pure  Egoism.  Through  a  knowledge  of  the  struggles  of  cithers  in  pur- 
suit of  their  ideals,  he  learns  better  how  to  struggle,  how  to  bear  up 
under  defeat,  what  defeat  means,  how  to  triumph  and  how  to  interpret 
the  same.  Literature  belong-s  to  humanity— tinds  its  origin  in  human 
experience,  is  a  means  of  communicating  these  experiences  toothers. 

It  comes  from  life  and  living  and  contributes  to  life  and  living-.  True 
hterature  g-ives  a  man*s  hig-hest  and  best  thoughts  to  his  fellowmen,  it 
is  the  writer's  religion,  his  creed,  told  after  the  manner  of  realities. 
Throug-h  it  one  soul  communicates  with  another,  and  no  matter  what 
the  chang-e  that  takes  place  in  the  character  of  published  works,  con- 
sequent upon  the  chang-es  in  social  conditions,  this  pure,  high,  litera- 
ture will  have  a  place. 

A  prominent  writer  has  said — *'The  strongest  part  of  our  religion  to- 
day is  its  unconscious  poetry  -  in  the  poem,  where  it  is  worthy  of  its 
high  destinies,  the  race,  as  time  goes  on,  will  find  an  ever  and  ever 
surer  stay.  Good  literature  will  never  lose  currency,  no  matter  what 
the  momentary  appearance— will  never  lose  supremacy.  Currency  and 
supremacy  are  insured  to  it,  not  indeed  by  the  world's  deliberate  and 
conscious  choice,  but  by  something  far  deeper—by  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  in  humanity." 

Miss  AnnaC.  Flynn,  of  Vincennes,  continued  the  discussion. 

Arnold  Tompkins,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Law  of  the 
School."     [This  will  be  publi.shed  in  full] 

Cyrus  W,  Hodgin,  of  Earlham  College,  oi:>ened  the  discussion  of  this 
paper.     He  said: 

"The  outer  forms  and  laws  are  stepping-stones  to  the  inner  living- 
idea  "  This  has  been  true  of  other  sciences  than  that  of  teach- 
ing. The  astronomy  and  chemistry  of  to-day  were  reached  through 
the  astrolog-y  and  alchemy  of  the  middle  ages,  but  it  is  not  until  the 
central,  all-controlling-,  organizing  inner  law  has  been  discovered  that 
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^rue  scientific  progress  has  been  made.  The  empiricist  has  always 
preceded  the  scientist,  but,  whether  in  the  realm  of  nature  or  spirit,  he 
has  g-radually  strug-gled  into  the  light  and  p6wer  of  law,  and  when  the 
law  has  been  applied  progress  has  been  increasingly  rapid. 

This  relation  of  the  outer  forms  to  the  inner  idea,  of  the  empiricist 
to  the  scientist,  makes  it  unwise  to  break  with  the  past  or  with  environ- 
ment. The  American  and  the  French  revolutions  furnish  illustrations 
worthy  of  study  The  first  sought  to  maintain  and  improve  the  exist- 
ing conditions,  and  accomplished  its  purpose  with  a  minimum  of  blood- 
shed, securing  a  maximum  of  good,  while  the  second  tore  up  root  and 
branch  of  existing  institutions,  and  resulted  in  a  maximum  of  blood- 
shed and  a  minimum  of  immediate  good. 

The  law  is  not  in  the  machinery  of  the  school,  but  in. the  co-opera- 
tive relation  of  teacher  and  pulpit,  the  essential  elements  of  the  school. 
This  co-operative  eflFort  is  for*  the  child,  not  for  the  teacher,  not  for 
the  machinery  of  the  school. 

That  is  a  much  higher  professional  consciousness  which  feels  the 
universal  value  of  any  given  lesson  to  the  life  of  the  child  than  that 
which  comprehends  merely  the  mental  processes  or  the  machinery  by 
which  the  processes  are  accomplished.  And  yet  too  many  of  us  have 
worked  with  the  process  and  the  machinery  in  mind,  rather  than  the 
growth  of  the  child. 

The  law  of  the  school  points,  not  to  the  perfection  of  the  process  of 
teaching,  nor  to  the  perfection  of  the  teacher,  but  to  the  perfection  of 
the  child.  There  is  a  divine  corollary  of  this  law,  viz.,  that  the  self-for- 
getful teacher,  superintendent,  school  officer  or  even  janitor,  who  sees 
the  law  and  moves  in  harmony  with  it  toward  the  true  end.  will  him- 
self be  in  the  process  of  perfection,  while  he  who,  remembering  him- 
self, forgets  .the  child,  tries  to  save  his  own  life  shall  lose  it.  This 
supreme  law  gives  sanction  to  nothing  less  than  the  unfolding  life  of  the 
child  toward  its  perfection  in  harmony  with  the  universe,  i.  e.,  all  the 
work  of  the  teacher,  all  the  machinery  of  the  school,  all  the  efforts  of 
the  school  officers  must  lead  to  this  one  supreme  end. 

The  teacher  must  not  break  with  the  past,  with  the  old,  with  his  en- 
vironment, but  turn  all  these  to  account.  He  must  recognize  that  his 
knowledge  ot  the  law  and  its  application,  like  its  own  inherent  work- 
ing, is  an  evolution,  and  take  his  place  as  an  instrument  under  the  law. 
The  law,  comprehended,  will  tend  to  the  solution  of  a  multitude  of  oth- 
erwise vexing  problems;  and  he  who  does  his  work  in  accordance  with 
the  law  may  rest  in  confidence  that  its  legitimate  results  will  come  to 
pass. 

The  paper  was  further  discussed  by  W.  B   Woods,  of  Chicago. 

The  following  telegram  was  received: 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Dec.  27,  1893. 
Prenident  Indiana  Teachers^  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind,: 

The  teachers  of  Michigan  send  greeting  and  bid  you  God-speed.  We 
will  meet  you  at  the  National  Association.  H.  O.  Hoyt,  Sec. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  formulate  and  send  a  response  to 
this  telegram. 

A  motion  was  carried  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
superintendents  wanting  teachers  and  teachers  desiring  places. 

The  president  announced  the  following  committee: 

On  Reading  Circle  Board — F.  A.  Cotton,  R.  I.  Hamilton,  Quitman 
Jackson,  H.  W.  Curry  and  E.  A.  Remy. 

On  Resolutions— J.  W.  Layne,  J.  F.  Scull,  T.  A.  Mott,  Miss  Adelaide 
Baylor  and  B.  F.  Moore. 

This  session  witnessed  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.     Adjourned. 
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Thursday,  December  28.— After  a  vocal  solo,  the  devotional  exer- 
cises were  conducted  by  Dr.  Burroug-hs,  of  Wabash  CoUeg-e. 

Jesse  H.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Director  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  for  Indiana,  submitted  the  following: — That  this  Associa- 
tion appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  officers  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
for  Indiana  in  disseminating*  information  in  regard  to  the  meeting-s  of 
that  association  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Duluth,  July  10th  to  14th,  1894, 
and  endeavor  to  secure  a  larg-e  attendance  from  the  state.  On  motion, 
the  chair  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  for  that  purpose. 

A  symposium,  **The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,*'  was  next  on  the 
program.  Dr.  Burroughs,  of  Wabash  College,  was  the  first  speaker. 
The  branch  of  the  g-eneral  subject  discussed  by  him  was  * 'Moral  Educa- 
tion in  the  Public  Schools."     [This  will  be  published.] 

Continuing  the  discussion  of  the  same  general  theme.  Rev.  F.  E. 
Bewhurst,  Plymouth  Church,  Indianapolis,  read  a  paper  on  *'The  Ped- 
agogics of  the  Bible."     [This  will  be  published.] 

Mrs.  E.  L#.  Hailmann,  Laporte,  who  was  to  take  part  in  the  discussion, 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  illness.  Her  subject  was  "The 
Bible  in  the  Life  of  the  Child." 

After  an  intermission.  President  Dale  announced  the  committees  as 
follows:  On  National  EMucation  Association— L.  H.  Jones,  Indianapo- 
lis; Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  Richmond;  D.  W.  Thomas,  Elkhart;  M.  Seiler, 
Terre  Haute;  Edward  Ayrcs,  Lafayette. 

On  Teachers  and  Positions— J.  N.  Study,  W.  A  Bell  and  Walter  W. 
French. 

T.  F.  Fitzgibbon,  Elwood,  presented  a  paper  on  "Tendencies  of  Pre- 
vailing Methods  of  Promotion  and  Reports."  The  following  is  a  brief 
outline  of  the  paper: 

Statistics,  testimony  and  personal  observation  indicate  that  promo- 
tions in  the  organized  schools  of  the  state  are  made  largely  through  the 
periodic  written  examination  for  which  the  teacher  gives  the  pupil  a 
special  review,  the  examination  questions  coming,  in  a  large  measure, 
from  some  source  beyond  the  teacher.  The  superintendent  prepares 
the  questions  for  the  pupils  and  the  teacher  prepares  the  pupils  for  the 
questions. 

The  value  of  the  examination  as  a  form  of  written  recitation  is  not 
denied,  but  as  a  "passing"  device  this  paper  wishes  to  question  it.  To 
promote  a  pupil  is  to  lift  him  out  of  the  conditions  and  practices  which 
he  has  outgrown  to  a  plane  of  new  conquests  and  possible  victories. 
The  determining  factors  in  promotion  are  earnesjtness  of  purpose, 
native  ability,  mental  development,  organized  knowledge,  physical 
strength,  age,  ethical  tendencies  and  aesthetic  conception.  The  periodic 
written  examination  does  not  comprehend  all  these  points,  hence  it  is 
narrowing  in  its  tendencies.  Where  the  teacher  is  permitted  to  estimate 
in  part  the  pupils*  standing  for  promotion  her  judgment  is  apt  to  be 
biased  by  the  superintendent's  examination  questions.  Testimony  and 
observation  confirm  this  fact. 

The  system  of  reports  in  vogue  is  the  complement  of  the  above 
method  of  promotion.  It  is  not  strange  that  those  superintendents 
who  rely  most  on  periodic  examinations  to  determine  standing  of  pupils 
exact  the  greater  number  of  reports.  Fonnalism  begets  formalism. 
Statistics  show  that  in  a  majority  of  schools  teachers  are  burdened  with 
useless  reports. 
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Teachers  are  accused  of  being-  narrow,  of  possessing  facts  rather 
than  ideas,  of  knowing-  little  and  caring*  less  for  the  broad  world  beyond 
the*  schoolroom,  of  moving-  in  ruts  rather  than  on  the  extended  plane  of 
progress.  Not  one  of  us  is  rash  enough  to  deny  the  charg^e  in  full.  Can 
we  not  trace  the  cause  to  the  mechanism  in  our  system?  The  prevail- 
system  of  promoting-  and  reporting  narrows  the  life  of  the  superintend- 
ent, the  teacher  and  the  pupil  by  binding  them  to  the  mechanical  side 
of  the  ischool.  It  g-ives  to  the  patrons  and  community  wrong-  school 
conceptions  by  keeping-  prominently  before  them  the  mechanism  of  the 
school.  It  tends  to  destroy  the  personality  of  the  pupil,  that  which 
g-ives  him  selfhood  as  well  as  brotherhood,  that  on  which  representa- 
tive government  must  stand  if  it  stand  at  all. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  C.  E.  Morris,  of  Salem,  and  Robert 
Spear,  of  Evansville.  In  the  main  points  of  the  discuSvSion  they  agreed 
with  the  paper  but  were  disposed  to  use  and  not  abuse  examinations. 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Davis,  president  of  the  Terre  Haute  School  Board,  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject  '*Trustees  of  the  Public  School."  The  following 
is  an  outline: 

•'The  trustees  of  the  public  schools  form  the  connecting  links  between 
civil  and  domestic  society.  The  families  of  our  country  are  on  one  side 
of  the  office,  and  our  whole  political  fabric  on  the  other.  Among  free 
people  there  are  several  kinds  of  organic  life.  One  of  these  relates  to 
the  domestic  estate  The  domestic  life  is  organized  into  families  and 
communities.  Public  society  is  also  organized  on  a  political  basis. 
The  one  form  of  organic  life  is  expressed  in  the  commonwealth  or  state. 
The  other  form  is  expressed  in  the  household,  and  in  that  somewhat  in- 
definite thing  we  call  social  life.  There  are  only  a  few  points  of 
contact  between  these  two  forms  of  organic  life.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  link  binding  the  one  to  the  other  and  consisting  of  that 
official  body  called  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools.  These  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  body  politic  to  attend  to  interests  that  are  largely 
of  domestic  and  social  concern.  Our  schools  are  populated  from  the 
families  of  the  commonwealth.  Presumably,  all  children  are  members 
of  some  household  Out  of  households  the  children  are  gathered  and 
committed,  under  the  authority  of  law  to  the  guardianship  of  teachers. 
The  office  of  the  teacher  is  parental  in  large  measure — not  wholly 
parental,  as  some  are  disposed  to  say,  but  the  relation  is  mostly  of  the 
kind  defined  by  that  word.  The  trustees  of  the  public  schools  are  thus 
public  officers,  representing  the  commonwealth,  but  having  to  do  al- 
most exclusively  with  social  and  domestic  interests.  They  form  the 
connecting  link  by  which  the  social  life  of  our  people  is  bound  into 
union  with  the  civil  life;  and  it  is  this  peculiar  relation  of  the  trustee- 
ship that  gives  to  it  its  special  importance  in  our  economy.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  office  or  some  other  office  like  it,  American  society  would 
fall  asunder.  The  domestic  and  social  life  would  sink  to  a  lower  level, 
and  probably  become  chaotic,  as  it  was  before  the  institution  of  the 
public  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  civil  life  would  part  company 
with  the  social  life,  leaving  a  chasm  between  the  two  classes,  with 
officiality  on  one  side  and  domesticity  on  the  other.  The  two  halves  of 
our  organic  life  would  stand  on  opposite  banks,  but  could  hardly  pass 
and  repass  with  ease  and  safety. 

**Every  board  of  trustees  is  a  court  with  its  practice,  its  causes  and 
decisions.  While  the  trustee's  court  is  covered  by  law,  while  it  has 
the  statute  for  its  guide  and  direction,  it  has.  most  of  all,  ethical, 
moral  and  prudential  principles  as  to  the  rules  of  its  practice  and  the 
source  of  its  decisions  There  is  no  place  of  controversy  in  the  world 
where  moral  principles  and  every  kind  of  equity  is  to  be  more  regarded 
than  at  the  sessions  of  a  capable  board  of  school  trustees.  The  rule 
just  stated  is  one  of  the  facts  which  so  strongly  suggest  the  choice  of 
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both  men  and  women  to  the  trustee's  office.  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  equitable  and  moral  considerations  will  weigh  more  truly  and  de- 
termine more  exactly  whatever  is  done  in  a  mixed  board  than  in  one 
composed  of  either  sex  exclusively?  Have  not  women  the  same  con- 
cern in  the  schools  and  their  administration  as  men  have?  Have  they 
not  an  equal  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  duties  committed  to  them?  If 
they  constitute  more  than  seven-tenths  of  all  teachers  in  our  common- 
wealth, is  is  not  rational  to  think  that  they  ought  to  constitute  a  large 
percentage  of  those  official  bodies  to  whom  all  teachers  are  responsible 
and  from  whom  their  election  proceeds?  Will  any  dare  say  that  women 
have  not  the  capacity  and  the  conscientiousness  for  such  a  duty? 

"I  will  speak  on  this  occasion  for  the  extension  of  the  practice  now 
prevailing  to  so  limited  a  degree  in  our  state  of  electing  capable 
women  to  serve  on  the  board  of  school  trustees  The  practice  can  but 
result  in  good.  It  must  consolidate  the  interest  of  all  in  that  great 
fact  which  is  the  concern  of  all,  namely,  the  public  school.  We  believe 
that  in  those  cases  in  which  women  have  been  so  chosen  to  this  office 
they  have  performed  their  duties  with  unusual  zeal  and  fidelity.  With- 
out neglecting  an3''  of  the  duties  to  which  they  are  naturally  assigned 
in  the  social  and  domestic  economy,  they  have  applied  themselves  with 
knowledge  and  discretion  to  the  work  of  school  management  and  super- 
vision. They  have,  we  think,  made  themselves  agreeable  and  honora- 
ble associates  for  the  male  members  of  the  board  and  have  contributed 
by  the  peculiar  faculties  which  they  possess  to  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  the  trustee's  office. 

'*It  is  the  crowning  dignity  and  pride  of  the  trusteeship  that  it  is  al- 
lied with  the  educational  interest  of  the  country.  Trustees  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  educators.  They  train  with  educators  and  belong  with 
them  as  a  class.  Their  affiliation  with  office  holders  is  only  incidental. 
It  is  not  meant  that  all  office  holding  is  not  honorable  when  honorably 
administered;  but  the  larger  part  of  office  holding  is  so  interlocked  with 
intrigue  of  party  and  political  machination  as  to  make  it  of  bad  reputa- 
tion in  the  estimate  of  the  thoughtful.  The  trusteeship  holds  so  slightly 
to  the  office-holding  community  and  so  powerfully  to  the  educational 
interest  as  to  make  it  a  social  and  civilizing  force  in  every  community 
where  it  exists.  The  trustees  are  affiliated  by  their  office  with  that 
great  body  of  teachers  upon  whose  skill;  good  conscience  and  fidelity  to 
duty  the  character  of  the  next  generation  of  citizens  so  greatly 
depends. 

**Tru3tees  are  thus  enrolled  with  the  makers  of  good  citizenship. 
They  belong  by  profession,  not  to  the  convention,  but  to  the  educators.' 
guild.  They  are  at  home  in  all  school  meetings.  Their  libraries  are 
replenished  with  educational  literature;  their  thoughts  are  occupied 
with  the  schools.  Their  hopes  and  anxieties  rest  with  teichere,  super- 
intendents, parents  and  pupils.  Their  duties  bind  them  day  by  day 
and  month  by  month  to  those  delicate  intellectual  and  spiritual  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  child  mind  is  wrought  at  length  into  the  man  mind 
and  woman  mind,  capable  of  the  greatest  things .  Their  energies  are 
consumed  with  tasks  which,  though  they  bring  no  great  emolument  or 
fill  the  air  with  buzzing  of  applause,  do  nevertheless  confer  upon  them 
who  hold  this  office  and  discharge  it  with  fidelity  the  unspeakable  re- 
ward of  seilf-approval,  the  consciousness  of  duty  unselfishly  done  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  progress." 

Edward  Avres,  Superintendent  Lafayette  schools,  followed  with  a 
paper  on  the  same  subject.     He  said: 

The  legal  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  teachers  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  board,  but  the  wise  board  will  accept  without  hesitation,  in  most 
cases,  the  recommendations  of  its  superintendent,  and  will  leave  the 
teaching  force  entirely  in  his  hands  and  under  his  control.  The  formu- 
lating and  adapting  of  a  course   of  study    for  the  schools  of  a  city  is 
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professional  work,  and  should  be  left  wholly  to  the  superintendent. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  a  superintendent  can  yrork  so  effectively  upon 
the  schools  under  his  charg-e  as  througfh  the  course  of  study,  and  much 
time  must  constantly  be  spent  by  him  in  modifying-  and  revising"  it  in 
accordance  with  new  ideas  which  are  the  result  of  his  study  of  the 
needs  of  his  own  schools  and  his  knowledg"e  of  what  others  have  done 
and  are  doing-  under  similar  conditions.  Such  work  requires  much 
time  and  thoug-ht  -  time  and  thoug-ht  which  the  superintendent  should 
be  granted.  There  should,  in  all  their  work,  be  the  closest  sympathy 
between  the  superintendent  and  the  board,  perfect  confidence  and 
frankness,  and  openness  on  both  sides.  They  should  inform  him  of 
any  criticisms  they  may  hear  of  his  work,  support  and  sustain  him  in 
times  when  he  need^  their  support. 

After  making  announcements  concerning  the  nfeeting  of  the  different 
sections  and  the  elocutionarj'  and  musical  entertainment  for  the  even- 
ing the  president  introduced  Narisima  Charya,  of  Madras,  India,  who 
spoke  briefly  of  the  educational  advantages  secured  to  the  natives  of 
his  country  with  recent  years.     Adjourned. 

Friday,  Dec.  27.— The  first  exercise  was  a  duet,  "In  the  Cross  of 
Christ  I  Glory,"  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Glasscock,  of  Greenfield.  In 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Coulter  the  usual  devotional  exercises  were  omitted. 

A  committee  of  ladies  appointed  by  the  Women's  Relief  Corps  of  the 
.State  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  patriotism  in  the  public  schools,  was 
present  and  submitted  a  recommendation  that  patriotism  be  taught  in 
some  form  in  all  the  schools. 

The  association  was  then  favored  with  a  duet  by  Messrs.  New  and 
Olasscock,  of  Greenfield. 

Joseph  Swain,  President  of  State  Uni verity,  presented  the  following 
resolution  suggested  by  the  Indianapolis  Society  of  Hygiene: 

Beaolvedt  That  this  association  favors  the  teaching  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Culture  in  all  colleges  and  schools  and  it  is  further 

Hesolved^  That  this  association  give  its  influence  and  encouragement 
to  this  cause  at  all  times,  and  it  promises  specially  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject at  the  earliest  moment  practicable. 

Mr.  Swain  suggested  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  incoming 
Executive  Committee  which  would  provide  for  a  paper  on  the  subject 
for  the  meeting  of  the  association  next  year.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Bell, 
the  association  concurred  in  the  suggestion. 

George  P.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Illinois  School  Journal,  not  being 
present,  Supt.  Lewis  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis,  next  on  program,  read  a 
paper  on  **The  Educational  Doctrines  of  Herbart."     Mr,  Jones  said: 

The  Herbartian  doctrine  of  education  was  not  new  as  to  its  material 
thought.  There  is  at  this  time  a  revival  of  its  main  principles  under 
new  terms  and  in  new  surroundings.  This  leads  many  to  believe^ that 
a  new  specific  in  educational  methods  and  practices  has  been  discovered. 
After  these  admissions  the  field  is  clear  for  saying  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  seek  the  new  alone  in  order  to  find  worth  in  educational  theories. 
It  is  often  a  greater  boon  to  mankind  to  find  some  practical  application 
of  a  great  principle  already  known  than  to  discover  another  principle 
in  the  abstract.  It  is  Herbart's  statement  of  what  constitutes  morality 
or  makes  up  character  that  is  of  supreme  consequence.  In  placing 
character  higher  than  mere  scholarship  he  does  not  belittle  the  latter. 
Morality  is  set  up  as   the  goal   of  a   series  of  natural   movements  by 
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which  the  spirit  is  led  to  find  its  powers  and  to  use  them  in  rational 
ways.  A  multiplicity  of  subordinate  ends  in  education  is  conceded, 
but  they  are,  one  and  all,  subordinated  in  the  final  analysis  to  the 
hig-her  one  of  moral  perfection  in  the  individual.  Herbart  says:  **To 
the  true  educator  is  g-iven  a  vast  and  noble  work,  viz.,  to  penetrate  the 
innermost  core  of  the  mind-germ  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  and,  leav- 
ing the  better  part  of  its  individuality  intact,  to  inculcate  it  with 
thoughts,  feeling's  and  desires  it  could  never  otherwise  have  obtained. 
These,  when  absorbed  into  itself,  will  continuously  help  to  guide  and 
determine  its  aftergrowth."  If  there  be  error  here  at  all  it  would  seem 
to  me  it  would  be  in  the  inclusiveness  he  g'ives  to  the  power  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  too  little  reverence  for  the  inherent  powers  and  tend- 
encies of  the  human  spirit. 

After  a  short  intermission,  the  association  listened  to  a  solo  by  Miss 
Cora  Nicholson,  of  Anderson. 

The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  and  the 
fifth  annual  report  of  the  Y.  P.  R.  C.  was  read  by  W.  H.  Elson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  R.  C.  Board -of  Directors,  and  was  adopted  as  read: 

This  is  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  and 
the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  made  to 
this  association.  The  record  is  one  of  continued  growth  and  prosperi- 
ty. From  small  beginnings  they  have  grown  to  enormous  proportions 
and  they  wield  no  uncertain  influence  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  schools 
of  the  state  The  enrollment  in  the  Teachers'  Circle  for  the  past  year 
shows  11,916  members  and  in  the  Young  People's  Circle  125,000  children. 
This  means  that  out  of  13,*)00  teachers  in  Indiana  12,000  are  actively 
engaged  in  reading  circle  work,  and  out  of  750,000  school  children  in 
the  state  one-sixth  are  members  of  the  Young  Peoples'  Reading  Circle. 
These  figures  show  the  capacity  of  both  circles  for  growth  in  point  of 
of  mem^rship.  No  other  state  in  the  union  approaches  these  numbers. 
I  know  of  no  other  state  that  enrolls  to  exceed  3.000  members  in  its 
Teachers'  Circle  and  none  that  exceeds  4,000  in  its  Young  Peoples'  Cir- 
cle. It  is  gratifying  to  your  board,  and  will  be. to  you,  to  know  that  In- 
diana has  the  opportunity  to  show  the  way  to  other  states  seeking  light 
as  to  how  reading  circles  may  be  made  efficient  and  helpful  agents  in 
in  public  education.  There  is  constant  inquiry  for  information  as  to 
means  and  method,  and  as  to  the  spirit  of  progress  which  must  surely 
animate  the  Indiana  teaching  profession  to  be  able  to  realize  such  sub- 
stantial results  in  voluntary  reading  enterprises. 

"It  is  the  one  settled  policy  of  the  board  of  directors  to  select  only 
good  books  —  books  of  approved  merit — and  it  is  believed  in  this  partic- 
ular we  are  justly  mindful  of  the  circle's  highest  good,  and  we  feel  the 
selections  made  warrant  and  have  your  unqualified  approval. 

"In  the  method  of  the  distribution  of  books  of  the  Teachers'  Circle 
there  is  much  satisfaction,  and  it  is  believed  no  simpler  or  better  ar- 
rangement may  be  made,  but  in  the  method  of  distribution  of  books 
for  the  Young  People's  Circle  we  feel  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
worked  out. 

"Indiana  presented  the  only  exhibit  of  reading  circle  work  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  the  manager  of  the  exhibit  reports  that  much  inter- 
est was  taken  in  it.  The  reading  circles  supplement  and  support  all 
other  school  agencies  and  have  themselves  become  important,  and  per- 
manent institutions.  They  must  be  clas.sed  among  the  educational 
forces  of  the  state." 

The  next  subject  discussed  was  '*The  Educational  Journal."  This 
was  a  symposium,  and  W.  A.  Bell,  editor  of  The  Indiana  School  Jour- 
nal, read  a  paper  on  **The  Editor."     Mr.  Bell  said  in  part: 

"The  editor's  view  of   a  paper  in  some  regards  must  differ  from  the 
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reader's  view.  The  editor  sees  the  business  side,  which  the  reader 
does  not  see.  The  editor  must  g^et  his  living-  out  of  his  work  or  cease  to 
work.  He  must  therefore  frequently  ask,  *Will  it  pay?'  He  must  often 
modify  his  ideal  to  suit  the  ideal  of  his  readers.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  editor  does  not  edit  a  paper  for  himself.  A  soliloquy  is  a 
^ood  thing-  but  there  is  no  money  in  it.  If  a  large  class  of  readers 
want  a  certain  kind  of  reading  the  editor  is  inclined  to  g-ive  it  to  them. 
He  reasons  not  only  from  his  pocket-book  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  greatest  good  to  the  g-reatest  number;  that  is,  it  is  better  to  have  an 
audience  of  a  thousand  than  an  audience  of  a  hundred,  even  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lower  his  standard  a  little  for  the  sake  of  the  thousand.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  people  read  what  they  like  rather  than  what  some 
one  else  thinks  they  ought  to  like. 

"Solon,  when  he  had  completed  his  code  of  laws  for  Athens  said: 
*These  are  not  the  best  laws  that  can  be  made,  but  they  are  the  best 
that  the  Athenians  are  capable  of  receiving.'  So  the  editor  may  say 
this  is  not  the  best  paper  that  can  be  made  (for  an  ideal  class  of  teach- 
ers) but  it  is  the  best  that  the  teachers  will  pay  for  and  read. 

"Horace  Greel^-  once  said:  *I  give  my  readers  what  they  want,  and 
then  give  them  as  much  of  what  they  need  as  they  will  take.*  This 
seems  to  strike  the  golden  mean.  While  the  business  side  is  conserved, 
it  suggests  the  only  means  of  reaching  and  helping  the  masses. 

"The  ideal  journal  should  contain  matters  for  all  grades  of  teachers, 
but  should  continually  suggest  the  higher  thought  and  better  methods. 
It  should  be  an  inspiration  and  a  guide  to  all  teachers  who  desire  to 
know  the  best  and  are  striving  to  realize  it.** 

George  F.  Bass,  editor  of  The  Indiana  Young  People,  who  was  to  fol- 
low in  discussion  of  the  same  subject,  was  absent  from  the  city. 

H.  G.  Woody,  Superintendent  Kokomo  schools,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Reader.*' 

G.  M.  Naber,  Superintendent  Whitley  County,  followed  in  discussion 
of  "The  Reader."  Mr.  Naber  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  inexper- 
ienced teacher.     He  said: 

Of  the  13,000  teachers  in  the  state  3,000  are  inexperienced  and  3,000 
have  but  one  year's  experience.  Of  the  remaining  7000  there  are  about 
5000  who  have  never  had  professional  training. 

He  argued  that  a  school  paper  should  be  edited  in  the  interest  of  this 
g-reatest  number  and  not  for  the  few  who  have  less  need  of  a  paper. 
Teachers  are  often  urged  to  take  several  educational  papers.  This  is 
wrong;  it  tends  to  confusion.  "Beware  of  the  man  of  onebook**isa 
saying  based  on  an  important  principle  and  is  applicable  here.  Instead 
of  having  to  take  one  paper  for  primary  sugg-estions,  another  for  de- 
vices, another  for  higher  grade  work,  he  would  have  one  paper  include 
all  these  departments,  giving  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
masses  of  teachers  and  then  he  would  have  all  the  teachers  read  only 
this  one  paper  and  not  only  read  it  but  study  it.  He  argued  that  the 
great  mass  of  teachers  will  not  take  the  underlying  principles  and 
make  the  proper  applications,  that  the  paper  should  deal  larg-ely  in 
simplifying  and  illustrating  these  principles.  He  would  place  at  the 
head  of  each  paper  a  strong  vigorous  editor  with  a  corps  of  experts  as 
associate  editors  for  the  departments.  He  would  of  course  include  the 
school  news  and  he  would  have  a  few  strong  occasional  contributors. 
He  would  have  a  paper  issued  twice  a  month  during  the  school  year 
and  discontinued  during  vacation.  He  would  also  have  a  separate 
paper  tor  superintendents  and  strong  teachers  in  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed the  philosophy  of  education  and  the  problem  of  school  manage- 
m.ent. 

H.  P.  Leavenworth,  Superintendent  Mt.  Vernon  schools,  who  was  to 
continue  the  discussion,  was  not  present. 
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Supt.  Lewis  H.  Jones  stated  that  as  we  are  always  greatly  interested 
in  papers  read  by  T.  J.  Charlton,  Superintendent  Reform  School, 
and  in  as  much  as  Mr.  Charlton  was  not  able  to  be  present  to  read  his 
paper  at  the  time  appointed,  it  would  be  published  by  the  Institution, 
and  all  who  desired  could  get  a  copy  by  sending  there  for  it. 

The  committee  on  Reading  Circle  Board  made  the  following  report 
which  was  adopted: 

We,  your  comm\tee  appointed  to  nominate  members  of  the  Reading 
Circle  Board,  recommend  the  re-election  of  Supt.  D.  M.  Geeting,  of 
Madison   and  Superintendent  Chas.  F.  Patterson,  of   Johnson  County. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
James  R.  Hart,  in  account  with  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion: 
1893,  Jan.       1  —To  balance  on  hand   $  75  05 

To  balance  by  error :   50 

'*    Dec.  26-29— To  cash  from  members  253  00 

To  cash  from  elocutionary  entertain- 
ment   10  00 

To  cash  from  Grand  Hotel 125  (K) 

"     Dec.       29 -By  cash  to  E.  G.  Machan,  committee 

expenses,  V.  1.     .  :?  13  50 

By  cash  to  P.  P.  Stulz,  for  services  as 

assistant  secretary,  V.  2  ' 5  00 

By  cash  to  J.  O.  Lewellen,  committee 

expenses,  V.  3. 10  50 

By  cash  to  J.   A.  Woodburn,  expen.ses 

of  debaters,  V.  4 10  00 

By  cash  to  J,  C.  Trent,  for  services  as 

assistant  secretary,  V.  5 7  00 

By  cash  to  L.  O.  Dale,  committee  ex- 
penses, V   6 6  50 

By  cash  to  W.  F.  HofFman,  committe 

expenses,  V.  7   .      .  34  00 

By  cash  to  A.    E.  Hunike,   committee 

expenses,  V.  8.  58  25 

By  cash  to  Central  Traffic  Association, 

V.  9 23  00 

By  Cash  to  J.  R.  Hart,  committee  ex- 
penses and  services,  V.  10   46  85 

By   cash   to  executive   committee   for 

printing,  V.  11 65  25 

By  cash  to  Anna  Suter,  for  services  as 

secretary,  V.  12 10  00 

By  cash   to  executive   committee   for 

postage  and  express,  V.  13 16  60 

By  cash  paid  Y.   M.   C.  A.,  hall  rent, 

V,  14 15  00 

By  cash  paid  executive  committee  for 

music,  V.  15 37  65 

By  cash  refunded  to  township  trustees  1  00 

1894,  Jan.       1  —To  balance  on  hand 103  45 


$463  55    $463  55 
James  R.  Hart,  Per.  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  after  thanking  all  who  had  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  association,  submitted  the  following,  which  were 
adopted: 

1-    That  there  shall  be  one  joint  legislative  committee  to  represent 
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the  educational  forces  of  Indiana  before  the  legislature  of  1895.  This 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  s-tate  superintendent,  the  presi- 
dent and  a  committee  of  three  persons  from  each  of  the  following  as- 
sociations: State  Teachers'  Association,  County  Superintendents'  As- 
sociation, City  Superintendents'  Association  and  College  Association. 

2.  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  great  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  Reading  Circle  Board  and  the  school  officers  and  teachers  of  Indi- 
ana in  the  establishment  of  school-room  libraries,  and  in  providing  for 
the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  state  the  truest  and  most  helpful  litera- 
ture of  the  language. 

3.  That  we  herein  extend  to  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann  and  his  associates 
our  high  appreciation  of  their  untiring  efforts  to  make  for  Indiana 
schools  a  true  and  full  exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  of  the 
able  manner  in  which  the  exhibit  was  managed. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  submitted  the  following 
For  president,  Joseph  Swain,  Bloomington;  Recording  secretary^ 
Miss  Anna  Suter,  Aurora;  executive  committee  chairman,  R.  I.  Hamil- 
ton, Huntington,  Robert  Spear,  Evansville,  P.  P.  Stultz,  Jefferson- 
ville,  R.  A.  Ogg,  Greencastle,  J.  W.  Carr,  Anderson,  B.  F.  Moore, 
Frankfort,  W.  H.  Sims,  Goshen;  vice-presidents,D.  H.  Ellison,Mitchell; 
R.  W.  Wood,  Aurora,  J.  W.  Denny,  Winchester;  Howard  Sandison, 
Terre  Haute;  J.  H.  Gardner,  Logansport;  C.  M.  Merica,  Auburn. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

There  was  also  a  resolution  adopted  declaring  that  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  association  that  patriotism  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Supt.  Lt.  H.  Jones,  instructed  by  the  City  and  County  Superintendents* 
Association  to  present  the  matter  of  establishing  a  Pedagogical 
Museum  in  Indianapolis,  spoke  briefly  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
such  a  museum  and  suggested  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  look  after  the  matter.  On  motion  the  president  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing committee:  Supt.  Iv.  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis,  chairman  State 
Supt.  H.  D.  Vories,  Indianapolis;  vSupt.  R.  I.  Hamilton,    Huntington. 

The  music,  a  happy  feature  of  the  program,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by 
ail.  After  an  expression  of  thanks  by  the  president  for  kindness  and 
courtesy  shown  him  during  the  session  of  the  convention,  the  associa- 
tion was  declared  adjourned. 

[The  secretary  urged  all  persons  reading  papers  before  the  associa- 
tion to  furnish  her  with  suitable  outlines  for  her  minutes.  Some  have 
failed  to  do  so,  hence  the  lack  of  a  report  in  these  cases.] 

Anna  Suter,  Secretary.  L.  O.  Dai.k,  President. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

The  High  School  Section  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  Thursday, 
Dec.  28,  by  the  president,  Robert  Spear,  of  Evansvillct  In  the  absence 
of  the  secretary,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Hufford  was  asked  to  serve. 

The  president  appointed  Geo.  W.  Hufford,  of  Indianapolis,  O.  L.  Kel- 
so, of  Richmond  and  J.  H.  Tomlins,  of  Rockport,  a  committee  on  nomi- 
nations. 

The  first  paper  of  the  session  was  given  by  Miss  Marie  Dunlap,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Salem  High  School.  Her  subject  was  **The  High  School 
as  a  Finishing  School."      The  writer  considered  common  objections  to 
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this  and  that  study  usually  included  in  high  school  curriculums,  and 
took  the  gpround  that,  since  the  purpose  of  all  education  is  to  make 
thinking  men  and  women  who  shall  be  fitted  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  life  intelligently,  the  same  basis  of  development  is  needed  for  botft 
those  who  go  to  college  and  those  whose  school  life  ends  with  the  high 
school.  Therefore,  the  best  preparatory  school  is  also  the  best  finishing 
school. 

This  conclusion  was  supported  and  reinforced  by  the  discussion  in 
which  Messrs.  Arbuckle,  Kelso,  Hamilton  and  Ogg  participated.  Mr. 
Ogg,  however,  said  that  a  high  school  located  in  a  college  town  must 
necessarily  modify  its  course  somewhat,  and  that  no  high  school  could 
make  its  course  identical  with  that  of  a  college  preparatory  school. 

Mr,  Charles  S.  Meek,  principal  of  Elwood  high  school,  who  presented 
the  second  paper,  '^Should  Utility  be  the  Basis  of  the  High  School 
Course?"  was  unable  to  read  the  paper  he  had  prepared  because  of  its 
destruction  through  the  ignorant  carelessness  of  a  chambermaid.  He 
proved  himself  superior  to  accident,  however,  by  the  competent 
handling  of  his  theme.  Mr.  Meek  held  that  spiritual  freedom,  not 
physical  happiness,  is  the  true  end  of  education;  but  that  the  real  solu- 
tion is  reached  when  the  utilitarian  ends  and  true  culture  of  mind  are 
harmonized.  He  was  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  public  workshops 
and  the  introduction  of  any  methods  which  tend  to  create  mere  auto- 
matic machines.  A  clerk  or  accountant  should  be  something  other 
than  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism.  Equipment  for  large  minded  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  not  utility  alqpe,  should  be  the  end  sought. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  President  Smart,  of  Purdue  University, 
who  took  the  ground  that  human  endeavor  should  have  a  higher  pur- 
pose than  mere  bread  and  butter  getting.  The  word  utility  was  thought 
to  have  a  higher  meaning  than  the  satisfying  of     physical  wants. 

Another  speaker  said  that  we  must  not  forget  that  the  real  object  is 
not  education,  but  an  educated  man. 

After  a  recess,  the  question  "How  Far  Should  the  High  School 
Course  be  made  Elective?"  was  discussed  in  brief  speeches  by  different 
members  of  the  section.  Mr.  Miller  thought  that  the  teacher's  judg- 
ment as  to  a  wise  course  of  study  is  always  safer  to  follow  than  that  of 
parent  or  pupil.     He  was  opposed  to  any  electives  in  a  high  school. 

Mr.  Hufford  considered  it  wiser  to  allow  some  elasticity  in  the  course 
of  study.  He  thought  that  the  right  of  insistence  upon  the  taking  of 
every  subject  in  a  certain  prescribed  order  was  the  cause  of  driving  out 
some  pupils,  especially  boys,  early  in  the  course,  because  they  were  un- 
able to  succeed  in  that  study  at  that  time;  whereas,  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  follow  the  bent  of  their  tastes  partially,  they  would  remain  in 
school,  and,  after  a  time,  would  do  well  in  the  very  subjects  which  had 
at  first  repeUed  them.  He  would  not  give  a  diploma,  however,  until 
the  prescribed  studies,  which  should  include  at  least  English,  mathe- 
matics and  some  natural  science  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Gregg  agreed  with  the  last  speaker.    He  thought  that  there  was 

danger  of  our  forgetting  that  the  schools  arc  for  the  children. 
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Another  speaker  thought  that  some  election  is  desirable,  but  that  its 
feasibility  would  depend  on  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  etc. 

Mr.  Kelso's  opinion  was  that,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  option  is  de- 
sirable; but,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  it  unwise  to  allow  pupils  to  se- 
lect their  own  course. 

The  troublesome  problem  of  rhetorical  exercises  was  considered  by 
several  members  who  explained  their  methods  of  solution.  The  best 
results  had  been  secured  by  connecting  the  rhetoricals  with  the  work  in 
other  studies,  such  as  literature,  science  and  history.  Frequent  exer- 
cises of  this  nature  throughout  the  course  were  deemed  the  most  profit- 
able to  the  student. 

As  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  talk  upon  the  question  of  opening  ex- 
ercises, the  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  was  made,  as  fol- 
lows: For  president,  Francis  Spraker,  of  I^ogansport;  for  secretary, 
Miss  C.  A.  Meering,  of  Richmond;  for  executive  committee,  Mr.  C.  L,. 
Pulliam,  of  Rockport;  Miss  Charity  Dye,  of  Indianapolis;  Mr.  John  A. 
Wood,  of  Frankfort. 

This  report  was  adopted,  and  the  High-school  Section  adjourned. 

Lois  G.  Hufkord,  Secretary  pro  tern.        Robert  Spear,  President. 


THE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Library  Association  of  Indiana  met  in  its  second  annual  session 
Dec.  27.  "The  Purpose  of  Librarians**  was  ably  expounded  by  the 
president,  Arthur  Cunningham,  in  his  opening  address.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  more  did  not  hear  it.  In  the  afternoon  Miss  Jessie  Allen 
read  a  paper  on  **Catalogues"  which  showed  the  importance  of  having 
a  good  key  to  the  storehouse  of  knowledge  and  at  the  same  time 
warned  against  a  complex  system.  She  was  followed  by  Supt.  H.  D. 
Vories  on  * 'Organization  of  Libraries.''  He  showed  conclusively  that 
the  laws  on  the  statute  books  were  the  enemies  of  the  desire  to  foster 
libraries  rather  than  a  help  and  urged  that  librarians,  teachers,  news- 
paper people,  communities  unite  in  petitioning  the  legislature  to  wipe 
out  the  old  law  and  enact  one  that  would  not  be  self-obstructive. 

Thursday  morning  session  was  opened  by  a  talk  by  Supt.  Hamilton, 
of  Huntington,  on  **State  Aid  for  Libraries."  He  made  plain  the  rela- 
tion between  the  library  and  the  school  and  how  the  present  indiffer- 
ence of  the  state  to  the  library  need  was  a  serious  detriment  to  the  most 
effective  work  of  the  school.  He  was  followed  by  Miss  Mar5'  Dye,  who 
read  one  of  the  best  papers  of  the  association  on  **Study  of  Library 
Science.''  In  it  she  showed  the  beautiful  uplift  that  comes  to  one  who, 
having  that  which  is  becoming  known  as  the  **true  library  spirit," 
seeks  to  lead  an  ideal  helpful  and  growing  life,  rather  than  merely  fill 
the  position  sufficiently  to  draw  the  salary. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Dunn,  who  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  arduous  work  for  the  establishment  of  libraries  in  Indiana, 
and  to  whom  the  library  spirit  of  Indiana  owes  much  of  its  progress. 
His  subject,  "Indiana  Compared  with  other  States,"  did  not  contain 
much  that  was  gratifying  in  its  statement  of  the  situation.     He  pointed 
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oat  bj  facts  and  iig'ures  a  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  in  comparison 
with  the  neig^hbbring  states.  Of  these  Illinois  has  laws  most  favorable 
to  the  establishment  of  libraries.  In  Michig^an  and  Ohio  the  voters 
may  tax  themselves  to  support  free  libraries  but  petition  must  be  made 
in  order  to  submit  it  for  a  vote  Kentucky  is  most  illiberal  of  all  in 
provisions  for  libraries.  The  result  in  the  number  and  extent  of  the* 
libraries  in  the  five  states. 

No    Vol.  to  100 
No.  Libraries.    No.  Volnmes.       inhabitaats. 

Kentucky 69  373,176  20 

Indiana    105  549,206  25 

Michigran 137  814,111  39 

Ohio 193  1,492,076  41 

Illinois i218  1,883,051  49 

Mr.  Dunn  g-ave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  revival  of  township  libra- 
ries would  find  its  most  serious  obstruction  from  the  educational  people 
as  had  formerly  been  the  case.  After  the  Civil  War  a  tax  was  raised, 
for  the  support  of  these  libraries  and  at  the  request  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instrtiction,  the  legislature  was  induced  to  devote  it  to 
the  building-  of  a  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  opinions  of  county  superintendents  collected  in  the  last  report  of 
Supt.  Vories  that  very  many  of  them  do  not  want  township  libraries, 
but  favor  what  they  call  a  library  for  each  school  district.  If  the  state 
of  Indiana  were  to  raise  $150,000  a  year  for  libraries  that  would  be  an 
average  of  $150  to  each  township,  which  is  little  enough,  and  of  course 
many  township  would  have  much  less  than  the  average,  some  not  more 
than  $40.  There  is  an  average  of  about  ten  school  districts  to  each 
township  so  that  if  this  sum  were  divided  out,  the  result  would  be  a 
fnnd  from  which  two  or  three  books  could  be  bought  each  year.  He 
saw  no  objection  to  the  purchase  of  reference  books  for  schools  but  it 
would  be  an  injury  to  the  pupils  to  call  any  such  collection  a  library. 
This  system  would  dissipate  a  fund  that  might  make  a  library  in  each 
township.  The  good  to  be  attained  could  as  easily  be  reached  by  a 
system  of  circulation  to  the  schools  from  the  township  libraries,  such 
as  is  in  use  in  Huntington  county. 
The  election  of  officers  for  next  year  resulted  as  follows:  president, 

Eliza  G.   Browning;  vice-president,  W.  W.  Spangler;    secretary   and 

treasurer,  M.  E.  Ahern. 
One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  reception  given 

the  librarians  and   their  friends  by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co.  assisted  by 

Miss  Ahem  and  Miss  Browning  at  the  Grand  Hotel  Wednesday  evening. 
The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Library  Association  of  Indiana 

was  a  success  and  those  who  were  absent  have  a  cause  for  regret.       « 


KIvOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 
On  December  29,  1892,  a  meeting  of  persons  interested  was  convened 
at  the  State  Capitol  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  '* Association  of  Elocutionists  and  Orators  of  Indiana," 
this  body  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  any  similar  organization  in  the 
country.    As  a  result  of  a  succession  of  meetings  of  which  this  was  but 
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the  beginning-,  a  number  of  the  leading  elocutionists  and  orators  of  the 
state  assembled  on  December  26,  1893,  and  organized  under  the  above 
name.  The  associations  voted  to  meet  yearly  in  connection  with  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  as  its  influence  would  thus  be  greatly  ex- 
tended. 

•According  to  the  constitution,  "Any  teacher  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  elocution  or  oratory,  public  readers  and  public  lecturers  and 
orators  may  become  members  of  the  association  by  approval  of  the 
program  committee  and  by  paying  the  initiation  fee." 

The  purpose  of  the  association  is  as  follows:  "The  object    ♦    ♦    * 
shall  be  to  promote  harmony  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  teach- 
ers of  elocution;  to  discuss  and  encourage  methods  whereby  abetter 
standard  of  reading   may  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools  and 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  elocution  and  oratory." 

There  is  pressing  need  of  work  in  this  direction  and  it  was  pleasing  to 
note  the  hearty  spirit  with  which  all  suggestions  toward  forwarding 
the  work  of  the  society  was  received.  There  was  a  thoughtful  spirit 
that  augurs  well  for  a  reform  in  methods  of  reading  throughout  the 
State. 

Following  IS  a  list  of  papers  presented  and  of  subjects  discussed: 
"Comparative  Value  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Oratory,"  Mr.  E.  P. 
Trueblood,  Earlham  College,  Richmond;  "Physical  Culture,"  Miss  B, 
B.Jennie,  Indianapolis;  "The  Needs  of  Elocution  and  Delsarte  in  the 
Public  Schools,"  Miss  Ula  Dell  Cameron,  Knightstown;  "To  Under- 
stand an  Author  We  Must  Unify  His  Thought,"  Mr.  T.  J.  MacAvoy,. 
Indianapolis;  "How  Much  Has  Personality  to  Do  with  Oratory?"  Hon, 
John  L.  Griffith,  Indianapolis;  "The  Practical  Value  of  Elocution," 
Miss  Carolyn  Moody  Gerrish,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette.  Subjects 
discussed:  "How  Far  Does  Physical  Culture  Develop  Expression;" 
"Elocution  and  Materialism;"  "Why  Is  Elocution  So  Unpopular?" 

Officers — Mr.  T.  J.  MacAvoy,  president;  Mr.  E.  P.  Trueblood,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Carolyn  Moody  Gerrish,  secretary;  program  commit- 
tee—Mr. A.  R.  Priest,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hamilton,  Mr.  B.  C.  Sherrick. 

Caroi^yn  Moody  Gerrish,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  SECTION. 
The  county  superintendents  of  Indiana  met  in  annual  convention  in 
the  Hall  of  Representatives  at  Indianapolis,  Dec.  26,  1893,  at  1:30  p.  m. 
The  house  was  called  to  order  by  President  Fassett  A.  Cotton,  of  Hen- 
ry county.  The  roll  was  called  by  the  secretary,  and  fifty-seven  coun- 
ty superintendents  answered.  Supt.  Orville  Apple,  of  Orange  county,, 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  "How  to  Make  Township  Institutes  More 
Valuable."  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Supt.  James  W.  Guiney,  of 
Owen  county;  Supt.  John  W.  Davidson,  of  Vanderburg  county;  Supt, 
Wm.  H.  Senour,  of  Franklin  county;  Supt.  Frances  M.  Lyon,  of  Put- 
nam county;  Supt.  Samuel  J.  Houston,  of  Dearborn  county;  Supt.  Wm. 
B.  Sinclair,  of  Starke  county;  Supt.  Thos.  A.  Mott,  of  Wayne  county; 
W.  A.  Bell,  of  the  state  at  large,  and  others.     Supt.  Wm.  W.  Pfrimmcr, 
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of  Newton  county,  then  read  an  orig-inal  poem  entitled  "Two  Schools  I 
Visited."  Superintendent  Pfrimmer  was  loudly  applauded,  and  then 
rendered  **01d  Fashioned  Names."  By  resolution,  the  poem,  "Two 
Schools  1  Visited,"  is  to  appear  in  The  Indiana  School  Journai,. 
The  resolution  was  offered  by  Superintendent  Sinclair,  of  Starke  coun- 
ty, and  seconded  by  W.  A.  Bell,  editor  of  The  Journai,.  Supt.  Giles 
W.  Robertson,  of  Fayette  county,  then  read  an  excellent  paper  entitled 
'**Be8t  Plans  of  Lig'hting',  Heating-  and  Ventilating*  District  School- 
houses."  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Superintendents  Mott,  Sailor,  ^ 
Hutchinson,  Snyder,  and  many  others.  State  Supterintendent,  Hon. 
H.  D.  Vories,  then  called  a  private  meeting-  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents to  meet  at  the  Supreme  Court  room  on  Dec.  27  at  9  a.  M.  On  mo- 
tion of  Superintendent  Lyon  the  convention  Adjourned. 

Dbcbmbbr  27,  9  A.  M. — The  superintendents  convened  as  per  adjourn- 
ment. State  Superintendent  Vories  occupied  the  floor  the  entire  time, 
■discussing-  the  making*  of  official  reports  by  county  superintendents. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  1:30  p.  m. 

1:30  p.m. — The  house  was  called  to  order  by  the  president, '  and  the 
work  opened  with  .prayer  by  Superintendent  Searles,  of  Grant  county. 
State  Superintendent  Vories  occupied  almost  the  entire  afternoon  on 
the  subject,  "What  Rulings  of  the  County  Superintendents  Should  Be 
Made  Uniform  for  the  State."  The  subject  was  also  discussed  by 
Supt.  John  H.  Reddick,  of  Pulaski  county;  Supt.  Wm.  W.  Pfrimmer,  . 
and  others.  Supt.  Chas  F.  Patterson  moved  "that  a  committee  of  five 
<( including-  the  state  superintendent)  be  appointed  to  formulate  and  re- 
port a  set  of  rules  governing  county  superintendents  in  their  relation 
to  the  licensing  of  teachers."  Said  committee  is  to  report  at  the  June 
meeting.  The  motion  carried,  and  the  chair  appointed  on  said  com- 
mittee the  following  persons:  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  H.  D.  Vo- 
ries; Supt.  Charles  F.  Patterson,  of  Johnson  county;  Supt.  Thos.  A. 
Mott,  of  Wayne  county;  Supt.  Wm.  H.  Senqur,  of  Franklin  county; 
Supt.  David  D.  Ginther,  of  Fulton  county.  The  following  resolution, 
presented  by  Supt.  C.  F.  Patterson,  was  also  adopted: 

Resolved f  That  this  body  requests  the  persons  who  are  now  prepar- 
ing plans  and  specifications  for  school-houses  to  adopt  the  best  plans 
for  heating  and  ventilating. 

Supt.  Samuel  J.  Huston,  of  Dearborn  county,  for  the  committee  on 
by-laws,  presented  a  new  constitution,  which  was  adopted.  On  motion 
of  Supt  Thos.  A.  Mott,  the  state  superintendent  is  requested  to  issue 
the  State  Manual  and  the  State  Course  of  Study  in  the  future.  After 
a  few  words  on  "Music  in  the  Public  Schools,"  by  Professor  Butler,  of 
Indianapolis,  and  Professor  Brown,  of  Kokomo,  the  association  ad- 
journed. -    F.  A.  Cotton,  President. 

Geo.  R.  W11..SON,  Secretary. 

MUSICAL  SECTION. 
The  teachers  and  tliose  interested  in  music  in  the  public  schools  met 
in  Room  IS,  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  organized  a  "music"  section,  to 
meet  annually  for  discussion  and  improvement  of  the  methods  in  this 
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branch  of  education.  W.  Em.  Browne,  of  Kokomo,  was  elected 
chairman  andWm.  J.  Stabler,  of  Richmond,  secretary.  The  meeting^ 
proved  an  interesting*  one,  and  will  in  future  be  one  of  the  features  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association.  The  following  were  elected  to  serve 
as  officers  for  one  year:  President,  W.  Em.  Browne,  Kokomo;  secreta- 
ry, I/.  E.  Wheeler,  Monticello;  executive  committee — Henry  M.  Butler, 
Indianapolis;  J.  S.  Berger,  Lafayette;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Glasscock,  Green- 
field; Miss  M.  Belle  Clarke,  Fort  Wayne;  Miss  Harriet  E.  Pa^e,  Terre 
Haute. 


INDIANA  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Indiana  Academy  of  Science  held  its  annual  meeting  December 
27-8,  taking  the  two  days  in  full  to  attend  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  academy  and  carry  out  the  program  previously  arranged.  The  offi- 
cers were:  J.  C.  Arthur,  Purdue  University,  president;  W.  A.  Noyes, 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  vice-president;  C.  A.  Waldo,  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, treasurer;  A.  W.  Butler,  Brookville,  secretary;  W.  W.  Norman, 
DePauw  University,  assistant  secretary.  The  officers  for  next  year: 
W.  A.  Noyes,  president;  A.  W.  Butler,  vice-president;  W.  P.  Shannon, 
Greensburg,  treasurer;  C.  A.  Waldo,  secretary;  W.  W.  Norman,  assist- 
ant secretary.     Twenty-one  candidates  were  elected  to  membership. 

The  constitution  was  amended,  dividing  the  members  into  the  fol- 
lowing: Honorary  fellows,  fellows,  non-resident  members,  and  active 
members.  Daniel  Kirkwood  was  elected  an  honorary  fellow.  The 
following  being  members  of  the  executive  committee  became  fellows. 
J.  P.  D.  John,  David  S.  Jordan,  John  M.  Coulter,  O.  P.  Hay,  J.  C. 
Branner,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  J.  L.  Campbell,  J.  C.  Arthur,  W.  A.  Noyes» 
A.  W.  Butler,  C.  A.  Waldo,  W.  P.  Shannon,  W.  W.  Norman.  The  fol- 
lowing fifteen  were  elected  by  the  members  present:  P  S.  Baker,  W.  S. 
Blatchley,  Stanley  Coulter,  C.  H.  Eigennian,  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  Thos. 
Gray.  V.  F.  Masters,  D.  M.  Mottier,  Alex.  Smith,  L.  M.  Underwood,  H. 
T.  Eddy,  W.  E.  Stone,  W.  B.Thomas,  T.  C.  Van  Nuys,  H.  A.  Huston. 
Five  more  are  to  be  added  each  year. 

The  program  of  the  academy  was  of  a  two-fold  nature:  A  report  by 
the  directors  of  the  biological  survey  of  the  state,  papers  on  different 
phases  of  the  survey  by  John  M.  Coulter,  Stanley  Coulter, •R.  Ells- 
worth Call  and  W,  S.  Blatchley,  and  the  usual  routine  of  scientific  pa- 
oers— chemical,  physical  and  biological.     Some  fifty  papers  were  read. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Tiili  Department  is  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Tarnby-Campbbll,  late  [of  the  State 

Normal  School. 


A  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN'S  DRAWINGS. 


Some  very  interesting-  and  instructive  experiments  in 
drawings  have  been  conducted  by  Earl  Barnes,  Profes- 
sor of  Education  in  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University, 
The  facts  concerning*  these  drawing's  and  some  con- 
clusions reached  from  these  are  g-iven  in  the  Pedag*og-ical 
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Seminary  of   December,   1893.      A  part  of   his  article  is 
given  below: 

**It  seemed  desirable  in  collecting-  drawings  that  they 
should  have  some  common  element  that  would  enable  us 
to  compare  them  and  reach  some  large  generalizations; 
accordingly  a  little  poem  was  selected  for  illustration. 
It  was  taken  from  Der  Struwwelpeler,  and  was  called 
Hans  Guck-in-die-huft.  The  following  English  trans- 
lation was  used: 

STORY  OF  johnny  LOOK-IN-THE-AIR. 
As  he  trudged  along  to  school 
It  was  always  Johnny's  rule 
To  be  looking-  at  the  sky 
And  the  clouds  that  floated  by; 
But  just  what  before  him  lay 
In  his  way, 

Johnny  never  thought  about; 
So  that  everyone  cried  out — 
**Look  at  little  Johnny  there, 
Little  Johnny  Look-in- the- air." 

Running  just  in  Johnny's  way. 

Came  a  little  dog  one  day; 

Johnny's  eyes  were  still  astray 

Up  on  high  in  the  sky; 

And  he  never  heard  them  cry — 

"Johnny,  mind,  the  dog  is  nigh  I" 

What  happens  now? 

Bump! 

Dump! 

Down  they  fell  with  such  a  thump, 

Dog  and  Johnny  in  a  lump! 

They  almost  broke  their  bones, 

So  hard  they  tumbled  on  the  stones. 

Once  with  head  as  high  as  ever, 

Johnny  walked  beside  the  river; 

Johnny  watched  the  swallows  trying 

Which  wis  cleverest  at  flying. 

Oh!  what  fun! 

Johnny  watched  the  bright  round  sun, 

Going  in  and  coming  out; 

This  was  all  he  thought  about, 

As  he  strode,  only  think! 

To  the  river's  very  brink. 

Where  the  bank  was  high  and  steep, 
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And  the  water  very  deep; 
And  the  fishes  in  a  row, 
Stared  to  see  him  coming  so. 

One  step  more!    Oh!  sad  to  tell! 
^  Headlong*  in  poor  JoHnny  fell. 
The  three  little  fishes  in  dismay, 
Wag-ged  their  heads  and  swain>away. 
There  lay  Johnny  on  his  face, 
With  his  nice  red  writing  case; 
But  as  they  were  passing  by 
Two  strong  men  had  heard  him  cry; 
And  with  sticks  these  two  strong  men 
Hooked  poor  Johnny  out  again; 
Oh!  you  should  have  seen  him  shiver 
When  they  pulled  him  from  the  river. 
He  was  in  a  sorry  plight, 
Dripping  wet,  and  such  a  fright! 
Wet  all  over,  everywhere,  , 

Clothes  and  arms  and  face  and  hair; 
Johnny  never  will  forget 
What  it  is  to  be  so  wet. 
And  the  fishes,  one,  two,  three. 
Are  coming  back  again,  you  see; 
Up  they  come  the  moment  after. 
To  enjoy  the  fun  and  laughter. 
Each  popped  out  his  little  head 
And,  to  tease  poor  Johnny,  said: 
"Silly  little  Johnny,  look. 
You  have  lost  your  writing-book!" 
Ivook  at  them  laughing  and  do  you  see 
His  writing  book  drifting  far  to  sea? 

This  story  was  selected  because  it  was  so  simple, 
short,  contained  no  difficult  objects  to  draw  and  con- 
tained two  distinct  catastrophes.     *     *     * 

The  children  were  given  paper  and  pencils,  and  after 
writing  their  names  and  ages,  thev  listened  while  the 
teacher  read  the  poem  to  them.  Then  they  were  told 
they  were  to  draw  one  or  more  pictures  from  the  story, 
and  it  was  read  to  them  once  more.  There  was  no  con- 
versation, and  no  other  directions  were  given.  The 
drawing  occupied  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour,  and 
when  completed  the  papers  were  forwarded  to  me. 
Papers  were  sent  in  from  6393  children,  mainly  from 
California,  though  a  few  hundreds  came  from  the  middle 
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and  eastern  states.  Different  ages  from  six  to  sixteen 
were  about  equally  represented;  and  about  as  many 
came  from  the  country  as  from  the  cities;  15,218  distinct 
scenes  were  drawn.  These  pictures  were  collated  with 
a  view  to  determining  what  scenes  were  most  often 
drawn,  whether  the  girls  followed  the  same  lines  of  in- 
terest and  development  as  the  boys,  and  whether  there 
was  any  law  governing  the  drawing  of  full  faces  and 
profiles. 

They  were  first  collated  to  see  what  parts  of  the  story 
appealed  most  powerfully  to  the  children.  There  are 
nine  possible  scenes  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  story: 
Johnny  going  to  school,  approaching  the  dog,  falling 
over  the  dog,  approaching  the  river,  falling  into  the  river, 
floating  in  the  river,  being  rescued,  dripping  on  the  bank, 
going  home.  Other  incidents  may  be  made  up.  Nearly 
all  who  hazarded  an  opinion  on  the  subject  before  the 
returns  were  collated,  said  that  the  children  would  draw 
the  catastrophe  scenes,  where  Johnny  falls  over  the  dog, 
and  into  the  river.  But  in  twenty-four  curves  which  we 
plotted,  representing  both  sexes  from  six  to  seventeen 
years  old,  there  were  always  three  important  scenes  that 
stood  out  above  all  the  rest  and  these  were:  Approaching 
the  dog,  approaching  the  river  and  the  rescue  scene. 
The  scene  most  often  drawn  is  Johnny  meeting  the  dog; 
the  rescue  scene  is  almost  equal,  and  approaching  the 
river  comes  third.  The  catastrophe  scenes  are  less  often 
drawn  than  the  scenes  just  preceding  them. 

The  most  obvious  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that  the 
catastrophe  scenes  are  harder  to  draw  than  the  passive 
scenes  just  preceding  them;  but  ease  in  drawing  is  not 
the  determining  factor,  for  the  rescue  scene  is  most  diflB- 
Cttlt  of  all  to  draw,  and  yet  there  is  but  one  more  scene 
more  commonly  drawn. 

Presumably,  other  things  being  equal,  a  child  will 
draw  those  scenes  which  most  interest  him;  and  if  the 
two  scenes  which  precede  the  catastrophe  and  the  rescue 
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scenes  most  interest  the  children,  then  two  important  in- 
ferences follow.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  say  that 
children,  like  well-bred  adults,  care  most  in  story  or 
dra;ma  for  that  part  which  leads  up  to  the  climax;  the 
balancing  of  forces  and  the  time  of  suspended  judgment 
are  more  attractive  than  the  vulgar  blood-curdling  de- 
tail of  the  catastrophe,  or  the  orthodox — *'and  after  that 
they  all  lived  happily."  This  is  very  important  in  its 
bearing  on  children's  literature.  In  the  second  place,  it 
would  seem  that  in  children  the  feeling  of  mercy  and 
helpfulness  is  much  more  prominent  than  the  desire  to 
destroy.  With  children  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  twice 
as  many  drew  the  rescue  scenes  as  the  catastrophes, 
though  there  was  nothing  about  Johnny  that  would 
especially  win  the  sympathy  of  the  children;  on  the  con- 
trary his  general  incompetence  would  prejudice  the 
children  against  him. 

In  the  second  place,  the  dqita  was  collated  to  show  the 
number  of  scenes  drawn  by  the  children  at  different 
ages.  At  six  years  old,  they  drew  an  average  of  one  and 
six-tenths  scenes.  As  they  grow  older,  they  draw  more 
and  more  scenes  until  the  girls  are  thirteen  and  the  boys 
are  fourteen,  when  they  draw  a  little  more  than  three 
scenes  each;  from  this  time  on  they  draw  four  scenes  un- 
til they  are  seventeen,  when  they  draw  only  two  and 
four-tenths  scenes  each.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  girls  at  thirteen  and  boys  at  fourteen  become  less 
daring  in  expression.  The  children  who  declined  to 
draw  at  all  were  all  over  thirteen.  Other  studies  carried 
on  in  this  line  seem  to  indicate  that  at  thirteen,  or  the 
period  of  puberty,  the  children  experience  a  change  of 
ideals  and  it  may  be  that  after  this  they  realize  more 
fully  their  inability  to  execute  w^hat  they  see.  In  any 
case,  this  study  shows  that  our  children  are  less  daring 
in  expressing  themselves  by  drawing  after  puberty  than 
before  and  this  change  comes  a  year  later  with  California 
boys  than  with  girls. 
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PRIMARY  HISTORY— WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


In  the  line  of  primary  history  work  which  has  been 
sug'g'ested  the  4th  is  the  date  selected  in  March.  If  this 
were  the  year  for  an  inauguration  then  the  decorations, 
the  processions  and  the  ceremony  itself  would  be  taken. 
This  should  be  supplemented  with  incidents  of  minor 
importance  that  would  help  to  impress  the  general  sig- 
nificance of  the  day.  Since  there  is  no  such  ceremony 
this  year,  the  city  itself  has  been  selected,  the  emphasis 
to  be  placed  on  the  governmental  phases  of  it,  especial- 
ly the  buildings. 

This  work  may  be  begun  by  taking  an  imaginary  jour- 
ney to  Washington,  showing  the  distance,  direction,  land, 
climate  and  productions,  and  different  phases  of  the  life 
of  the  people  on  the  way.  In  the  work  suggested  below 
DO  study  is  made  of  the  intervening  country. 

We  want  to  do  such  a  wonderful  thing  to-day  that  I 
think  we  will  ask  the  fairies  to  help  us.  We  want  to  be 
in  a  large  city  ^  long  way  east  from  here.  It  is  a  city 
named  for  a  man  who  lived  long  before  our  grandfathers 
lived,  who  did  so  many  things  for  our  country  and  who 
was  such  a  good  man  that  when  the  people  laid  out  and 
planned  the  city  they  intended  to  use  for  a  place  to  meet 
and  make  the  laws  for  this  country  they  named  it  after 
this  great  man,  George  Washington,  and  the  city  is 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
much  larger  than  our  own  city  (Terre  Haute),  so  large 
that  five  of  ours  could  be  put  down  in  it,  and  there  would 
still  be  room  to  spare. 

This  city  is  east  from  us — point  to  the  east — and  a  lit- 
tle south.  Now  point  east  and  just  a  little  south.  That 
is  the  direction  we  would  have  to  go,  and  it  would  take 
a  whole  day  and  night  riding  on  a  fast  train  to  get  there. 

Sure  enough  the  fairy  has  done  its  wonderful  work, 
and  here  we  are  on  the  dome  of  a  large  building  almost 
in  the  center  of  the  city.     The  dome  is  so  high  and  it  is 
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such  a  clear  day  that  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  an  excel- 
lent view.  Let  us  just  take  a  look  out  beyond  the  city. 
To  the  east,  north  and  west  of  us  there  are  hills,  and  a 
little  beyond  these  the  mountains  seem  to  reach  up  to  the 
clouds.  How  beautiful  these  must  be  in  summer,  with 
their  oak,  pine,  laurel  and  linden  trees  making-  a  great 
bank  of  dark  green.  As  we  look  to  the  south,  over  on 
the  edge  of  the  city  is  a  broad  river,  the  Potomac,  and 
across  that  for  miles  and  miles  are  rolling  fields,  and  a 
little  beyond  these  again  are  hills  and  mountains.  We 
can  see  much  further  to  the  south  than  in  any  other  di- 
rection. How  beautiful  this  must  be  in  summer — the 
broad  river,  large  green  fields  dotted  with  g-roves  and 
large  hospitable-looking  houses,  and  the  low  hills  rising 
into  mountains  that  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds.  Sev- 
eral 'miles  down  the  river,  in  a  grove  of  trees,  is  a  large, 
low,  two-storied  house, with  a  wide  porch  and  columns. 
That  is  Mount  Vernon,  George  Washington's  old  home, 
and  it  has  stood  there  over  a  hundred  years. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  city.  It  reaches  from  a  mile  to 
two  miles  and  a  half  away  from  the  building  in  the  dome 
of  which  we  are  standing.  There  are  streets  running 
straight  north  and  south,  and  others  crossing  these  run- 
ning straight  east  and  west.  The  building  in  which  we 
are  must  be  very  important,  for  it  stands  on  a  plat  of 
g-round,  and  the  streets  do  not  run  across  this — only  to 
it.  (This  should  be  illustrated  on  the  board.)  Then  out 
diagonally  from  this  square,  running  northeast,  south- 
east, northwest  and  southwest,  there  other  streets  called 
avenues.  As  we  stand  here  facing  the  northwest  we 
look  down  the  main  street,  called  Pennsylvania  avenue. 
Just  to  the  north  of  us  three  or  four  squares  is  another 
avenue  running  in  the  same  direction  as  Pennsylvania 
avenue;  it  is  Massachusetts  avenue.  This  is  the  finest 
residence  street  in  the  city.  It  is  very  broad,  with  two 
rows  of  shade  trees  on  each  side.  Between  each  of  the 
two  rows  is  a  beautiful  little  grass  plat. 
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I  am  glad  we  have  a  field-glass  with  us,  as  that  will 
help  us  to  see  some  of  the  buildings  from  our  place  here 
in  the  dome.  As  we  look  northwest,  down  Pennsylva- 
nia avenue,  we  see  a  little  group  of  three  buildings 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The  center  one  is  a  large, 
two-storied  white  house,  with  a  portico  and  columns,  a 
beautiful  lawn,  fountain,  flowers  and  trees  in  the  sum- 
n^er.  This  is  where  Mr.  Cleveland  lives  now.  All  the 
presidents  live  here  during  their  term  of  office.  I  am 
sure  you  have  all  heard  of  this  building;  it  is  called  the 
White  House. 

That  large  building  just  this  side  of  it,  built  of  gran- 
ite and  marble — well,  if  we  could  only  get  a  peep  inte 
some  of  the  rooms  made  of  steel,  iron  and  marble  we 
could  see  great  piles  of  gold  and  silver  money — millions 
of  dollars.  This  is  called  the  Treasury  Building,  built 
by  the  United  States  for  a  place  to  keep  its  money. 

Do  you  see  that  light-gray  stone  building  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  White  House?  How  very  large  it  is! 
It  covers  four  and  a  half  acres.  (The  teacher  should  ex- 
plain how  large  this  is,  compared  with  a  building  and 
piece  of  ground  the  children  know.)  This  belongs  to 
the  United  States,  too,  and  in  this  building  there  are  a 
great  many  men  who  have  control  of  all  the  soldiers  of 
the  United  States,  both  on  the  land  and  on  the  water. 
Besides  these  there  are  other  men  here  who  help  to  do  the 
business  the  United  States  has  with  other  nations.  It 
is  called  the  Building  of  State,  War  and  Navy. 

That  large  building  a  little  over  half  way  between  us 
and  the  White  House,  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  is  the 
place  where  old  soldiers  send  word  that  they  were  hurt 
in  the  great  war  when  the  negroes  were  made  free.  The 
men  in  this  building  find  out  all  they  can  about  these  old 
soldiers,  and,  if  they  think  they  are  deserving,  they  send 
money  to  them.  This  money  is  called  a  pension,  and  the 
building  is  the  Pension  Building.  There  is  also  another 
building  in  the  city  used  for  the  same  kind  of  work. 
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Do  you  see  that  red  stone  building  just  west  of  us  a 
few  squares?  That  is  where  the  United  States  keeps 
many  wohderf ul  things  it  gets  from  all  over  the  world. 
Then  there  are  a  great  many  men  here  all  the  time  study- 
ing to  find  out  more  about  plants,  animals  and  many  oth- 
er things.  What  they  find  out  they  have  printed,  and 
then  send  it  to  people  all  over  this  country  and  to  other 
countries,  too,  who  are  interested  in  such  things. 

Just  a  little  further  out  west  of  us  are  large  gardens 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  where  there  are  men  at 
work  upon  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  from  which  seeds 
are  sent  out  all  over  the  country. 

You  see  that  monument  still  a  little  further  west. 
That  is  the  Washington  monument,  and  is  much  higher 
than  we  are  here  in  the  dome.  In  fact,  that  is  one  of  the 
tallest  monuments  in  the  world.  There  is  a  stairway  in- 
side leading  to  the  top  where  you  see  the  windows. 

There  to  the  northwest  of  us  is  a  large  building  called 
the  Patent  OflBce.  Ask  your  papas  what  that  is  for. 
Near  that  you  see  another  large  building,  the  Post  Office. 
Can  you  guess  what  is  done  there? 

Our  time  for  sight-seeing  is  nearly  over,  but  before 
we  go  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  building  we  are  in.  The 
dome  is  over  the  central  part  of  it,  and  great  large  wings 
come  out  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  This  building  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  It  is 
built  of  white  marble,  and  can  be  seen  for  miles  away  on 
the  Virginia  hills.  In  the  central  part  is  a-great  library, 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  north  wing  is  used  by  one 
company  of  men  who  help  make  our  laws,  and  the  south 
wing  is  used  by  the  other.  The  part  where  the  first  set 
of  men  meet  and  make  speeches  and  try  to  find  out  what 
will  be  the  best  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  are  a  part  of  this  people,  as  they  make  laws  for  us, 
is  called  the  Senate  chamber.  The  room  in  the  other 
end  of  the  building  is  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  people  all  over  the  United  States  send  these  men 
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here  to  Washing-ton  to  make  laws  for  us,  and  this  is  done 
here  in  this  building-. 

I  wish  we  had  time  to  go  through  the  building.  We 
would  find  it  just  as  beautiful  inside  as  it  is  outside. 
The  President  has  a  room  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
richly  decorated  in  America,  and  another,  called  the 
marble  room,  made  of  Italian  and  Tennessee  marble,  is 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  in  each  wing  there 
is  a  wonderful  marble  staircase.  All  in  all,  the  building* 
in  which  the  men  meet  to  make  laws  for  our  country  is 
the  finest  capitol  building  in  the  world. 

If  this  were  the  year  when  a  man  is  made  President 
we  would  see  Pennsylvania  avenue  beautifully  decorated. 
The  procession  comes  up  this  avenue  to  the  capitol — the 
building  in  which  we  are — and  the  President  is  inaugu- 
rated on  a  great  porch  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  part 
of  the  building. 

If  we  had  time  we  should  certainly  go  down  in  the 
building  and  listen  to  the  men  talking  about  what  kind  of 
laws  they  think  best  for  us.  I  suppose  we  would  hear 
them  talking  about  silver  and  making  it  into  money;  how 
much  gold  there  is  in  the  Treasury  Building;  what  men 
to  send  to  other  countries  to  hejp  do  our  business  there, 
or  we  might  hear  them  talking  about  the  factories  in  this 
country,  and  whether  they  may  sell  their  woolen  goods, 
steel  rails  for  railroad  tracks,  and  tinware,  at  a  high 
enough  price  that  they  can  keep  on  making  their  goods, 
or  whether  people  from  other  countries  may  sell  the  same 
goods  to  us  much  cheaper.  Or  they  may  be  talking  about 
paying  money  out  of  the  treasury  to  clean  out  rivers  so 
ships  can  enter  them,  or  building  light-houses  and  pay- 
ing men  to  keep  them.  In  fact,  they  talk  over  so  many 
things  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  just  what  we  would 
hear. 

But  we  cannot  go  and  hear  all  this  to-day.  Our  fairy 
must  take  us  home.  Yes,  here  we  are,  back  in  the  old 
school-room,  in  our  same  old  places,  and  our  being  in 
Washington  seems  but  a  dream. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY- 

[Conducted  by  Arnold  Toscpkiics.] 


PLATO'S  EDUCATIONAL  DOCTRINE. 


Plato's  formal  doctrines  of  education  are  set  forth  in  his 
Republic,  which  may  suggest  that  his  aim  in  education 
is  political;  that  it  is  a  means  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  as 
an  end.  And  many  statements  make  it  seem  that  Plato 
would  sacrifice  everything  to  the  making  of  his  ideal, 
state.  Against  individual  interests,  he  would  destroy 
family  ties  and  establish  a  system  of  common  property* 
The  course  of  instruction  proposed  is  to  fit  citizens  for 
their  respective  functions  in  the  state.  What  the  indi- 
vidual needs  in  and  for  himself  seems  to  concern  Plato 
less  than  what  will  make  the  state  secure  and  prosper- 
ous. 

But  a  nearer  approach  to  Plato  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  his  purpose  is  not  political  but  ethical;  that,  while 
it  may  be  true  that  he  somewhat  loses  sight  of  the  indi- 
vidual, he  is  seeking  the  perfection  of  the  species.  Ac- 
cording to  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  he  would  hold  that 
the  species,  and  not  the  individual,  really  exists.  This 
doctrine  modifies  his  ethical  view.  Since  humanity  and 
not  man  really  exists,  all  things  must  work  together  for 
the  perfection  of  the  race.  Since  the  state  is  the  con- 
crete form  of  humanity,  whatever  goes  to  perfect  the  one 
perfects  the  other. 

But,  without  pressing  the  distinction  as  to  whether 
the  end  of  education  is  in  the  individual  or  the  race — a 
distinction  which  vanishes  in  the  process  of  education — 
the  ethical  end  is  quite  clearly  shown  in  the  course  of 
argument  through  the  Republic.  The  Republic  opens 
with  a  discussion  of  justice,  which  is  first  viewed  as  a 
kind  of  relation  existing  between  individuals  in  society. 
Then  arises  the  question,  what  is  justice,  in  and  for 
itself?  Is  not  a  just  life  better  than  an  unjust  one,  aside 
from  any  question  of  social  relations?     Plato  suggests 
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that  justice  is  the  virtue  of  the  soul  by  which  it  performs 
its  function.  Justice  is  the  condition  of  the  inner  harmo- 
ny of  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  outer  harmony 
in  the  state.  Plato  closes  the  fitst  book  and  opens  the 
second  with  the  emphasis  on  the  value  of  justice  to  the 
individual  soul.  Says  Glaucon  to  SocratjBS,  in  speaking* 
of  justice  and  injustice:  **I  long-  to  be  told  what  they 
respectively  are,  and  what  force  they  exert,  taken  pim- 
ply by  themselves,  when  residing*  in  the  soul,  dismissing* 
the  consideration  of  their  rewards  and  other  consequen- 
ces." And  Adeimantus  urged  Socrates  to  show  **what 
each  is  in  itself,  by  its  own  peculiar  force  as  it  resides  in 
the  soul  of  its  possessor,  unseen  either  by  gods  or  men." 
And  ag-ain,  the  same  character:  **So  do  not  limit  your 
argument  to  the  proposition  that  justice  is  superior  to 
injustice,  but  show  us  what  is  that  influence  exerted  by 
each  of  them  on  its  possessor,  whereby  the  one  in  itself 
is  a  blessing*  and  the  other  one  is  a  bane."  A  large  part 
of  the  second  book  is  devoted  to  the  emphasis  of  this 
thought. 

After  much  arguing  by  Glaucon  and  Adeimantus,  Soc- 
rates agrees  to  undertake  the  exposition  of  the  nature  of 
justice  in  the  individual  soul.  On  account  of  thediflficul- 
ty  of  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  Socrates  proposes 
an  advantageous  method  of  inquiry,  which  he  thus  illus- 
trates: * 'Suppose  we  had  been  ordered  to  read  small 
writing  at  a  distance,  not  having  very  good  eyesight,  and 
that  one  of  us  discovered  that  the  same  writing  was  to 
be  found  somewhere  else  in  larger  letters  and  upon  a 
larger  space,  we  should  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  bit  of 
good  luck,  I  imagine,  that  we  could  read  the  latter  first 
and  then  examine  the  smaller,  and  observe  whether  the 
two  were  alike."  Socrates  now  proceeds  to  develop  an 
idea  of  the  state,  so  that  justice  may  be  seen  written 
large  and  may  be  easily  read,  after  which  he  proposes  to 
read  it  written  small  in  the  individual.  This  is  the  arc 
through  which  the  argument  swings — justice  in  the  in- 
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dividual,  through  justice  in  the  state,  back  to  justice  in 
the  individual.  Justice  in  the  individual,  which  is  the 
inner  harmony  of  wisdom,  courage  and  temperance,  is 
analogous  to  justice  in  the  state,  which  is  the  outer  har- 
mony of  wisdom,  courage  and  temperance  in  society. 
Virtue  in  the  individual  and  in  the  state  consists  in  jus- 
tice, wisdom,  courage  and  temperance.  Justice  is  the 
means  by  which  the  other  three  take  root  in  the  state, 
and  the  state  is  the  means  by  which  justice,  the  inner 
harmony  of  wisdom,  courage  and  temperance,  is  estab- 
lished in  the  individual.  The  individual  is  weak,  and 
needs  the  state  to  strengthen  virtue  in  the  soul. 

Plato,  in  developing  his  idea  of  the  state,  showed  that 
there  must  be  three  classes  organically  related — guard- 
ians, warriors  and  producers;  the  guardians  or  magis- 
trates to  exercise  the  wisdom  of  state,  the  warriors  the 
courage,  and  temperance  or  restraint  to  be  exercised  by 
the  lower  class  in  particular  and  all  in  general.  Justice 
keeps  each  class  in  its  proper  place  and  working  harmo- 
niously to  the  good  of  the  whole.  Since  the  state  is  the 
individual  written  large,  there  must  be  three  faculties  in 
the  individual,  the  development  and  proper  co-ordination 
of  which  constitutes  his  education. 

This  brings  out  more  definitely  Plato's  conception  of 
the  aim  of  education.  These  faculties  are  reason,  spirit 
or  courage^^  and  desire  or  appetite,  the  latter  requiring 
temperance  for  its  control.  These  three  are  thus  de- 
duced: A  thirsty  man  often  refuses  to  drink;  hence 
there  must  be  two  principles  in  him.  One  prompts  him 
to  drink,  the  other  forbids.  Thus  there  are  two  ele- 
ments- in  the  soul — one  rational,  the  other  irrational  or 
appetitive.  Now,  when  there  is  conflict  between  the  ra- 
tional and  irrational  elements,  a  third  element,  called  re- 
sentment, or  the  spirited  element,  or  courage,  rises  up  to 
give  victory  to  the  rational  element  over  the  appetites. 
To  educate  man,  then,  according  to  Plato,  is  to  strength- 
en him  unto  victory  over  his  lower  nature,  to  give  full 
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realization  to  his  rational  nature.  In  this  Plato  has  set 
up  the  highest  aim  in  education.  It  is  not  utilitarian,  not 
merely  for  citizenship,  not  for  any  adventitious  gain 
through  social  influences,  but  for  the  soul's  own  worth, 
the  realization  of  its  own  inherent  nature.  To  such  a 
conclusion  we  would  expect  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  to 
lead  him.  He  could  never  accept  an  external,  temporal 
good  while  believing  in  the  supremacy  of  a  spiritual,  ra- 
tional principle.  Thus  Plato's  aim  in  education  is  su- 
premely ethical.  He  wished  to  see  virtue  realized  in  the 
soul  and  embodied  in  the  state — virtue,  the  just  relation 
of  wisdom,  courage  and  temperance.  Not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Spartans,  for  victory  and  state  supremacy;  not 
merely  as  a  political  device  for  the  temporary  settlement 
of  interests  and  theories  then  agitating  the  people  of 
Greece.  The  unsettled  condition  and  rapid  development 
in  state  affairs  perhaps  served  as  the  incident  which  gave 
form  to  his  ethical  theories  inherited  from  his  great 
teacher,  Socrates.  Hence,  the  form  and  content  of  his 
educational  doctrine. 

More  definitely,  Plato  sought  to  reform  society  by 
putting  the  control  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  guar- 
dians, or  magistrates,  who  were  to  exercise  wisdom  and 
rational  control,  by  means  of  the  warriors,  over  the  in- 
dustrial class,  just  as  the  individual  must  be  reformed  by 
bringing  his  life  under  the  control  of  his  rational  nature. 
These  rulers  must  be  philosophers,  standing  above  socie- 
ty and  shaping  it  by  ideas  derived  from  a  higher  source 
than  society  itself.  In  this,  it  has  been  suggested,  we 
have  the  prophecy  of  the  future  church,  the  standing 
army  and  the  industrial  community.  Plato  thought  that 
all  could  not  become  philosophers,  some  being  able  to  rise 
only  to  the  warrior  class,  and  some  only  to  the  industrial 
class.  This  ability  was  tested  by  tastes  and  endowments 
manifested  during  the  process  of  instruction.  Those 
who  manifested  no  capacity  to  dwell  in  pure  ideas  were 
classed  with  the  great  mass  of  mankind   who  live  the 
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lower  life  of  sensuous  gratification.  After  a  child  was- 
found  to  belong  to  the  lowest  class  no  further  attention 
was  given  to  him,  believing  that  his  natural  inclination 
would  do  all  for  him  that  could  be  done.  This  is  a  sad 
view  to  take  of  the  lower  strata  of  humanity,  and  the 
only  consolation  Plato  found  was  in  the  Pythagorean  and 
Egyptian  doctrine  **that  those  human  beings  who  fail  to- 
attain  harmony  in  one  life  will  have  opportunities  to  do- 
so  in  other  lives."  Plato's  doctrine  of  education,  there- 
fore, requires  individual  immortality  and  a  future  state 
of  probation,  which  was  definitely  planned  out  in  three 
stages  similar  to  the  orthodox  paradise,  purgatory  and 
hell.  The  noble  natures  remaining  after  the  ignoble  had 
been  remanded  to  the  lowest  class  must  yet  be  divided 
into  warriors  and  philosophers.  This  is  done  while  both 
are  being  trained  in  music  (including  letters)  and  gym- 
nastics, the  curriculum  of  the  time.  The  division  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  whether  there  is  manifested  an  abil- 
ity to  rise  above  mere  training  to  philosophic  thought. 
Those  capable  of  training,  but  who  cannot  rise  to  reflective 
thought,  are  put  into  the  military  class,  and  their  educa- 
tion confined  to  cultivating  the  qualities  of  the  soldier. 
.  Plato  emphasizes  most  the  education  of  philosophers. 
They  are  to  be  exercised  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and 
their  education  continued  longer — to  fifty  years  of  age- 
Their  intellectual  and  moral  powers  are  to  be  fully  tested 
and  proved.  The  highest  of  all  studies  for  them  is  the 
study  of  the  good,  for  without  true  conceptions  of  it  they 
could  not  wisely  direct  the  affairs  of  the  state.  They 
must  turn  from  the  sensuous  world  and  gain  an  insight 
into  the  real  world,  which  lies  beyond  the  senses — '*from 
the  visible  to  the  invisible  and  eternal."  They  must  be 
trained  to  reflect  on  the  essential  nature  of  things  through 
such  studies  as  arithmetic,  plain  geometry,  geometry  of 
three  dimensions,  astronomy,  harmonics  and  dialectics. 
Much  in  the  details  of  Plato's  system  has  no  interest  for 
us  now,  yet  one  can  scarcely  read  a  page  without  having 
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suggested  truth  of  immediate  and  vital  application  in 
ail  times  and  places.  For  instance,  when,  in  describing 
the  education  of  the  philosopher,  he  shows  that  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  trained  to  look  below  appearances  to  re- 
alities, that  the  soul  must  undergo  a  revolution  from  its 
sensuous  to  a  rational  life,  he  has  said  the  last  word  on 
method  in  education.  The  figure  in  which  he  presents 
this  idea,  given  on  the  first  two  pages  of  Book  VII,  is 
worthy  of  meditation  by  every  teacher.  Some  of  Plato's 
ideas  are  of  the  past,  and  are  read  without  practical  in- 
terest, but  most  of  them  are  of  the  present. 

But  the  formal  statement  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  edu- 
cation as  found  in  the  Republic  is  not  all  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject;  perhaps  it  is  the  least  part  of  it. 
That  which  is  implicit  in  his  doctrine  of  ideas,  set  forth 
elsewhere  in  his  dialogues,  especially  in  his  Theatetus, 
is  of  untold  value  to  every  student  of  pedagogy,  whether 
for  practical  or  theoretical  purposes.  The  most  perva- 
sive error  in  present  practices  of  education  grows  out  of 
the  conception  that  teaching  is  a  mechanical  process,  and 
this  grows  out  of  the  idea  that  learning  is  such  a  process. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  mind  is  something  other  than  the 
what  it  knows;  that  its  content  is  given  to  it.  The  mind 
is  a  receptacle  called  memory,  and  ponderable  things 
foreign  to  it  are  hoisted  into  it  by  mechanical  devices 
which  the  teacher  is  to  become  skilled  in  wielding.  He- 
gel says:  "To  learn — namely,  according  to  the  ordinary 
notion  of  it — expresses  the  taking  up  of  a  foreign 
somewhat  into  the  thinking  consciousness;  a  kind  of  me- 
chanical combination  and  filling  up  of  an  empty  space 
with  things  which  are  themselves  of  a  foreign  nature  and 
indifferent  to  the  space  which  they  fill.  Such  an  extern- 
al state  of  relation  toward  that  which  has  come  into  it — 
a  relation  in  which  the  soul  appears  as  a  tabula  rasa — be- 
longs to  that  style  of  thinking  which  makes  out  the 
growth-  of  a  living  being  to  be  a  mere  addition  of  parti- 
cles, and  is  something  dead  and  unfitting  for  the  nature 
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of  mind,  which  is  subjectivity,  unity,  being",  which  is  by 
itself  and  eternal  in  its  nature."  Whatever  defects  may 
now  be  seen  in  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas,  there  is  always 
the  broad  suggestion  that  in  learning-  an  object  the  soul 
is  becoming  conscious  of  itself,  finds  itself,  fulfills  itself 
in  the  object.  The  g-reat  question  of  method  in  educa- 
tion is  not  one  of  petty  devices  and  dexterity  in  manipu- 
lating- machinery,  but  how  does  the  finite,  individual 
mind  find  its  true  nature  in  the  infinite  mind  as  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  external  world.  Plato  would  insist 
that  the  pupil  penetrate  to  the  universal  life  throug-h  the 
individual  phenomena,  and  thus  universalize  his  own  life. 
In  emphasizing  the  distinction  between  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena and  the  real  world  upon  which  it  rests,  Plato  has 
introduced  the  teacher  to  the  most  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  the  concrete  process  of  teaching-. 


LEND   A   HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  hj  Mrs.  E.  E.  Ou:ott.] 


"I*ook  up  and  not  down 
I#ook  forward  and  not  back 
I#ook  out  and  not  in ; 
Lend  a  hand." 


TO  READ  OR  NOT  TO  READ. 

[Continued,] 


Since  nine- tenths  of  our  reading  is  done  silently,  it  is 
well  to  give  some  special  attention  to  silent  reading. 
The  provoking  thoug-h  often  amusing  blunders  made  in 
oral  reading  point  out  unerringly  that  the  thought  as 
well  as  the  words  is  missed.  '*The  sheep  and  cows  lie 
down  in  the  coal  shed^''  read  the  boy,  blissfully  ignorant 
that  the  text  was  **in  the  cool  shade."  The  Youths* 
Companion  says  the  following  sentence  occurred  in  a 
reading  lesson  in  school:  **This  is  a  worm;  do  not  step 
on  it."  It  was  rendered,  **This  is  a  warm  doughnut; 
step  on  it."     If  children  make  such  blunders  when  read- 
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ing  aloud,  is  it  strange  that  they  fail  to  get  the  thought 
when  reading  silently? 

Some  simple  tests  of  silent  reading  may  be  given  pri- 
mary pupils.  A  child  may  be  told  to  read  a  sentence  si- 
lently and  repeat  it  orally  with  closed  eyes.  If  he  repeats 
it  correctly  we  may  know  that  he  has  at  least  read  the 
words  right.  His  inflection  may  show  us  that  he  has  the 
thought,  or  it  may  leave  us  in  doubt.  '*If  you  see  any- 
thing in  this  sentence  that  is  not  right  you  may  change 
it;  write  it  as  you  think  it  should  be,  and  bring  it  to  me.'* 
Then  the  teacher  wrote:  **The  little  girl  has  blue  hair^ 
white  eyes,  and  pretty  brown  teeth."  Not  all  of  the 
class,  by  any  means,  brought  the  correct  version,  "The 
little  girl  has  blue  eyes,  brown  hair  and  pretty  white 
teeth."  But  they  were  not  caught  napping  many  times. 
The  Week's  Current  published  a  story  full  of  such  traps 
for  unwary  older  pupils.  The  caption,  '*Sense-Reading,  '* 
above  the  title  of  the  story,  warned  them  to  be  watchful. 

A  teacher  whose  class  had  read  two-thirds  of  the  In- 
diana First  Reader  wished  to  test  their  ability  to  get 
thought  silently.  Every  week  she  had  printed  on  the 
board  supplementary  lessons,  which  were  read  orally. 
The  words  which  had  not  occurred  in  their  previous  les- 
sons were  printed  below,  and  a  few  minutes'  drill  given 
in  pronouncing  them.  On  this  day  she  printed  this  en- 
tirely new  lesson,  taken  from  a  supplementary  reading 
card: 

I  am  a  big  boy  now. 

Last  night  Tom  Green  said  I  was  a  girl,  for  I  had  a 
dress  on. 

He  won't  call  me  a  girl  any  more. 

I  have  on  my  new  pants. 

See  my  nice  pockets. 

I  have  a  top  in  my  pocket. 

I  have  a  knife  in  it,  too. 

Soon  I  shall  have  some  marbles. 

When  I  am  as  old  as  my  papa 
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I  shall  have  long-  pants. 

Then  I  will  be  a  man. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  girl. 

I  want  to  be  a  good  big  man  and  drive  a  horse,  like 
Ned  and  Uncle  Joe. 

last  pockets  knife  uncle 

any  pants  marbles  Jo 

She  gave  the  usual  drill  on  the  new  words;  then,  in- 
stead of  having  the  lesson  read,  she  wrote  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Who  said  the  little  boy  was  a  girl? 

2.  Why* did  he  say  so? 

3.  Why  won't  he  call  him  a  girl  any  more? 

4.  What  are  in  the  boy's  pocket? 

5.  What  was  the  name  of  his  uncle? 

The  questions  were  read  aloud,  to  make  sure  that  the 
children  knew  what  they  were  trying  to  answer.  The 
teacher  said,  *'I  want  you  to  write  the  answers  on  your 
slates,  to  show  me  how  well  you  can  read  by  yourselves," 
and  then  left  them  to  their  own  devices.  The  following 
is  a  sample  of  the  poorest  and  of  the  best  answers  in  a 
class  of  twenty: 

I. 

1.  Jo  said  the  little  boy  was  a  girl. 

2.  Jo  did  say  so.  , 

3.  Caus  he  is  a  boy. 

4.  Morbles'are  in  the  boy's  pockets. 

5.  His  uncle  is  named  Jo.  Hattie. 

II. 

1.  Tom  green  at  he  was  a  little  girl. 

2.  They  call  him  a  girl  for  he  had  a  dress  on. 

3.  He  had  pant  on. 

4.  Marbles  are  in  his  pockets. 

5.  The  name  of  his  papa  is  Uncle  Jo.  Eddie. 

III. 

1.  Tom  Green  said  I  was  a  girl 

2.  Because  he  had  a  dress  on. 
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3.  He  had  on  his  new  pants. 

4.  A  top  is  in  his  pocket. 

5.  His  uncles  name  is  Joe.  Charlie. 

IV, 

1.  Tom  Green  said  the  little  boy  was  a  girl. 

2.  Becaus  he  had  a  dress  on. 

3.  Becaus  he  had  pants  on. 

4.  A  top  and  a  knife  are  in  his  pocket. 

5.  His  uncle  is  named  Jo.  EJi^LA. 

After  the  slates  were  marked  the  answers  were  dis- 
cussed. Referring  to  Hattie's  slate  (i)  the  teacher  said: 
*'Hattie  says  that  Jo  said  the  little  boy  was  a  girl.  Who 
can  show  her  where  it  shows  us  who  said  it?"  Annie 
promptly  pointed  to  "Tom  Green,"  and  Hattie  read  the 
sentence.  *  'Why  did  Tom  Green  call  him  a  girl,  Hattie?" 
She  showed  where  the  lesson  said  he  had  a  dress  on. 
''Your  third  answer  says  he  won't  call  him  a  girl  any 
more  ""hecause  he  is  a  boy.^  Wasn't  he  a  boy  last  night 
when  Tom  Green  called  him  a  girl?  Who  can  tell  her 
why  he  won't  call  him  a  jSfirl?"  '"Cause  he  has  breeches 
on  now,"  burst  out  Elmer,  eagerly. 

"Eddie  (referring  to  ii),  read  to  me  where  it  says  he 
has  marbles  in  his  pocket.  Why,  it  says,  'Soon  I  shall 
have  some  marbles.'  Has  he  any  marbles  nowV  Mary 
had  written  that  he  had  marbles  in  his  pockets,  and  at 
this  question  they  looked  crestfallen.  "Eddie,  what  is 
the  name  of  his  uncle?"  Eddie's  hand  waved  frantical- 
ly; '*I've  got  that  his  uncle  is  name  Jo,  but  I  hain't  got 
it  hitched  on  right!"  "Well,  I  should  think  not,  when 
yon  say  his  papa's  name  was  Uncle  Jo!" 

(in.)  "Charlie,  did  Tom  Green  say  you  were  a  girl? 
That  is  what  your  slate  says.  In  the  lesson  the  little 
boy  is  talking,  and  he  says  /,  but  on  our  slates  we  are 
talking  about  him,  and  we  say  *A^  was  a  girl.' " 

(IV.)  "Ella's  answers  are  all  right,  but  if  we  read  her 
slate  without  asking  the  questions  it  sounds  queer,  for  it 
says,  'Tom  Green  called  the  little  boy  a  girl  because  he 
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had  a  dress  on  and  because  he  had  pants  on.'  We  want 
to  write  the  answers  so  it  will  make  a  nice  little  story  on 
your  slates." 

The  next  day  the  same  exercise  was  repeated,  ;and 
those  slates  marked  perfect  which  were  stfbstantially 
like  this: 

1.  Tom  Green  said  the  little  boy  was  a  girl. 

2.  He  said  so  because  the  boy  had  a  dress  on. 

3.  He  won't  call  him  a  girl  any  more  because  he  has 
pants  on  now. 

4.  A  knife  and  a  top  are  in  the  boy's  pocket. 

5.  His  uncle's  name  is  Jo.  Cora. 


DESK-WORK— COPYING. 


Copying  used  as  desk-work  may  be  much  abused, 
When  pupils  are  required  to  copy  page  after  page  of 
reading,  and  are  allowed  to  do  it  carelessly  and  incor- 
rectly, then  it  were  better  discontinued  altogether,  be- 
cause the  pupils  are  learning  by  daily  practice  to  do  poor 
work.  But  children  should  be  able  to  reproduce  cor- 
rectly, and  copying  has  its  legitimate  place.  Teachers 
who  have  never  tested  their  pupils  may  be  surprised  to 
find  how  few  of  them  can  make  an  exact  copy,  with  no 
words  misspelled  or  omitted,  and  capitals  and  punctua- 
tion correct.  When  it  is  not  given  too  often  it  is  not  dis- 
tasteful to  pupils.  Copying  memory  gems  or  paragraphs 
of  reading  lessons  may  be  varied  as  follows:  A  spelling 
lesson  containing  new  or  difficult  words  used  in  the  read- 
ing usually  accompanies  the  reading  lesson.  The  pupils 
are  directed  to  take  the  spelling  lesson,  word  by  word, 
and  find  and  copy  each  sentence  in  which  that  word  oc- 
curs. If  two  or  more  of  the  words  are  in  the  same  sent- 
ence, that  one  sentence  will  suffice  for  those  words.  A 
line  is  drawn  under  each  word  for  which  the  sentence  is 
chosen.     To  illustrate:    A  first-reader  class  was  given 
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the  lesson  about  "John  and  Prince,"  on  pagfe  53,  in  the 
Indiana  First  Reader.     The  spelling  lesson  is: 

leave  Prince  calls  basket 

named  horse  apples  soon 

One  of  the  best  slates  gave  this: 

1.  He  did  not  leave  one. 

2.  John  has  a  very  wise  dog  named  Don. 

3.  5,  6,  7.  John  takes  a  basket  of  apples,  goes  down  to 
to  the  fence  and  calls,  Prince!  Prince! 

4.  John  has  a  fine  horse. 

8.  Don  runs  away  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  soon  drives 
Prince  to  the  fence. 

Less  thoughtful  pupils  copied  additional  sentences  for 
the  words  Prince  and  apples,  not  observing  that  one  sent- 
ence contains  four  of  the  words. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(Cottdttcted  b7  Gbokob  F.  Bass,  Editor  of  The  Yonair  People.] 

TO  A  WATER  FOWL. 


The  pupils  were  just  taking  their  books  as  we  entered 
the  school-room.  We  learned  that  reading  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  hour,  and  that  they  were  going  to  discuss 
Bryant's  beautiful  poem,  '*To  a  Water  Fowl." 

The  teacher  began  by  asking  how  many  sentences  in 
the  first  stanza.  No  pupil  seemed  ready  to  answer  the 
question,  but  all  began  to  silently  read  the  stanza.  As 
they  read  we  wondered  why  the  teacher  asked  that  ques- 
tion, but  when  we  saw  how  carefully  every  pupil  was 
reading  the  stanza  we  ceased  to  wonder.  We  concluded 
that  the  question  was  better  than  a  command  to  riead  the 
first  stanza.  The  question  had  set  a  purpose  for  the 
reading.  But  was  it  a  worthy  purpose?  We  found  that 
we  were  trying  to  divine  what  general  notion  the  teacher 
had  in  mind  that  would  justify  him  in  setting  this  pur- 
pose for  reading  this  stanza.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
pupils  were  ready  to  answer.     They  all  agreed  that  there 
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IS  one  sentence  only  in  the  stanza.     Instantly  the  teacher 
asked,  '*What  kind?"     Again  they  read  and  agreed  that 
the  sentence  is  interrogative.     **How  many  persons  are 
necessary  to  give  rise   to   an   interrogative  sentence?" 
asked  the  teacher.     The  pupils  did  not  read  to  enable 
them  to  answer  this  question — they  thought.     It  was  a 
new  question  to  them.     The  pupil  called  on  said:    **At 
least  two — the  questioner  and  the  questioned."     *'Who 
is  each  in  this  case?"     This  question  caused  some  of  the 
pupils  to  look  for  the  name  of  the  author  and  for  the 
heading  of  the  poem.     One  pupil  ventured  to  say  that  the 
two  in  this  case  were  Mr.  Bryant  and  the  water  fowl. 
Another  pupil  of  a  ''practical"  turn  of  mind  objected  to 
this  answer  on  the  ground  that  nobody  would  be  fool 
enough  to  ask  a  water  fowl  a  question.     This  remark 
provoked  a  smile  from  teacher  and  pupils.     The  teacher 
then  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  often  pretend  that  even 
inanimate  objects  have  life  and  intelligence.     Just  here  • 
a  girl  who  had  been  reading  "Sara  Crewe"  said  that 
Sara  did  so  with  her  doll.     The  teacher  said  that  there 
are  many  Saras.     A  boy  said  that  small  boys  often  pre- 
tend that  a  broomstick  is  a  horse,  and  talk  to  it  as  men 
do  to  their  horses.     But  our  objector  said  that  he  would 
think  that  men  and  women  would  not  be  so  foolish.    *'But 
they  are,"  said  the  teacher.     The  teacher  might  have 
added  that  they  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
great  truth  in  a  simple,  concrete  way,  but  we  are  glad 
he  did  not.     The  pupils  would  not  have  understood  it. 
They  must  come  up  to  this  gradually.     He  said,  '*Just 
for  the  sake  of  studying  this  little  poem,  let  us  think  of 
Mr.  Bryant  as  talking  to  this  water  fowl."     He  can  af- 
ford to  wait  for  the  pupils  to  see  the  universal  truth  thai 
Bryant  has  expressed  by  the  poem. 

The  teacher  asked  where  they  were  when  the  question 
was  asked.  Again  the  stanza  was  read  silently.  The 
pupils  were  of  the  opinion  that  no  one  could  tell  from 
the  stanza  where  they  were.     * 'Think, "  said  the  teacher. 
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Soon  a  pupil  said  that  the  bird  must  have  been  flying  in 
the  air,  because  in  no  other  way  could  it  have  pursued  its 
way  through  the  rosy  depths.  Another  suggested  that 
Bryant  was  probably  standing  on  the  door-step  watching 
the  bird.  '  'The  bird  was  west  of  Mr.  Bryant, ' '  remarked 
another  pupil.  "What  makes  you  think  so?"  asked  the 
teacher.  "The  heavens  were  glowing  with  the  last  atep^ 
of  day^  and  this  means  that  it  was  sun- set.  The  bird 
was  pursuing  its  way  through  these  rosy  depths,  so  it 
must  have  been  west  of  the  author."  **Yes,"  said  the 
teacher,  "and  you  have  given  the  time  of  day  as  well  as 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two."  We  thought, "Well,  •. 
what  of  it  all?  Why  have  the  pupils  picture  all  this?" 
The  teacher  seemed  to  anticipate  such  a  question,  for  he 
began  to  appeal  to  the  pupils  for  their  experience  in  ob- 
serving sun-sets.  He  asked  what  kind  of  feelings  they 
produced.  All  agreed  that  the  feelings  were  pleasura- 
ble, but  often  somewhat  sad. 

Here  the  teacher  told  them  that  Mr.  Bryant  wrote  this 
when  he  was  a  young  lawyer  and  when  his  prospects  of 
success  were  somewhat  discouraging.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances he,  like  many  of  us,  was  attracted  by  the 
beautiful  sun-set  and  derived  some  pleasure,  and  perhaps 
profit  in  watching  it. 

Now  the  pupils  and  Bryant  were  on  common  ground. 
They  had  both  watched  with  pleasure  the  beautiful  sun- 
sets. They,  under  the  leadership  of  the  teacher,  had 
pictured  vividly  what  the  first  stanza  called  up.  But 
just  here  the  recitation  closed  with  the  request  that  they 
make  a  careful  study  in  this  way  of  every  stanza  for  the 
next  lesson.  We  heard  the  next  lesson  and  shall  try  to 
give  on  account  of  in  the  next  number. 


SHORT  NOTES. 


Correct  Speli^ing. — Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  no 
credit  to  any  one  to  spell  correctly,  but  that  is  it  a  dis- 
grace  to  spell  incorrectly. 
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For  the  Sake  of  the  Record.— In  some  systems 
of  schools,  if  a  pupil  remains  out  until  he  is  a  loss,  he  is 
not  marked  absent;  i.  «.,  if  he  is  out  three  days  he  becomes 
a  loss  and  no  absence  is  marked  against  him.  A  pupil 
who  had  been  absent  one  day  was  met  on  the  street  by  a 
friend.  The  pupil  was  asked  why  he  was  out  of  school. 
**Oh,"  said  he,  **I  was  sick  yesterday  and  my  teacher 
told  me  that  if  I  would  stay  out  two  more  days  she  would 
not  have  to  mark  me  absent."     Pshaw! 

We  met  a  pupil  sometime  ago  who  said  that  if  she  had 
not  been  sick  one  day  she  would  have  been  first  in  her 
grade.  **Were  you  examined?"  we  asked.  ''Yes,  sir," 
said  she,  *'but  if  we  are  absent  a  day  it  takes  off  5  per 
cent."  **Did  you  do  well  in  your  examination?"  '*Yes, 
sir,  I  understood  the  work,  so  the  teacher  said,  but  by 
his  rule  he  had  to  take  off  five  per  cent."    Pshaw!  again. 

The  Flag. — The  United  States  flag  is  daily  hoisted 
over  many  schoolhouses  of  this  country.  It  is  the  sym- 
bol of  principles  that  every  American  is  proud  of. 
Within  many  of  the  houses  they  are  studying  these  prin- 
ciples. In  some,  thej'  are  studving  the  book.  They  study 
"words,  words,  words,"  to  recite.  We  overheard  a  pupil 
saying  that  he  worked  so  hard  to  remember  the  words 
that  he  had  no  time  to  get  what  they  meant.  Verbatim 
recitations  have  some  value,  however.  But  there  is  food 
for  thought  in  the  remark  of  this  pupil. 

Letter  Writing. — The  reason  that  some  persons 
and  pupils  find  it  so  hard  to  write  letters  is  they  have  no 
worthy  motive  for  writing.  Ask  them  to  think  of  some 
place  they  wish  very  much  to  visit.  Think  that  their 
father  is  able  to  send  them  but  that  he  thinks  it  useless. 
Now,  write  him  a  letter  for  the  purpose  of  changing  his 
mind  so  that  he  will  send  you  on  a  visit  to  this  place; 
If  the  imagination  of  the  pupil  is  strong  enough  to  hold 
all  this  in  mind  sharply,  he  will  write  better  and  more 
easily.  His  letter  will  not  be  measured  by  pages  but  by 
thoughts. 
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Writing. — Before  anyone  can  make  the  capital  O,  he 
must  be  able  to  see  it  were  it  isn't  as  well  as  where  it  is. 
He  must  possess  the  "ideal"  O,  or  rather  it  must  possess 
Um.  So  whatever  the  teacher  does  to  fix  this  in  mind  is 
a  step  in  the  rig'ht  direction. 

"General  Notions." — Remember  that  general  no- 
tions are  of  very  little  value  to  you  if  you  cannot  apply 
them  to  individuals.  DeGarmo  says  in  his  "Essentials 
of  Method,"  a  book  used  in  the  Teachers'  Reading  Cir- 
cle this  year,  that  the  mind  passes  from  individual  to 
general  notions  and  then  returns  from  general  notions  to 
individual  notions.  Some  of  us  forget  to  return  in  our 
school  work.  Many  more  forget  to  leave  the  individual. 
Watch  your  work  in  the  school.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
stand  off  and  look  at  yourself.  Test  yourself  by  the 
principles  that  DeGarmo  has  discussed. 


WASHINGTON  DAY  PROGRAM. 

"It  tcill  be  the  duty  of  the  historian  and  the  sage  of  all  nations  to  let  no 
occasion  pass  of  commemorating  this  illustrious  man;  and  until  time  shall  be 
no  more^  will  a  test  of  the  progress  which  our  race  has  made  in  wisdom  and 
rirtue,  be  derived  fr^m  the  veneration  paid  to  the  immortal  name  of  Waahing- 
<on."— Lord  Brougham. 

[Dbcorations: — Bring  to  the  school- room  all  the  flags  you  can  get — 
tiny  ones,  larg-e  ones,  middle-sized  ones — there  will  be  a  place  for  each. 
The  teacher  with  artistic  possibilities  will  have  grand  opportunity  to 
display  all  her  latent  powers.  Be  sure  and  have  the  picture  of  Wash- 
ington and  give  it  a  prominent  place.  The  black-boards  will  afford  a 
place  for  copies  of  his  Mt .  Vernon  home,  the  White  House  at  Washing- 
ton, the  Washington  monument  or  any  other  appropriate  sketch.  With 
the  aid  of  some  of  the  pupils  who  will  delight  in  the  task,  cut  out  50  or 
more  pasteboard  hatchets  and  having  purchased  a  roll  of  very  narrow 
ribbon,  deck  each  child  as  he  enters  with  this  emblem  so  inseparably 
connected  with  the  memory  of  George  Washington,  the  boy.] 

1.    Concert  Exercise         -  -  With  Salute  to  the  Fi,ag 

Flag  of  tnany  a  battle's  heat! 
Tho'  thy  folds  have  waved  defeat. 
When  the  feet  around  thee  beat 
O'er  the  fields  in  dim  retreat; 
Still  thy  stars  undimmed  we  see, 
L^eading  on  to  victory; 
still  thou  floatest  proud  and  free, 
Emblem  of  our  unity. 
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2.  Song Washingtoi*^ 

Air— **/2€d,  White  and  Blue.'' 

O  gladly  we'll  join  in  the  sing'ingr 
That  praises  dear  Washington's  name; 
When  hearts  of  this  nation  are  bringing 
Their  tribute  to  add  to  his  fame; 
O  many  the  lessons  he  taught  us 
Of  truth  and  of  courage  and  skill, 
O  many  the  blessings  he  brought  us, 
Then  how  can  our  voices  be  still? 
We'll  sing  of  our  Washington  brave. 
We'll  sing  of  our  Washington  brave. 
O  let  every  voice  break  the  silence 
To  sing  of  our  Washington  brave. 

The  children  on  hill  or  in  hollow 
Who  are  naming  o'er  Washington's  deeds; 
Will  find  many  things  they  can  follow. 
Learn  best  ways  of  sowing  good  seeds. 
He  is  called  of  our  country,  the  * 'Father," 
Let  its  sons  and  its  daughters  now  stand 
Against  evil  and  ne'er  with  it  trifle. 
Then  they'll  serve  well  their  fair  native  land. 
We'll  serve  well  our  Washington's  land, 
We'll  serve  well  our  Washington's  land, 
We'll  stand,  firmly  stand,  against  evil. 
Thus  serve  well  our  Washington's  land. 

—Lottie  Sterling,  Prim,  Ed,,  Oakea,  N,J^ 

3.  Washington  Acrostic       -       -        -       For  Tsn  Litti^e  Boys- 

BY  H.  c.  B. 
[Each  boy  can  wear  on  his  coat  the  initial  which  be  represents  in  the  place  usnalljr 
occupied  by  a  "^button  hole  bouquet."] 

1.  We  Spell  a  name  that  we  would  have  you  read, 
I  think  you'll  find  it  very  plain  indeed. 

2.  A  hero's  name,  to  all  his  country  dear, 
The  initial  of  each  couplet  makes  it  clear. 

3.  So  list  to  what  we  say,  and  if  you  can. 
Find  out  the  name  of  this  historic  man. 

4.  His  every  act  was  honest,  brave  and  kind, 
A  nobler  man  'tis  surely  hard  to  find. 

5.  If  'twere  not  if  or  his  bravery  and  skill 
We  might  be  colonies  of  England  still. 

6.  Noble  he  was,  a  man  who  ranked  with  kings. 
The  fame  of  his  valor  through  the  ages  rings* 

7.  General  he  was,  of  soldiers  poor  but  brave, 
Who  gladly  gave  their  lives  their  land  to  save. 

8.  Truthful,  beyond  all  famed  historic  men. 
And  in  our  loving  hearts  he  lives  again. 

9.  Oh,  though  he  loved  the  battle-field  to  roam, 
Yet  better  still  he  loved  the  peace  of  home. 

10.        Now  I  am  sure  that  you  have  guessed  his  name. 
The  "Father  of  his  Country,"  known  to  fame. 

—Primary  Bducation^ 
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4.  How  Washington  Kept  One  Birthday         -         -         Reading 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  George  Washington.  You  can't  find  it 
in  the  history  books.  The  history  books  usually  say  that  he  always  did 
everything  just  right.  When  he  hacked  a  cherry  tree»  or  anything  like 
that,  he  always  owned  right  up,  and  never  said,  **I  didn't  mean  to.'' 
He  was  always  captain  when  the  boys  played  soldiers.  When  he  went 
to  school  he  had  some  rules  for  good  conduct  written.  His  copy-book 
was  neat  and  carefully  written.  I  am  proud  of  Washington,  and  I 
want  to  be  as  near  like  him  as  ever  I  can.  But  I  used  to  feel  discour- 
aged, because  ^e  used  alwiujs  to  do  everj'thing  just  right,  and  /  make 
such  mistakes:  Our  teacher  told  us  about  the  rules  Washington  had 
for  good  conduct.  She  said  she  would  like  for  us  boys  to  have  one 
good  rule  for  behaving.  She  gave  us  a  whole  day  to  find  one.  I  asked 
mother  what  would  be  a  good  one  for  me.  She  said  the  Golden  Rule 
was  splendid  for  everybody.  So  I  learned  that  I  thought  I  learned  it. 
When  our  teacher  asked  us  to  give  our  rules  I  said  real  loud,  **Do  to 
others  as  they  would  do  to  you."  She  said  she  was  afraid  George 
Washington  would  not  make  a  rule  like  that.  I  tried  to  make  my  copy- 
book look  like  his.  But  I  blotted  so  many  pages  that  I  was  about  ready 
to  give  up  trying,  when  mother  read  me  that  storj'.  I  forget  what  pa- 
per the  story  was  in.  Maybe  it  was  the  Youth'}*  Ctnnjtafu'on,  St.  Xfchnlas 
or  Golden  Days.  But  it  was  about  his  copy-book  and  hi.s  birthday,  too. 
The  history  says  that  his  copy-book  is  at  Mt.  Vernon  now.  If  what 
mother  read  is  true,  I  guess  there  is  one  page  that  is  not  neat.  For  the 
story  says  that  once  when  George  Washington  was  a  little  boy  and 
went  to  school  there  was  a  big  snow-storm  on  the  21st  of  February. 
The  boys  planned  to  have  a  sno»v-biU  fi^fht  the  next  day.  George 
Washington  was  to  be  captain  of  one  side  because  it  was  his  birthday. 
They  were  going  to  have  the  battle  right  after  school.  At  recesses  they 
made  piles  and  piles  of  snowballs  to  fire  at  each  other.  Oh  I  they  were 
going  to  have  a  grand  time.  They  had  to  write  in  their  copy-books  the 
last  thing  before  school  closed.  George  Washington  was  thinking  so 
much  about  the  snowball  fight  that  his  writing  was  not  nice  at  all.  His 
teacher  said,  **George,  I  am  surprised.  Take  this  piece  of  paper  and 
write  that  all  over  again  after  school.'^  And  George  Washington  had 
to  stay  in  on  his  own  birthday.  The  boys  got  another  captain  in  his 
place  and  had  the  snowball  battle  and  he  wasn't  in  it.  I  told  mother  I 
thought  I  knew  how  he  felt.  She  said  she  thought  he  grew  up  to  be 
good  and  great  because  he  kept  on  trying  even  if  he  was  disappointed 
sometimes.  So  I  haven't  give  up  trying  to  make  my  writing  neat.  I 
told  our  teacher  I  had  another  rule  of  conduct  besides  the  Golden  Rule . 
It  is,  "Keep  on  trying  to  do  well."  I  say,  "Three  cheers  for  George 
Washington." 

5.  Sentiments For  Different  Pupils 

It  is  the  happy  combination  of  rare  talents  and  qualities,  the  harmon- 
ious union  of  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  rather  than  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  any  one  trait  which  constitutes  the  grandeur  of  his  charac- 
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ter.  -•  1  If  the  title  of  great  man  ought  to  be  reserved  for  him  who  can  not 
be  charg-ed  with  an  indiscretion  or  a  vice;  who  spent  his  life  in  estab- 
lishing the  independence,  the  glory »  and  durable  prosperity,  of  his  coun- 
try; lyho  succeeded  in  all  that  he  undertook,  and  whose  successes  were 
never  won  at  the  expense  of  honor,  justice  and  integrity,  or  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  a  single  principle,  the  title  will  not  be  denied  to  Washington.— 
Sparks, 

6.  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose, 

When  gazing  on  the  great; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 
Nor  despicable  state? 
Yes,  one— the  first— the  last — the  best — 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 
Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington. 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one. 

— Byron, 

7.  America's  most  honored  son — 

Why  was  he  formed  above  other  men? 
Tell  me  what  the  secret  then. 
His  name  on  every  tongue  and  pen. 
The  illustrious  Washington. 

A  mighty  brain,  a  will  to  endure. 
Passions  subdued,  a  slave  to  none, 
A  soul  that  was  noble,  brave  and  pure, 
A  faith  in  God  that  was  held  secure. 
This  was  George  Washington. 

8.  We  cannot  honor  our  country  with  too  deep  a  reverence.  We  can- 
not love  her  with  an  aifection  too  pure  and  fervent.  We  cannot  serve 
her  with  an  energy  of  purpose,  or  a  faithfulness  of  zeal  too  steadfast 
and  ardent.  And  what  is  our  country?  It  is  not  the  East  with  her 
hills  and  her  valleys,  with  her  countless  sails  and  the  rocky  ramparts  of 
her  shores.  It  is  not  the  North  with  her  thousand  villages  and  her 
harvest  homes,  with  her  frontiers  of  lake  and  ocean.  It  is  not  the  West 
withoher  forest  seas  and  her  inland  isles,  with  her  luxuriant  expanses 
covered  with  verdant  corn,  with  her  beautiful  Ohio  and  majestic  Mis- 
souri. Nor  is  it  yet  the  South,  opulent  in  the  mimic  snow  of  her  cot- 
ton, in  the  rich  plantations  of  the  rustling  cane,  and  in  the  golden  robe 
of  the  rice-field.  What  are  these  but  the  sister  fields  of  one  greater, 
better,  holier  family — our  country. — Grimke, 

9.  FI.AG  Song         .       .        -       -       for  Washington's  Birthday 

BY  ANNIE  K.   CHASE. 

Air— ''Hold  the  Fort/' 
Raise  the  banner,*  raise  it  proudly. 

With  its  colors  gay; 
Raise  it  for  the  noble  hero 

Who  was  born  to-day. 
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See!*  the  glorious  flag*  is  waving* 

Over  land  and  sea.* 
Waving  now  for  him  who  fought* 

To  set  our  country  free  * 

Pretty  banner  in  the  sunlight' 

Grandly  floating  there® 
Are  you  proud  that  truth  and  courage 

Made  his  fame  so  fair? 
Pretty  banner,  'gainst  the  blue  sky 

Softly  wave  and  slow* 
For  the  fallen  hero  sleeping** 

Where  the  daisies  grow.* 

Will  you  heed  the  children's*  queries? 

Answer  to  our  song? 
Pretty  banner  on  the  breezes 

Send  the  words  along; 
If  we  march  with  heads  uplifted^ 

Faces  to  the  foe, 
Shall  we  all  of  us  be  heroes?  — 

Come,  we  long  to  know.  — Primary  JSducation. 

Motions— 1,  Raise  flag  with  the  right  hand;  2,  Wave  flag  briskly; 
3,  Wave  flag  briskly  above  head  and  look  up;  4,  Wave  flag  slowly,  sing 
sof^y;  5,  March. 

10.  Essay, "What  Makes  a  Hkro?" 

11.  Recitation, **Rui.Ks  of  Conduct  as  Practiced  by  Washington" 

(a)  In  the  presence  of  others  sing  not  to  yourself  with  a  humming 
noise,  nor  drum  with  your  fingers  or  feet. 

(6)  When  you  meet  with  one  of  greater  quality  than  yourself,  stop 
and  retire,  especially  if  it  be  at  a  door  or  any  strait  place,  to  give  room 
for  him  to  pass. 

(c)  Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is  unjust. 

(d)  Be  not  curious  to  know  the  affairs  of  others,  neither  approach  to 
those  who  speak  privately. 

(e)  Think  before  you  speak;  pronounce  not  imperfectly,  nor  bring 
out  your  words  too  hastily,  but  orderly  and  distinctly. 

(/)  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the  disparagement  of 
any. 

ig)  Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect  to 
those  present. 

12.  Recitation "What  Wins?" 

The  world  has  full  many  a  hero; 

Go  read  what  those  heroes  have  done, 
And  you'll  find  that  though  oft  they  were  bafiled. 

They  kept  up  their  courage  and  won. 
They  never  lost  courage  in  failure. 

Giving  up,  as  the  weak-hearted  will, 
But  said,  "We  will  try  and  keep  trying, 

And  conquer  all  obstacles  still." 
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And  this  they  have  done,  the  world  over, 

Their  tasks  were  accomplished  at  last 
By  oft-repeated  endeavor. 

The  young-  oak  may  bend  to  the  blast, 
But  it  spring's  to  its  place  when  it  passes, 

And  grows  to  new  streng-th  every  day. 
And  in  time  it  stands  firm  in  the  tempest 

Whose  wrath  whirls  the  tall  pine  away. 

Defeat  makes  a  man  more  persistent, 

If  the  right  kind  of  courage  is  his; 
He  determines  to  conquer  and  does  it. 

And  that  is  what  heroism  is. 
Strive  on  with  a  patient  endeavor; 

The  steadfast  of  purpose  will  win; 
Defeat  comes  to-day,  but  to-morrow 

May  usher  the  grand  triumph  in. 

13.     Song.  -  .         -  -  -  -         Air— ".America.'' 

4 

1.  To  thee,  beneath  whose  eye,        3.     There  like  an  angel  form. 
Each  circling-  century,  Sent  down  to  still  the  storm, 

Obedient  rolls.  Stood  Washing-ton! 

Our  nation  in  its  prime  Clouds  broke  and  rolled  away, 

l/ooked  with  a  faith  sublime.  Foes  fled  in  wild  dismay; 

And  trusted  in  "the  time  Wreathed  was  his  brow  withbay 

That  tried  men's  souls."  When  war  was  done. 

2.  Nor  was  our  fathers'  trust,  4.     God  of  our  sires  and  sons. 
Thou  mighty  One  and  just,  Let  other  Washing-tons 

Then  put  to  shame.  Our  country  bless. 

**Up  to 'the  hills"  for  light  And  like  the  brave  and  wise, 

Lrooked  they  in  peril's  night.  Of  by-gone  centuries 

And  from  thy  g-uardian   might  Show  that  true  greatness  lies 

Deliverance  came.  In  righteousness. 


EDITORIAL. 

Thb  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers. 

"The  distinctive  work  of  the  teacher  is  the  ringing  of  a  rising  bell  in 
the  dormitory  of  the  soul." 

When  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  ag-ent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

The  law  which  requires  the  township  trustee  to  turn  into  the  general 
school  fund  all  money  in  excess  of  $100  that  remains  in  his  hands  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  and  therefore 
void,  by  the  Marion  Circuit  Court.  The  case  has  been  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  trustees  at  their  meeting  in  Indianapolis  Dec.  27- 
28  condemned  the  law  very  heartily. 
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The  Journal  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  address  of 
T.  J.  Charlton*  superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  for  Boys  at  Plain- 
field,  on  Manual  Training-  in  Public  Schools,  has  been  published  and 
any  one  can  secure  a  copy  of  the  same  free  of  charge,  by  writing  to  him. 
The  paper  was  to  have  been  read  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
but  Prof.  Charlton  was  unavoidably  detained  at  home.  The  paper  is 
a  strong-  plea  for  manual  training-  and  snould  be  extensively  read. 


STATE   NORMAL  TRUSTEES  APPOINTED. 

Very  much  more  than  ordinary  interest  has  attached  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  trustees  for  the  State  Normal  School  this  year.  The 
time  of  two  trustees  expired  January  13  and  the  Governor  was  strongly 
urged  on  the  one  hand  to  reappoint  the  old  trustees  and  on  the  other  to 
appoint  in  their  stead  two  alumni  of  the  school.  What  he  did  do  was 
to  reappoint  Mr.  Briggs,  the  oldest  member  of  the  bo9.rd  and  for  many 
years  its  president,  and  in  place  of  Mr.  Royce  he  appointed  J.  H.  Tom- 
lin,  superintendent  of  the  Rockport  schools,  w4io  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Tomlin  is  a  good  man  and  will  certainly  make  a  valuable 
member  of  the  board.  The  Governor  says  Mr.  Tomlin  is  a  fast  friend 
of  President  Parsons  and  will  not  enter  the  board  as  a  discordant  mem- 
ber.  

THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  State  Association  held  holiday  week  was  one  of  unusual  interest. 
The  program  was  out  of  the  usual  line  in  the  range  and  character  of 
its  subjects  and  the  result  was  very  gratifying.  The  attendance  was 
larger  than  usual  and  the  number  of  paid  members  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  The  executive  committee  may  con- 
gratulate itself  on  the  work  it  did;  and  the  chairman,  A.  E.  Humke, 
deserves  especial  thanks  for  his  untiring  and  effective  labors. 

The  minutes  of  the  association  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  the  JouRNAi^.  The  outlines  of  the  addresses  will  be  found  pleasant 
and  profitable  reading.  The  secretary  of  the  association  depended  up 
on  the  authors  of  papers  to  furnish  her  outlines  of  the  same.  Some 
furnished  very  full  ones,  some  very  brief  ones  and  a  few  none  at  all. 
The  minutes  show  these  facts.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  the 
president,  L.  O.  Dale,  made  a  good  presiding  officer. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 


Physiology — 1.    What  are  the  conditions  and  uses  of  blood  clotting? 

2.  What  are  glandular  tissues,  their  structure  and  functions? 

3.  Outline  in  brief  the  vertebrate  plan  of  structure. 

4.  Define  a  **function." 

5.  What  are  fats? 
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tt  6.    Give  the  uses  of  the  pancreatic  juices. 
:  7.     What  is  instinct?    Illustrate. 
8.     Define  **quality"  and  **pitch"  of  the  voice. 

Reading. — "Press  on;  there's  no  such  word  as  fail; 

Press  nobly  on!  the  goal  is  near; 
Ascend  the  mountain!  breast  the  gale! 

Look  upward,  onward  -  never  fear! 
Why  shouldst  thou  fear?     Heaven  smiles  above 

Though  storm  and  vapor  intervene; 
That  sun  shines  on  whose  name  is  l/ove, 

Serenely  o'er  life's  shadowed  scene." — Park  Benjamin. 

1.  Frame  five  questions  to  test  the  scholars'  understandin  g  of  the 
above  questions.  2S 

2.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  writer  of  this  extract.  15 

3.  What  is  the  goal  to  which  he  refers?  15 

4.  Between  what  do  storm  and  vapor  intervene?  15 

5.  Rewrite  this  in  your  own  words.  30 

Geography. — 1.  Draw  a  map  of  your  county,  showing  its  boundaries 
and  the  outlines  of  contiguous  counties. 

2.  Name  the  principal  products  of  Minnesota.  Of  Kentucky.  Of 
Georgia? 

3.  Where  is  Trinidad?    Key  West?    Describe  the  Yukon  River. 

4.  What  is  a  delta  and  how  formed?  Name  the  three  most  typical 
deltas  in  the  world. 

5.  What  reason  can  you  give  that  Nevada  should  be  more  sparsely 
settled  than  Texas?    Than  Washington? 

6.  When  should  the  text-book  be  introduced  in  geography  work  in 
the  common  school? 

7.  Describe  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  Wahsatch  Mountains.  The 
BlueoRidge. 

8.  Draw  on  the  same  scale  rough  outline  maps  of  Illinois  and  Dela- 
ware, so  as  to  show  relative  sizes. 

9.  Locate  Little  Rock,  Richmond,  Harper's  Ferry,  Montreal,  Carson 
City,  Montevideo. 

10.  Locating  Berlin  at  the  center  of  four  concentric  circles,  show 
the  directionand  relative  distances  of  the  following  cities:  Christiana, 
Moscow,  Constantinople,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Venice.         A7\swer  any  eight. 

English  Grammar. — 1.  In  teaching  grammar  what  opportunity  is- 
there  for  training  the  children  to  punctuate  correctly? 

2.  Define  a  complex  sentence;  a  compound  sentence. 

3.  Pupils  usually  dislike  the  study  of  grammar.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  this  fact? 

4.  Expand  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  He  is  older  than  I. 

(b)  Five  are  more  than  three. 
(c>     All  went  but  him. 

(d)     He  walked  more  rapidly  than  they. 
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5.  What  is  a  collective  noun?  How  is  the  number  of  a  collective 
noun  determined? 

6.  Analyze:  Example  is  better  than  precept. 

7.  State  the  use  of  each  infinitive  in  the  following-: 

(a)  There  is  a  time  to  laug-h  and  a  time  to  mourn. 

(b)  It  is  impossible  to  please  him. 

(c)  For  him  to  consent  to  such  a  bargain  is  disgraceful. 

(d)  Alexander  sig-hed  for  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

8.  Which  is  correct,  I  intended  to  call,  or  I  intended  to  have  called. 
Give  reasons. 

9.  What  does  the  mood  of  a  verb  deno.te? 

10.  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad.  Explain  the 
nse  or  uses  of  whom.  A  nsioer  any  eight. 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  What  were  the  main  features  of  the  ''Ordinance 
of  1787,"  and  what  territory  did  it  cover? 

2.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  causes  that  lead  to  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion.   Mention  the  states  that  seceded. 

3.  For  what  is  each  of  the  following  persons  noted:  John  Ericsson? 
David  G.  FarragTit?  Cyrus  W.  Field?  Thomas  A.  Edison?  Captain 
James  B.  Eads? 

4.  Write  a  brief  essay  on  the  following  topic:  The  Constitution — 

(a)  Conditions  requiring  its  adoption. 

(b)  Difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  its  adoption. 

(c)  How  these  difficulties  were  overcome. 

(d)  Outline  the  differences  between  these  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation and  under  the  Constitution. 

5.  Mexican  War?  In  whose  administration  beg-un?  Describe  the 
two  chief  campaig'ns.  What  chang-es  of  territory  occurred?  Give 
something  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  two  generals  who  became 
most  distinguished  in  this  war.  Answer  the  /,  Sand  ,i  and  4  or  5. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Outline  the  work  on  the  number  16,  which  might 
be  given  to  a  child  7  or  8  years  of  age. 

2.  State  how  you  would  develop  with  a  class  the  rule  for  finding  the 
solid  contents  of  a  rectangular  solid  using  the  following  problem  for 
that  purpose:  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  rectangular  solid  15  in.  long, 
8  in.  wide  and  6  in   high?     (No  grade  for  answer  alone.) 

3.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  8-^^  hrs.;  A  and  B  together  can  do  it  in 
4/,  hrs.,  and  A  and  C  can  do  it  together  in  4  hrs.  How  many  hours 
will  it  take  B  and  C  to  do  the  work? 

4.  For  what  price  per  pair  must  shoes  be  sold  to  gain  25%  if  15*^  is 
lost  when  they  are  sold  at  $1,275  per  pair? 

5.  Which  will  yield  the  larger  profit,  8%  stock  at  a  premium  of  20% 
or  S%  stock  at  a  discount  of  20%? 

6.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  plaster  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room 
27  feet  long,  15  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  high  at  25  cents  a  square  yard,  allow- 
ing 432  sq.  ft.  for  doors  and  windows? 

7.  Find  the  circumference  and  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  2 
ft.  4  in. 
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Burke— CoNCiUATioN  with  America.— 1,  2  and  3, — Give  a  synopsis 
of  this  oration. 

4.  What  was  the  plan  of  conciliation  proposed  by  Lord  North? 

5.  What  was  Burke's  scheme  of  conciliation? 

6  *'In  larg-e  bodies  the  power  must  be  less  vig-orous  at  the  extremi- 
ties."    Explain. 

7.  What  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  English  g-overnmenl 
\n  regard  to  taxation? 

8.  **I  do  not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment  against 
a  whole  people."     Give  the  meaning. 

9.  What  were  the  colonists'  idea  of  their  relation  to  the  King?  To 
Parliament? 

10.  Why  did  Burke  object  to  using  force  toward  the  Americans? 

SciKNCE  OF  Education.— 1.  Why  is  monotony  in  instruction  so  ob- 
jectionable?    Explain  by  showing  full  effect  on  pupils. 

2.  Explain  why  composition  writing  is  so  strong  a  test  of  capability 
in  a  pupil. 

3.  Locke  said  (substantially)  the  mind  is  a  blank  page  or  tablet  on 
which  impressions  are  to  be  made.  Herbart  says  that  mind  is  a  self- 
acting  energy.  Indicate  some  differences  of  pedagogical  practice  sug- 
gested by  these  different  views  of  the  nature  of  the  mind. 

4.  What  is  the  best  answer  you  can  think  of  to  give  to  a  parent  who 
says  he  does  not  wish  his  son  to  study  drawing? 

5.  A  knowledge  of  elementary  science  may  be  considered  of  value 
from  two  points  of  view:  (1)  As  affording  a  mastery  of  natural  forces 
for  practical  uses,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  physics;  and  (2)  as 
representative  and  symbolic  of  man*s  aspirations,  hopes,  fears,  etc.,  as 
in  all  figurative  language  referring  to  material  things.  Upon  which 
phHse  should  the  preponderance  of  effort  be  placed  in  instruction,  and 
why?  

ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Physioi,ogy.— 1.  The  conditions  of  blood- clotting  are  (a)  separation 
of  the  blood  froui  the  living  tis.*iue,  and  (h)  its  exposure  to  the  air.  Its 
use  is  to  prevent  an  undue  loss  of  blood  or,  perhaps,  to  prevent  one 
from  bleeding  to  death. 

2.  Glandular  tissues  are  those  constituting  the  various  glands  of  the 
system,  and  are  made  up  of  secreting  cells,  connective  tissue,  nerve 
fibers  and  a  network  of  capillary  Mood-vessels.  The  function  of  gland- 
ular tissue  is  to  secrete  from  the  blood  certain  f!uids  needed  in  carrying 
on  the  processes  of  the  system. 

3.  The  vertebrate  plan  of  .structure  resembles  a  double  tube,  the 
skin  being  one  portion,  the  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal  being  the 
other.     (See  Advanced  Physiology,  pages  35  and  36.) 

4.  By  the  **function"  of  an  organ  is  meant  its  use  or  office. 

5.  Fat  is  a  substance  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
the  last  in  excess.  It  is  found  in  eggs,  meats,  milk,  some  grains  and 
certaiti  vegetables. 
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6.  The  pancreatic  juice  acts  upon  starchy  matters  and  upon  the  fats. 
The  former  it  converts  into  glucose  and  the  latter  into  an  emulsion.  In 
its  action  upon  the  starch  it  is  aided  by  the  intestinal  juice,  and  in  its 
action  upon  the  fats  it  is  aided  by  the  bile. 

7.  Instinct  is  "the  natural,  unreasoning  impulses  in  an  animal,  by 
which  it  is  guided  to  the  performance  of  any  action,  without  thought 
of  improvement  in  the  method,"  as  a  bird  in  building  its  nest. 

8.  The  pUch  of  the  voice  is  its  degree  of  elevation.  The  quality  is 
its  distinguishing  characteristic  or  property. 

Reading. — 1.  (a)  Really,  there  is  such  a  word  as  "fail;"  then  what 
does  the  author  mean  by  saying  that  there  is  not?  (6)  What  is  meant 
by  "goal?"  (c)  In  what  sense  has  the  author  used  "mountain"  and 
*-gale?"  id)  Give  the  paragraph  a  name  that  will  indicate  its  true 
character,     (c)  Explain  "life's  shadowed  scene." 

?.  Park  Benjamin  was  a  noted  journalist.  He  was  one  of  the  edit- 
ors of  the  New  England  Magazine;  afterwards  of  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine;  next,  of  a  paper  called  the  New-Yorker;  later,  of 
other  periodicals.  He  also  delivered  lectures  and  read  poems  in  public. 
He  was  born  in  Demarara,  British  Guiana,  August  13,  1809,  and 
died  in  New  York  September  12,  1864. 

3.  The  goal  to  which  he  refers  is  the  road  to  success,  rather  than  its 
actual  attainment.  The  guiding  power  over  the  actions  of  life,  which 
makes  life  a  continued  success. 

4.  Between  the  actor's  vision  and  a  picture  or  image  of  his  success- 
ful future.  * 

5.  Be  persevering  and  hopeful,  and  keep  up  the  battle  of  life  brave- 
ly. You  must  not  think  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  failure.  Suc- 
cess is  doubtless  nearer  than  you  believe.  Let  your  motto  be  "upward 
and  onward,"  and  your  actions  fearless.  There  is  no  reason  why  yon 
should  be  faint-hearted.  The  tunshine  of  success  will  in  time  favor 
you,  though  all  may  now  be  dark  and  gloomy. 

Geography. — 4.  A  delta  is  a  level  extensive  area  of  alluvial  deposit 
■  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  As  the  river  overflows  its  banks  new  chan- 
nels are  formed.  Each  year  the  delta  grows,  and  extends  further  into 
the  sea..  Deposits  of  silt  and  sand  constantly  accumulate  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  if  the  hody  of  water  into  which  it  flows  is  quiet.  The  three 
most  typical  deltas  are  (a)  the  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  (6)  the 
one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  (c)  the  one  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Po. 

5.  On  account  of  (</)  its  small  amount  of  land  suitable  for  agricult- 
ure, unless  it  should  be  irrigated  (an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  has 
not  yet  been  introduced);  and  (b)  the  depreciation  of  silver.  Washing- 
ton has  a  coast  line,  rich  valleys,  plenty  of  timber  and  a  good  climate. 

6.  By  the  time  the  pupil  is  ready  to  begin  the  Fourth  Reader. 

7.  The  Sierra  Madre  is  a  range  of  mountaius  extending  through 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Northern  Mexico.  The  part  in  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  trends  north  and  south;    the  part  in  northern  Mexico 
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trends  northwest  and  southeast.  Most  of  the  peaks  are  from  5,000  to 
10,000  feet  high.  The  Wahsatch  Mountains  are  in  central  Utah,  and 
trend  north  and  south.  They  form  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Great  Ba- 
sin. In  some  places  they  rise  to  a  heig-ht  of  12,000  feet.  The  Blue 
Ridg-e  is  a  part  of  the  Appalachian  system,  and  trend  southwest  and 
northeast.  They  are  situated  in  Western  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
The  average  height  of  the  peaks  is  about  2,500  feet. 

Grammar. — 1.  Many  grammatical  relations  require  a  certain  punc- 
tuation. If  the  relations  are  understood  the  kind  of  punctuation  nec- 
essary is  apparent.  In  teaching  grammar  they  should  be  associated 
together.  > 

3.  This  fact  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways:  (a)  It  is  seldom 
taught  well;  (b)  the  text-book  is  seldom  a  suitable  one;  (c)  the  subject  is 
frequently  taught  without  any  illustrations  of  its  practical  utility:  id) 
some  things  are  yet  taught  that  are  valueless  and  uninteresting. 

4.  (a)  He  is  older  than  I  (am  old),  (ft)  Five  are  more  than  three  (are 
much),  (c)  This  example  is  not  constructed  so  as  to  permit  proper  expan- 
sion; some  old  grammars  say,  **A11  went  be  out  him  (or  he),  id)  He 
walked  more  rapidly  than  they  (walked). 

6.  Expanded,  the  sentence  l)ecomes:  Example  is  better  than  precept 
(is  good) — a  complex  sentence,  **than,"  a  conjunctive  adverb,  being 
the  connective,  joining  the  subordinate  proposition  to  the  principal 
proposition,  and  modifying  **better"  and  **good,*'  predicate  adjectives. 

7.  (a)  The  infinitives  **to  laugh"  and  **to  mourn"  are  used  as  ad- 
jectives; each  modifies  the  noun  preceding  it;  t^)  **to  please"  is  sub- 
stantive in  nature,  and  is  used  in  apposition  with  **it;"  or,  if  **it"  is  re- 
garded as  an  expletive,  then  **to  please"  will  become  the  subject  of  **is 
impossible;"  (c)  by  some  authors,  **to  consent"  is  used  here  adjectively. 
modifying  **him;"  by  others,  **hini  to  consent"  is  an  abridged  proposi- 
tion equivalent  to  that  he  should  conneAit^  **to  consent"  representing  the 
abridged  predicate,  and  *'him"  the  subject  in  the  objective  form,  the 
verb  not  being  finite;  a  third  disposition  is  to  make  **to  consent"  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  and  transfer  '*for  him"  to  the  close,  and  dis- 
pose of  it  as  modifying  '^disgraceful;"  id  ,  most  authors  would  parse 
**to  conquer"  as  an  infinitive  used  adjectively,  modifying  "worlds." 

8.  ^'Intended  to  call"  is  correct.  When  the  infinitive  refers  to  a  time 
coincident  with  that  of  the  principal  verb,  the  present  form  should  be 
used. 

10.  **Whom"  is  here  a  relative  pronoun,  the  object  of  **destroy;"  it 
relates  to  the  antecedent  persons  understood,  and  joins  its  clause  to 
that  word. 

U.  S.  History.— 1.  This  ordinance  practically  covered  the  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wicconsin  and 
Michigan.  The  main  features  of  the  ordinance  were  religious  freedom, 
trial  by  jury,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  prohibition  of  slavery,  ample 
provision  for  education,  and  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves. 

2.  The  fundamental  cause  was  slavery.  The  South  wished  to  ex- 
tend it  into  all   the  territories,   there   to  be  protected   by  the  nation  a 
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government.  The  North  said  **no/*  The  political  struggles  in  1820 
and  all  through  the  decade  of  "fifty'*  were  events  pointing  to  an  im- 
pending conflict.  Other  causes  might  be  stated,  as  (a)  industrial  and 
social  differences  of  the  two  sections;  (ft)  their  differences  in  political 
doctrines;  (c)  lack  of  intercourse  between  the  two  sections.  Most  of 
the  foregoing  are  treated  fully  in  our  school  histories. 

3.  John  Kricsson,  the  inventor  of  the  Monitor;  David  G.  Farragut, 
a  great  naval  commander,  who  rendered  our  government  much  valua- 
ble service  during  the  civil  war;  Cyrus  W.  Field,  for  laying  the  Atlan- 
tic cable;  Thomas  A.  Bdison,  for  his  many  inventions  in  the  department 
of  electricity,  especially  in  the  line  of  telegraphy;  Capt.  James  B. 
Bads,  for  deepening  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

5.  The  Mexican  war  began  in  the  administration  of  James  K.  Polk. 
The  two  chief  campaigns  were  Taylor's  and  Scott's.  (See  paragraphs 
289  to  292,  inclusive.)  The  United  States  received  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  what  is  now  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  portions  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

Arithmktic— 1.  (a)  16  =  15  +  1,  14  4  2,  13  +  3,  12  +  4,  11  +  5, 
10  +  6,  9  +  7,  8  +  8;  (6)  16  less  1  =  15,  16  less  2  =  14,  16  less  3  =  13, 
etc;  x'c)  16  =  eight  twos,  16  =  five  threes  and  1  (unit)  over,  16  =:  four 
fours,  etc.  Objects  should  be  used  in  each  case,  and  each  point  illus- 
trated clearly. 

2.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  class  understands  the  cubic  inch, 
the  method  of  proceedure  should  be  as  follows:  (a)  Teacher — Since 
the  solid  is  15  inches  long,  how  many  cubic-inch  blocks  would  make  an 
equal  length?  Pupils — Fifteen.  Teacher — Imagine,  then,  this  row  of 
15  cubic-inch  blocks,  and  tell  me  how  many  such  rows  laid  side  by  side 
would  fit  in  a  width  of  8  inches.  Pupils — Eight  rows.  Teacher— These 
eight  rows  side  by  side  make  what  we  will  call  a  layer;  now,  this  layer 
contains  how  many  cubic-inch  blocks,  if  it  is  composed  of  8  rows  with 
15  cubic  inches  in  a  row?  Pupils — Eight  times  15  inches,  or  120  cubic 
inches.  Teacher— How  many  such  layers  would  make  a  pile  6  inches 
high?  Pupils — Six  layers.  Teacher— Then,  if  there  are  120  cubic 
inches  in  one  layer,  how  many  in  six  inch  layers?  Pupils— Six  times 
120  cubic  inches,  or  720  cubic  inches.  Teacher — Very  well;  the  number 
720  has  been  obtained  by  multiplying  together  what  three  numbers  f 
Pupils— Fifteen,  eight  and  six.  Teacher— Briefly,  then,  we  may  say, 
etc. 

3.  In  one  hour  A  and  B  can  do  i^^f^;  A  alone  can  do  3^„;  subtracting, 
we  find  that  B  alone  can  do  ^V/o  ^^  ^^^  honr.  In  one  hour  A  and  C  can 
do  };  subtracting  ^^  from  this,  we  find  that  C  alone  can  do  iYo»  adding 
what  B  and  C  can  each  do  alone  in  one  hour,  we  get  U5i;  dividing  this 
into  unity  we  find  that  B  and  C  can  do  the  work  in  3j25  hours. 

4  If  85  %  equals  $1.275, 100  %  equals  $1.50,  the  cost.  This,  increased 
by  25  %,  t>ecomes  $1,875.     Ans. 

5.  ,fo  =  ,'5  =  6J  %;  i^  =  ,»«  =  6\  %:  61  %  is  larger  than  6i  %;  there- 
fore, 8  %  stock  at  a  premium  of  20  %  yields  the  largest  profit 

6.  Answer,  $27.25. 

7.  Answers:  circ.  =  7.3304  feet;  area,  4.276  square  feet 
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Science  of  Education. — 1.  The  nervous  system  becomes  accus- 
tomed io  the  sameness  of  the  exercise,  and  refuses  to  be  stirred  into 
activity  by  it.  The  nature  of  attention  is  such  that  it  is  attracted  or 
excited  by  variety  or  by  new  features.  Monotony  is  the  opposite  of 
variety,  and  the  sound  element  in  it  tends  to  produce  a  feeling-  of  las- 
situde or  weariness. 

2.  It  tests  the  contents  of  his  mind  and  its  power  of  setting:  forth  its 
stock  of  ideas.  It  tests  his  knowledge  of  words  and  his  power  of  put- 
ting them  together  according-  to  recognized  usag-e.  It  tests  his  power 
of  arrangement  of  ideas,  as  to  logic,  or  as  to  the  order  necessary  to 
make  a  complete  narrative  consistent  and  interesting . 

4.  That  his  son's  penmanship  would  be  improved  by  drawing-,  on  ac- 
count of  their  close  relationship  to  each  other;  that  a  person  with  only 
moderate  skill  in  drawing  frequently  found  it  very  useful  to  him;  that 
the  study  of  it  rapidly  developed  the  ideas  of  form,  size  and  order,  and 
that  it  also  cultivated  the  imag-ination  and  the  judg-ment,  and,  bj  it, 
one's  love  of  the  beautiful  everywhere  isg-reatly  intensified. 

5.  At  first  upon  **the  mastery  of  natural  forces  for  practical  uses," 
for  attention  and  eifort  would  thereby  be  quickly  secured;  then  the 
symbolical  phase  should  be  made  the  more  prominent,  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  as  to  what  should  constitute  one's  chief  aim  in  life. 


QUERY  ANSWERED. 
Why  has  Rhode  Island  two  capitals?  Where  the  members  of  a  leg-xs- 
lature  meet  is  called  a  capital.  In  Rhode  Island  they  meet  in  May  in 
Newport  for  a  short  session;  in  the  following  January  they  meet  at 
Providence  for  the  long  or  main  session.  Neither  of  thes^  cities  is  will- 
ing that  the  other  should  have  all  the  **g-lory"  or  ••influence"  there  is 
in  it.  Each  of  them  claims  to  be  the  political  center.  The  members 
like  the  novelty  and  varit  ty  they  experience  and  are  loath  to  inaug-u- 
rate  a  chang-e  which  would  create  the  amount  of  ill-feeling  that  is  al- 
ways brought  about  by  such  contests.  The  State  library  is  at  Provi- 
dence and  energetic  efforts  are  being  made  to  erect  there  a  fine  capitol. 


QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  is  conducted  hv  J.  C.  Grbgo,  Superintendent  of   the  Brazil  Schooli 
Direct  all  matter  for  this  department  to  him. 


QUERIES 


506.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  vice*president?     Does  the  acting*  vice- 
president  receive  the  same?  ,  J.  R.  Kant. 

507.  At  $38.50  per  ton  for  steel  rails  weighing  80  pounds  to  the  yard, 
what  will  be  the  cost  of  90  miles  of  track?  W.  C.  Hosman. 

508.  How  many  cubic  inches  in    a   mirror  frame  6  feet  by  4  feet  4 
inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick?  R.  L,,  Thiebaud. 

509.  Why  is  the  nautical  mile  known  as  a  knot?  D.  C.  Paynb. 
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510.  Sold  I  of  an  article  for  |  of  what  it  cost  me.  What  rate  per 
cent,  did  I  lose  on  the  amount  sold,  and  would  there  be  any  diflference 
bad  I  sold  the  whole  at  the  same  rate?  U.  S.  G.  CuRTiss.  .; 

511.  19^  is  19>^  per  cent,  less  than  19>4  per  cent,  of  what  number? 

R.  H.  Carter. 

ANSWERS. 

493.  100  %  —  cost  price, 

130  ^  —  desired  selling  price, 
90  %  —  selling-  price, 
40  %  —  reduction; 
but  90  %  —  $150,  then  ^ 

40  %  —  $662^.     Ans.  R.  H.  CarTKR. 

494.  1^  %  of  $5,000  —  $75,  commission. 
$5,000  —  $75  —  $4,925,  net  proceeds. 
$4,925  -f  $125  —  $5,050,  cost  of  goods. 
$75  -  (  i  of  $125  )  —  $12.50. 

$12.50  -I-  5,000  —  .0025,  %  %.  Wm.  G.  Jones. 

495.  If  8  be  added  to  the  less,  the  sum  will  be  100%  of  the  greater, 
and  if  7  be  added  to  the  less  the  sum  is  90%  of  the  greater;  therefore, 
1  is  10%  of  the  greater,  which  is  10,  and  the  less  is  2. 

W.  F.  Enteman. 

4%.  A,  B,  C  and  D  are  at  home  on  the  4th,  6th  and  8th  days  respect- 
tivcly.  The  L.  C.  M.  of  4,  6  and  8  is  24;  hence,  they  will  all  be  at  home 
on  the  24th  day  from  the  start.  G.  E.  Clark. 

497.  $5,500  X  1.19^5^  —  $6,586.25,  proceeds  of  U.  S.  bonds. 
$6,586  25  ■+-  .6125  -=  $10,753.06,  the  face  of  railroad  stock. 

10  %  of  $10,753.06  —  $1,075.31,  increase  from  railroad  stock. 
19  %  of  $5,500  =  $330,  income  from  U.  S.  bonds. 
1,075.31  —  $330  =  $745.31,  his  annual  gain. 
Note.— Brokerage  is  estimated  on  the  face  of  stocks  or  bonds. — Ed. 

498.  Nearly  every  answer  was  in  the  negative;  and  yet  if  the  blood 
ifi  not  purified  in  the  lungs  it  will  not  return  to  the  heart,  and  death  en- 
sues Still,  authors  generally  classify  the  lungs  with  the  respiratory 
and  not  with  the  circulatory  organs.  Ed. 

499.  Let  X  —  the  payment 

$330  —  X  —  principal  for  second  year. 

$33  —  ?-  =  interest  for  second  year. 

10  "^ 

21x 
$363  —  — --  =  principal  for  third  year. 

$36.30  —  tit  —  interest  for  third  year. 

00 

$399.30-^ -x-O. 

.-.  X  —  $120.6344.     Ans.  H.  S.  Burungame. 
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CREDITS. 

H.  S.  Burlingame,  493-4^-6-8-9;  J.  H.  W.  Krontz,  493-4-5;  Anon,  496; 
R.  L.  Thiebaud,  493-4-5-6;  Frank,  489-93-4-5;  Charles  Methley,  493-4-5-6- 
8-9;  T.  ly.  Littlepagre,  493-5-6-8;  D.M.Decg,  493-4-5-6-8-9;  J.  C.  Canning- 
ham,  495-6-8-9;  D.  C.  Payne,  493-4-5-68-9;  Mary  I.  Spillman,  493-4-6-9: 
James  F.  Wood,  493-4-5-8-9;  Leander  Purcell,  493-5;  G.  K.  Clark,  494-5- 
6;  T.  P.  Littlepage,  489-90;  L.  A.  Bacheler,  493-5;  O.  E.  Shafer,  493-4-5- 
6;  F.  J.  Heacock,  487-9-90-1-3-4-5-6;  George  F.  I^wis,  495-8-9;  J.  M. 
King,  489-93-4;  James  H.  Sommers,  493-4-5;  Emma  Woolery,  493-4-5;  E. 
H.  Bctz,  493-4-5;  W.  F.  Enteman,  493-4-5-6;  Wm.  G.  Jones,  493-4-5-6-7; 
Ida  E.  Stallings,  493;  Albert  Spillman,  489;  Emilie  Brooks,  482-4-9. 


MISCELLANY. 


A  LINGUISTIC  CURIOSITY. 


To  THB  Editor  of  the  Indiana  School^  Journal— />6ar  5fr:— It  is 
hard  to  find  a  sentence— all  the  words  considered  separately  standing 
in  ai>proved  grammatical  relations  to  one  another — which  is  logically 
and  legitimately  susceptible  of  two  antagonistic  interpretations.  Such 
an  instance  occurs  in  the  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  January  18, 1894, 
from  Washington,  with  relation  to  the  issue  of  $50,000,000  in  bonds  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Speaking  of  an  oifer  already  made  for 
the  bonds,  the  dispatch  says:  "There  is  no  likelihood  of  the  acceptance 
of  this  oifer,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  Secretary's  desire  to  make  the  loan 
a  popular  one."  Without  a  precedent  understanding  of  the  Secretary's 
intentions,  this  language  would  be  generally  understood  to  import  that 
the  Secretary  desires  not  to  make  the  loan  a  popular  one,  and  that  this  of- 
fer, if  accepted,  would  defeat  his  wishes.  But  the  Secretary  desires 
that  the  loan  shall  be  a  popular  one,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  oflFer 
would  be  contrary  to  his  desire.  The  language  is  grammatically  sus- 
ceptible of  either  construction. 

The  curiosity  of  the  ambiguity  rests  in  its  oppositeness.  Its  opposing 
interpretations  are  not  dependent  upon  changes  in  punctuation,  as  in 
the  familiar  example:  "What  do  you  think  I  will  shave  you  for  nothing 
and  give  you  some  drink."  Austin  Fwnt  Denny. 

INDIANAPOUS,  January  19,  1894. 


"THE  HONORABLE  GENTLEMAN." 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Schooi.  Journal.  Dear  Sir:-^A&  1  have  re- 
ceived several  inquiries  concerning  "the  honorable  gentleman"  men- 
tioned by  Burke  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  speech  on  American 
Taxation,  may  I  answer  the  question  for  others  through  The  Journal? 

"The  honorable  gentleman"  was  Charles  Wolfran  Cornwall,  mem- 
ber for  Grampound.  He  had  been  the  last  of  many  speakers  in  op- 
position to  the  motion  of  Mr,  Rose  Fuller  "to  take  into  consideration 
the  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound  weight  upon  tea,"  and  it  was  to  him 
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in  particular  that  Burke  addressed  his  answer.  Corawall  had  previous- 
ly been  of  Burke*s  party,  and  opposed  to  the  ministry;  but  he  had  de. 
scrted  it  for  his  present  position  as  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
The  name  of  "the  honorable  gentleman"  is  of  no  particular  importance 
—he  stands  merely  for  one  of  the  opposition — and  he  would  never  have 
been  known  to  fame  but  for  Burke's  opening  reference  to  him. 

Very  truly, 
Indiana  University.  Jambs  Albert  Woodburn. 


It  has  finally  been  determined  to  hold  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Duluth,  Minn. 

The  Attica  Schools  are  making  preparations  to  celebrate  Lincoln 
Day,  Feb.  12.     W.  H.  Hershman  is  director. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normal  is  reorganized  and  well  organized  and 
is  looking  forward  with  hope  and  encouragement. 

Benton  County. — The  annual  association  in  this  county  will  be 
held  Feb.  9-10  at  Fowler.     A  good  program  promises  a  good  meeting. 

RiDGEViLLB  College.— Favorable  word  comes  as  to  the  character  of 
the  work  being  done  at  this  college  under  the  new  president,  George 
Hindley. 

Dana.— This  new  town  in  Vermillion  County,  1000  inhabitants,  has 
jnst  completed  a  new  six-room  building.  It  is  the  largest  and  finest  in 
the  county  outside  of  Clinton. 

J.  A.  Alexander,  a  graduate  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School  and  A.  O.  Fulkerson,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  '93,  State  Nor- 
mal, will  conduct  a  summer  school  at  Odon,  Ind. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  next  meet- 
ing at  Rockport,  April  4,  5  and  6.  Programs  are  already  in  print.  If 
you  want  one,  write  to  J.  H.  Tomlin,  Rockport,  Ch.  Ex.  Committee. 

Barlham  College  proposes  to  conduct  a  summer  school  for  normal, 
academic  and  collegiate  instruction  to  begin  June  19.  For  catalogue 
ffiving  full  information  address  President  J.  J.  Mills,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Butler. — Arnold  Tompkins  delivered  a  most  excellent  lecture  here 
Jan.  13,  to  a  crowded  house.  His  lecture,  "Life  and  I/iterature,"  was 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  Butler  and  a  cordial  invitation  will  be 
pivcn  him  to  return  and  deliver  another  lecture  in  March.  J.  H.  W.  Krontz 

The  Knox  schools  are  still  under  the  supervision  of  G.  M.  Alexander. 
Each  year  shows  an  improvement  in  the  attendance  and  in  the  character 
of  the  work  done.  Last  year  about  seventy  books  were  added  to  the 
school  library  and  this  year  all  the  Reading  Circle  books  have  been 
added. 

The  Northern  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Frankfort,  April  5  7.  The  program  is  not  yet  completed,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  following  persons  will  be  heard  from:  Dr.  J.  P.  D.  John, 
Lewis  H.  Jones,  Mrs.  E^mma  Mont  McRae  and  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Tarney- 
Campbell. 


] 
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Marion  county  has  over  two  hundred  teachers  outside  of  Indianapo- 
lis.    Supt.  W.  B.  Flick  reports  his  schools  in  unusually  g'ood  condition 
He  has  a  g'ood  corps  of  teachers,  and  the   spirit  among  them  is  excel- 
lent.    Mr.  Flick  is  a  hard  worker  himself,   and  his  example  is  conta- 
g-ious.     His  teachers  all  respect  him. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Tarney-CampbbIvL,  editor  primary  department  this 
JoURNAiy,  is  now  engaged  in  revising  the  readers  of  the  Indiana  series 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Mrs.  Campbell's 
selection  for  this  important  work  was  most  fortunate,  since  a  more 
competent  person  could  not  be  found. 

The  following  numbers  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal  are  greatly  de- 
sired by  the  State  Library:  Vol.  IX,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  11;  Vol.  XIII, 
Nos.4,  11;  Vol.  XIV,  Nos.  3, 4,  5, 6;  Vol.  XVI,  Nos.  1, 3,  6,  8, 10;  Vol.  XVII, 
No.  1.  Anyone  having  these  numbers  and  willing  to  part  with  them 
for  a  good  price  will  communicate  with  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern,  State 
Librarian,  Indianapolis. 

Decatur  makes  the  following  record  for  three  months:  Enrollment, 
738;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  97.43;  cases  of  hardiness,  none;  teachers 
employed,  16;  a  gain  of  25  per  cent,  over  last  year  in  high-school  at 
tendance.  The  teachers  meet  with  the  superintendent  three  evenings 
each  month  to  study  Dewy's  pyschology.  A  new  $10,000  school  build- 
ing is  just  being  completed.  It  contains  all  the  modern  conveniences 
and  improvements      A.  D.  Moifett  is  superintendent. 

The  State  Normai^  opens  its  winter  term  with  about  400  students. 
The  entire  enrollment  of  the  winter  term  last  year  was  372.  If  the 
usual  number  enter  during  the  term  the  entire  enrollment  will  exceed 
that  of  last  year  by  50.  It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection,  however, 
that  last  year  no  entering  students  were  admitted  during  the  winter 
term.  All  reports  from  the  school  are  to  the  effect  that  everything  is 
moving  on  smoothly  and  that  good  work  is  being  done. 

McCoRr)SViij.E.'-The  county  superintendent  of  Hancock  county 
offered  a  $15  prize,  to  be  given  in  books,  to  the  school  in  his  county  that 
would  secure  the  largest  per  cent,  of  its  enrollment  in  the  Young 
People's  Reading  Circle.  Although  over  1600  names  were  added  to  the 
circle  in  the  county,  McCordsville  won  the  prize.  In  six  weeks'  time 
the  people  of  McCordsville  have  contributed,  by  various  means,  for 
school  purposes,  over  SlOO,  $57^going  toward  the  library.  School  inter- 
est is  high  there.     J.  W.  Jay  is  superintendent. 

Starke  County.— The  teachers  of  Starke  county  held  their  seventh 
annual  session  at  Knox,  Dec.  22  and  23,  with  all  present  but  two.  An 
excellent  program  had  been  arranged.  At  their  evening  meeting 
the  teachers  through  their  committee  presented  County  Supt.  Sinclair 
an  elegant  gold  watch  and  chain.  The  surprise  was  so  well  planned 
that  the  Supt.  who  is  always  a  ready  talker,  was  for  once  too  full  for 
utterance,  yet  after  a  second  he  regained  himself  and  thanked  the 
donors  in  tender  sentences  for  their  magnificent  gift  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  his  labor  which  the  act  fairly  demonsitrated.  A  Teacher. 
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WHITI.EY  Co.— Last  Saturday  we  held  one  of  the  largest,  most  inter- 
esting' and  most  profitable  county  institutes  I  have  ever  attended. 
Every  teacher  but  one  in  the  county  responded  to  his  name  when  the 
roll  was  called.  The  institute  was  held  in  the  new  Presbyterian  church, 
which  was  crowded,  aisles  and  all,  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  teachers 
and  visitors.  Many  teachers  from  adjoining  counties  were  present. 
The  work  done  was  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  former  years.  In- 
finitives and  participles  were  not  in  it,  and  the  poor  fractional  divisor 
was  not  inverted,  but  instead  were  discussed  the  principles  underlying 
the  phenomena  of  the  child's  mind  and  the  art  of  teaching  as  resting 
upon  these  principles  Except  in  numbers  this  institute  possessed  all 
thel)earing  and  dignity  of  our  state  association.  Mr.  G.  M.  Naber  is 
the  county  superintendent.  P.  H.  Kirsch. 

Purdue  University.— The  new  engineering  building  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity was  formally  dedicated  January  19.  A  vast  crowd  thronged 
the  chapel,  and  the  exercises  were  of  special  interest.  President  Smart 
made  the  opening  address,  paying  a  tribute  to  the  late  Amos  Heavilon, 
through  whose  donation  the  new  building  was  made  a  possibility,  and 
then  he  introduced  Governor  Matthews.  The  Governor  proudly  ac- 
cepted the  building  on  behalf  of  the  state  as  one  of  its  most  valuable 
possessions.  Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss  followed  Governor  Matthews,  sub- 
mitting a  paper  on  the  scope  of  technical  education.  An  address  was 
also  delivered  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Belfield,  of  Chicago,  whom  president  Smart 
introduced  as  president  of  the  best  manual  training  school  in  the  United 
States.  There  were  also  addresses  by  Dr.  Stanley  Coulter  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  new  laboratory  to  other  departments  of  the  school,  and  H. 
C.  Sheridan,  of  Frankfort,  the  legal  representative  of  the  late  Mr. 
Heavilon.  The  exercises  closed  with  a  eulogy  on  the  life  and  gift  of 
the  late  Amos  Heavilon  by  Vice-president  Stone.  In  the  evening  the 
faculty  gave  a  reception  to  the  students  and  friends  of  the  university, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  one  thousand  guests  were  present.  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Smart  were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Governor  Matthews 
and  wife  and  Mrs.  Emma  Mont  McRae.  The  university  buildings  were 
handsomely  decorated  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Later — Since  the  above 
was  in  print,  Jan.  26,  this  new  building  with  all  its  appliances  valued  at 
$160,000  was  burned . 

Chicago  University.— During  the  present  quarter  Chicago  Univer- 
sity has  enrolled  748  students.  More  than  200  of  these  are  post-grad- 
nated  students,  which  is  remarkable  for  a  university  but  one  year  old. 
Cornell  now  has  but  170  such  students.  The  Quarterly  shows  that 
there  are  260  ofl&cers  and  instructors  in  the  institution.  This  is  about 
one  instructor  for  every  four  pupils.  Cornell  began  with  one  teacher 
for  every  sixteen  students.  This"  high  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  will 
probably  decrease  as  the  number  of  pupils  increases.  All  phases  of  the 
highly  specialized  work  of  a  university  of  these  days  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  But  this  ratio  will  not  probably  get  lower  than  it  is  at  Har- 
Tard,  where  there  is  one  teacher  for  every  ten  students.  AH  of  this 
shows  the  large  idea  on  which  this  new  university  is  founded.     The 
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authorities  did  not  wait  till  they  could  get  students  before  providing 
for  ample  instruction  in  the  various  lines,  but  made  the  provision,  and 
the  students  came.  With  salaries  ranging  all  the  way  up  to  $7,000  (the 
President  $10,000)  the  expense  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students 
is  seen  to  be  very  great,  especially  to  those  of  our  brethren  who  arc  ac- 
customed to  think  of  making  a  school  self-supporting.  Where  does  the 
money  all  come  from?  No  matter;  it  seems  to  come.  Rockafeller  has 
recently  made  a  contribution  of  $500,000  for  merely  running  expenses, 
conditioned  however  on  a  like  sum  being  raised.  He  is  amply  able  to 
carry  out  the  vast  undertaking,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
he  intends  to  do  so.  Besides,  Chicago  people  continue  to  do  magnani- 
mous things.  But  it  is  easier  to  compass  and  estimate  the  money  side 
of  this  problem  than  it  is  the  value  of  such  an  institution  to  higher 
education  in  the  west,  and  therefore  to  secondary  education  also.  A 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 

The  Greatest  Things. — The  deepest  coal  mine  is  in  Belgium,  3,542 
feet. 

The  oldest  known  poem  is  the  song  of  Miriam. 

The  oldest  collection  of  poetry  is  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

The  greatest  marvel  of  modern  times  is  the  printing  press. 

The  most  wonderful  clock  is  that  in  Strasburg  Cathedral. 

The  deepest  artesian  well  is  at  Pottsdam,  5,500  feet  deep. 

The  largest  city  in  the  world  is  London,  4,764,312  persons. 

The  highest  waterfall  is  the  Yosemite  in  California,  2,550  feet. 

The  largest  cataract  in  the  world  is  Niagara,  nearly  a  mile  wide. 

The  oldest  cannon  in  the  world  are  preserved  in  Constantinople. 

The  deepest  silver  mines  in  America  are  the  Comstock,  2,700  feet. 

The  United  States  has  the  greatest  number  of  miles  of  railroad. 

The  tallest  iron  tower  is  the  B^iffel  monument  at  Paris,  989  feet. 

The  deepest  mining  shaft  is  at  Prizdram,  in  Bohemia,  3280  feet  deep. 

The  finest  sea  mirage  is  the  Fata  Morgana,  in  the  straits  of  Messina. 

The  oldest  college  in  the  United  States  is  Harvard,  founded  in  1638. 

The  largest  building  in  the  United  States  is  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton. 

PERSONAL. 

J.  V.  Deer  is  doing  well  at  Hopewell. 

B.  F.  KizER  is  principal  at  lyinn  Grove^ 

G.  H.  Langbury  is  the  man  at  Monroe. 

J.  S.  Wai,ker  is  at  the  head  at  Peterson. 

EyiyBA  Branigin  is  in  charge  at  Trafalgar. 

K.  W.  Abbott  has  been  called  by  Providence. 

B.  A.  WiNANS  is  the  best  man  at  Pleasant  Mills. 

O.  Iv.  VoRis  superintends  the  schools  at  Centreville. 

E.  h'  Hendricks  is  sounding  the  alarm  at  Nineveh. 

W.  V.  Troth  is  making  a  good  record  at  Wheatland. 
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E.  E.  Frikdwne  is  principal  of  the  Jonesboro  schools. 

A.  J.  Martin  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Owensville. 

E.  E.  Tyner  is  still  directing-  the  schools  at  Greenwood. 

C.  D.  KuNKLE  is  directing-  school  matters  at  Monmouth. 

Elwood  Ai,i,en  is  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Pendleton. 

Robt.  L.  Kelly  is  principal  of  Central  Academy  at  Plainfield. 

Miss  Kittie  Palmer  is  principal  of  the  Franklin  hig-h  school. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Mace  recently  lectured  before  the  Kent  Club  of  Yale 
College. 

W.  B.  Owen  remains  in  charge  at  Edinburgh  and  J.  P.  Hay  worth  is 
principal  of  the  high  school. 

Joseph  Swain,  president  of  the  State  University,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

AI.BERT  B.  Orr  and  J.  H.  Reed  are  the  new  principals  of  the  South- 
ern Indiana  Normal  College  at  Mitchell. 

I.  B.  Seagly,  class  of  '92,  State  Normal,  and  wife  are  holding  forth 
at  Freedom  as  principal  and  primary  teacher. 

Jesse  Lewis,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  still  at  Warrensburgh,  Mo., 
and  remembers  with  pleasure  his  Indiana  friends. 

J.  C.  Gregg  is  serving  his  fifteenth  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
Brazil  schools.  The  schools  are  in  good  condition,  and  everything  is 
harmonious. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Oixott,  editor  of  Lend  a  Hand  department,  this  Journai,, 
liaving  rested  one  summer,  will  be  ready  for  institute  engagements 
next  summer. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Harrei«L.  who  was  actively  connected  with  the  educational 
department  of  the  World's  Fair,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  sci- 
entific temperance  instruction  in  Indiana.  The  appointment  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  excellent  one. 

Avery  A.  Williams,  county  superintendent  of  Wabash  county,  re- 
cently died  at  his  home  in  Wabash.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  University  and  had  served  in  his 
present  position  with  great  acceptance. 

N.  C.  HiERONiMUS,  of  the  class  of  '93  State  Normal,  is  principal  at 
Oaktown,  and  reports  progress.  The  school  board  started  a  school 
library  by  purchasing  a  set  of  the  Reading  Circle  books  and  the  num- 
ber has  already  increased  to  80  volumes. 

Pres.  G.  S.  Burroughs,  of  Wabash  College,  was  elected  president 
of  the  College  Association  for  next  year.  Dr.  Burroughs  also  read  an 
excellent  paper  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  The 
Journal  will  print  in  full  in  some  later  issue. 

James  H.  Henry,  who  is  serving  his  first  year  as  superintendent  of 
the  Warsaw  schools,  reports  everything  in  good  working  order.  The 
high-school,  with  Mrs.  Emogene  Mowrer  as  principal,  has  enrolled  112, 
the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
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J.  F.  Knight,  formerly  principal  of  Laporte  hig-h-school,  at  the  close 
of  last  year  left  school  work  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  profession 
of  law.  Upon  the  resig'nation  of  Mr.  Hailmann  he  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor, and  has  been  induced  to  return  again  to  the  ranks  of  the  teach- 
ers* profession.  We  welcome  him  back,  and  extend  hearty  greetings, 
and  friendly  wishes. 

J.  B.  Adams, of  Wadeaville,  Posey  county,  writes:  "I  leave  the  pro- 
fession, after  having  taught  forty  years.  I  have  twenty-two  volumes^ 
of  The  Schooi.  Jodrnai.,  and  I  can  truly  say  they  have  been  a  great 
help  to  me. "  These  are  good  words.  The  Journal  wishes  to  acknowl- 
edge its  obligations  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  to  extend  to  him  its  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes. 

Miss  Adei*aidk  Baylor,  who  has  been  for  several  years  principal  of 
Wabash  high-school,  is,  this  year,  out  on  a  leave  of  absence,  taking  a 
course  in  Michigan  University.  She  is  expected  to  return  and  resume 
her  work  at  the  beginning  of  next  school  year.  In  her  absence  Miss 
Laura  Hood,  of  Logansport.  is  acting  as  principal,  and  is  rendering 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  died  Jan.  3,  at  her  home  in  Jamaica  Plains, 
N.  Y.  She  several  years  ago  crossed  the  four  score  line.  Her  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  her  race  and  she  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  opened  the  first  kindergarten  in  Boston.  She  organized 
the  American  Froebel  Union  and  was  its  first  president.  Her  sister 
Sophia  was  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  her  sister  Mary  was  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann. 

A.  J.  HylTon,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Plainfield  Reform 
School  for  Boys,  has  received  notification  of  his  election  to  the  director- 
ship of  the  Montana  State  Reform  School.  Mr.  Hylton  knows  all  the 
details  of  the  business,  having  served  in  every  capacity  in  the  school 
from  night  watchman  to  assistant  superintendent.  The  new  place 
comes  as  a  reward  of  competency.  Missouri,  Colorado  and  California 
all  have  superintendents  from  our  Indiana  Reform  School  trained  to 
their  work  by  Supt.  Charlton. 


BOOK    TABLE 


t/iTTEiJ/s  Living  Age  still  comes  to  our  table  filled  with  the  choicest 
literature  found  in  European  magazines.  It  is  a  library  in  itself.  Ad- 
dress Littell  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Indiana  Farmer  is  for  Indiana  farmers  and  should  be  read  by 
them.  It  is  interested  in  every  variety  of  farm  life  and  especially  In- 
diana farm  life.  Aside  from  its  merits  as  an  agricultural  paper  it  can 
do  more  for  the  farm  interests  of  this  state  ,than  can  any  outside  paper. 

The  February  Forum  contains  an  impartial  review  of  the  whole 
Hawaiian  controversy  by  the  eminent  historian.  Mr.  James  Schoulerof 
Boston,  who  as  a  student  of  international  law  has  gone  over  the  whole 
matter  especially  for  l^he  Forum — to  make  it  plain  without  any  partisan 
purpose. 
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The  "Expert  Calcui,ator*'  is  a  pocket  edition  of  arithmetic  com- 
piled by  J.  D.  Haney,  and  published  by  the  Excelsior  Pub.  House  of 
2few  York.  It  is  not  a  work  on  the  science  of  arithmetic  but  a  com- 
pendium of  short-cuts,  curious  rules,  and  remarkable  facts  in  regard  to 
figures.  It  certainly  is  a  very  suggestive  and  very  handy  little  book. 
Price  SO  cts. 

Maynard,  Mbrrii,!,  &  Co., New  York,  have  added  to  their  long  list  of 
English  classics,  two  new  books.  No.  121-122  contains  the  essay  on 
Pettr  the  Great  by  John  Lothrop  Motley  and  No.  125-126  contains  Evange- 
line by  Longfellow.  Explanatory  notes  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page  are  a  matter  of  great  convenience.  The  books  are  neatly  bound  in 
cloth  with  board  covers.     Price  24  cents  each. 

Lectures  and  Addresses  is  a  book  of  nearly  500  pages  by  the  Hon. 
Will  Oumback  whose  home  is  at  Greensburg,  Ind.  It  contains  an  ex- 
tended introduction  by  the  historian,  John  Clark  Ridpath.  It  contains 
twenty-five  addresses  and  thus  gives  a  good  variety.  To  those  who 
have  ever  heard  Gov.  Cumback  lecture  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  he 
is  always  entertaining.  These  lectures  are  not  only  interesting  but 
instructive  and  cleviting.  It  is  a  good  book  to  have  in  one'^s  library. 
The  introduction  by  Dr.  Ridpath  is  also  a  bit  of  good  writing. 

••Our  Thanksgiving"  is  the  name  of  a  short  story  recently  brought 
oat  by  Miss  Ella  Jeannette  Harper,  of  Indianapolis.  Miss  Harper  came 
originally  from  Brookville,  which  happens  to  be  the  birthplace  of  sev- 
eral of  Indiana's  most  distinguished  citizens.  The  story  is  gotten  up 
"regardless  of  expense**  and  has  received  some  very  complimentary 
notices.  The  first  copy  from  the  press  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Cleveland  in 
honor  of  the  '*new  baby'*  and  the  author  has  a  pleasant  letter  from 
iMrs.  Cleveland  in  response.  The  Journal  wishes  Miss  Harper  unlimi- 
ted success  in  the  literary  field. 

C0MPI.ETK  Graded  Arithmetic  by  George  E.  Atwood.  Published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago.  There  are  two  books  in  this 
series.  Part  I  is  arranged  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  and  Part  ir 
for  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  In  Part  1,  the  author  gives  a 
course  of  study  for  the  first  three  grades  that  could  be  used  to  advan- 
tage by  any  ingenious  teacher.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  person 
examining  these  arithmetics  is  the  absence  of  all  rules  and  definitions 
in  the  body  of  both  books.  Both  books  are  just  filled  full  with  exam- 
ples giving  as  large  number  and  as  great  variety  as  the  most  generous 
teacher  could  desire.  There  are,  however,  some  definitions.  These  are 
-crowded  over  to  the  close  of  each  book.  Part  I  contains  200  pp  and  only 
12  of  these  pages  are  devoted  to  definitions  and  rules.  The  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  problems  on  each  subject  furnish  sufficient  practice 
for  the  complete  mastery  of  the  subject.  A  commendable  feature  of 
Part  II  is  a  large  number  of  varied  questions  on  both  percentage  and 
interest  practice  which  will  give  pupils  such  power  in  these  important 
subjects  that  they  will  be  able  to  compute  ordinary  transactions  without 
resorting  to  pencil  and  paper.     Price  of  Part  I,  45c:  Part  II,  85c. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

How  TO  Increase  your  Sai^ary.  -  Any  lady  teacher  with  little  effort 
can  increase  her  salary  from  $50  to  $100  per  year.  How?  By  sending- 
us  a  full  account  of  all  vacancies  which  come  to  her  knowledge.  The 
information  is  of  value  to  us  and  to  the  teachers  registered  with  us, 
therefore  we  will  pay  for  it.  Upon  receipt  of  report  we  will  write  the 
authorities  and  obtain  permission  to  recommend  teachers.  The  fact  of 
your  writing-  will  be  held  asstrictly  confidential.  If  the  report  proves 
correct,  (it  being  the  first  report  to  reach  us  )  and  if  we  fill  the  vacancy, 
we  will  pay  you  $5.  You  can  easily  report  40  or  50  positions  during  the 
season  and  we  can  fill  from  10  to  20  of  them,  making  an  increase  to  your 
income  from  $50  to  $100.  We  will  also  give  you  credit  for  $1  toward  a 
membership  in  our  association,  for  the  first  five  correct  reports  of  vacan- 
cies. This  offer  is  made  especially  to  lady  teachers,  as  they  above  all 
others  most  need  additions  to  their  incomes.  It  is  not  open  to  any 
superintendent  who  would  consider  it  a  bribe.  We  use  our  knowledge  of 
coming  vacancies  for  the  good  of  the  teachers  and  to  make  money.  •  If  any 
lady  teacher  desires  to  do  the  same  in  a  small  way  and  will  send  us  no- 
tices early,  it  benefits  us  and  many  fellow  teachers  who  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  find  **just  the  right  position."  Address,  The  Teachers* 
Cooperative  Association,  6034  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago.  2-lt 

ScHOOi,  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
l)est  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers*  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago..  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

Baker  &  Thornton,  of  Indianapolis, 

are  dealers  in  kindergarten  goods  and  primary  supplies.     Send 
for  catalogue.  12-tf 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  in 
this  months*  issue  of  The  Journal,  printed  on  tinted  paper.  The 
matters  therein  set  forth  will  be  of  interest  to  many  teachers. 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School. — 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantagesto  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  aad 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

A  New  Departure.— The  National  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  occupies  a  new  field  of  life  insurance.  It  issues  policies 
to  many  persons  who  by  reason  of  occupation,  over  or  under  weight, 
former  illness,  family  history,  etc.,  etc.,  have  heretofore  been  denied 
the  benefits  of  life  insurance  by  other  companies.  This  is  done  by 
charging  a  rate  corresponding  with  the  risk  assumed,  the  same  as  fire, 
accident  and  marine  insurance.  Hitherto  this  idea  has  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  applicants  for  life  insurance  who  could  not  conform  to  certain 
cast  iron  rules  in  which  prejudice  often  plays  a  larger  part  than  com- 
mon sense,  have  been  rejected  and  unable  to  obtain  protection  for  their 
families.  Scores  of  people  can  be  found  in  every  community  who  have 
been  rejected  by  some  life  insurance  company,  who,  by  continued  good 
health,  have  proved  themselves  good  risks  and  have  lived  longer  than 
many  who  have  been  accepted.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  risks  could  be  written  with  safety  and  profit  by  a 
proper  system  of  rating.  It  has  been  successfully  done  in  England  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  The  National  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has 
originated  the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan  and  proposes  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  a  good  insurance  on  a  perfect,  sound  and  equitable  basis,  to  a  large 
class  of  deserving  pwrsous  who,  for  trivial  reasons  and  technicalities 
carried  to  an  unwarranted  extreme,  could  not  obtain  the  insurance  of 
which  they  stand  specially  in  need  and  provide  means  of  comfort  and 
happiness  for  those  the)'  leave  behind  them. 
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FROM  ARNOLD  TOMPKINS. 


By  permission  of  Prof.  Tompkins  I  publish  the  following"  contained 
in  a  letter  which  he  recently  wrote  to  a  leading*  school'  man  of  this 
state.  It  will  be  read  by  thousands  with  much  interest,  because  it  is 
from  a  great  man  and  expresses  an  opinion  on  some  very  important 
questions: 

Can  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  independent  normal  schools  be  **kon- 
eitf  earnest  and  efficient  school  men?^' 

Can  a  school  of  such  class  have  in  it  **«n  elevating  and  loholesome  spirit, 
cultivcting  in  the  student  proper  methods  of  irork  and  right  views  of  lifeV 

The  letter  will  speak  for  itself,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  indul- 
gence,! would  ask  that  those  who  read  it  would  take  special  notice  that 
Professor  Tompkins  speaks  of  the  school  of  which  I  am  principal,  with 
a  freedom  that  characterizes  a  great  mind  that  can  see  and  think  with- 
out prejudice. 

I  admit  that  there  is  just  reason  for  complaint  against  these  schools. 
I  think  no  one  knows  of  their  weakness  better  than  I  do. 

The  problem  of  which  Professor  Tompkins  speaks,  that  of  making  a 
school  self-supporting  and  at  the  same  time  thorotiyh^  we  claim  we  have 
solved,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  men  who  have  solved  this  problem 
enjoy  a  larger  professional  freedom  than  any  other  class  of  school  men. 

Following  is  the  extract  from  Mr.  Tompkins'  letter: 

**A  week's  work  with  Pres.  L.  M.  Sniff  and  Prof.  L.  W.  Fairfield,  of 
the  Tri-State  Normal  School,  in  the  Steuben  county  institute,  fully 
convinced  me  that  they  are  earnest,  honest  and  efficient  school  men. 
They  are  effective  speakers,  and  plead  the  cause  of  education  in  good 
shape .  The  indications  are  that  the  Tri-State  Normal  College  has  in  it 
an  elevating  and  wholesome  spirit,  cultivating  in  the  student  proper 
methods  of  work  and  correct  views  of  life  I  hasten  to  say  this  in  way 
of  fairness,  for  you  know  I  have  always  been  a  little  shy  of  the  Meth- 
ods and  doctrines  of  private  normal  school  men.  The  problem  of  mak- 
ing a  school  self-supporting  and  at  the  same  time  thorough  is  a  great 
one.  Let  us  hope  it  can  be  done,  and  encourage  every  honest  effort  in 
that  direction."  Arnoi^d  Tompkins. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  catalogue  free  to  any  address.  Please  see 
our  adv.  in  this  number  of  The  Jouknai..  L.  M    Sniff. 

President  Tri-State  Normal  College,  Angola,  Ind. 

S,  R.  NiLES,  of  the  advertising  agency  of  Boston.  Mass.,  died  recently. 
The  business,  however,  will  be  carried  on  promptly  and  energetically 
as  of  old  by  the  S.  R.  Niles  advertising  agency. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  ^"mm"  COURSES 

During  the  summer  of  1894,  beginning  July  9th  and  continuing  six 
weeks,  courses  of  in.struction  will  be  offered  in  Mathematics,  Sciences, 
I^anguages  and  other  branches  of  study  These  courses  are  primarily 
intended  for  teachers,  and  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  Literary 
Faculty.  For  circulars  and  information,  address  JAMES  H.  WADE, 
Secretary  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  2^5t 
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yacancies  for  September 

Every  day  we  are  requested  by  authorities  to  recommend 
teachers  for  present  and  future  openings.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  months  we  are  asked  by  School  Boards,  Superin- 
tendents, College  Presidents  and  Principals  to  recommend — 
often  having  as  high  as  25  or  30  such  requests  in  a  single  day. 
We  have  already  a  large  number  of  openings  for  the  school 
year  beginning  in  September — Superintendencies,  High-school 
and  Town  Principalships;  Grammar,  Intermediate,  Primary 
and  Kindergarten  positions;  College  Professorships,  Academy 
Principals  and  Instructors;  Specialists  in  Music,  Art,  Draw- 
ing, Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  French,  German,  Elocution, 
Manual  Training,  etc.  Also,  several  most  excellent  schools 
for  sale.  Now  is  the  time  to  register  if  you  wish  to  be  in  line 
of  promotion,  and  desirq  a  better  salary  for  the  coming  school 
year.     Send  for  circulars  to 

THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

6034  Woodlawn  Ave.  (just  south  of  Chicago  University), 
ORVILLE  BREWER.  Manager.  (2-it)  CHICAGO 

RIDGEVILLE  COLLEGE 

Denominational,  Not  Sectarian,  Thoroughly  Christian. 

Two  CoUegre  Courses— Classical,  leading  to  degree  of  A.  B.;   Scteutlfic,  leading-  to 
deg-ree  of  B.  &. 

Academic  Course— Fonr  yea  rs^  coarse  for  those  not  desiring  a  full  college  course. 

Preparatory  Course — Two  years'  coarse  that  fits  for  the  freshman  class  in  coUeire. 

Teachers^  Course — Two  years'  course  which  thoroughly  prepares  for  teaching  and 
saperintendency  of  city  schools. 

Business  Course — One  year  course.    Room  we'1  fitted  for  work.  Office  desks,  books, 
merchandise,  college  money,  etc.     Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting. 

Music  and  Art— No  definite  course  arranged  for  this  department. 

Department  Principals— Classical,  Miss  Edna   I.  Allyn;    Scientific  and  Mathe- 
matical, Chaki.es  Wood  Macomrbr;  Business,  William  B.  Stakk;    Music  and 
Art,  Mrs.  Gkorge  Hindlkv. 
X.  B.  -^1^6  ^^'ill  PS^'  al^  expenses  for  one  year.    For  further  particulars  address 

11-tf  Pres.  GEORGE  HINDLEY,  Ridgcville.  Ind. 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  AGENCY 

^^COME  TO  THE  SOUTHLANDS 

We  put  teachers  in  communication  with  school  officers,  and  snpplj 
the  public  schools  of  the  South  and  West  with  teachers.  Special  atten- 
tion R-iven  to  Principals  and  Superintendents.  Oklahoma  to  be  sup- 
plied 4,000  changes  in  Texa.«»  alone.  With  g-ood  salaries  and  larg^est 
school  fund  of  any  State,  Texas  is  the  teachers'  Mecca.  BEGISTER 
ymv.  Address  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  AGENCY.  Box  407, 
SanAntonio,  Texas,  for  circulars,  etc.  2-3t 
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THE  REFORM  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 


BY   NICHOLAS   MURRAY   BUTLER. 


Viewing"  the  American  system  of  education  as  a  whole, 
the  secondary  schools  are  seen  to  occupy  a  position  of 
crucial  importance.  Their  peculiar  function  is  to 
broaden  the  intellectual  horizon  of  their  pupils  by  in- 
troducing- them  to  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  to  the 
study  of  quantity  by  algebraic  methods  and  to  the  gener- 
al history  of  the  race.  The  added  power  that  follows 
upon  studies  of  this  kind,  and  the  new  insights  that  they 
give,  make  the  secondary  schools  the  training-ground 
for  the  directive  intelligences  of  the  country.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  secondary-school  students  go  for- 
ward to  a  collegiate  education.  Most  of  them  complete 
their  education  at  this  point,  and  turn  aside  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  sixteen  or  seventeen,  to  take  up  the  active  pur- 
suits of  life  and  to  endeavor  to  earn  their  own  living. 
That  the  time  spent  in  the  secondary  school  should  be 
well  spent,  and  used  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage, 
is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  the  whole  country.  Euro- 
pean nations  have  recognized  this  fact,  and  the  Lycee  in 
Prance,  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Realschule  in  Germany, 
and  the  Liceo-Ginnasio  in  Italy — the  typical  secondary 
schools  of  those  countries — are  the  object  of  careful 
solicitude. 
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There  is  another  reason  for  laying  stress  upon  the 
ejfficiency  of  secondary  education,  particularly  in  the 
United  States.  The  history  of  education  teaches  noth- 
ing more  certainly  than  that  all  lasting  educational 
reform  must  begin  at  the  top,  and  exert  its  influence 
downward.  This  means  that  the  elementary  schools, 
the  only  place  where  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
receive  any  systematic  instruction,  must  be  improved 
and  uplifted,  if  at  all,  by  forces  emanating  from  the  sec- 
ondary school.  In  this  fact,  and  not  in  the  sentimental 
reasons  so  often  advanced,  lies  the  real  ground  for  the 
support  of  public  high- schools  by  the  State.  By  the  last 
published  statistics  there  were  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  United  States  12,697,1%  pupils,  of  whom 
an  average  of  8,144,938  attended  every  day  throughout 
the  school  year.  The  American  people  spent  for  the 
elementary  education  of  their  children  $140,277,484  in 
the  year  1889-90.  These  figures  mean  that  the  total  en- 
rollment in  the  elementary  schools  in  1889-90  equalled 
the  total  population  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  at  that  time;  and  that  a  number  of  children 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  populations  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  were  to  be  found  in  the  schools  every  day 
that  they  were  open.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to 
raise  the  standard,  improve  the  efficiency,  and  broaden 
the  opportunities  of  secondary  schools  reacts  favorably 
upon  this  immense  school  population  underneath  them. 

In  1889-90  again,  there  were  no  fewer  than  2526  public 
high-schools  in  the  United  States,  having  202,963  pupils 
of  whom  29,289  were  looking  forward  to  a  college  educa- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  private  institutions  for  sec- 
ondary instruction  numbered  1632,  with  94,931  pupils,  of 
whom  26,298  were  being  prepared  to  enter  college.  How 
were  these  students,  nearly  300,000  in  number,  spending 
their  time?  As  has  been  shown  time  and  time  again  in 
the  educational  discussions  of  the  past  five  years,  they 
were  usually  receiving  short  courses  of  instruction  on  a 
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larg^e  variety  of  subjects  and  gaining  power  and  substan- 
tial thorough  knowledge  from  none  of  them.  They  were 
often  denied  any  opportunity  of  studying  certain  classes 
of  subjects,  such  as  history,  physical  geography,  the 
natural  sciences,  French  and  German;  or  when  a  meagre 
opportunity  was  offered,  the  methods  of  instruction  used 
were  sterile.  With  a  few  noteworthy  exceptions  the 
American  secondary  schools  were  far  inferior  to  similar 
institutions  in  France  and  Germany.  It  was  the  convic- 
tion that  American  secondary  education  was  defective  in 
itself,  and  that  it  was  operating  to  injure  the  progress  of 
the  elementary  schools,  that  led  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  to  undertake,  in  July,  1892,  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  whole  question  through  a  committee,  of 
which  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  was  chair- 
man. This  committee  has  become  celebrated  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  "appointed  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  present  courses  of  studies  in  the  high-schools, 
academies  and  other  secondary  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  report  the  most  feasible 
method  of  improving  and  unifying  the  various  courses.'* 
The  report  of  the  committeee  has  just  been  issued  as  a 
public  document  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington, and  constitutes,  with  its  appendices,  the  most 
important  and  systematic  single  document  dealing  with 
education  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country.  It  will 
mark  an  ei)och  in  our  educational  development,  and  in 
time  will  be  as  celebrated  in  Europe  as  it  is  certain  to 
be  useful  and  stimulating  in  America. 

The  report  itself,  as  is  well  known,  is  largely  the 
work  of  President  Eliot,  whose  great  powers  are  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  in  its  structure  and  detailed  discus- 
sions. The  chairman  had,  of  course,  the  benefit  of  the 
assistance  and  searching  criticism  of  his  colleagues,  who 
represented,  it  will  be  remembered,  every  type  of  college 
and  secondary  school,  North,  East,    South  and  West. 

The  appendices,    which   contain   the   reports  of  nine 
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special  conferences  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
are  a  store- house  of  learning,  teaching  experience  and 
suggestions  on  educational  topics  of  every  kind.  Among 
the  signatures  to  these  reports  are  to  be  found  the 
names  of  some  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the  country, 
and  their  unanimity  on  a  large  number  of  matters  of 
the  first  importance  for  any  lasting  reform  is  as  impres- 
sive as  it  is  encouraging. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  of  these  months  of  patient 
study  and  consideration?  What  are  the  secondary 
schools  asked  to  do  in  order  that  their  condition  may  be 
improved? 

They  are  asked,  first  of  all,  to  cease  the  practice  of 
teaching  a  subject — Latin  or  algebra,  for  instance — dif- 
ferently for  pupils  who  are  going  to  college,  for  those 
who  are  going  to  a  scientific  school,  and  for  those  who 
are  presumably  going  to  neither.  On  this  point  all  nine 
conferences  and  the  committee  themselves  are  unanimous. 
They  agree  that  every  subject  which  is  taught  in  a  sec- 
ondary school  should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and  to 
the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues  it, 
no  matter  what  the  probable  destination  of  the  pupil 
may  be,  or  at  what  point  his  education  is  to  cease.  The 
simplification  and  saving  of  time  that  will  result  from 
following  this  recommendation  are  very  great  and  will 
hardly  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the 
existing  school  programmes. 

Next,  the  secondary  schools  are  asked  not  to  introduce 
two  foreign  languages  in  the  same  year  if  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided.  In  other  words,  let  Latin  be  begun  at  least 
a  year  before  French  or  (rerman,  or  vice  versa.  In  studying 
a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern,  emphasis  should  be 
laid  on  reading  it  aloud,  on  the  use  of  good  idiomatic 
E^nglish  in  translating  from  it,  on  practice  in  translating 
the  foreign  language  at  sight,  and  on  writing  it.  Parents 
as  well  as  teachers  know  how  the  neglect  of  the  first  in- 
junction renders  the  child  unable  to  understand  a  spoken 
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sentence  of  Latin  or  French  that  he  could  read  in  a  min- 
ute if  it  were  written.  Neg'lect  of  the  second  makes 
translation  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit,  while  neglect 
of  the  third  and  fourth  makes  most  language  study  mere 
memory-training.  How  many  boys  who  can  read  the 
first  six  books  of  the  -^neid  fluently  can  translate  five 
lines  of  the  seventh  book  at  sight? 

Similarly,  in  the  study  of  science,  the  secondary 
schools  are  told  that  the  laboratory  or  experimental 
method  must  largely  displace  the  study  of  text-books  if 
the  real  value  of  the  study  of  natural  phenomena  is  to  be 
had.  Things  must  be  studied  by  direct  contact  in  order 
to  be  understood.  In  studying  science  the  logical  order 
would  be  to  begin  with  physics,  but  the  special  confer- 
ence on  the  subject  suggest  that  for  practical  reasons — 
chiefly  because  an  intelligent  study  of  physics  presup- 
poses an  adequate  knowledge  of  mathematics — chemistry 
be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  before  physics.  The 
keeping  of  laboratory  note-books  by^  pupils  is  also 
strongly  urged,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  an  inspection 
of  these  note-books  affords  a  surer  test  ot  the  pupil's 
proficiency  than  many  an  old-fashioned  examination 
would  do.  The  study  of  geography,  drawing  as  it  does 
something  from  geometry,  physics,  botany  and  zoology, 
is  more  fully  treated.  The  memorizing  of  the  boun- 
daries of  states  and  their  capitals  gives  way  to  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  physical  environments  of  man  and 
its  influences  on  him.  Geography,  from  this  point  of 
view,  becomes  a  genuine  science  and  not  a  mere  unorgan- 
ized collection  of  more  or  less  interesting  facts,  which  it 
too  often  is  at  present. 

Mathematics,  long  considered  the  impregnable  fortress 
of  the  schoolmaster,  who  believed  in  what  he  called 
**mental  discipline"  at  all  hazards,  is  also  successfully 
stormed.  The  specialists  who  considered  this  subject 
voted  without  a  dissenting  voice  that  a  "radical  change 
in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  necessary."     They  ask 
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that  the  present  course  of  instruction  in  arithmetic  be 
both  abridged  and  enriched.  The  abridgment  is  to  come 
by  curtailing  or  omitting  entirely  those  subjects  which 
perplex  and  exhaust  the  pupil  without  affording  any 
really  valuable  mental  discipline.  Among  those  would 
be  compound  proportion,  cube  root,  abstract  mensura- 
tion, obsolete  denominate  quantities,  and  the  greater 
part  of  commercial  arithmetic.  The  desired  enriching  of 
the  course  is  to  be  secured  by  a  greater  number  of  exer- 
cises in  simple  calculation  and  in  the  solution  of  concrete 
problems.  More  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  facility  and 
correctness  in  calculation,  and  less  to  the  logical  puzzles 
the  text- book-maker  prides  himself  upon.  The  element- 
ary school  is  asked  to  begin  the  study  of  concrete  geom- 
etry in  connection  with  drawing  very  early.  Systematic 
algebra  should  be  begun  not  later  than  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  demonstrative  geometry  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year's  study  of  algebra. 

The  conference  on  English  leave  the  reader  in  no  doubt 
as  to  their  views.  The  main  objects  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  schools  is  said  to  be,  (1)  to  enable  the  pupil  to  un- 
derstand the  expressed  thoughts  of  others  and  to  give 
expression  to  thoughts  of  his  own,  and  (2)  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  reading,  to  give  the  pupil  some  acquaintance 
with  good  literature  and  to  furnish  him  wi  th  the  means 
of  extending  that  acquaintance.  No  subsidiary  end 
should  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  these  principal  ends. 
Prom  the  very  first,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  pupils  must  be 
kept  away  as  far  as  possible  from  the  influence  of  bad 
models  and  put  under  the  influence  of  good  models,  and 
every  thought  which  he  expresses,  whether  orally  or  on 
paper,  should  be  regarded  as  a  proper  subject  for  criti- 
cism as  to  language.  In  this  way  history,  botany,  mathe- 
matics, or,  indeed,  any  study,  can  be  made  to  support  the 
direct  instruction  in  English  rather  than,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  allowed  to  conflict  with  it.  Not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  third  school  year  children  should  be  led 
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to  compose  in  writing,  and  this  exercise  in  writing*  should 
thereafter  never  be  interrupted.  Formal  grammar  is 
relegated  to  a  very  subordinate  place.  It  is  recommended 
that  it  be  not  taken  up  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  pupil's  age  and  pursued  only  so  long  as  it  is  necessary 
to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  its  main  principles.  The 
pupil's  reading  should  be  of  a  genuine  literary  character 
and  not  made  up  of  scraps  of  natural  history  or  physical 
science.  This  is  to  be  the  foundation.  Then  in  the 
high-school  the  conference  recommend  that  the  study  of 
English  should  be  pursued  for  five  hours  a  week  during 
the  entire  course  of  four  j^ears.  **The  study  of  litera- 
ture and  training  in  the  expression  of  thought/'  says  the 
conference  report,  '*taken  together,  are  the  fundamental 
elements  in  any  proper  high-school  course  in  English, 
and  demand  not  merely  the  largest  share  of  time  and  at- 
tention, but  continous  and  concurrent  treatment  through- 
out the  four  years."  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  com- 
pliance with  this  suggestion  will  effett  an  educational 
revolution;  it  will  put  the  mother-tongue  where  it  ought 
to  be,  in  the  chief  place  in  the  curriculum  and  displace 
mathematics  and  Latin,  which,  under  existing  arrange- 
ments, usually  divide  it  between  them. 

It  is  also  very  interesting  to  find  the  conference  declar- 
ing that  the  best  results  in  the  teaching  of  English  in 
high-schools  cannot  be  secured  without  the  aid  given  by 
the  study  of  some  other  language,  and  that  Latin  and 
German,  by  reason  of  their  fuller  intellectual  system  are 
especially  suited  to  this  end. 

The  following  table  shows  better  than  any  verbal  de- 
scription could  just  what  the  several  conferences  recom- 
mended. It  also  shows  that  they  were  very  moderate  in 
their  demands  on  behalf  of  their  several  subjects.  If  all 
the  recommendations  of  the  nine  conferences  were  carried 
out,  the  resulting  secondary  school  programme  for  a  four 
years'  course  would  be  as  there  given,  estimated  in 
weekly  periods: 
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Fir»t  Year, 


Second  Year, 


Latin 5  p. 

English  Literature,     3  p.  >      j. 
Eng^Hsh  Composition,  2  p.  f  "      P* 

German  or  French 4  p. 

Algebra 5  p. 

History 3  p. 

22  p. 


5  p. 


lliird  Year. 


Latin 5  p. 

Greek   4  p. 

Enfflish  Literature    .  3  p.  ) 
English  Composition,  1  p.  r  .  5  p. 

Rhetoric 1  p.  ) 

German 4  p. 

French 4  p. 

Algebra,     2>^  p.  |  . 

Geometry,  2^  p.  f   ^  P' 

Chemistry 5  p. 

History 3  p. 

35  p. 


Latin 5  p. 

Greek 5  p. 

English  Literature,     3  p.  i 
English  Composition,  2  p.  S 

German     4  p. 

French  4  p. 

Algebra,     2}4  p.  /  c  „ 

Geometry,  2^  p.  (    ^  ^' 

Astronomy  (twelve  weeks)    .  5  p. 

Botany  or  Zoology 5  p. 

History 3  p. 

37>^  p. 

Fourth  Year, 


Latin 5  p. 

Greek 4  p. 

English  Literature,      3  p.  \ 
English  Composition,  1  p.  [•  .   5  p. 
English  Grammar,       1  p.  \ 

German     4  p. 

French 4  p. 

Trigonometry  (half  year)  I       ^ 
Higher  Algebra  (half  yr.)  f   •      ^' 

Physics  5  p. 

Anatomy,    Physiology,    and 

Hygiene    half  year). 5  p. 

History ".  .  . , .  .  3  p. 

Geology  or  Physiography  ) 

(half  year.)  V   3  p. 

Meteorology  (half  year. . . .  i 

37^4  p. 


It  is  at  once  apparent  that  such  a  programme  as  this 
is  far  more  extensive  than  any  pupil  can  follow,  but  it  is 
also  apparent  that  it  makes  no  demand  that  a  large,  well- 
equipped  school  cannot  meet.  It  provides  the  material 
from  which  a  hundred  programmes  can  be  constructed; 
and  if  the  standard  number  of  weekly  periods  be  changed 
from  5  to  3  (as  is  done  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  in  anoth- 
er table),  it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  a  bad  programme 
out  of  it.  For  the  individual  pupil  a  selection  must  be 
made  and  it  should,  of  course,  be  made  according  to  some 
fixed  principles.  These  principles  which  apply  to  all 
programme-making  for  schools,  the  Committee  of  Ten 
summarize  in  this  way:  All  subjects  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  treated  in  the  same  way  for  all  pupils.  Time 
enough  must  be  given  to  each  subject  to  win  from  it  the 
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kind  of  mental  training  it  is  fitted  to  supply.  The  differ- 
ent principal  subjects  should  be  put  on  approximate 
equality  so  far  as  time  allotment  is  concerned.  All 
short  information-courses  should  be  omitted;  and  the  in- 
struction in  each  of  the  four  main  lines— namely,  lan- 
guage, science,  history,  mathematics — should  be  made 
continous.  These  admirable  principles  speak  for  them- 
selves; they  are  sound  in  theory  and  in  practice.'  Yet 
some  or  all  of  them  are  constantly  violated  in  the  courses 
of  study  in  vogue  in  public  and  private  schools. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  next  attempt  to  apply  these 
principles  or  to  illustrate  their  application,  in  four  pro- 
grammes of  their  own,  which  are  submitted  not  as  finali- 
ties, but  as  samples  of  good  school-programmes.  In 
these  the  committee  limit  the  pupil  to  twenty  weekly 
periods  of  forty- five  minutes  each — a  very  moderate  al- 
lowance— and  expressly  say  that  ample  time  remains  in 
which  to  give  instruction  in  drawing,  singing,  elocution, 
and  gymnastics,  if  such  be  desired,  without  overworking 
the  pupils.  They  also  recommend  that  a  portion  of  Sat- 
urday morning  be  regularly  used  for  laboratory  work  in 
the  scientific  subjects  and  that  one  afternoon  each  week, 
in  favorable  weather,  be  given  to  out-of-door  instruction 
in  geography,  botany,  zoology  and  geology.  The  com- 
mittees' four  sample  programmes,  which  will  be  eagerly 
studied  by  high  school  teachers  all  over  the  country,  are 
given.  Their  chief  difference  will  be  found,  as  the  head- 
ing given  to  them  will  imply,  in  the  relative  amounts  of 
time  given  in  each  to  foreign  languages. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  these  four  programmes  are 
beyond  criticism,  or  even  that  they  adhere  fully  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  committee.  Indeed,  to  ad- 
here to  these  principles  in  a  four  years'  programme  is  by 
no  means  easy.  Were  the  schedule  extended  to  cover 
six  years  there  would  be  little  or  no  difficulty.  Yet  the 
programmes  may  well  serve  as  isamples  or  patterns  in 
many  respects  and  any  one  of  them  would  give  a  substan- 
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tial  and  liberal  secondary- education.  As  given  by  the 
committee,  they  represent  an  ideal,  but  under  existing" 
circumstances  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  training"  of 
teachers  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary  means  of  in- 
struction, the  two  programmes  respectively  called  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  English  will  in  practice  be  distinct- 
ly inferior  to  the  Classical  and  the  Latin  Scientific. 

The  committee  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  sec- 
ondary schools  will  have  so  improved  their  instruction 
that  the  colleges  will  be  able  to  accept  for  admission  any 
successful  graduate  of  a  good  secondary  school.  When 
this  time  comes,  the  barrier  between  schools  and  the  col- 
leges will  be  broken  down,  their  mutual  distrust  will 
cease,  and  the  necessity  of  * 'cramming"  students  to  pass 
college  admission  examinations  will  no  longer  interfere  to 
prevent  the  best  possible  training  in  the  schools. 


THE  COMMITTEE'S  FOUR  SAMPL,E  PROGRAMS. 

l.—CI^ASSICAIy. 
THRBB   F08KIGN    LANGUAGES   (ONK   MODKRN.) 


First  Year. 


Lratin 5  p. 

Eng-lish   4  p. 

Algebra. 4  p. 

History 4  p. 

Physical  Geography 3  p. 


Second  Tear, 


Latin 5  p. 

English 2  p. 

German*  (or  French)  begun.  4  p. 

Geometry   3  p. 

Physics   3  p. 

History    3  p. 


20  p. 

20  p. 

Third  Tear, 

Fourth  Tear. 

.   Ivatin 4  p. 

Greek* 5  p. 

English 3  p.   ' 

German  (or  French) 4  p. 

Algebra,       2  p.  ^                         . 
Geometery,  2  p.  f   *^' 

20  p. 

Lratin 4  p. 

Greek   5  p. 

English             2  p. 

German  (or  French) 3  p. 

Chemistry 3  p. 

Trigonometry     and    Higher 

»    Algebra,  or  History 3  p. 

20  p. 

♦In  any  school  in  which  Greek  can  be  better  taught  than  a  modern 
language,  or  in  which  local  public  opinion  or  the  history  of  the  school 
makes  it  desirable  to  teach  Greek  in  an  ample  way,  Greek  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  German  or  French  in  the  second  year  of  the  classical  pro- 
gram. 
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II.— I^ATIN-SCIBNTIFIC. 

TWO   PORRIGK  LAMGUAGES  (ONB  MODBKN.) 


First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Latin 5  p. 

English 4  p. 

Algebra 4  p. 

History 4  p. 

Physical  Geography 3  p. 

20  p. 

Latin.. 5  p. 

English 2  p. 

German  (or  French)  begun) .  4  p. 

Geometry  .   . . . ; 3  p. 

Physics 3  p. 

Botany  or  Zoology 3  p. 

20  p. 

Third   Year 

Fourth  Year, 

Latin 4  p. 

English 3  p. 

German  (or  French)   4  p. 

Algebra,    2  p.  >                           . 

Geometry,  2  p.  f   ^  ^' 

Astronomy   (half  year)   and 

Meteorology  (half  year). . .  3  p. 
History 2  p. 

20  p. 

Latin.. 4  p. 

TTncriut,  ^  asinClassical,2p.  |   . 

^'^fi^^^s^  ^  additional,       2p.  f^P' 

German  (or  French) 3  p. 

Chemistry. 3  p. 

Trigonometry  and  Higher 
Algebra,  or  History 3  p. 

Geology  or  Physiography 
(half  year),  and  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Hygiene 
(half  year)   3  p. 

20  p. 

III.— MODERN   I«ANGUAGBS. 

TWO   FOREIGN   LANGUAGES   (BOTH   MODBKN.) 


First  Year, 

Second  Year, 

French  (or  German)  begun. .  5  p. 

English 4  p. 

Algebra 4  p. 

History 4  p. 

Physical  Geography 3  p. 

20  p. 

French  (or  German) 4  p. 

English 2  p. 

German    or  French)  begun. .  5  p. 

Greometry 3  p. 

Physics  3  p. 

Botany  or  Zoology 3  p. 

20  p. 

Third  Tear. 

Fourth  Year, 

French  (or  German) 4  p. 

English 3  p. 

German  (or  French) ^  P* 

French  (or  Grerman) 3  p. 

Tr^«.ij  u  S  asinClassical,2p.  )  ^  ^ 
English  j^j^jy^^^j^      '2p.rP- 

German  (or  French) 4  p. 

Chemistry. 3  p. 

Trigonometry  and  Higher 
Algebra,  or  History 3  p. 

Geology  or  Physiography 
(half  year),  and  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Hygiene 
(half  year) 3  p. 

20  p. 

Algebra,    2  p.  )                           . 

Geometry,  2  p.  f ^  P* 

Astronomy   (half  year)  and 

Heterology  (half  year). ...  3  p. 
History 2  p. 

20  p. 
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IV.  — BNGUSH. 

ONE  FOREIGN   LAHGUAOK  (ANCIENT  OE   MODBEN  ) 


First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Latin  or  German  or  French .  5  p. 

English 4  p. 

Algebra ^  P* 

Latin  or  German  or  |         c.^,- 1 « 
French.                    ^     ..5.or4p. 

English    3  or  4  p. 

Geometry.. 3  p. 

Physics 3  p. 

Historv                          3  o. 

History 4  p. 

Physical  Geography 3  p. 

20  p. 

Botany  or  Zoology 3  p. 

20  p. 

Third  Year, 

Fourth  Year, 

Latin  or  German  or  French .  4  p. 
TT^^iiov,  i  as  '^^  others,  3  p.  /    c  ^ 
^"ffl^s^j  additional,     2  p.  f   ^  P- 
Algebra,    2  p.  |                           ^ 

Geometry,  2  p.  f    ^' 

Astronomy    (half  year)    and 
Meteorology  (half  year). .     3  p. 
(  as  in    Latin-Sci-  ) 

History  <      entific 2  p.  >   4  p. 

additional  .  ..2  p.  ) 

20  p. 

Latin  or  German  or  French..  4  p. 

^ 1-  -   1  as  inClassical,2  p.  \  .  ^ 

^«?l^«h  Udditional  ...2p.rP- 

Chemistry.             3  p. 

Trigonometry  and  Higher 
Algebra 3  p. 

History 3  p. 

Geology  or  Physiography 
(half  year),  and  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Hygiene 
(half  year) 3  p. 

20  p. 

Only  the  most  salient  points  of  this  striking*  report 
have  been  touched  upon  in  this  paper.  It  will  amply  re- 
pay the  study  that  every  teacher  and  every  intelligfent 
parent  ought  to  pive  it. — Harper's  Weekly,  Jan.  11,  189S. 


TWO  SCHOOLS  I  VISITED.* 


W.   W.   PPRIMMBR,    SUPERINTENDENT  SCHOOI«S  OF  NEWTON    COUNTY. 


Though  seldom  I  speak  of  my  visits, 
Yet  I  think  in  regard  to  just  two. 

That  no  one  would  think  it  improper, 
Were  I  to  describe  them  to  you. 

Two  visits  contrasting  so  greatly, 
So  widely  unlike  that  it  seems 

So  strange  and  absurd,  yet  the  truth  is 
They  come  to  me  often  in  dreams. 


*Read  before  the  County  Supt .  Section  of  the  State  Association,  Dec. 
26,  1893. 
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The  one  as  a  nightmare  to  rob  me 
Of  sleep  when  to  slumber  inclined; 

The  other  a  vision  of  pleasure. 

Which  rests  and  refreshes  the  mind. 

The  first  of  the  two  I  shall  mention 

I  visited  late  in  the  fall. 
The  teacher  had  no  intimation 

That  I  was  intending-  to  call. 

I  lifted  the  latch  without  knocking 

And  quietly  opened  the  door, 
And  there  at  the  side  of  the  teacher 

Sat  two  little  boys  on  the  floor. 

Abruptly  their  punishment  ended, 

At  sigfht  of  her  unwelcome  guest, 
The  teacher,  embarrassed,  commanded, 

"Now  go,  and  behave  like  the  rest." 

Then  up  with  the  air  of  a  victor 

Full  quickly  each  culprit  arose, 
And  marched  to  his  seat,  grinning  triumph. 

And  brushing  the  dust  from  his  clothes. 

Then  quickly  the  teacher  came  forward 
And  offered  a  wordy  excuse,  •  - 

How  first  she  had  tried  this  and  then  that  way, 
But  each  one  had  proved  of  no  use. 

She  volubly  told  of  her  trials, 
Her  wrongs  and  her  trouble  and  care. 

I  noticed  her  dress  was  untidy. 
And  somewhat  dishevelled  her  hair. 

I  glanced  at  the  school  half-expecting 

To  find  its  appearance  the  same; 
One  glimpse  at  those  grimy  young  faces 

Put  my  gravest  suspicions  to  shame! 

And  tiie  room!     How  shall  I  describe  it! 

Its  smoke-blackened  wall  and  a  floor 
That  cradled  a  miniature  mill-pond, 

'Round  a  pail  that  stood  near  the  door. 

Great  cobwebs  festooned  evVy  corner. 
And  under  the  benches  were  strewn 

The  relics  of  thirty  odd  dinners 
The  children  had  eaten  at  noon. 
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I  seated  myself  and  was  turning* 

The  leaves  of  the  register  o'er. 
When  from  under  the  covers  there  fluttered 

Some  dainty  white  sheets  to  the  floor. 

I  stooped  to  recover  the  leaflets 
Ashamed  of  my  carelessness,  when 

My  eye  caught  this  loving  inscription, 
"My  dearest  and  only  dear  Ben." 

I  could  not  resist  the  temptation, 

So  beneath  I  wrote,  *'As  a  rule, 
A  lover  is  worse  than  the  measles 

To  impair  the  work  of  a  school." 

"The  third  reader  class,"  called  the  teacher; 

A  cyclone  swept  down  every  aisle, 
And  landed  a  dozen  young  hopefuls 

In  a  wabbling*,  uneven  file. 

"** Johnnie  Jones,  now  tell  me  the  lesson." 
But  Johnnie  stood  halting  in  doubt; 

"Why,  Johnnie!  you  surely  can  tell  me. 
What  it  is  your  lesson's  about!" 

"We  wuz  to  have  this  un,"  said  Johnnie, 
"That  tells  us  a  hoss  chestnut  burr, 

But  mos'  alus  we  reads  another 
Whenever  somebody  is  huer." 

Oh,  fatal  and  foolish  delusion! 

Thou  art  still  to  be  met  with,  I  find. 
And  Johnnies  are  not  always  needed 

To  make  the  fact  clear  to  my  mind. 

I  staid  till  the  close  of  the  session, 

Then  kindly  and  firmly  I  tried 
To  show  to  this  teacher  each  error, 

Alas!  she  g*rew  angry  and  cried. 

Go  teach  pedagogy  till  doomsday, 

Psychology  till  you  are  old 
And  wrestle  till  gray  with  De  Garmo, 

But  you  cannot  turn  dross  into  gold. 

II. 
A  bleak,  dreary  day  in  December, 

The  north  winds  were  blowing  a  gale. 
That  tugged  at  each  shutter  and  shingle. 

And  sent  down  the  chimney  its  wail. 
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A  g-loomy,  dark  day  in  December, 
Such  a  day  when  we  all  of  us  know 

That  the  tide  of  mischief  runs  highest 
And  patience  is  ebbing  so  low. 

I  drove  to  the  schoolhouse  unnoticed, 

And  noted  when  first  I  drew  rein 
That  outward  appearance  of  neatness 

Which  often  we  look  for  in  vain. 

Again  without  knocking  I  entered, 
Shui  out  the  storm's  bluster  and  din; 

Though  gray  was  the  day  on  the  outside^ 
I  found  there  was  sunshine  within. 

I  found  there  a  school  room  so  pleasant, 

So  home-like,  so  cheery  and  neat, 
A  teacher  (my  wife  is  not  present). 

No  word  will  describe  except  sweet. 

No  need  to  give  outline  of  features; 

Sweet  patience,  sweet  temper  will  grace 
With  a  touch  of  heaven-born  beauty, 

The  comeliest  or  homeliest  face. 

This  teacher  was  busy  explaining 

An  intricate  problem  somewhere 
In  mystical,  mazy  i)ercentage, 

And  hadn't  a  moment  to  spare. 

A  smile  and  a  nod  was  her  greeting, 
Never  stopping  her  work  until  through; 

Her  action  said  plainly  here's   something 
Of  much  more  importance  than  you. 

In  truth  it  did  seem  my  importance 
Had  shriveled  and  grown  very  small, 

And  long  e'er  the  noon  intermission 
I  found  that  I  had  none  at  all. 

Adroitly  she  questioned  her  pupils. 

And  soon  I  had  no  room  to  doubt 
That  problem  was  inside  the  pupils. 

And  her  work  was  bringing  it  out. 

I  sat  through  the  long  recitation. 

And  watched  with  a  growing  surprise 

That  busy,  contented  young  army, 
And  scarcely  believed  my  own  eyes. 
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What  mag-ic  had  charmed  these  wild  spirits, 
Had  wakened  each  sluggard  and  kept 

At  bay  every  impulse  for  mischief 
Bach  passion  had  soothed  till  it  slept  ? 

Not  long  did  I  ponder  the  question, 
What  power  an  equal  can  prove 

To  the  charm  of  a  womanly  woman 
Whose  magic  is  patience  and  love  ? 

Go  preach  pedagogics,  'tis  worthy; 

I  give  you  God  speed  on  your  way, 
But  remember  'tis  motives  not  science 

Too  many  are  lacking  to  day. 

For  'tis  with  our  noble  profession 
The  same  as  I  found  with  these  two, 

Some  teachers  are  teaching  for  wages 
And  some  for  the  good  they  can  do. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY 

[Condncted  by  Arnold  Tom px ins.] 


LIMITS  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  RESPONSIBILTY. 


In  the  January  number  of  the  Indiana  School  Jour- 
nal, among  other  things  I  read  this:  "We  venture  the 
assertion  that  if  the  pupils  will  not  get  their  lessons 
without  being  kept  after  school  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  teaching."  And,  I  concluded,  if  the  teaching 
is  wrong,  the  teacher  is  wrong.  This  set  me  a-thinking. 
I  remembered  other  instances  of  "something  wrong  with 
the  teaching;"  and,  ergo,  something  wrong  with  the 
teacher. 

If  Willie  must  be  isolated  in  the  school-room,  so  that 
sufl&cient  space  is  between  him  and  the  other  pupils  to 
keep  him  from  bothering  them,  the  teacher  is  wanting  in 
the  power  of  discipline.  If  John  is  sent  home  for  gener- 
al perverseness,  the  teacher  is  shirking  his  duty,  for 
John  was  sent  to  school  to  be  controlled.  If  Robert  is 
whipped,  the  teacher  is  brutal — he  is  wanting  in  moral 
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force.  If  Jane  does  not  do  her  sums  in  arithmetic  the 
teacher  does  not  know  how  to  interest  her.  If  Joe  fails 
to  understand  grammar,  the  teacher  should  so  teach  him 
grammar  that  he  must  understand  it.  If  Mary  is  not 
zealous  in  the  study  of  poetry — if  she  fails  to  see  the  les- 
son of  love  and  trust  in  those  verses  dedicated  to  her 
namesake — the  teacher  has  not  revealed  the  beauties  of 
poetry  to  her.  If  James  breaks  his  arm  on  the  play- 
ground; if  Sammy  shies  a  snowball  into  Susan's  face;  if 
Peter  tarries  long  on  his  way  home  of  evenings;  the '^out- 
raged parent  indignantly  inquires  what  the  teacher  is 
about.  If  boys  and  girls  are  rude  to  their  elders  on  the 
streets,  or  if  they  misbehave  in  public  assemblies;  if  they 
practice  vices  injurious  alike  to  body  and  soul,  the  morr 
alist  bewails  the  degenerate  influence  of  the  teacher,  and 
designates  the  public  schools  as  hot-beds  of  crime.  If 
want  of  cleanliness  induces  some  contagious  disease 
among  the  children;  if  improper  lighting  injures  the 
eyesight;  if  unfit  seating  results  in  curvature  of  the 
spme;  if  ill -ventilation  causes  general  debility  of  the  svs- 
tem,  the  physician  or  editor  reads  the  teacher  a  lecture 
on  the  physical  environment  of  the  school. 

Is  there  any  teacher  of  a  few  years'  experience  who 
has  not  heard  every  one  of  the  above  named  complaints? 
Is  there  any  teacher  who  cannot  add  to  this  list  almost 
indefinitely  from  what  he  has  read  in  professional  jour- 
nals and  books  and  what  he  has  heard  at  county  insti- 
tutes? 

The  teacher  has  something  to  do  with  each  of  these 
cases,  and,  therefore,  has  a  duty  to  perform  in  connection 
with  each,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  performance  of 
that  duty.  But  the  parent,  the  moralist,  the  physician, 
the  educational  writer  and  the  institute  worker  seem  to 
agree  in  declaring  that  the  faults  belong  to  the  teacher 
exclusively.  The  pupils,  the  school  officers,  the  com- 
munity, the  school  house  with  its  furniture  and  appli- 
ances— they  seem  to  re;ard  all  these  as  potters'  cliy, 
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awaiting  the  guidingf  hand  of  the  teacher.  He  is  the 
Aladdin's  lamp  whose  presence  must  give  to  the  pupil 
the  perfections,  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  would  fit 
the  pupil  for  that  high  fortune  to  which  the  teacher 
must  lift  bim.  And  to  complete  the  climax  many  a  well- 
meaning  teacher  accepts  this  burden — assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  proper  conduct  of  the  universal 

Will  a  thoughtful  inquiry  into  this  matter  sustain 
this  assumption?     Show  it  to  be  reasonable? 

The  teacher  is  but  one  factor  in  the  product  known  as 
the  school.  And  instead  of  being  a  major,  he  is  in 
many  respects  a  minor  factor.  **As  is  the  teacher,  so  is 
the  school"  has  its  limitations.  In  its  general  character 
the  school  must  be  what  the  community  makes  it — not 
what  the  teacher  may  wish  it.  As  to  physical  environ- 
ment— the  house,  grounds  and  out-buildings,  the  furni- 
ture, the  appliances — he  must  accept  what  the  trustee 
gives  him.  He  may  modify  these  somewhat  when  he 
gets  possession  of  them,  but  he  cannot  replace  them. 
The  parent  is  in  nowise  subject  to  the  teacher,  '*nor  in- 
deed can  be."  The  doting  father  and  the  fond  mother 
will  be  moved  very  little,  in  the  right  direction,  should 
the  teacher  suggest,  however  meekly,  that  their  child  is 
lazy  and  is  possibly  a  liar.  Some  won't  care;  some  will 
be  sorry,  but  admit  they  can't  help  it;  and  some — you'll 
wish  you  hadn't  mentioned  it  to  them.  And,  finally,  the 
pupil  is  himself  a  very  important  factor,  and  by  no 
means  a  passive  one,  in  school  work.  He  is  a  very  pos- 
itive factor.     Indeed,  he  is  positive  when  he  is  negative. 

Before  the  teacher  can  explain  the  arithmetic  to  Jane, 
she  must  have  the  calculative  faculty.  Before  Joe  can 
be  interested  in  grammar,  he  ifiust  have  a  capacity  for 
interest.  Before  one  can  reveal  to  Mary  the  emotions  in 
a  poem,  she  must  be  able  to  understand  a  revelation.  If 
Robert  must  be  treated  brutally  it  is  because  he  is  a 
brute.  If  moral  suasion  does  not  afiFect  Willie,  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  no  moral  nature  to  respond. 
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And  most  important  of  all,  the  pupil  should  also  know 
that  he  has  a  will,  and  that  it  is  his  business  to  will  to 
use  that  will  for  his  own  well-being.  This  matter  of  the 
pupil's  willing  his  own  good  for  himself  is  of  the  highest 
moment  to  him.  No  one  can  do  anything  for  him  until 
he  does  this  for  himself.  Yet  the  most  thoughtful  peda- 
gogical writers  too  often  make  the  pupil's  will  depend 
upon  something  else,  thus  destroying  the  attribute  of 
will — its  independence.  In  practice  how  often  we  try 
to  lift  from  the  pupil  all  responsibility,  thereby  treating 
him  as  a  thing  without  will.  And  the  indifferent  girl 
and  the  don't-care  boy  are  content  to  be  free  of  the  bur- 
den, leaving  the  teacher  to  struggle  under  the  load  as  best 
he  can. 

No  unballasted  ship  ever  rode  a  storm  in  safety.  The 
only  ballast  that  will  steady  the  ship  of  life  is  the  ballast 
of  responsibility.  Every  worthily-lived  life  has  had  its 
weight  of  responsibility  to  keep  itself  righted.  Then 
load  each  child  with  his  due  share,  and  even  if  he  should 
go  down  under  its  weight,  it  is  yet  better  than  if  he  never 
learns  there  is  a  responsibility  that  is  his  own.  A  teach- 
er may  direct  the  pupil's  observation  but  he  cannot  ob- 
serve for  him.  The  teacher  may  suggest  the  solution  of 
a  problem  but  cannot  solve  it  for  the  pupil.  A  teacher 
may  lecture  a  pupil  upon  truth-telling  but  cannot  tell 
the  truth  for  him.  A  teacher's  will  may  control  a  pupil's 
behavior  while  in  sight  of  him,  but  the  teacher  cannot 
will  for  the  pupil. 

The  teacher  is  not  responsible  for  the  customs  of  a 
community.  If  a  community  indorses  the  saloon  traffic, 
cultivates  the  reading  of  vile  literature,  upholds  cigar- 
ette smoking,  or  permits  late  hours  and  social  dissipation 
amongst  its  youth,  it  is  no  business  of  the  teacher's. 
Shbuld  he  undertake,  as  a  teacher,  to  right  these,  he 
will  have  his  trouble  for  his  pains.  It  is  his  duty  as  a 
citizen  to  unite  with  all  right-meaning  citizens  to  beat 
down  all  these  vices;  but  he  mistakes  his  mission  when 
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te  attempts,  single-handed,  to  right  them  by  virtue  of 
being  a  teacher. 

The  teacher,  in  common  with  the  preacher,  is  prone  to 
magnify  his  own  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  well-being" 
of  others.  Quite  frequently  he  seems  to  think  the  re- 
sponsibilty  for  the  outcome  of  those  under  his  care  rests 
solely  with  himself.  The  teacher  should  rise  hig-h 
enough  to  see  beyond  himself — to  see  himself,  the  child's 
will,  the  home  influence,  the  community,  to  see  all  these 
as  mutually  acting  and  reacting  in  working  out  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  child-soul. 

That  the  teacher  has  a  respoasibility,  and  a  great  one, 
no  one  wishes  to  deny.  And  let  him  by  all  means  magni- 
fy his  office  but  let  it  be  done  in  sober  sense  and  just 
judgment — not  in  the  shallowness  of  sentimentality.  A 
strong  true  sentiment  for  the  good  of  every  one  of  his  pupils 
is  the  motive  power  needed  by  every  teacher,  but.  this 
sentiment  must  be  controlled  by  the  will  and  regulated 
by  the  balance-wheel  of  intelligence.  In  common  with 
all,  the  zealous,  honest,  intelligent  performance  of  his 
duties  is  incumbent  upon  the  teacher.  The  results  may 
be  left  to  care  for  themselves. 

So  many  duties  fall  to  the  teacher's  lot  that  he  should 
husband  well  his  energies.  It  is  his  duty  not  to  waste 
his  energies  in  lamenting  and  worrying  over  what  he  has 
failed  to  accomplish.  The  boys'  loafing  about  the  drug-- 
stores,  pool-rooms  and  railway  stations;  the  assertion  of 
bad  ancestral  and  home  influences;  the  failure  of  the 
child  to  respond  to  his  best  eflForts— these  may  cause  true 
sorrow  and  deep  regret,  but  for  them  the  teacher  is  not 
responsible.  He  is  rather  responsible  for  the  direction 
of  his  energies  to  the  helping  of  those  who  wish  help. 
Yet  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  the  teacher  is 
ever  justified  in  ceasing  his  struggle  to  arouse  the  indif- 
ferent, but  he  should  not  lose  sleep  over  his  failure  to 
arouse  them. 

Here,    as    elsewhere,  we  find  our  model  in  the  great 
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Teacher.  After  his  ministry  of  three  years  in  which  he 
had  with  infinite  love  gone  out  to  the  Jewish  people,  he 
was  compelled,  on  the  last  approach  to  Jerusalem,  to  cry 
out  with  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  *'0,  Jerusalem,  Jeru- 
salem, thou  that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them 
that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wing,  and  ye  would  not."  Infinite 
power  and  love  have  not  broken  the  will  of  the  stiff- 
necked.     Why  should  the  teacher  expect  to? 

W.  D.  Hamer. 


AFTER  ALL,  WHAT   IS  EDUCATION? 


*'I  remember  the  sneer  of  the  first  campaign,  that  Lin- 
-coln  had  only  got  'six  months'  education.'  It  was  wrong; 
it  should  have  been  'six  months'  schooling;"  he  had  only 
that  but  he  was  the  best  educated  man  of  his  time." — 
Molntyre. 

Shakespeare's  lack  of  education  has  often  been  referred 
to.  It  is  >aid  that  he  knew  a  "little  Latin  and  less 
Oreek;  that  he  did  not  know  the  classic  writers.  And 
Some  one  replies  that,  what  was  of  greater  moment,  the 
■classic  writers  did  not  know  Shakespeare. 

It  is  a  current  remark  about  a  class  of  people  who 
stand  out  from  their  fellows  because  of  great  power  of 
thought,  skill  in  using  faculties  and  depth  of  experience 
but  who  have  had  little  schooling,  that  they  lack  educa- 
tion. 

We  often  hear  it  said  of  men  in  important  positions  in 
school  wor  ,  who  "by  force  have  made  their  merit 
known"  but  have  not  gone  through  he  formal  college 
curriculum,  that  they  lack  education.  The  superintend- 
ent of  a  school  who  brings  all  his  energies  to  bear  on  the 
problem  before  him  may  be  therein  deprived  of  pursuing 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  in  a  college,  but  in  these 
^ays  when  one  subject  is  thought  to  have  as  much  edu- 
cational virtue  as  another,  if  properly  pursued,  who  will 
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admit  that  such  a  man  lacks  education  because  he  lack» 
schooling?  Does  education  consist  ia  knowing  certain 
definite  things  or  in  power  and  versatility  of  thought 
^and  emotion,  which  elevate  the  life  into  truth  and  virtue 
and  which  may  come  from  any  form  of  true  and  deep  ex- 
perience a  person  has  with  the  world  about  him? 
Shall  we  revise  such  a  man's  education,  or  our  own 
notion  of  education? 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  is  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Tarnby-Campbbll,  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School . 


PRIMARY  MEANING  OF  HARD  WORDS. 


A  few  days  ag-o  I  looked  over  a  lesson  in  the  Indiana 
Fifth  Reader,  Ichabod  Crane,  which  the  pupils  of  that 
grade  were  studying.  There  are  eighteen  paragraphs 
in  the  lesson  and  in  the  first  nine  I  counted  one  hundred 
and  sixty  words  under  which  the  pupil  had  put  lines.  I 
asked  her  what  those  lines  were  for  and  she  said  the  y 
had  to  get  the  dictionary  definition  of  .  the  words.  Of 
course,  they  had  not  ta  en  this  all  in  one  lesson,  only 
two  or  three  paragraphs  each  day. 

Some  of  the  words  marked  were  quite  difficult,  and 
others  were  so  simple  that  a  six-year  old  child  would 
have  understood  their  meaning  if  used  in  conversation  or 
if  they  occurred  in  a  story  read  or  told  to  him.  To  be 
sure,  he  could  not  give  an  accur  te  definition,  as  indeed 
very  few  of  us  can  do  of  the  greater  part  of  the  words 
we  use.  Some  of  these  words  marked  for  getting  the 
dictionary  definition,  as  the  little  girl  said,  were  riding, 
quietly,  midnight,  cheerily,  giant,  watch-dog,  whistling, 
lonely,  across,  above,  center  (of  the  road),  and  shadow. 
These  pupils,  reading  in  the  Fifth  Reader,  must  hunt  up 
definitions  for  these  words  of  which  they  have  known 
sufficient  meaning  for  years! 

I  said,  '*But  you  already  knew  the  meaning  of   whist^ 
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liiiff?"  '*Yes,  ma'am,  but  I  could  not  give  the  dictiona- 
ry definition."  Then  I  asked,  **What  is  whistling?" 
"Whistling  is  a  sound  made  with  the  mouth."  *'Are  all 
sounds  made  with  the  mouth  whistling?"  **Oh,  I  don't 
know;  that  is  what  the  dictionary  says  whistling  is  and 
that  is  the  definition  the  teacher  had  us  give."  "Would 
not  a  definition  of  your  own  answer  as  well  if  you  gave 
the  correct  idea?"  **No,  ma'am,  we  must  give  whit 
the  dictionary  says,"  **Have  you  a  better  idea  of  the 
thought  in  the  lesson  with  the  dictionary  definition  of 
whistle  than  you  had  before?"  **I  don't  know;  I  had  not 
thought  of  that  helping  to  give  me  a  better  idea  of  the 
lesson." 

These  teachers  say  the  lessons  are  so  difficult  or  the 
pupils  such  poor  readers  they  cannot  take  an  entire  lesson 
at  a  time  and  work  upon  the  meaning  as  a  whole.  In 
either  case  the  children  should  not  be  attempting  to  read 
these  selections.  But  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  what 
the  teacher  thinks  reading  is.  She  thinks  it  is  a  correct 
pronunciation,  ability  to  give  definitions  of  particular- 
words,  holding  the  book  in  the  left  hand,  standing  erect, 
etc.,  etc.,  while  the  essential  reading  act  is  not  in  these 
things  at  all 

Reading  is  an  act  of  the  mind  and  not  an  act  of  the 
feet,  the  left  hand  or  the  mouth;  and  a  pupil  may  really 
read,  get  the  thought  the  author  had  and  not  stand  up  at 
all,  have  his  book  in  his  right  hand  and  his  mouth  shut 
He  may  get  the  main  thought  of  the  whole  selection,  ex- 
perience the  feelings  the  author  hopes  to  arouse,  deter- 
mine in  his  own  mind  to  be  a  better  boy  and  not  be  able 
to  give  the  exact  meaning  of  many  of  the  words,  or  to 
pronounce  them  all  correctly. 

The  first  thing  is  to  assign  the  whole  lesson  the  first 
time  it  is  to  be  considered — don't  give  it  out  piecemeal. 
If  the  children  are  normal  human  beings  they  will  read 
the  whole  even  if  it  is  not  assigned. 

Put  some  definite  questions  to  the  class  on  the  meaning 
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of  the  lesson  and  give  a  half  hour  for  study.  The  ques- 
tions may  be:  What  are  the  pictures  you  get  from  the 
lesson?  What  is  the  central  thought  in  the  lesson  and 
how  does  the  author  show  this  truth?  What  was  the 
author's  purpose  in  writing  the  lessons  and  reasons? 
Any  one  of  these  questions  worked  out  fully  is  sufficient 
for  a  recitation. 

But  some  one  who  has  always  had  visions  of  hard 
words,  insists  that  the  pupil  cannot  get  the  meaning  of 
the  lesson  unless  he  can  define  each  word.  This  teacher 
forgets  that  the  context  helps  in  the  meaning  of  nearly 
all  the  words  used,  and  if  the  pupil  finds  he  must  have 
the  exact  meaning  of  some  word  before  he  can  give  some 
phase  of  the  meaning,  then  and  there  the  exact  meaning 
should  be  given.  It  is  then  the  pupil  feels  the  necessity 
for  it. 

In  speaking  of  getting  the  meaning  of  the  lesson  as  a 
whole,  it  is  not  the  thought  that  the  work  is  to  be  so 
general  that  any  sort  of  a  guess  answer  will  do.  But  if 
the  assignment  had  been,  show  the  distinct  pictures^  the 
pupil  would  have  to  make  a  close  study  of  the  lesson  to 
include  everything  the  lesson  would  warrant  and  no 
more  and  he  would  need  to  recite  with  his  book  open.  The 
recitation  should  be  partly  a  test  of  what  the  pupils  had 
been  able  to  prepare  alone  and  then  it  should  go  farther 
and  lead  them  to  see  more  and  feel  more  (outgrowths  of 
reading  itself)  than  they  were  able  to  do  alone. 

In  constructing  these  pictures  (if  this  were  the  lesson) 
the  pupils  must  use  the  ideas  expressed  by  most  of  the 
words  and  they  will  get  these  meanings  from  what  they 
already  know  of  the  word  or  from  the  context  or  from 
both.  But  if  these  sources  do  not  give  it,  then  they 
should  go  to  the  dictionary. 

The  same  is  true  if  the  pupils  were  trying  to  find  the 
central  idea  in  a  lesson  or  the  author's  purpose. 

If  several  days  are  spent  upon  different  phases  of  the 
meaning  of   the  lesson  there  will  not  be  many  words  left 
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of  which  the  pupils  have  not  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
the  meaning,  although  they  might  not.be  able  to  give  ac- 
curate definitions. .  If  accurate  defining  is  the  end  to  be 
reached,  form  a  dictionary  class  but  do  not  call  it  reading. 

APPOMATTOX    COURTHOUSE,  APRIL  9,  1865. 


The  date  selected  for  April  is  the  9th,  the  virtual  close 
of  the  civil  war,  which  assured  the  freedom  of  the  negro 
in  the  United  States.  It  might  be  well,  in  connection 
with  the  following  story,  to  go  on  and  give  the  circum- 
stances of  President  Lincoln's  death,  April  15,  even  if  it 
was  given  in  February.  It  is  a  good  idea  in  teaching  to 
bring  up  frequently  facts  previouslj'  presented.  The 
following  story  is,  in  the  main,  adapted  from  '*The  Story 
of  Slavery"  in  "Children's  Stories  of  American  Pro- 
gress:" 

THE   STORY   OP   SLAVERY. 

A  long  while  ago,  long  before  even  your  grandfathers 
and  great-grandfathers  were  born,  the  story  which  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  began.  It  was  when  there  were  very 
few  white  people  in  this  country,  and  those  few  lived 
along  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  was  then  the  home  of  the  Indian. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1619  that  a  Dutch  vessel  sailed 
up  the  river  to  the  one  Eoglish  town  in  this  country, 
Jamestown,  Virginia.  The  whole  land  was  beautiful 
with  summer,  but  to  the  eyes  that  looked  wearily  out  of 
the  port-holes  of  the  ship  the  place  seemed  dreary  and 
desolate,  a  land  of  exile  and  death. 

The  vessel  had  been  sailing  the  Atlantic  for  months, 
carrying  a  band  of  prisoners  kidnapped  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  These  prisoners  were  negroes  who  had  been 
stolen  from  their  homes,  and  were  now  sold  to  the  white 
men  at  Jamestown  to  pass  their  whole  lives  as  slaves  on 
the  southern  plantations.  For  more  than  a  century  ship 
after  ship  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  these  wretched  men, 
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Women  and  children,  until  there  were  three  hundred 
thousand  slaves  in  the  South,  and  the  work  was  entirely- 
done  by  the  negroes,  who  for  their  long  days  of  toil  re- 
ceived only  the  poorest  clothing  and  plainest  food,  which 
the  master  gave,  and  he  gave  these  because  without  food 
and  clothing  the  slaves  would  have  been  useless  to  him. 
There  were  white  men  who  were  overseers,  and  when 
they  saw  anyone  not  working  as  hard  as  they  thought  he 
should  they  often  whipped  him  upon  his  bare  body.  And 
while  the  poor  negro  was  working  in  this  way,  often- 
times the  master  would  sell  him  and  separate  him  forever 
from  those  he  held  dearest  on  earth.  Or  the  master 
might  sell  a  mother,  and  she  would  have  to  leave  her 
husband  and  little  children  and  go  miles  and  miles  away 
to  work  for  a  new  master  and  probably  never  see  them 
again.  Sometimes  it  was  a  little  boy  or  girl  of  your  own 
age  who  was  sold  and  made  to  go  to  a  new  home,  and 
never  see  father  and  mother,  baby  sisters  and  brothers 
again. 

The  southern  slave-owners  did  not  allow  any  one  to 
teach  the  negroes  to  read  and  write.  They  punished 
people  who  did  so,  and  they  hired  preachers  who  would 
tell  them  that  the  Bible  said  it  was  right  to  keep  slaves, 
and  who  said  that  the  slaves  were  much  better  off  and 
happier  than  they  would  be  free.  They  even  said  the 
negro  had  no  feelings — that  he  could  not  love  his  wife 
and  children — and  that  he  could  not  tell  when  a  thing 
was  right  and  when  wrong,  and  that  he  would  not  even 
know  what  freedom  meant.  But,  when  the  meeting  was 
over  and  while  the  people  were  standmg  around  the 
church  door,  they  might  see  a  procession  of  sad- faced 
men  and  women,  bare-headed,  half-clothed,  without  shoes 
and  stockings,  chained  together  by  an  ox-chain,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  man  with  pistols  in  his  belt  and  a  whip  in  his 
hand.  Then  it  would  seem  that  the  words  of  the  preach- 
er had  been  false,  and  that  it  was  never  meant  that  men 
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and  women,  even  if  they  were  black,  should  be  driven  in 
chains  like  wild  beasts. 

In  every  city  and  village  in  the  South  such  scenes  were 
common.  Carts  passed  along  the  highways  filled  with 
half-naked  children,  while  women  and  girls  followed  be- 
hind with  the  blood  streaming  from  the  lashes  they  had 
received  when  weariness  made  them  drop  down  by  the 
wayside.  And  in  the  great  slave  depots,  where  the  large 
slave  sales  were  held,  the  thumb- screws,  gags,  chains 
and  whips  covered  the  walls.  These  poor  slaves  were 
beaten  like  dogs  and  sold  like  cattle,  even  at  the  time 
when  Thomas  JefiFerson  helped  write  that  wonderful  let- 
ter, the  Declaration  of  Independence.  You  remember  in 
this  they  said  all  men  are  free  and  equal,  but  some  of  the 
people  said  negroes  Were  not  men  and  women. 

At  the  North  it  was  not  so  profitable  to  keep  slaves  as 
at  the  South,  and  gradually  there  grew  up  a  feeling 
against  it.  Then  the  slaves  began  to  run  away  from 
their  southern  masters  and  try  to  reach  the  North,  the 
land  of  freedom.  Sometimes  an  escaped  slave,  after 
years  of  labor,  Would  save  enough  money  to  buy  his  wife 
and  children  from  their  master,  and  then  the  united  fam- 
ily would  live  happily  together  in  the  North,  and  once  in 
awhile  a  kind  master  would  liberate  a  favorite  slave. 

During  all  these  years  the  feeling  was  growing  in  the 
North  that  it  was  wrong  to  keep  slaves,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  South  was  becoming  more  determined*  than  ever 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  and  they  insisted  that  it  was  right,  that 
the  Bible  said  so. 

You  remember  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  that 
he  was  president  of  the  United  States.  It  was  almost 
thirty- five  years  ago  that  he  was  first  elected.  The 
south  knew  that  Lincoln  thought  it  was  wrong  to  keep 
slaves  and  when  they  found  that  he  was  going  to  be 
president  they  said  they  would  not  be  a  part  of  the 
United  States  any  longer  and  declared  they  were  a  nation 
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in  themselves  and  separate  from  the  rest  of  us.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln said  he  would  not  allow  them  to  be  a  separate  nation 
and  he  raised  an  army  to  compel  the  South  to  remain  a 
part  of  the  United  States. 

He  said  the  constitution,  the  great  law  of  the  country, 
would  not  allow  them  to  do  this. 

The  south,  too,  raised  an  army  and  for  four  long  years 
the  most  dreadful  battles  were  fought.  In  some  families 
one  of  the  boys  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  north  were 
right,  while  the  other  brother  thought  the  south  right 
and  the  north  wrong.  Then  one  would  go  into  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  or  the  Union  army,  as  it  was  called,  and 
the  other  would  go  into  the  Southern  or  Confederate 
army.  Then  these  two  brothers  would,  often  have  to 
fight  against  each  other. 

While  the  war  was  going  on  President  Lincoln  declared 
all  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  to  be  free.  Then  the 
south  knew  if  they  failed,  they  could  never  have  slaves 
again. 

How  desperately  they  fought!  The  principal  geperal 
for  the  north  was  Grant,  and  for  the  south  was  Lee. 
On  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  they  met  for  their  last  battle 
at  Appomattox  Court  House,  Virginia,  only  a  few  miles 
from  Jamestown,  where  the  first  slaves  had  been  landed, 
and  sold  on  that  beautiful  summer  day  almost  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before. 

General  Lee  looked  about  and  saw  Grant's  army  all 
stationed  ready  for  the  dreadful  battle  which  must  come. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  remnant  of  his  once  fine  army — the 
men  were  few,  hungry  and  worn  out.  He  felt  it  would 
be  useless  to  enter  into  battle. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  of  April  9th,  1865.  General 
Lee  sent  word  to  General  Grant  that  he  should  like  to 
talk  with  him.  That  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  the 
two  great  generals  met  in  a  little  parlor  near  Appomat- 
tox Court  House  and  talked  over  the  terms  of  surrender. 

General   Grant  showed  what  a  true,  manly  man    he 
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was — he  only  asked  General  Lee  that  the  soldiers^prom-^ 
ise  never  again  to  fight  against  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  they  might  go  to  their  homes,  He  even  al- 
lowed the  Southerners  to  take  their  horses  with  them  to 
help  in  their  spring  plowing. 

This  was  really  the  close  of  that  long  war  in  which 
many  of  your  fathers  and  uncles  and  grandfathers  fought. 
The  war  was  most  certainly  a  dreadful  one  but  it  kept 
the  south  from  leaving  the  United  States  and  made  the 
negro  free.  

LEND   A   HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott.] 


**'LiO<)k  up  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
Look  out  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand.'* 


TO  READ  OR  NOT  TO  READ. 


III. 

We  know  the  fable  of  the  deer  who,  viewing  his  own 
image  in  a  clear  brook,  soliloquized  with  great  pride 
about  his  beautiful  branching  antlers  but  who,  chancing 
to  notice  his  feet,  expressed  much  dissatisfaction  because 
of  their  ugliness  and  regretted  that  he  could  not  dis- 
pense with  them.  Suddenly  he  heard  the  baying  of 
hounds  and  the  depised  feet  bore  him  swiftly  away  from 
his  pursuers. 

The  reading  of  entertaining  lessons,  or  interesting 
supplementary  selections,  the  reproduction  of  bright 
sketches  or  beautiful  poems,  these  are  like  the  branching 
antlers,  pleasant  to  consider.  But  the  drudgery,  the 
**five-finger  exercises"  of  learning  the  pronunciation  and 
meaning  of  words,  is  like  the  deer's  ugly  but  useful  feet. 
We  dislike  the  uninteresting  drill  which  is  needed  to  fix 
even  familiar  words  in  the  youthful  mind. 

It  is  so  uninteresting  that  it  makes  one  sigh  to  even 
write  about  ways  and  means  of  putting  the  child  into  full 
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possession  of  the  words  he  must  use  in  reading.  Yet 
without  this  drudgfery,  this  repetition  of  words  once 
learned,  the  reading  will  be  very  lame.  If  the  work  be 
faithfully  done  in  the  lower  grades,  there  comes  a  time, 
in  a  few  years,  when  it  is  a  minor  consideration,  but  if  it 
be  neglected  the  reader  will  limp  even  in  the  high-school. 
The  beginner  in  reading,  as  the  beginner  in  music,  has 
relatively  far  more  drudgery  and  less  reward  than  those 
who  have  mastered  the  rudiments.  **The  boy  can  run, 
the  boy  can  play,  the  boy  can  run  and  play"  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  "one,  two,  three,  four"  of  a  piano  lesson. 
But  the  eye  and  the  tongue  need  the  practice  in  the  one 
quite  as  much  as  the  fingers  in  the  other. 

While  the  class  are  in  Part  I  of  the  first  reader,  there 
are  fewer  available  helps  and  consequently  a  greater  tax 
upon  the  teacher's  tact  and  ingenuity  to  give  the  wisest 
t)ractice  in  reading.  Whatever,  aids  she  has  or  has  not, 
she  needs  to  print  and  write  many  original  reading  exer- 
cise on  the  blockboard.  The  new  words  should  be  wov- 
en into  sentences  at  once.  Reviews  by  means  of  sen- 
tences should  be  given  as  by  the  rapid  naming  of  words 
written  "in  columns.  For  instance,  there  are  about  fifty 
different  words  in  the  first  thirteen  lessons  in  the  Indi- 
ana First  Reader.  The  following  review  sentences  use 
nearly  every  one  of  them.  Let  each  child  read  the  whole 
lesson  and  the  teacher  can  judge  quite  accurately  how 
thorough  her  previous  work  has  been.  To  give  more 
practice  in  using  plural  nouns  the  verb  *'are"  had  been 
taught  though  it  does  not  occur  until   lesson  twenty-six. 

REVIEW  vSENTENCES. 

1.  The  dog  and  cat  and  hen  can  run. 

2.  Dora  has  a  little  red  pig. 
3:     She  will  play  with  it  now. 

4.  Will  the  pig  go  to  the  fence? 

5.  What  is  on  the  fence? 

6.  My  hat  and  ball  are  on  it. 

7.  The  boy  and  girl  will   run  for  my  ball. 
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8.  Do  you  see  Nat  and  Tan? 

9.  This  old  dog's  name  is  Tan.  ^ 

10.  May  has  two  dolls  in  her  box. 

11.  This  fl}'  will  play  with  Kittie  and  me. 

For  rapid  sight  reading  there  should  frequently  be 
given  phrases  and  brief  sentences,  such  as: 

Go  for  a  cup.  with  a  ball. 

See  her. fly.  on  this  box. 

Look  at  Tan.  at    my  cat. 

Besides  such  black-board  work  it  is  well  to  use  the  In- 
diana Reading  Chart.  There  is  to  the  child  quite  a 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  printed  words  in  the 
reader,  on  the  blackboard  and  in  the  chart.  It  will  give 
him  greater  strength  and  freedom  to  read  from  each.  If 
the  teacher  has  the  desire,  the  materials  and  the  perse- 
verance, sh^  can  make  at  slight  expense  a  chart  of  her 
own  which  will  be  very  helpful.  First  she  should  treas- 
ure every  picture  which  will  illustrate  words  used  in  the 
First  Reader.  When  she  has  sufficient  stock  for  a  be- 
ginning, she  may  get  light  brown  manilla  paper  and 
have  it  mounted.  Paste  the  picture  upon  the  pages  and 
print  such  lessons  as  she  usually  puts  on  the  blackboard. 

Such  a  chart  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Indiana  chart,  nor  of  exercises  printed  on  the  board,  but 
is  to  supplement  them.  Reading  boxes,  i.  e  ,  small  box- 
es containing  small  cards  upon  which  are  familiar  word? 
in  script  or  print  are  very  helpful.  Also  boxes  contain- 
ing alphabets,  which  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  reading  boxes,  except  that  the  child  has  the  addtion- 
al  work  of  combining  the  letters  into  words  before  form- 
ing sentences. 

When  the  class  is  fairly  launched  into  Part  II  there 
is  a  comparative  relief  from  "making  up*'  lessons,  for 
the  pupils  are  strong  enough  to  grasp  and  retain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  words  in  a  lesson  to  permit  the  use  of 
supplementary  lessons  from  the  various  reading  cards  or 
from  other  First  Readers.     One  plan  for  using  such  les- 
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sons  was  given  in  detail  in  a  previous  article.  For  such 
supplementary  reading  the  "A,  B,  C  Story  Cards,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Teachers'  Publishing  Company,  price  10 
cents,  are  quite  good.  Also,  the  Language  and  Drawing 
Cards,  published  by  the  Popular  Educator  Company. 
It  will  pay  the  progressive  teacher  to  own  these  and 
other  sets  for  supplementary  reading. 

For  classes  beyond  the  First  Reader  suitable  "cut-up'* 
stories  may  be  found.  The  Home  and  School  Visitor  is 
excellent,  especially  for  country  schools,  because  it  con- 
tains grided  selections.  The  most  satisfactory  use  of  it 
is  to  take  as  many  copies  as  there  are  members  of  the 
reading  cla  s;  then  it  is  like  having  a  new  reader  each 
month. 

Once  a  week,  set  apart  a  special  time  for  oral  reading, 
a  sort  of  half-hour  with  good  authors.  Appoint  certain 
pupils  to  read  to  the  school  during  this  half  hour.  Let 
it  be  considered  an  honor  to  be  appointed.  To  insure 
good  reading,  hear  each  reader  privately  previous  to  his 
appearance  before  the  school.  Above  all,  make  good 
reading  seem  attractive  to  the  pupils.  Let  abri  ht  gla- 
mour surround  books. ,  Teach  children  to  regard  them 
as  pleasant  friends  whom  it  would  be  a  sacrilege  to  neg- 
lect or  aljuse.  

DESK  WORK. 


A  Game  of  Words. — I.  *'When  you  have  finished 
those  examples  you  may  see  who  can  find  the  most  words 
that  begin  with  **a."  You  may  write  any  word  that  you 
can  find  anywhere  in  your  reader,  or  any  word  that  you 
can  think  of.  Every  word  must  begin  with  *'a,"  and 
you  must  know  how  to  pronounce  it  quickly."  Soon 
there  was  a  turning  of  leaves  and  a  clicking  of  pencils. 
The  suggestion  was  an  experiment,  and  the  teacher  was 
pleased  to  note  the  interest  and  to  find  when  the  recita- 
tion hour  came  that  one  child  had  written  twenty  words 
that  began  with    *'a."     The  numbers   ranged   down   to 
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those  who  had  written  but  three  or  four.  The  pupils 
filed  out,  slates  and  pencils  in  hand.  The  child  who  had 
twenty  words  pronounced  them  slowly,  pausing  after 
each  for  the  other  pupils  to  cross  out  that  word  if  it  oc- 
curred in  their  lists.  When  he  had  pronounced  all  he 
took  his  seat.  Those  who  had  crossed  out  all  of  their 
words  took  their  seats  also.  Then  the  child  who  had 
the  next  highest  number  of  words  pronounced  those  on 
his  list  that  were  uncrossed,  the  other  pupils  continuing 
to  strike  out  words  that  were  the  same  as  those  pro- 
nounced. If  a  word  was  pronounced  which  should  have 
been  crossed  out  it  was  counted  a  mistake.  The  child's 
name  was  written  on  the  board,  and  the  number  of  such 
mistakes  recorded.  Only  four  or  five  pupils  had  words 
that  no  one  else  had  thought  of.  Such  interest  was 
aroused  that  they  were  allowed  to  try  "b"  the  next  day. 
But,  alack-a-day!  they  had  fortified  themselves  by  get- 
ting reinforcements  at  home.  The  teacher  was  appalled 
to  find  that  the  leader  had  forty-five  words,  and  several 
were  Hot  far  behind.  All  were  eager  to  pronounce  their 
words,  so  the  same  plan  was  pursued  as  on  the  previous 
day.  But  the  teacher  looked  with  dismay  at  her  watch. 
The  exercise  was  excellent  for  increasing  the  vocabulary, 
but  *Hime  waits  for  no  man."  The  next  day  several 
pupils  proudly  showed  lists  of  words  beginning  with 
'*c,"  brought  from  home,  neatly  written  on  paper.  One 
child  had  sixty  words!  Plainly  the  game  was  too  inter- 
esting! So  the  teacher  said,  **We  will  take  words  to-day 
beginning  with  *1.'  We  won't  take  words  beginning 
with  *c'  till  next  week." 


If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journai,  by  the  ISth  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable, 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher.  

Whkn  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

[Condacted  by  GbokobF.  Bass,  Editor  of  The  Young'  People.] 


A  LESSON  IN  NUMBER. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  teacher  was  sitting*  at  his  desk 
in  his  home  study  when  a  five-year  old  child  came  to  him 
with  a  box  full  of  wooden  discs.  His  mother  had  bought 
them  for^him  to  play  with.  By  some  mysterious  way  he 
had  learned  to  count  ten  things.  She  had  not  tried  to 
teach  him.  He  had  not  attended  school.  This  teacher 
was  busy  studying  "methods"  from  a  book,  when  this 
live  boy  shoved  a  chair  up  to  the  table  and  poured  out  of 
his  box  something  less  than  a  peck  of  these  wooden  discs. 
The  teacher  went  on  studying  his  book.  The  boy 
counted  out  ten  of  these  discs  and  placed  them  in  a  row 
talking  to  himself  all  the  while.  The  teacher  began  to 
divide  his  attention  between  the  book  on  methods  and  the 
boy  who  knew  nothing  about  method.  The  boy  placed 
another  row  with  ten  in  it  beside  the  first  row  and  said, 
'*Two  tens."  The  teacher  here  recalled  the  fact  that 
when  the  boy  completed  the  first  row  he  did  not  say  one 
ten  but  said  ten.  The  boy  made  another  row  and  said 
t/tree  tens.  He  kept  this  up  without  a  word  from  the 
teacher  and  without  being  conscious  that  the  teacher 
was  watching  him.  When  he  had  finished  the  tenth 
row,  he  said  *'Tentens!"  and  then  addressed  the  teacher 
as  follows:  **Ten  tens,  see!  How  many  is  ten  tens?" 
The  teacher,  (without  correcting  the  boy's  grammar — 
just  think  of  it!) said,  '*One  hundred."  The  boy  immed- 
iately climbed  out  of  his  chair  and  ran  to  his  mamma  in 
great  glee  and  said,  **Mamma,  mamma,  ten  tens  is  a 
hundred,  ten  tens  is  a  hundred;  I've  got  'em  on  the  table; 
come  and  see,  mamma,  come!"  Mamma  came  and  the 
little  fellow  was  delighted.  Mamma  was,  too.  So  was 
the  teacher.  He  laid  his  book  down  and  began  to  study 
the  boy.  He  asked  him  to  divide  his  hundred  buttons, 
as  the  boy  called  them,  into  two  equal  parts.     The  boy 
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looked  a  moment  and  put  his  finger  down  in  such  a  way 
that  there  were  five  tens  on  either  side  and  said  that  five 
tens  is  one-half  of  ten  tens.  Where  or  how  he  learned 
this  no  one  knew.  The  teacher  touched  two  rows  of 
tens,  using  his  thumb  and  fourth  finger,  and  asked  the 
boy  to  see  how  many  two  tens  he  could  find.  He 
soon  reported  five.  Then  the  teacher  told  him  that 
we  call  two  tens  a  fifth  of  ten  tens.  And  the  boy 
said,  *'I  know  why.  It  is  because  it  takes  five  of  them 
to  make  ten  tens."  The  teacher  then  touched  one  row 
and  said,  ''What  is  this?"  The  boy  said,  **One  ten." 
Why  do  you  call  it  a  ten?  asked  the  teacher.  * 'Because 
it  has  ten  buttons  in  it,"  said  the  boy.  He  then  added, 
**Two  buttons  are  one-fifth  of  ten,  and  one  button  is  one- 
tenth  of  ten."  When,  where  or  how  he  learned  this  last 
fact  no  one  knew.  Judging  him  by  the  course  of  study, 
he  was  a  prodigy.  But  he  was  not.  He  was  just  an 
ordinary  live  boy  of  flesh,  blood  and  brains.  This  teach- 
er had  learned  a  lesson  in  pedagogy  as  well  as  a  lesson 
in  number.  If  a  child  can  count  two  and  five  he  can  soon 
grasp  ten.  Try  him.  Give  him  ten  buttons,  blocks  or 
anything  he  can  handle,  ask  him  to  see  how  many  twos 
he  can  find.  He  will  readily  tell  you  that  he  has  five 
twos.  How  many  fives?  Two  fives.  Now  put  them  all 
together  and  tell  him  that  in  the  group  we  have  ten. 
Now  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts.  He  knows,  often, 
what  each  part  is  called.  If  he  does  not,  tell  him.  It  is 
just  as  easy  for  him  to  learn  it  now  as  it  will  be  a  year 
hence. 

Give  him  twelve  things.  The  farmer  boy  at  six  years 
can  count  a  dozen  eggs.  The  city  boy,  a  dozen  bananas. 
Have  them  separate  the  dozen  objects  into  two  equal 
parts,  into  three,  into  four,  into  six.  Pointing  to  one  of 
the  two  equal  parts,  ask  what  part  it  is  of  the  dozen,  the 
pupil  will  say  one-half.  Point  to  one  of  the  three  equal 
parts  and  say  one-third  of  a  dozen.  Now  point  to  one  of 
the  four  equal  parts  and  the  pupil  will  say  one-fourth  of 
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a  dozen,  if  you  will  give  him  a  chance.  He  will  be  able 
by  this  time  to  point  to  one-sixth  of  a  dozen  himself. 
Now  he  knows  that  one- half  dozen  is  six.  Ask  what 
one-half  of  six  is.  He  will  tell,  nine  times  out  of  ten. 
In  fact,  he  will  be  delighted  to  find  the  half  of  every  even 
number  from  two  to  twelve  inclusive.  He  will  wish  to  tell 
that  four  is  the  half  of  eight  and  that  there  are  two  fours 
in  eight.  Don't  be  surprised  if  he  asks  how  much  two 
eights  are.  Be  encouraged  and  tell  him.  But  the 
course  of  study!  Sure  enough,  we  had  almost  forgotten 
about  it.  Well,  what  of  it?  It  says  we  must  not  go  be- 
yond ten  during  the  first  year.  No,  it  says  to  teach 
from  one  to  ten  inclusive,  which  means  about  the  same 
thing.  But  if  your  pupils  can  do  more,  all  will  be  glad 
to  have  them  do  so.  The  course  of  study  is  for  the  pupil, 
not  the  pupil  for  the  course  of  study. 


TO  A  WATERFOWL. 


At  the  close  of  a  previous  lesson  the  pupils  were  asked 
to  prepare  for  this  lesson  by  trying  to  picture  what  is 
suggested  by  each  stanza  in  Bryant's  poem  '*To  a  Water- 
fowl." In  a  lesson  preceding  this  one  they  had,  with  the 
teacher's  help,  * 'pictured"  the  first  stanza.  They  could 
see  Mr.  Bryant  gazing  into  the  rosy  depths  of  a  most 
beautiful  sunset.  They  had  called  up  the  sublime  and 
sad  feelings  that  such  a  scene  produces.  They  had  re- 
called the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryant  was  just  then  starting 
in  the  law  business,  and  that  his  prospects  were  not  very 
bright.  As  he  was  contemplating  all  this  he  saw  a 
waterfowl  flying  between  him  and  the  western  sky — a 
solitary  bird  flying  high  and  alone.  They  seemed  to 
hear  the  author  saying: 

"Whither,  midst  faUing-  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way?" 
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They  had  made  an  eflFort  to  ''picture"  all  the  stanzas 
in  this  way.     The  next  one  is  as  follows: 

"Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Mig*!!!  maVk  thy  distant  ilight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky. 
Thy  figure  floats  along." 

**What  one  fact  in  regard  to  the  waterfowl  does  this 
stanza  give  us?"  asked  the  teacher.  We  found  ourselves 
wondering  why  he  asked  this  question.  We  found  the 
answer  in  our  desire  to  read  the  stanza,  and  in  what  we 
did  as  we  read  it.  The  pupils  had  in  their  study  ''pic- 
tured" the  stanza.  They  could  see  a  man  with  a  fowl- 
ing-piece trying  to  shoot  the  bird,  but  trying  in  vain, 
because  it  was  flying  so  high.  They  could  see  the  figure 
of  the  bird  as  it  floated  along,  but  they  had  not  related 
all  these  *'pictures"  in  such  a  way  as  to  express  one  idea. 
They  knew  them  as  individuals,  but  had  not  seen  them 
in  unity.  This  question  had  a  tendency  to  make  them 
see  this  unity.  It  first  tested  them  as  to  whether  they 
had  seen  it.  Of  course  it  would  be  pleasant  to  record 
that  every  pupil  in  the  class  had  seen  it,  but  the  fact  is 
that  none  had.  No  one  had  gone  further  than  the  "pic- 
turing." This  gave  the  teacher  a  chance  to  show  his 
skill  in  getting  the  pupils  to  see  the  one  thing  that  the 
stanza  expresses.  He  said,  "Could  the  fowler  shoot  the 
bird?"  "No,  sir."  "Why  not?"  " ^  ecause  it  was  fly- 
ing high."  "What  do  you  see  in  the  stanza  that  makes 
you  think  it  was  flying  high?"  The  phrases,  "distant 
flight,"  "darkly  seen,"  and  the  words  "figure"  and 
"floats"  were  named  by  different  members  of  the  class. 
The  teacher  called  on  them  to  explain  how  "darkly 
seen,"  "figure"  and  "floats"  show  that  it  was  flying 
hi^h.  The  pupils  said  that  the  phrase  "darkly  seen" 
shows  that  it  was  flyirg  high,  because,  if  it  had  been 
near  the  author,  he  would  have  seen  the  different  colors, 
or  at  least  would  have  noticed  light  and  shade;  that 
the  word  "figure"  suggests  that  only  the  outline  was 
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seen,  which  could  only  be  the  case  when  the  bird  is  quite 
a  distance  from  the  observer.  The  word  **floats"  shows 
that  it  is  so  far  away  that  the  motion  of  its  wings  could 
not  be  seen.  **Very  well,"  said  the  teacher.  '*Now, 
what  one  thing  have  we  learned  about  the  bird?"  Near- 
ly all  the  pupils  seemed  to  think  that  the  one  thing*  was 
that  the  bird  wa%. flying  high;  but  some  thought  that 
this  and  some  other  things  were  told.  For  example,  one 
pupil  thought  that  we  learned  that  a  man  was  trying  to 
shoot  the  bird.  Another  pupil  soon  showed  him  that  he 
had  not  read  carefully,  for  the  word  might  shows  that  he 
did  not  try,  but  that,  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been  use- 
less, which  shows  that  the  bird  was  flying  high. 

When  each  stanza  had  been  thus  * 'pictured,"  and  the 
one  thought  in  it  found,  the  teacher  asked  for  the  theme 
of  the  poem.  To  find  this  took  just  such  a  movement  of 
mind  as  it  took  to  find  the  one  thought  in  each  stanza. 
The  thought  of  each  stanza  had  to  be  held  in  mind  and 
related.  The  teacher,  to  start  the  pupils  thinking  in 
this  direction,  asked  '*What  is  the  one  thought  that  this 
whole  poem  expresses?"  They  began  by  calling  to  mind 
the  thought  of  each  stanza.  Their  work  in  finding  the 
thought  of  each  stanza  helped  in  finding  the  thought  of 
the  whole  poem. 

The  first  is  a  simple  inquiry  as  to  the  destiny  of  the 
bird.  The  second  tells  us  that  it  was  flying  high,  and 
so  at  a  great  distance  from  the  author.  The  third  sug- 
gests that  he  is  going  to  a  pleasant  place,  but  that  the 
author  is  in  doubt  as  to  which  place.  The  fourth  tell& 
us  how  he  is  able  to  find  his  way  alone.  The  fifth  shows 
that  he  kept  his  purpose  constantly  in  mind,  no  matter 
what  trials  or  temptations  he  encountered.  The  sixth 
says  that  he  shall  soon  reach  his  home  and  rest.  The 
seventh  tells  us  that  our  author  got  a  lesson  so  touching 
his  feelings  that  he  will  not  soon  forget  it.  In  the 
eighth  he  tells  us  what  the  lesson  is,  viz.,  that  there  is. 
a  Power  that  guides  the  bird  and  himself. 
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By  the  help  of  a  few  questions  from  the  teacher  the 
pupils  saw  that  the  lesson  that  the  author  g^ot  is  really 
the  theme  of  the  poem.  The  pupils  now  have  the 
thought  of  the  poem.  The  teacher  here  stated  that 
there  is  still  something  else  worthy  of  consideration  be- 
fore we  dismiss  this  poem.  He  said,  "You  all  know  that 
a  poet  has  a  right  to  change  what  actually  occurred  if 
it  will  better  serve  his  purpose.  He  might  have  thought 
of  the  bird's  flying  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  instead 
of  at  or  about  sunset.  He  might  have  had  him  stop  on 
some  tree  and  rest  awhile.  He  might  have  thought  of 
him  as  flying  closer  to  him  than  he  really  did.  Now  I 
wish  you  to  study  for  the  next  recitation  with  the  theme 
in  mind,  and  see  if  you  can  determine  why  the  author 
chose  the  conditions,  words  and  phrases  he  did — e.  y., 
why  did  he  choose  the  sunset?  Why  have  the  fowl  fly 
alone?  Why  fly  so  high?  Why  did  he  say  Jloais  along, 
instead  of  flies?  Do  you  thing  the  bird  was  wandering? 
etc.,  etc.  We  will  discuss  this  phase  of  the  poem  in  our 
next  lesson.  I  think  it  will  prove  more  interesting  and 
valuable  than  what  we  have  already  discussed." 

WHISPERING. 


Are  there  teachers  who  yet  devote  much  of  their  time 
and  energy  in  trying  to  prevent  whispering?  Teachers 
who  call  the  roll  at  the  close  of  school  every  day  and  re- 
quire the  pupils  to  answer  **perfect"  or  **imperfect"  when 
their  names  are  called?  Teachers  who  act  as  Recording 
Angels  and  duly  record  this  grading  in  a  register?  We 
thought  that  such  teachers  were  extinct;  but  a  few  days 
ago  we  read  in  an  educational  paper  that  the  editor  had 
been  requested  to  say  something  in  the  way  of  suggest- 
ing how  to  prevent  whispering.  We  liked  what  the  ed- 
itor said,  but  we  were  discouraged  to  think  he  had  to  say 
it. 

Well,  toe  would  not  prevent  whispering  or  try  to  do  so. 
W  hispering  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place.      We  would  try 
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to  teach  the  pupils  to  use  their  common  sense  in  regard 
to  whispering.  At  the  same  time  we  would  try  to  use 
our  own  common  sense.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  speak 
to  some  one  in  an  audience  it  is  better  to  whisper  to  him 
than  to  speak  aloud.  This  holds  as  well  in  school  as  any 
where  else.  *'But  would  you  say  so  to  the  pupils?"  says 
one.  Certainly.  Why  not?  * 'Would  you  allow  them 
to  whisper  without  first  getting  permission  from  the 
teacher."  Yes;  why  not?  Allow  them  to  whisper 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  whisper.  *'But  who  shall 
judge  when  it  is  necessary."  The  pupil.  *'But  suppose 
he  whispers  when  it  is  not  necessary?"  If  he  does  so  it 
is  because  he  did  not  use  his  judg-ment  at  all  or  else  he 
erred  in  judgment.  Ascertain  which  it  is.  Help  him  to 
see  where  his  mistake  is  and  let  him  try  again.  Is  not  this 
the  wa}'  we  do  in  arithmetic?  Do  we  not  let  him  try  to 
decide  whether  he  is  to  divide  or  multiply?  If  he  errs,  do 
we  not  try  to  show  the  error  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a 
tendency  in  ,  him  not  to  make  another  error?  .  Is  conduct 
of  less  importance  than  arithmetic?  "But  will  this  work 
with  the  pupils?"  Yes.  *'Did  you  ever  see  it  in  prac- 
tice?" Yes.  *'Was  the  school  orderly?"  Yes,  and  they 
were  not  devoting  their  whole  attention  to  ''keeping 
from  whispering."  They  could  not  have  told  how  many 
times  they  whispered  during  the  day  any  more  than  they 
could  have  told  how  many  times  they  breathed. 


RULES. 


Don't  make  any.  They  are  already  made.  Set  out 
with  the  pupils  to  discover  what  rules  are  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  school.  Teach  a  rule  of  conduct  as  a 
rule  of  arithmetic;  i:  e.,  have  the  pupils  see  that  it  is  nec- 
essarily truei  The  teacher  does  not  make  it  true  by  his 
announcing  it  as  a  rule  of  his  school.  He  announces  it 
because  it  is  true.  It  is  not  his  rule  or  law  any  more 
than  the  law  of  gravity  is  his. 

If  this  kind  of  work,  here  suggested,  were  done  with 
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the  pupils,  they  would  cease  to  think  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  whims  of  the  teacher.  When  the  pupils  think 
of  them  as  "notions"  they  can  disobey  them  without  any 
twing-e  of  conscience.  If  they  are  caught  and  asked  if 
they  did  wrong,  they  will  say  **yes"  because  it  is  the 
shortest  way  out  of  the  trouble.  There  is  no  tendency 
left  for  reform.  He,  in  the  first  place,  does  not  believe 
in  the  law,  and  secondly,  he  does  not  believe  he  has  done 
wrong.  He  has  only  said  so.  He  has  made  one  resolu- 
tion, viz.,  not  to  be  caught  again.  But  suppose  he  had 
been  required  to  show  why  his  deed  was  wrong.  Sup- 
pose he  had  been  left  to  study  out  the  reason,  and  that 
the  teacher  had  pushed  him  to  his  best  thinking;  the  effect 
would  be  different.  A  pupil  should  be  taught  to  **work 
out  his  own  salvation." 


ARBOR-DAY  PROGRAM. 

Who  planti  a  tree  is  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 
IN  THE  SCHOOIv-ROOM. 

Song, Air,  **America,** 

We  children  of  the  free  In  every  flower  and  tree 

Come  here  to  plant  this  tree  God's  forming-  hand  we  see, 

With  prayer  and  song;  And  His  g-reat  love. 

A  living^  sig-n  to  stand  And  every  bud  and  leaf 

Of  love  to  fatherland,  Increases  our  belief 

While  years  prolong.  In  heaven  above. 

'Tis  meet  a  leafy  shade  Dear  God  of  nature,  grant 

Should  shelter  boy  or  maid.  This  tree  which  now  we  plant 

Who  hither  flies,  May  live  and  grow, 

To  spend  in  studious  hours  To  bless  with  g-race  and  shade, 

Fair  childhood's  growing-  powers  This  loved  and  cherished  glade, 

And  seek  truth's  prize.  Our  love  to  show.    — P.  Harlow, 

Recitations, By  Oldkr  Pupils 

1.  "A  song  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 

Who  hath  ruled  in  the  greenwood  long; 
Here's  health  and  renown  to  his  broad  green  crown 

And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong-. 
Then  here's  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak. 

Who  stands  in  his  pride  alone. 
And  still  flourish  he,  a  hale  green  tree. 
When  a  hundred  years  are  g-one." 
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2.  "The  g^roves  were  God's  first  temples.     Ere  man  learned 

To  hew  the  shaft  and  lay  the  architrave, 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them, — ere  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The' sound  of  anthems;  in  the  darkling' wood, 
Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication.*' 

3.  "What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree? 

Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays; 
Boughs,  where  the  thrush,  with  crimson  breast. 
Shall  haunt,  and  sing,  and  hide  her  nest." 

4.  O,  a  dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green, 

That  creepeth  o*er  ruins  old! 
Of  right  choice  food  are  his  meals,  I  ween. 

In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 
The  walls  must  be  crumbled,  the  stones  decayed. 

To  pleasure  his  dainty  whim; 
And  the  mouldering  dust  that  years  have  made 
Is  a  merry  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green. 

5.  "Plant  blessings,  and  blessings  will  bloom; 

Plant  hate,  and  hate  will  grow. 
You  can  sow  to-day,  to-morrow  shall  bring 
The  blossoms  that  prove  what  sort  of  a  thing 

Is  the  seed — the  seed  you  sow." 

Arbor-Day  Acrostic,        -       -       -        For  Eight  Small  Children 

[This  exercise  to  be  griven  by  eipht  ihildreu,  each  one  wearing  a  card  wiih  ihe  appro- 
priate capital  letter  upon  it,  and  remaining  in   line  until  the  acrostic  is  completed.] 

6.  *'>!"  stands  for  April,  whose  life-giving  showers 

Make  green  the  broad  meadows,  and  bring  the  May  flowers. 

7.  "/?"  stands  for  Robin,  who'll  build  in  the  tree 

His  nest,  when  the  branches  are  quite  fair  to  see. 

8.  **H"  stands  for  Butterfly,  o'er  hedges  going. 

Resting  in  tneadows  bright  with  daisies  growing. 

9.  **0"  is  for  Oik,  a  wide-spreading  tree, 

'Twas  only  an  acorn  once,  thrown  on  the  lea. 

10.  '*/?'  stands  for  Rose,  red,  yellow,  or  white. 

The  queen  of  all  flowers,  sweet-scented  and  bright, 

11.  "O"  stands  for  Daisies  that  seem  e'er  to  say, 

The  chill  of  the  winter  is  now  gone  away. 

12.  **>!"  is  for  Apple;  its  tree  robed  in  white. 

In  spring-time  is  ever  a  source  of  delight. 

13.  **y,"  though  the  last,  comes  to  usher  in  Youth; 

'Tis  life's  happy  Spring,  yielding  beauty  and  truth. 
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Recitation,       .       -       - Springtime 

14.  "I'm  glad  the  Spring  is  coining,"  said  a  little  maid  to  me; 
**And  ag-ain  the  pretty  birdies  right  often  I  shall  see 

The  hyacinths  are  blooming,  in  the  parks  so  bright  and  fair, 
And  violets  are  nestling  'neath  the  verdant  maiden  hair.'* 
So  I'm  Glad  the  Springtime's  come  again; 
For  long  enough  the  flowers  have  lain 
Under  the  frozen  snow's  white  face,  i 
That  holds  them  in  her  cold  embrace. 

—Mildred  miliams,  Washington,  D.  C.  {12  Years  Old,) 

15.  * 'Spring  is  growing  up,  Summer  is  extremely  grand, 

Isn't  it  a  pity!  We  must  pay  her  duty; 

She  was  such  a  little  thing.       But  it  is  to  little  Spring, 
And  so  very  pretty!"  That  she'll  owe  her  beauty. 

Thb  Pi,ba  for  the  Trees. Seven  Pupils 

[Prom  Skinner^s  Arbor-Daj  Manual.] 
The  Beech— 

16.  Oh,  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me! 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 
Thrice  twenty  summers  I  have  seen 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green; 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 

In  b  Loomless,  fruitless  solitude, 
Since  childhood  in  my  pleasant  bower 
First  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour, 
And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame 
Carved  many  a  long-forgotten  name. 
As  love's  own  altar  honors  me. 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 

r/*e  Maple— 

17.  I  am  the  maple.  If  my  worth  you  would  know; 

O  come  this  way  For  wide  and  deep 

On  a  hot  July  day.  Is  the  shade  I  keep, 

Where  cooling  breezes  blow. 
The  Hickory— 

18.  When  the  autumn  comes  its  round. 
Rich,  sweet  nuts  will  then  be  found 
Covering  thickly  all  the  ground 

Where  my  boughs  are  spread. 
Ask  the  boys  that  visit  me. 
Full  of  happiness  and  glee. 
If  they'd  mourn  the  hickory  tree. 
Were  it  felled  and  dead. 
The  Oak— 

19.  I  am  the  oak,  the  king  of  the  trees. 
Calmly  I  rise  and  spread  by  slow  degrees; 
Three  centuries  I  grow;  and  three  I  stay 
Supreme  in  state;  and  in  three  more  decay. 
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The  Elm— 

20.  Each  morning",  when  thy  waking  eyes  first  see, 
Through  the  wreathed  lattice,  golden  day  appear, 
Here  sits  the  robin,  on  the  old  elm  tree, 

And  with  such  stirring  music  fills  the  ear, 
Thou  mightst  forget  that  life  had  pain  or  fear. 
And  feel  again  as  thou  wast  wont  to  do. 
When  hope  was  young  and  joy  and  life  itself  were  new. 
The  Hemlock  — 

21.  I  am  the  hemlock. 

I  shake  the  snow  on  the  ground  below. 

Where  the  flowers  safely  sleep; 

And  all  night  long,  though  winds  blow  strong, 

A  careful  watch  I  keep. 
The   milow— 

22.  I  am  the  willow. 

Listen!  in  my  breezy  moan 
You  can  hear  an  undertone; 
Through  my  leaves  come  whispering  low, 
Faint,  sweet  sounds  of  long  ago. 
Many  a  mournful  tale  of  old 
Heartsick  man  to  me  has  told; 
Gathering  from  my  golden  bough 
1  Leaves  to  cool  his  burning  brow. 

Many  a  swan-like  song  to  me 
Hath  been  chanted  mournfully; 
Many  a  lute  its  last  lament 
Down  my  moonlight  stream  hath  sent. 

Marching  Song— (To  be  sung  on  the  way  to  the  tree.) 

Dedication  of  Trek  to  Some  Noted  Person. 

Marchikg  Song — (During  which  certain  pupils  pass  round  the  tree, 

and  each  throws  in  a  shovelful  of  earth. ) 
Concert  Recitation  — 

"This,  our  tree,  we  plant  as  a  symbol  of  what  we  aspire  to  be  in  our 
future  lives.  Like  its  prospective  growth,  may  our  lives  expand  and 
attain  higher  and  higher  reaches  into  the  pure  atmosphere  of  truthful 
purposes,  and  into  the  healthful  sunlight  of  noble  deeds.  Like  the 
tree,  as  it  increases  in  stature  and  in  breadth,  may  we  grow  in  the 
qualities  of  strength,  of  usefulness  and  of  beauty.  Like  the  tree,  may 
we  live  what  we  seem  to  be.  Like  the  tree,  may  we  offer  friendship 
which  shall  be  constant  and  true."  Like  the  life  of  the  tree,  may  our 
plea  for  life  be  the  good  we  are  doing.  — rexa«  Schoot  Journal, 
Recitation— 

23.  **Joy  to  the  thought  of  our  own,  own  tree  I 

Long  may  its  branches  shade  our  way! 
This  task  shall  ever  a  pleasure  be — 
■  Planting  a  tree  on  Arbor  Day. " 
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Song, Air,  ** Marching  Through  Georgia'* 

Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day 

With  march  and  song  and  cheer, 
For  the  season  comes  to  us 

But  once  in  every  year; 
Shall  we  not  remember  it, 

And  make  the  memory  dear — 
Memories  sweet  for  this  spring-  day? 

Chokus— Hurrah!  hurrah!  the  Arbor  Day  is  here! 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  it  gladdens  every  year! 
So  we  plant  a  young  tree  on  this  blithesome  Arbor  Day 
While  we  are  singing  for  gladness. 

Flowers  are  blooming  all  around— 

Are  blooming  on  this  day  — 
And  the  trees  with  verdure  clad 

Welcome  the  month  of  May, 
Making  earth  a  garden  fair 

To  hail  the  Arbor  Day- 
Clothing  all  nature  with  gladness. 
Chorus.  —Ullen  Beauchamp^  Baldwimville,  X,  Y. 


EDITORIAL. 

COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS  MUST  PAY  NECESSARY  BILLS. 

Ever  since  there  has  been  a  county  superintendency  law  there  has 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  and  a  difference  of  practice  amongst 
county  commissioners  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  printing  and  station- 
ery bills  for  the  county  superintendent.  In  some  counties  these  bills 
have  always  been  paid,  in  others  they  have  never  been  paid,  and  in 
some  the  county  superintendents  have  been  compelled  to  provide  their 
own  offices  All  other  county  officers  are  provided  with  offices  well  fur- 
nished and  with  all  necessary  blanks  and  stationery,  and  the  question 
naturally  arises,  why  make  an  exception  of   county  superintendents? 

State  Superintendent  Vories  recently  submitted  the  matter  to  Attor- 
ney-General Smith,  who  gives  his  opinion  as  follows:  "All  laws  relating 
to  the  management  of  the  public  schools  should  be  given  a  broad  and 
and  liberal  construction,  and  applying  this  rule  of  construction  to  Sec- 
tion 4429,  I  conclude  that  the  county  superintendent  may,  and  in  fact, 
it  will  become  necessary  for  him  to  use  the  various  kinds  of  stationery 
mentioned  in  your  communication  and  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
he  could  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  as  the  statute  requires  without 
resorting  to  such  expenditures.  The  public  schools  must  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population,  the  advancement  of  science;  and  the 
labors  incident  thereto  will  increase  as  the  condition  of  the  school 
is  improved  and  the  standard  of  teaching  becomes  elevated:  and  to 
meet  this  condition  the  law  has  wisely  invested  the  superintendent  with 
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certain  discretionary  powers  relating-  to  the  management  of  the  schools, 
and  the  encouragement  of  those  under  him  who  are  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work.  To  exclude  him  from  the  use  of  proper  stationery,  print- 
ing, postage  and  expressage  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  would  be  to 
relegate  the  school  system  to  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  past,  and  in 
the  name  of  a  parsmonious  economy,  cripple  and  render  inefficient  the 
public  schools  of  the  whole  state.  Public  policy  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation are  opposed  to  such  construction  of  the  statute,  while  its  plainest 
reading  supports  the  conclusion  here  reached. 

"The  stationery  which  the  statute  expressly  allows  to  the  county- 
superintendent,  and  such  other  not  specifically  pientioned,  as  in  his 
discretion  is  necessary  for  a  judicious  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
his  office,  including  postage,  expressage,  printing  blanks,  envelopes 
and.  circulars,  should  be  allowed  to  him  by  the  board  of  commissioners. 
The  county  superintendent  is  a  county  officer,  and  such  stationery  is 
for  the  use  of  the  county,  and  its  payment  is  fully  authorized  by  Section 
6028,  R.  S.,  1881  The  reasonableness  of  such  charges,  however,  is  a 
matter  for  the  board  to  determine.  The  action  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners in  matters  of  this  kind  is  judicial  in  its  character,  and  an  ap- 
peal may  be  taken  from  such  order  to  the  Circuit  Court.** 


REFORM  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 


The  first  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  is  on  "Reform  in  High 
School  Education,**  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  the  basis  of  the 
article  is  the  report  of  the  much  talked-of  "Committee  of  Ten.**  Mr. 
Butler  is  high  authority  on  most  phases  of  advanced  education  and  his 
article  deserves  careful  study. 

This  committee  consisted  of  Chas.  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard; 
W.  T.  Harris,  Com.  of  Education;  Jas.  B.  Angell,  Pres.  Michigan  Uni- 
versity; Jno.  Tetlow,  Head  Master  Girls*  High  School,  Boston;  Jas.  M. 
Taylor,  Pres.  Vassar  College;  O.  D.  Robinson,  Prin.  High  School,  Al- 
bany; Jas.  H.  Baker,  Pres  University,  Colorado;  R.  H.  Jesse,  Pres. 
University,  Missouri;  Jas.  C.  Mackenzie,  Head  Master  Lawrenceville 
N.  J.,  School;  H.  C.  King,  Prof.  Oberlin  College. 

This  committee  organized  nine  conferences,  each  composed  of  ten  men 
selected  as  specialists  to  consider  nine  different  departments  of  study. 
These  nine  "conferences'*  held  meetings  and  made  reports  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten.  The  Committee  of  Ten  took  these  nine  reports  of  the 
specialists  and  evolved  from  them  the  courses  of  study  found  in  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to.  The  detailed  work  of  this  committee  and  these  con- 
ferences has  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  makes  a 
volume  of  249  pages. 

The  JouRNAi«  is  not  authorized  to  say  so  but  presumes  that  any  one 
specially  interested  in  this  department  of  education  can  get  a  copy  of 
this  report  by  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington. 

The  study  of  the  report  must  result  in  great  good  and  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  accepted  without  modification.    One  is  struck  with  the  fact 
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that  the  chief  p  art  of  the  work  has  been  doneby  persons  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  the  details  of  the  work  in  the  lower  schools  and  yet  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  special  reports  recommended  that  their  specialty  beg^in  in  the 
lower  g^rades.  When  the  Committee  of  Ten  put  together  the  results  of 
the  special  conferences,  it  was  found  that  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions as  made  the  senior  class  would  have  to  recite  8^  hours  a  day,  the 
next  class  7}  hours,  the  second  class  7>^  hours  daily,  and  the  first 
year  4}i  hours  daily.  The  Committee  of  Ten  did  a  g-ood  job  in  cutting 
down  and  adjusting  and  yet  the  requirements  are  much  too  heavy.  To 
do  the  work  well  as  indicated  by  the  printed  program  would  require 
for  the  average  hig^h-school  student  about  six  years.  And  yet  the 
report  is  valuable  as  indicating  the  relative  amount  of  time  to  be 
given  to  the  various  subjects  and  for  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
methods  and  purposes  in  the  study  of  the  various  branches. 


TOWNSHIP  VS.  DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 

The  one  urgent  need  of  the  schools  and  the  people  is  libraries.  The 
reading  of  good  books  can  do  more  to  advance  the  intelligence  and 
build  up  the  character  of  a  community  than  any  other  single  agency. 
The  great  problem  is  how  to  bring  these  books  within  easy  reach  of  the 
masses.  The  Reading  Circles  are  doing  much  but  the  next  step  for- 
ward is  libraries. 

Township  libraries  should  be  the  first  aim;  Some  will  say,  nay, 
some  have  already  said  let  us  have  district  libraries  and  thus  bring  the 
books  within  easy  reach  of  the  patrons. 

This  would  be  best  could  it  be  reached,  but  at  present  it  is  impractica- 
ble. Let  us  work  first  for  the  the  township  library  and  when  that  has 
been  secured  and  firmly  established  it  will  be  then  comparatively  easy 
to  take  another  step  and  provide  for  the  circulation  of  these  books 
among  the  districts.  If  some  ask  for  township  and  others  for  district 
libraries,  the  chances  are  that  we  will  get  neither,  but  if  all  unite  in 
asking  for  the  township  library  first,  as  this  is  the  least  expensive,  the 
chances  are  good  that  we  will  be  successful.  Let  us  us  all  work  togeth- 
er to  this  one  end. 

ARBOR  DAY. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Journai*  will  be  found  a  program  for 
the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day.  After  consultation  with  Governor 
Matthews,  who  has  given  the  subject  of  Arbor  Day  and  tree  planting 
much  attention,  April  20  has  been  set  apart  as  the  day.  Many 
of  the  country  schools  will  still  be  in  session  and  they  can  easily  be  in- 
terested in  the  work.  In  neighborhoods  where  the  schools  are  not  in 
session  it  will  be  a  little  more  trouble  to  arrange  for  an  observance  of 
the  day  but  an  energetic  teacher  will  be  equal  to  the  emergency. 

There  are  two  main  purposes  that  control  the  observance  of  this  day. 
(1)  The  planting  of  the  trees  which  shall  grow  to  be  both  ornamental 
and   useful.     It  is  worth   while  to  plant  trees  for  their  own  sake.     (2) 
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Perhaps  the  chief  purpose  is  the  encourag-ement  among  all,  but  among 
children  especially  of  a  personal  interest  in  tree^.  They  should  be  taught 
to  appreciate  the  tree  for  its  beauty  and  shade  and  they  should  be 
taught  to  observe  its  habits  and  laws  of  growth.  To  this  end  boys  and 
girls  should  be  asked  to  assist  in  planting  and  caring  for  the  trees,  for 
in  this  way  only  are  they  likely  to  acquire  a  real  interest.  "The  high- 
est use  of  Arbor  Day  is  only  reached  when  young  and  old  alike  are 
moved  to  plant  the  best  trees  in  the  best  way,  so  that  they  shall  attain 
the  best  development  and  live  to  a  green  old  age."  Our  native  forest 
trees  are  the  best  to  plant  and  can  be  had,  generally,  for  the  digging. 
The  planting  need  not  be  confined  to  the  school  premises.  The  homes 
and  public  roads  need  these  trees  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  wnen 
every  farmer  and  every  owner  of  a  house  and  lot  will  be  impelled  to 
plant  trees  along  the  entire  front  of  his  premises. 
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Washington's  Birthday  was  more  generally  celebrated  in  the 
schools  this  year  than  ever  before.  This  is  a  good  indication  that  the 
patriotic  sentiment  is  growing.     This  is  well. 

The  readers  of  The  Journai,  will  be  interested  in  reading  the 
peem  in  this  issue  by  County  Superintendent  Pfrimmer.  It  draws  two 
faith  pictures.     It  should  be  read  and  personally  applied. 

What  Do  You  Think  of  It? — A  paper  out  west,  after  sending  two  or 
three  **reminders"  to  a  person  who  has  forgotten  to  pay  his  subscrip- 
tion, without  getting  any  answer,  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  person 
is  dead  and  publishes  his  obituary  notice.  The  Journai«  is  thinking  just 
a  little  of  going  into  the  obituary  business. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Science  of  Edlcation. — Show  by  illustrations  drawn  from  not  less 
than  three  of  the  legal  branches  of  study,  how  a  knowledge  of  mental 
science  assists  a  teacher  to  instruct  well. 

2.  Show  by  numerous  illustrations  that  a  knowledge  of  mental 
science  enables  a  teacher  to  govern  a  school  better. 

Physioi^ogy. — 1.  What  is  the  structure  and  function  of  the  white 
blood  corpuscles? 

2.  What  are  the  epithelial  tissues?  How  do  they  differ  in  structure 
and  function? 

3.  What  is  the  function  of  the  skeleton? 

4.  Define  physiology. 

5.  What  are  carbohydrates? 

6.  What  are  the  uses  of  gastric  juices? 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Dividing  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same 
number  does  not  change  its  value.  Explain  the  principle  upon  which 
this  depends. 
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2.  A  man  spent  f  of  his  money  for  provisions,  |  of  the  remainder  for 
clothing-,  ^  of  the  remainder  for  charity  and  had  $9.10  left.  How  much 
did  he  have  at  first? 

3.  State  (a)  the  difference  between  a  rule  and  a  principle  as  they  are 
used  in  arithmetic  and  (b)  state  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  mas- 
tered by  the  pupil.  ' 

4.  What  must  be  the  face  of  a  note  so  that  when  discounted  at  a 
bank  for 90  days  at  6  %,  the  proceeds  will  be  $1,%9? 

5.  The  leng-th  of  a  rectangular  field  containing  twenty  acres  is 
twice  its  width.     What  is  the  distance  around  it? 

6.  A  man  owns  a  horse  and  a  saddle;  %  of  the  value  of  the  horse  is 
is  equal  to  four  times  the  value  of  the  saddle;  the  horse  and  saddle  to- 
gether are  worth  $170.     Find  the  value  of  each. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  true  and  the  bank  discount  of 
1950  for  90  days  at  7  per  cent? 

Engi,ish  Grammar — Answer  any  eight— -1.  What  is  the  aim  of 
grammar  as  an  art?    As  a  science? 

2.  If  a  person  uses  language  correctly  already,  is  there  any  good 
reason  why  he  should  study  grammar?      Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  grammatical  inflection?    Illustrate. 

4.  "Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white, 

Whereon  each  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  then  comes  night." 
State  the  use  of  vohiity  whereon  and  his  word  or  two. 

5.  "The  reason  why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than  seven  is  a 
pretty  reason."    What  is  the  use  of  the  subordinate  clause?    Parse  why. 

6.  Each  one  prepared  themselves  for  the  worst.  Correct  this  sen- 
•  tence,  g-iving  your  reasons.     Why  is  this  error  so  common? 

7.  How  many  and  what  elements  does  a  thought  or  judgment  con- 
tain?    A  sentence? 

8.  She  walked  proudly.  She  walked  a  queen.  Explain  the  use  of 
proudly  and  queen, 

9.  Punctuate  this  sentence:  A  man  is  wanted  to  dig  hoe  and  chop  and 
groom  a  span  of  horses. 

10.  To  be  is  not  to  seem  to  be.     State  the  use  of  each  infinitive. 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  Mention  one  discoverer  from  each  of  these  na- 
tions and  state  his  principal  discovery:  English,  French,  Dutch,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese. 

2.  Where  and  how  did  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States 
have  its  origin?  From  what  sources  has  Indiana  derived  her  larg-e 
school  fund? 

3.  Describe  Lee's  invasion  of  the  North?  What  effect  did  it  have 
upon  the  war? 

4.  Write  a  brief  essay  on  the  following  topic:  Any  three  original 
original  colonies — 

(a)  Draw  a  map  and  locate  each  thereon. 

(b)  The  leader. 

(c)  By  what  nation  settled. 

(d)  Causes  that  led  to  the  settlement. 

(e)  Characteristics  of  the  colonists. 

(f)  Form  of  government. 
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5.     (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  **Era  of  Good  Feeling." 

(b)  What  was  the  "Fugitive  Slave  Law?" 

(c)  What  was  the  *'Dred  Scott  Decision?" 

(d)  Describe  the  "Trent  Affair." 
Rbading.—  *'It  so  falls  out 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lacked  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  reach  the  Value;  then  we  find 
The  Virtue,  that  Possession  would  not  show  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours."  — Shakespeare, 

1.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  chief  end  in  teaching  reading?    10 

2.  What  are  two  important  uses  of  punctuation?  15 

3.  Frame  three  questions  to  test  the  scholar's  understanding  of  this 
passage.  IS 

4.  Why  are  Value,  Virtue  and  Possession  printed  with  capitals?      10 

5.  Who  and  what  was  Shakespeare?  20 
7.     Do  you  regard  Shakespeare  as  a  good  author  for  your  scholars  to 

study?     Why?  30 

Webster— DARTMOUTH  College  Case.— 1,  2,  and  3.  Characterize 
Webster  as  a  statesman,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  an  orator. 

4,  5.  Give  the  chief  political  characteristics  of  the  period  in  which 
Webster  lived. 

6.  What  was  the  *'interpreting  idea"  of  Webster's  life? 

7.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Dartmouth  College  case? 

8.  What  was  the  great  political  need  of  Webster's  time? 

9.  In  delivering  this  oration  why  did  Webster  so  frequently  refer  to 
the  English  law? 

10.  Tell  something  of  Webster's  influence  upon  the  public  questions 
of  his  day. 

Geography. — 1.  Draw  a  map  of  your  county,  showing  its  bounda- 
ries and  the  outline  of  contiguous  counties. 

2.  Name  the  water  boundaries  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     Of  Ireland. 

3.  What  and  where  are  the  Greater  Antilles?    How  governed? 

4.  Where  are  the  rainless  districts  of  the  United  States?  What  are 
the  physical  reasons  for  their  being  so. 

.    5.     From  a  comm<*rcial  standpoint  what  is  the  most  important  city  in 
Asia?    In  Africa?    In  South  America?   • 

6.  Assign  a  lesson  on  Indiana  for  study  as  for  a  Third  Reader  grade. 

7.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  compared 
with  the  Atlantic  coast. 

8.  Draw  on  the  same  scale  rough  outline  maps  of  Mississippi  and 
Vermont  so  as  to  show  relative  sizes. 

9.  Name  the  waters  through  which  a  boat  would  have  to  pass  en 
route  from  Duluth  to  Chicago,  thence  to  Halifax. 

10.  Locating  Indianapolis  at  the  center  show  on  a  diagram  of  con- 
centric circles  the  direction  and  relative  distances  of  the  following 
cities:  Columbus,  Springfield,  Chicago,  Madison,  Omaha.  Harrisburg, 
Jefferson ville,  Ft.  Wayne. 
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answers  to  preceding  questions. 

SciBNCB  OF  Education. — 1.  The  teacher  by  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
mind,  knows  that  in  childhood  the  perceptive  powers  are  very  active; 
hence  he  directs  his  work  in  geography,  etc.,  so  as  to  appeal  to  those 
powers.  He  knows  that  the  memory  is  very  active;  hence  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  activity  by  leading  the  child  to  acquire  many  beautiful 
things  in  literature  and  to  gather  many  items  of  historical  knowledge 
that  may  be  easily  retained  at  this  period.  The  teacher  knows  that 
with  a  child  the  reasoning  power  is  not  predominant — hence,  he  does 
not  require  of  it  minute  analyses  in  arithmetic,  etc. 

2.  The  true  teacher  knows  that  right  actions  as  well  as  wrong  are 
the  fruit  of  the  will;  hence,  he  seeks  to  train  the  will  of  his  pupils  so 
that  right  actions  will  be  the  issue.  The  will  is  disciplined  by  the  use 
of  those  motives  that  quicken  the  sense  of  right;  so  the  teacher  awak- 
ens 'in  the  pupil  a  desire  for  approbation,  activity,  power,  knowledge, 
future  good  and  a  sense  of  honor  and  duty.  In  a  general  way  the 
teacher*s  knowledge  of  the  mind's  way  of  thinking  in  the  several  lines 
of  work,  enables  him  to  plan  the  work  so  as  to  keep  the  pupils  busily 
engaged  in  their  various  duties.  This  solves  most  of  the  problems  of 
discipline. 

Physioi^ogy — 1.  They  are  single-celled,  nucleated,  and  composed 
of  protoplasm.  They  are  thought  to  be  the  scavengers  of  the  system 
seizing  upon  and  destroying  various  impurities  and  disease  germs. 
<Page83,  Adv.  Phys.) 

2.  Epithelial  tissue  forms  linings  of  cavities  or  forms  secretory  cells. 
The  four  principal  varieties  are  (a)  squamous  or  tesselated;  it  serves  to 
form  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  the  interior  of  the  lym- 
phatics and  blood-vessels,  (b)  The  spheroidal  or  glandular  epithelium 
cells;  they  serve  to  line  the  interior  of  the  compound  glands,  as  those 
of  the  liver,  gastric  glands,  etc.  (c)  The  columnar  or  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium cells; they  serve  to  line  the  surfaces  of  the  stomach  or  intestines. 
<d)  The  ciliated  epithelium  cells;  they  serve  to  line  the  free  surface  of 
the  entire  respiratory  tract. 

5.  A  carbo-hydrate  is  "one  of  a  group  of  compounds,  including  the 
sugars,  starches,  and  gums,  which  contain  six  (or  some  multiple  of  six) 
carbon  atoms,  united  with  a  variable  number  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
atoms,  but  with  the  two  latter  always  in  such  proportion  as  to  form 
water." 

ARITHMETIC.-2.    i-j=f ;  |xf=J8;  f-il=il;  A  of  i|=A;  Jt-A=il; 

if  H  of  his  money=$9  10,  he  had  at  first  $39.20. 

3.  A  principle  is  a  fundamental  truth  expressing  some  relation  be- 
tween quantities.  A  rule  is  a  guide  to  action  in  achieving  a  certain  de- 
sired result,  and  is  based  upon  the  principle  existing.  The  pupil  should 
master  the  principle  first. 

4.  Answer,  $2,000. 

5.  Divide  the  field  into  two  squares  of  ten  acres  each.  The  distance 
around  the  field  is  240  rods. 
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6.  The  cost  of  the  horse  is  sixteen  times  that  of  the  saddle;  the  cost 
of  both  together  is  seventeen  times  that  of  the  saddle,  or  $170;  hence, 
the  cost  of  the  saddle  is  $10,  and  the  cost  of  the  horse  $160. 

7.  The  true  discount  (not  using^  days  of  grace)  is  $16,339+.  The 
bank  discount  (using  days  of  grace)  is  $17,179+.  The  difference  is  84- 
cents. 

Grammar. — 1.  Grammar  as  an  art  develops  in  the  wise  student  the 
power  of  selecting  the  proper  forms  of  speech  in  expressing  a  thought. 
Grammar  as  a  science  adds  to  the  student *s  knowledge  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  language,  of  the  forms  of  speech,  and  of  their  re- 
lation to  one  another. 

2.  Yes;  though  a  person  uses  language  correctly,  a  knowledge  of  its 
principles,  forms  and  relations  will  enable  him  to  select  with  confi- 
dence, from  two  or  more  words  or  expressions,  all  correct,  the  one  most 
fitting  for  a  special  use.  His  vocabulary  will  be  made  richer,  and  his 
speech  or  composition  will  range  over  a  broader  field  by  having  a 
knowledge  of  grammar. 

4.     **White*'  is  an  adjective  modifying  "paper." 
'  "Whereon**  is  a.  relative   adverb   (conjunctive)    relating   ta  "leaf" 
an<^  joining  to  it  the  subordinate  clause,  "each  of  us  m.ay  write,   etc.;** 
and  modifying  the  verb,  "may  write." 

"His  word  or  two**  is  a  complex  objective  element,  object  of  the  verb 
"may  write;**  "word  ortwo'*  is  the  basis,  modified  by  "his.** 
.  5.    Thesubordinate  clause  is  used   adjectively;   "why**  is  a  relative 
adverb  (conjunctive)  relating  to  "reason;**  and  joining  to  it  the  subordi- 
nate clause,  "The  seven  stars  are,  etc.,**  and  modifying  "are  no  more.*' 

6.  Each  one  prepared  himself  for  the  worst;  themselves  is  often 
erroneously  used  for  "himself,**  because  the  speaker  has  in  mind  the 
idea  of  plurality,  of  the  many,  and  is  not  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
he  begins  his  sentence  with  a  word  that  individualizes  the  crowd. 

7.  The  elements  of  a  thought  are  three — (a)  the  comparison  of  the 
two  terms;  (b)  the  relation  that  serves  as  a  means  of  comparison;  (c)  and 
the  predication.     [Some  would  omit  (a)  and  ib).] 

The  elements  of  a  sentence  are  three — (a)  the  word  or  the  group  of 
words  expressing  that  about  which  something  is  thought;  (b)  the  word 
or  the  group  of  words  expressing  what  is  thought  about  it;  (c)  and  the 
word  expressing  the  relation.     [Some  would  omit  (c).] 

8.  Proudly  is  an  adverb  of  manner;  queen  is  a  noun  denoting  an  at- 
tribute of  the  subject,  and  is  a  predicate  nominative. 

9.  A  man  is  wanted  to  dig,  hoe  and  chop;  and  groom  a  span  of 
horses. 

10.  "To  be**  is  the  subject;  "to  seem**  is  a  predicate  nominative,  the 
complement  of  "is**;  "to  be**  is  a  predicate  nominative,  a  complement 
of  **to  seem." 

U.  S.  History.— 1.  English— John  Cabot— the  continent  of  North 
America  (Labrador).  French— Cartier — the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Dutch — Henry  Hudson — the  Hudson  River.    Spanish — De  Leon — the 
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coast  of  Florida.    Portug-ese — ^Mag-ellan — a  southwest  passag-e  to  the 
Pacific. 

2.  (a)  By  law  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  about'  1650.) 
(It  is  really  a  matter  of  discussion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  origin,)' 
[See  Education  in  the  U.  S.  Boone)  pages  VI.,  of  preface;  chapter  III., 
pages  43-60;  pages  83-93;  and  chapter  VII.].  (6)  The  common  school 
revenue;  the  congressional  township  revenue;  the  liquor  license  revenue; 
the  local  tuition  revenue,  and  the  revenue  from  certain  fines.  (Read 
School  I^aw  4325.) 

3.  (See  adopted  text-book,  paragraph  340.)  This  invasion  brought 
the  war  to  a  crisis;  the  victory  won  by  the  Union  army  at  Gettysburg 
is  considered  the  turning  point,  after  which  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  final  success  of  the  Union  cause. 

5.  (a)  In  1817,  the  newly  inaugurated  president  James  Monroe  nncde 
special  efforts  to  soften  party  strife  and  political  hatred.  The  war  of 
1812-14,  had  already  disintegrated  the  Federal  party.  The  times  wer« 
auspicious  for  a  new  order  of  things,  and  the  people  were  ready  for 
peace  and  amity.  And  such  a  change  for  the  better  came  over  them 
that  this  period  is  called  "The  Era  of  Good  Peeling.  (See  §237  of  text- 
book). 

{h)  The  Fugitive  Slave  Ivaw  provided  for  the  capture  and  return  of 
fugitive  slaves  that  had  escaped  from  their  owners  in  the  South,  and 
had  sought  liberty  in  the  North.     (See  g  298.) 

(c)  Dred  Scott  was  a  slave  who  had  been  taken  into  a  free  state 
<I11.)  and  also  into  a  free  territory  (Minn.),  by  his  master;  after  they 
had  returned  to  Missouri,  for  some  misdemeanor  Scott  received  a  flog- 
g-ing-,  for  which  he  sued  his  master,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  gained 
his  liberty  by  living  on  free  soil.  The  case  reached  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  Chief  Justice  Taney  decided  ag-ainst  Scott.  (See  g  ^  308 
and  309.) 

(d)  (See  §326).  Note  in  this  affair  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of 
President  Lincoln;  how  he  was  wiser  than  all  his  counselors. 

Reading. — 1.  The  chief  aim  in  teaching  reading  is  to  lead  the  pupil 
to  acquire  the  power  of  readily  gathering  from  the  printed  page  the 
thought  therein  expressed. 

2.  To  indicate  the  grammatical  relations,  that  the  thought  may  be 
clear;  to  aid  in  the  ready  interpretation  of  that  thought. 

3.  (a)  How  do  jjersons  generally  regard  their  every-day  blessings? 
{b)  When  a  blessing  is  taken  away  what  is  one's  experience?  (c)  What 
part  of  this  extract  would  answer  question  {b)l 

4.  Because  the  author  wishes  to  emphasize  specially  these  three 
nouns.  The  same  kind  and  degree  of  emphasis  would  have  been 
shown  by  putting  the  words  in  italics. 

5.  Shakespeare  was  the  son  of  John  Shakespeare,  and  the  eldest  of 
four  brothers.     He  was  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  that  ever  lived. 

6.  Shakespeare^s  writings  could  rot  be  profitably  studied  in  the 
common  schools,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  young  persons  would  have 
in  interpreting  much  of  his  languag^e.     Yet  there  are  certain  passages 
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that  mig-ht  be  selected  and  studied  with  profit  by  the  Fifth  Reader 
Grade. 

Geography. — 3.  They  are  islands  along-  the  northern  border  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  g-overned  by  Spain.  Ja- 
maica by  Great  Britain.     Hayti  consists  of  two  independent  republics. 

4.  There  are  no  absolutely  rainless  regions  in  the  U.  S.  East  of  £he 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  is  a  great  basin  almost  rainless,  because  the 
moisture  is  cutoff  by  mountains  that  form  the  sides  of  the  basin;  and 
along  the  eastern  base -of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  the  great  plaina 
which  are  also  very  arid,  moisture-laden  air  not  being-  able  to  reach 
them. 

5.  In  Asia,  Calcutta;  in  Africa,  Alexandria;  in  South  America,  Rio 
Janeiro. 

6.  The  kind  of  lesson  assigned  would  depend  greatly  upon  what 
points  the  children  would  have  opportunities  to  search  out  or  observe. 
A  lesson  could  be  assigned  wholly  upon  direction;  or  upon  productions; 
or  upon  occupations,  etc.;  or  upon  any  two  or  more  of  these  lines. 

7.  The  Atlantic  coast  is  remarkable  for  numerous  indentations  and 
good  harbors;  while  the  Pacific  has  but  few  of  either. 


MISCELLANY. 

Plymouth. — This  city  has  just  completed  one  of  the  finest,  most  sub- 
stantial modern  public  school  buildings  in  the  land,  at  a  cost  exceeding" 
$12,000.  Its  equipment  has  excited  the  admiration  of  a  large  number 
of  school  superintendents.  The  building  is  three  stories,  built  of  brick 
and  stone,  the  main  entrance  being  a  fine  combination  of  both,  in  the 
form  of  a  deep  Roman  arch.  The  entire  interior  is  finished  in  natural 
pine.  The  structure  is  built  as  an  annex  to  the  older  house,  the  two 
upper  fioors  being  connected.  Both  buildings  have  been  wired  for 
electric  lights.  Few  school  buildings  contain  such  a  system  of  light  by 
night.  Electric  call  bells  connect  every  school  room  with  the  superin- 
tendent's office,  which  occupies  a  cozy  corner  in  the  new  school  build- 
ing, splendidly  arranged  for  his  purposes.  Leading  from  the  superin- 
tendent's office  is  the  city  library,  which  will  soon  rank  with  the  best. 
The  new  building  is  supplied  with  three  furnaces,  so  arranged  that  the 
heat  from  all  may  be  thrown  to  one  floor,  or  to  two  floors,  or  from  one 
of  them  to  all  the  floors.  Arrangements  have  been  perfected  so  that 
pure  air  from  the  outside  may  be  admitted  to  any  room,  passing  over 
the  furnaces  without  being  heated  in  the  least.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  insure  perfect  ventilation.  The  atmosphere  of  each  room  can 
be  changed  every  fifteen  minutes.  Newly-patented  dry  closets  and 
urinary  cells  have  also  been  added,  hot-air  currents  dispelling  all  odors. 
The  system  of  heating,  ventilating-  and  closets  is  the  1893  patent  of 
the  Smead  Furnace  Company,  of  Toledo,  O.  Each  school  room  is  sup- 
plied with  the  latest  designed  and  most  comfortable  desks,  and  with  the 
Reek  system  of  blackboards— artificial  stone.  The  entire  third* floor  is 
devoted  to  a  grand  audience  room,  the  largest  in  the  city.     This  floor. 
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and  the  entire  buildings  for  that  matter,  is  supplied  with  water-works. 
Exits  are  numerous  in  case  of  danger.  Plymouth  may  now  well  boast 
of  its  public  and  high-school  system.  Superintendent  R.  A.  Chase  has 
been  connected  with  the  schools  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  has 
brought  them  to  their  present  high  standing.  He  may  well  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  new  home,  a  large  share  of  which  he  designed. 
Would  that  other  cities  even  larger  than  Plymouth  had  such  a  system 
as  ours,  such  a  finely-equipped  building  and  such  school  officers.    ♦«♦ 

The  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Rock- 
port  April  4,  5,  6,  1894.  Program— Wednesday,  8.  p.  M.:  Invocation; 
music;  address  of  welcome,  Hon.  E.  M.  Swan;  inaugural  address,  W. 
B.  Owen,  superintendent  Edinburg  Schools. 

Thursday,  9  a.  m.:  Invocation;  music;  **Child  Study,"  Prof.  W.  L. 
Bryan,  State  University;  discussion— Miss  Minnie  Mullen,  primary  de- 
partment, Edinburg  schools;  W.A.  Millis,  superintendent  Paoli  schools; 
Miss  Ella  Williams,  primary  department  Boonville  schools;  "What  Can 
the  School  Do  in  the  Development  of  the  Child's  Will?**  Miss  Leva 
Foster,  principal  high-school.  North  Vernon;  discussion— Geo.  P. 
Brown,  editor  Public  School  Journal;  C.  N.  Peak,  superintendent 
Princeton  schools. 

Thursday,  1:30  p.  M.:  '^Characteristics  of  the  Professional  Teacher, 
D.  M.  Geeting,  superintendent  Madison  schools;  discussion,  Robert 
Spear,  principal  high-school,  Evansvllle;  Miss  Omie  Feagans,  science 
department  Washington  schools;  G.  P.  Weedman,  superintendent  of 
Cannelton  schools;  ''Professional  Courtesy,"  W.  L.  Morrison,  superin- 
tendent Scott  county;  discussion— C.  W.  Stolzer,  superintendent  Floyd 
county;  Miss  Mary  E.  Ahern,  state  librarian!  R.  H.  Richards; 
superintendent  Spencer  schools. 

Thursday,  8  p.  M.:  Music;  lecture,  "Some  Tendencies  in  Present  Ed- 
ucational Thought,"  Dr.  G.  S.  Burroughs,  president  Wabash  College. 

Friday,  9  a.  m.:  Invocation;  music;  "Politics  in  the  Selection  of 
Teachers  and  School  Officers,'*  W.  P.  Hart,  superintendent  Clinton 
schools;  discussion — W.  W.French,  superintendent  Posey  county;  Paul 
Monroe,  principal  high-school,  Martinsville;  "Stray  Shots:  Education- 
al Qualifications  of  County  Superintendents,**  Prof.  C.  M.  Curry,  Indi- 
ana State  Normal;  "Exemption  Licenses,"  S.  E.  Carr,  superintendent 
Clark  county;  "Reduction  of  the  School  Levy,**  W.  A.  Bell,  editor  In- 
diana SCHOOI,  JOURNAI.;  "Why  Do  the  Girls  Outnumber  the  Boys  in 
the  High-school?'*  Miss  Kittie  E.  Palmer,  principal  high-school,  Frank- 
lin; "What  Is  to  Become  of  the  Male  Teachers?*  F.  S.  Morganthaler, 
superintendent  Huntingburgh  schools;  "Short-Cuts  in  Education,**  F. 
D.  Churchill,  superintendent  Oakland  City  Schools.       J.  H.  Tomlin, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Rockport. 

A  Chai^lenge  — The  nineteen  members  of  the  ninth  grade  of  the 
Bainbridge  school  hereby  challenge  any  ninth  grade  of  the  state  (not 
exceeding  twenty-five  members)  to  meet  them  in  a  ciphering  contest. 
Work  limited  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic.  Clarence 
H.  Smith,  president;  Paul  B.  McFadden,  secretary. 
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r^THE  Northern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association  will  be  held  at 
Frankfort,  Ind.,  April  5,  6  and  7.  The  executive  committee  of  the  as- 
sociation has  almost  completed  arrangements  for  the  coming- meeting", 
and  will  issue  programs  which  can  be  had  by  writing  In  addition  to 
visiting  the  Frankfort  schools  on  Thursday,  and  the  usual  formal  ad- 
dresses at  the  first  session  of  the  Association  on  Thursday  evening, 
papers  on  the  following  subjects  will  be  read  and  discussed: 

1.  Before  the  General  Association-^** Why  the  State  Maintains  Pub- 
lic Schools.'*  Symposium — a.  * 'Teachers*  Associations;*'  b,  * 'Grade 
Meetings;  c.  **Township  Institutes.'*  **Rice*s  Criticisms  on  the  Public 
Schools.**     **The  Uses  of  Literature  in  the  Culture  of  the  Young.'* 

2.  Before  the  High  School  Section— **Biology  in  the  High-school;" 
''Superior  Value  of  English  Studies." 

3.  Before  the  Grade  Section — "School  and  Teacher:  the  Ideas;" 
''Purposes  of  Literature  in  the  Grades,  and  the  Means  That  Will  Best 
Serve  These  Purposes." 

On  Friday  evening,  Dr.  John  P.  D.  John,  president  of  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, will  deliver  the  annual  lecture  before  the  association,  taking 
for  his  theme,  "What  Shall  the  University  Do  with  Women?'*  At  the 
close  of  Dr.  John's  lecture,  the  teachers  of  Frankfort  will  give  a  re- 
ception to  all  visiting  teachers  and  their  friends.  The  drawing  and 
music  teachers  desire  to  organize  sections  at  this  meeting,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  has  been  requested  to  announce  that  e^ch  teacher  of 
these  special  subjects  prepare  a  five-minute  paper  on  some  phase  of  his 
or  her  line  of  work.  President  Moore  and  County  Superintendent 
L/ydy  are  leaving  nothing  undone  that  will  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  all  who  may  attend  and  to  the  success  of  this  gather- 
ing, which  promises  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  association. 
There  will  be  the  usual  reduced  rates  on  all  railroads,  with  possibly 
some  special  arrangements  on  a  few  of  the  lines.  Calvin  Moon, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Manuai,  Training  Teachers'  Association  of  America. — One  of 
the  results  of  the  International  Congress  of  Education,  held  in  Chica- 
go last  July,  is  the  organization  of  the  Manual  Training  Teachers' 
Association.  Its  purposes  are  to  secure  co-operation  in  study  and  ex- 
periment; to  gather  and  to  disseminate  information  concerning  the 
principles,  progress  and  development  of  manual  training,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  professional  interests  of  its  members.  At  a  meeting  of  class- 
room teachers  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  association  was  discussed  and 
a  committee  on  constitution  appointed.  The  constitution  prepared  was 
.  adopted  later  by  those  present  at  the  Chicago  meeting.  George  Rob- 
bins,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  M.  T.  S  ,  is  secretary  and  treasurer  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  a  summer  meeting.  A  copy  of  the  constitu- 
tion, with  fuller  particulars,  will  be  sent,  upon  application,  to  any  one 
interested. 

WiNAMAC,  Ind.,  Feb.  18,  1893. -Editor  School  Journal:  William  C. 
Sprague,  writing  in  the  December  number,  says  that  corporal  punish- 
ment is  a  relic  of  the  barbarous  ages,  and  that  no  court  can  be  found 
with  backbone  enough  to  decide  against  it.  Grant  it.  But  as  long  as 
this  is  the  only  method  employed  in  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred 
homes  from  which  the  children  come,  to  lead  the  child  to  govern  itself, 
and  as  the  superintendent  of  Pulaski  county,  as  well  as  other  educat- 
ors, say  you  must  not  wait  to  gain  order  by  moral  suasion,  but  must 
have  order  first,  and  as  your  correspondent  did  not  open  up  any  avenue 
for  our  escape,  I  would  like  very  much  if  he  and  our  superintendent 
would  harmonize  the  theories  and  give  us  a  way  of  escape -how  to 
have  a  quiet,  orderly  school,  and  neither  employ  punishment  nor  disci- 
pline to  obtain  the  much-desired  end.  S.  W.  SMEI.CER. 

Dr  Jordan  writes  as  follows:  "Dear  Sir: — It  has  come  to  my  notice 
that  Mr.  A.  H.  Purdue,  of  Yankeetown,  Ind.,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
position  of  state  geologist.     Permit  me  to  say  that  I  know  Mr.  Purdue 
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to  be  thorong-hly  competent  to  fill  the  position  he  seeks.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Stanford  University,  with  geology  as  his  specialty.  He  previ- 
ously had  a  full  course  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  Sch4K>l.  He  has 
been  an  assistant  on  the  geological  survey  of  Arkansas  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  is  now  doing  advanced  work  in  geology  here.  He  is  a 
man  of  experience  in  business  and  executive  affairs,  has  had  success 
as  a  teacher,  and  is  a  well-trained  geologist.  Should  he  be  elected  to 
the  position  in  question  the  state  of  Indiana  would  have  a  state  geolo- 
gist who  would  do  her  credit.    Very  truly  yours,    David  S.  Jordan.** 

Adams  Co.— The  Southern  Section  of  the  Adams  County  Teachers* 
Institute  met  at  Berne,  February  17,  1894,  and  enrolled  288,  more  than 
125  of  whom  were  teachers  engaged  in  the  work  in  Adams  and  adjoin- 
ing counties  The  Linn  Grove  schools  and  the  Berne  schools  are 
closed  on  account  of  the  measles  .     Hon.   J.   E     Wiley,   of  Anderson, 

and  Professor  Riese,  of  Portland,   addressed  the   Berne  institute 

Near  500  young  people  were  added  to  the  Young  People's  Reading  Cir- 
cle since  last  report  . .  Decatur  was  obliged  to  add  another  teacher  to 
her  force  since  school  began.  Supt.  A.  D.  Moffet  is  at  the  helm. . .  .De- 
catur will  have  a  large  class  of  graduates  this  year. 

DePauw  Univbksity. — The  trustees  of  DePauw  are  very  fortunate 
in  securing  Dr.  T.  G.  Duvall  to  fill  the  chair  of  philosophy,  lately  va- 
cated by  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin.  Dr.  Duvall  has  studied  under  some 
of  the  best  teachers  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  is  recognized  as  a 
man  of  superior  ability  in  his  chosen  field  .  . .  The  little  flurry  at  DePauw 
only  served  for  its  betterment.  It  has  knit  together  the  friends  of  the 
university  by  its  reaction,  and  its  prospects  were  never  brighter  than 
now.  The  second  semester  has  started  out  with  a  largely  increased  at- 
tendance. 

LaporTE  Co. — The  teachers*  association  of  this  county  met  Friday 
evening-,  Feb.  2.  Nearly  300  teachers  and  students  were  present.  An 
excellent  musical  program  preceded  a  lecture  by  Arnold  Tompkins. 
After  the  lecture  a  social  meeting  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  work  of 
the  association  was  completed  on  Saturday.  While  this  may  not  have 
been  I^aporte  county's  **best  association,'*  the  attendance  and  interest 
were  greater  than  at  any  previous  meeting.  Supt.  O.  L.  Galbreth  is 
always  in  the  lead,  and  the  results  of  his  work  are  manifest  on  every 
hand. 

Washington  has  within  the  last  few  years  developed  a  remarkable 
taste  for  reading.  It  has  a  reading  room  open  every  evening  in  the 
week  managed  by  young  ladies.  It  has  a  subscription  circulating 
library  with  nearly  one  hundred  subscribers,  each  contributing  $2  a 
year.  It  has  a  public  school  library  which  is  large  and  well  used.  By 
charging  an  admittance  fee  to  commencement  exercises  about  $100  are 
raised  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  this  library.  W.F.  Hoffmann,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  deserves  the  principal  credit  for  this  work 

The  Indiana  Reform  School  for  Boys,  located  near  Plainfield,  is 
doing  a  great-educational  work  and  should  be  classed  among  the  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  is  a  fact  that  85'^  of  all  who  are  sent  there  are  re- 
claimed and  g-ooutand  lead  useful  lives.  Over  3,000  boys  have  thus  been 
reclaimed.  T.  J  Charlton,  the  superintendent,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  work,  and  he  has  conducted  the  institution  in  such  a  way  that  no 
breath  of  scandal  has  ever  been  heard  against  him  or  the  school. 

The  Big  Four  Gazette  Annual  for  1894  is  "a  thing  of  beauty," 
and  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  center-table  in  the  parlor.  It  contains 
a  series  of  pictures  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the  four  big  cities — 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  (the  Big  Four) — and  in 
addition  Indianapolis  is  liberally  represented.  The  name  should  be 
changed  to  the  "Big  Five.*'  H.  M.  Bronson,  of  Indianapolis,  can  give 
all  desired  information  touching  the  Big  Four,  or  Five. 
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The  Benton  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Fowler» 
February  9  and  10.  Only  eight  of  one  hundred  and  twehty  teachers 
were  absent.  All  join  in  saying-  that  the  association  was  the  best  tver 
held  in  the  county.  The  papers  and  discussions  were  all  excellent. 
Prof  C.  W.  Hodirin  lectured  to  a  larg-**  audience,  Friday  evening,  on 
"Webster  and  His  Times."  The  teachers  were  more  than  pleased 
with  Professor  Hodgin's  work.  G.  E.  Rogers,  of  Boswell,  was  elected 
president.  Supt.  Chas.  H.  West  is  holding  a  steady  rein,  and  all  goes 
well.  X . 

Whiti^ey  county  issues  a  manual  only  once  in  two  years.  Its  bi-en- 
nial  for  the  two  years  ending  July  31,  1893,  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen  The  suggestions  as  to  the  purpose  and  methods  in  teaching  the 
various  subjects,  by  Superintendent  Naber,  are  excellent.  The  reasons 
why  a  child  should  take  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  instead  of  se- 
lecting foi  himself,  are  to  the  point,  and  will  certainly  have  the  desired 
effect  in  Whitley  county. 

The  Jay  County  Teachers*  Association  met  in  Portland,  Feb  10. 
The  session  was  an  unusually  interesting  one.  The  papers  read,  re- 
marks made,  the  good  audience  and  interest  manifested  all  tended  to 
make  the  day  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  county.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Georgre  Sum  an,  of  Marion;'  T.  W.  Shimp,  of  Ft.  Recov- 
ery, O  ,  and  G.  F.  Riese,  president  of  the  Portland  Normal.  L.  H. 
Heeler  was  chairman. 

Crawford  Co. — The  annual  session  of  the  Crawford  County  Normal 
School  will  open  April  9  for  a  ten  weeks'  session.  The  instructors  are 
County  Superintendent  J.  R.  Duffin,  J.  W.  Riddle,  president  of  the 
Leavenworth  high-school,  and  J.  H.  Carroll,  of  the  Leavenworth 
schools.  The  Normal  Herald,  a  neat  four-page,  four-column  paper,  is 
published  in  the  interest  of  the  school. 

The  Bluffton  schools,  under  the  direction  of  Supt.  W.  F.  Burris* 
are  achieving  marked  success.  The  local  papers  speak  of  them  in  un- 
qualified terms  of  praise.  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  of  Forum  fame,  recently 
made  these  schools  a  visit,  and  will  return  March  7  to  give  a  lecture  on 
"Scientific  Teaching.*' 

The  boys  at  the  Reform  School  who  are  learning  the  printers'  trade 
have  put  into  print  in  neat  form  all  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
who  a.ttended  the  late  teachers'  association  and  paid  their  fees.  The 
number  i&four  hundred  and  nine,  an  unprecedented  enrollment. 

Harper's  Weekly,  in  its  issue  of  February  10,  contains  an  article  on 
**The  Common  Schools  of  the  United  States"  of  remarkable  interest. 
The  subject  of  school  attendance  in  the  various  states  is  treated  and 
the  showing  is  remakable      It  will  well  repay  the  reading. 

Cass  Co. — Supt.  J.  H.  Gardner  has   already   published  the  program   , 
for  his  next  institute,  Augu.>t  27-31.     This  is  the  first  yet  received,  and 
indicates  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent.     The  schools.of 
the  county  are  reported  in  excellent  condition. 

HuNTiNGToy  graduated  from  its  high-school  eight  stud^ents  at  its 
mid-year  commencement,  January  26.  It  is  the  custom  with  this  school 
to  have  a  baccalaureate  sermon.  Ella  B.  Kirtland  is  principal,  and  R. 
I.  Hamilton,  is  superintendent  of  the  schools. 

DeKalb  county  sustains  a  well -organized  teachers'  association.  P. 
D.  L.  Alspach  is  president  of  it,  and  H.  H.  Keep  is  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  County  Superintendent  Merica  of  course  docs  his 
part  in  making  the  association  a  success. 

Mount  Hope  school,  near  Anderson,  is  a  country  school  that  has 
purchased  alibrary  of  110  volumes  in  a  little  more  than  a  year.  Twenty- 
five  volumes  of  reading  circle  books  have  just  been  added.  Edgar  W. 
Farmer  is  the  teacher. 
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**Thb  Hoosibr''  is  the  name  of  the  senior  class  annnal  of  the  State 
University,  It  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  contain  al>out  200 
pag'es.  It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  all  old  students  and  friends  of 
the  university. 

The  Romk  Normai,  College  will  open  April  2.  It  is  expected  to 
be  a  success.  The  building^  will  be  repaired,  and  the  best  of  accomo- 
dations are  promised.  B.  A.  McMaster  and  W.  G.  Land  are  the  in- 
structors. 

Madison  county  has  organized  a  county  teachers'  association.  Mad- 
ison county  teachers  never  do  things  by  halves.  What  they  undertake 
they  do  thoroughly.     Supt.  I.  V.  Busby  is  in  the  lead  in  this  movement. 

E.  R  Booth,  principal  Technical  School  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  is- 
sued a  chart  of  man  in  history,  biography  and  literature,  illustrating 
his  characteristics  and  moral  nature.      It  is  an  ingenious  work  of  art. 

Rising  Sun  is  enjoying  a  lecture  course  which  is  a  success.  The  local 
paper  gives  the  superintendent  and  teachers  credit  for  doing  what  no- 
body else  has  ever  been  able  to  do.    J.  B.  Evans  is  superintendent. 

The  Indianapolis  High-School  No.  1  at  its  mid-year  commencement 
graduated  just  fifty  pupils.  It  now  has  in  attendance  more  than  one 
thousand,  not  counting  about  twenty-five  post-graduates. 

Shelbyville  employs  thirty-one  teachers  and  all  are  working  har- 
moniously under  the  direction  of  Supt.  J.  C.  Eagle,  who  has  as  his 
motto,  **A  little  better  work  each  succeeding  year,** 

Remember  that  the  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  this 
year  at  Duluth,  Minn.  For  any  Duluth  information  address  R.  E.  Den- 
field,  superintendent  of  the  Duluth  schools. 

Lafayette  school  matters  are  going  well,  and  good  work  is  being 
done.  The  high-school  shows  an  increase  of  about  fifty  over  last  year. 
Edward  Ayres  is  superintendent. 

Query. — A  farmer  allows  one  acre  of  pasture  for  every  five  sheep, 
and  one  acre  of  plowed  land  for  every  eight  sheep;  how  many  sheep  can 
be  kept  on  325  acres?  E.  c. 

Churubusco  has  had  a  regular  high-school  course  for  only  two  years, 
and  will  have  a  graduating  class  of  ten  at  the  close  of  this  year.  Paul 
Wilkie  is  principal. 

Who  Will  Solve?— The  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is 
100  feet,  the  other  two  sides  being  equal;  what  is  the  area?  (Com. 
Arith.,  page  332.) 

RiDGEViLLE  College  will  open  its  spring  term  March  27.  The  new 
president,  George  Hindley,  is  imparting  new  life,  and  the  future  looks 
encouraging. 

The  Globe  Lithographing  and  Printing  Company  of  Chicago  has 
issued  a  series  of  World's  Fair  Views  which  are  excellent  and  cheap. 

PERSONAL. 


F.  H.  Harper  is  now  principal  of  the  CoJutnbus  Business  University. 

W.  S.  RowE,  a  graduate  of  DePauw,  is  principal  of  the  Rising  Sun 
high-school. 

LiiyifJEVS  HiNES,  last  year  of  Noblesville,  is  now  at  work  in  the  Ev- 
ans vi  He  schools. 

Russell  H.  Bedgood,  principal  of  the  Marion  high-school,  has  been 
chosen  principal  of  the  Lafayette  high-school,  to  take  the  place  of  Mr. 
Zeller,  resigned. 

Wm.  M.  Moss,  who  was  recently  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  Indian  school  service,  is  at  present  located  at  Genoa,  Neb.  He  re- 
members kindly  the  **old  folks  at  home.** 
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A.  W.  Rankin,  superintendent  of  West  Superior,  Wis.,  recently  spent 
a  day  in  the  Indianapolis  schools. 

Geo.  F.  Bass,  for  many  years  a  supervisory  principal  in  the  Indianap- 
olis schools  and  at  present  editor  of  The  Young  People,  has  yet  a  few 
open  dates  for  institute  work  the  coming  summer. 

W.  E.  IrfUGBNBEEi,,  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Mitchell  Normal 
school,  but  now  president  of  Austin  College,  located  at  Kffingham,  111., 
will  engage  to  do  institute  work  the  coming  summer. 

B.  F.  Wissi^BR,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  Wayne  county,  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  state,  is  now  assistant  post  master  at  Richmond, 
with  a  salary  of  $1,400.     He  is  also  proprietor  of  the  Richmond  Sun. 

W.  H.  Hershman,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  charge  of  the  Attica 
schools  last  fall.  He  has  just  been  elected  for  next  year  with  a  hand- 
some increase  in  salary.  This  speaks  well  for  Mr.  Hershman  and  the 
trustees  as  well 

I^Ewis  H.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  recently 
made  an  addres>s  to  the  teachers  of  Cleveland,  O.  He  also  represented 
Indiana  in  the  National  Superintendents  Association,  which  was  held 
at  Richmond,  Va. 

John  N.  Myers  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Wabash  coun- 
ty to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Avery  Williams.  This  was 
certainly  a  good  appointment,  as  Mr.  Myers  had  formerly  filled  the 
office  and  did  it  well. 

Rev.  J.  K.  G11.BERT,  formerly  pastor  of  Meridian  street  M.  E.  Church, 
Indianapolis,  but  for  several  years  past  engaged  in  organizing  normal 
Sunday-school  work,  is  a  candidate  for  the  state  superintendency  be- 
fore the  Republican  convention . 

G.  M.  Naber,  superintendent  of  Whitley  county,  is  being  urged  by 
many  of  his  friends  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  state  superintendency 
but  had  not  consented  when  last  heard  from.  His  party  could  easily  do 
worse  than  nominate  our  Naber. 

W.  H.  Elson,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  Parke  county,  last 
year  superintendent  of  the  LaPorte  schools  and  now  supervisory  prin- 
cipal in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  is  making  special  preparation  to  do 
institute  work  the  coming  season. 

Arnoi^d  Tompkins,  now  in  Chicago  University,  recently  paid  the 
Journal  office  a  friendly  visit.  He  was  in  a  specially  good  humor,  as 
the  Reading  Circle  Board  had  just  adopted  his  book,  **The  Philosophy 
of  Teaching,'*  to  be  used  the  coming  year.      This  is  certainly  an  honor. 

J.  N.  Study,  superintendent  of  the  Richmond  schools,  is  a  candidate 
for  nomination  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  the  state  superintendency. 
Mr.  Study  is  a  man  of  large  experience,  and  should  he  be  nominated 
and  elected  will  make  a  superintendent  who  will  represent  the  state 
with  credit. 

T.  J.  Charlton,  superintendent  of  the  Reform  School  for  Boys  a* 
Plainfield  on  the  occasioa  of  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birthday? 
Feb.  17,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Loyal  Legion,  responded  to  a  toast* 
*%incoln  as  a  Boy."  It  was  excellent  and  was  put  in  print,  as  it  should 
have  been. 

P.  P.  STUI.TZ,  superintendent  of  the  Jeffersonville  schools,  has  been 
talked  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  state  superintendency.  Whether  he 
will  be  in  the  race  or  not  the  Journal  cannot  say.  It  can  say  this 
much,  however,  that  Mr.  Stultz  is  a  good  man  who  has  decided  views 
and  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

President  Swain,  of  the  State  University,  has  set  apart  Thursday 
evening  of  each  week  to  be  **at  home"  to  students  and  citizens.  On 
that  evening  he  and  his  wife  devote  themselves  to  receiving  and  enter- 
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tzimng  all  who  may  call.  Both  citizens  and  sttidents'are  making-  a 
wise  use  of  this  opportunity.  The  evening  "at  home"  isfprqnounced  a 
decided  success. 

D.  M .  Gbbting,  superintendent  of  the  Madison  schools,  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  state  superintendency  before  the  Republican  convention. 
Mr.  Geeting-  was  chief  clerk  during  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette,  and  made  one  of  the  most  efficient  clerks  who  ever  filled  the  place. 
He  knows  the  duties  of  the  office  thoroughly,  and  would  make  a  pop- 
ular superintendent. 

WiM,  H.  Glasscock,  chief  clerk  in  the  state  superintendent's  office,  is 
quite  generally  talked  of  as  a  candidate  to  fill  superintendent  Vories* 
place.  Mr.  Glasscock  has  made  an  excellent  deputy  and  would  doubt- 
less make  a  good  chief.  He  is  popular,  and  can  probably  have  the 
nomination  on  the  Democratic  ticket  if  he  desires  it.  He  has  not  yet 
declared  his  intentions. 

J.  A.  2^B];lbr,  for  many  years  past  principal  of  the  LaFayette  high 
school,  and  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  state  as  one  of  Indiana's 
leading  educators,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  principalship  of  Whipple 
Academy,  Jacksonville,  111.  Mr.  Zeller  leaves  many  warm  friends  be- 
hind who  will  regret  to  lose  him  as  a  co-worker,  but  who  will  join  in 
wishing  him  unlimited  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

S.  S.  Parr,  formerly  dean  of  the  DePauw  Normal  school,  but  for  the 
past  five  years  superintendent  of  the  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  schools,  read  a 
paper  before  the  National  Superintendents*  Convention  at  Richmond, 
Va.  On  his  way  home  he  spent  a  day  in  the  Indianapolis  schools  and 
paid  the  Journal  office  a  short  visit.  He  is  looking  well  and  reports 
his  St.  Cloud  work  as  very  agreeable.  He  remembers  very  kindly  his 
old  Indiana  friends 

HuBBRT  M.  Skinnbr,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Brookville 
schools  and  later  chief  cleik  in  the  state  superintendent's  office  under 
J.  W.  Holcombe,  but  for  several  years  past  with  the  American  Book  Co. 
in  Chicago,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  literary  work  as  all  his  friends 
know.  The  Franklin  Democrat,  of  Brookville,  recently  gave  Mr. 
Skinner  a  two-column  write  up.  The  article  is  by  Mrs.  S.  S.  Harell 
and  is  highly  complimentary,  but  not  unduly  so.  Mr.  Skinner  has 
done  and  is  doing  much  valuable  literary  work. 

BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  >  2-tf 

Bakbr  a  Thornton,  of  Indianapolis, 

are  dealers  in  kindergarten  goods  and  primary  supplies.     Send 
for  catalogue.  12-tf 

Indlana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School. — 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantagesto  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kiadergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

Any  teacher  who  wishes  to  engage  in  a  business  entirely  honorable 
and  that  pays  well,  should  read  the  advertisement  on  another  page  of 
Zeb.  K.  Booe. 

Vandalia  Line  Excursions  to  South,  Southeast  and  Southwest  will 
run  on  various  dates  from  now  until  June  5th,  1894,  inclusive.  One  fare 
round  trip.  Call  on  or  address  any  Vandalia  Line  Agent  and  ask  for 
information  contained  in  Circular  No.  327  of  January  20th,  1894.     3-3t 
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Dr.  Kii^mer's  Surb  Headache  Cure  is  the  best,  surest,  safest, 
speediest,  pleasantest  and  cheapest  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  headache, 
neuralgia,  colds  and  fevers,  contains  no  opiates,  strengthens  and  in- 
vigorates mind  and  body.  25  doses  for  25  cents.  Manufactured  by  Dr. 
KiivMER  &  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind  ,  May  25,  '93.  Dr  Kilmer,  Dear  Sir:— Havintr  been  troubled  with 
Headache  from  childhood  on,  I  tried  all  kinds  of  remedies,  allopathic  and  homeopathic 
but  none  have  me  such  sure  and  quick  relief  as  your  sure  headache  curb.  Kesp'j 
Yours,  H.  G.  Sauer,  Pastor  of  St  Pauls  Church. 

S.  R.  WiNCHELL's  Teachers'  Agency,  262  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago.— Does  not  notify  teachers  of  vacancies  until  they  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  appointment.  Aims  to  deal  directly  with  the  school 
•  boards,  and  to  select  one  teacher  who  is  sure  to  meet  the  requirement*. 
Recommends  no  teacher  whom  the  manager  would  not  himself  employ 
under  the  same  circumstances.  One  registration  is  sufficient  until  a 
position  has  been  secured  by  this  agency.  A  local  correspondent  is 
wanted  in  'every  county  where  there  is  a  high  school  or  a  college. 
Write  for  special  terms.       .  2-tf 

Money  lost. — If  you  are  a  good  teacher  and  receiving  $40.00  per 
month  when  you  could  be  receiving  $50.00  or  $60.00;  receiving  $60.00 
when  you  could  be  receiving  $75.00;  receiving  $75.00  when  you  could  be 
receiving  $100.00— you  are  losing  money.  Why  doyou  continue  to  do 
so?  The  North- Western  Teachers'  Agency  is  able  and  willing  to 
help  you.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  write  to  us  and  find  out  what 
the  Agency  can  do  for  you  by  learning  what  it  has  done  for  others.  If 
it  is  almost  daily  helping  others  into  good  positions  it  should  be  able  to 
help  you.  If  you  feel  yourself  to  be  a  good  teacher  and  want  to  change 
your  position  for  a  more  pleasant  or  lucrative  one,  write  for  application 
blank.    J.  H.  Miller,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  3- It 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. — America's  great  health  and  pleasure  resort. 
Are  you  in  search  of  pleasure?  Are  you  a  seeker  after  health?  If  so, 
there  is  one  place  above  all  others  which  should  claim  your  attention. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  **The  Carlsbad  of  America,"  offers  more  and  varied 
attractions  to  the  pleasure  seeker,  tourist  or  invalid  than  any  other 
place  in  the  country,  and  with  the  present  excellent  facilities  for 
reaching  it  via  the  Popular  Big  Four  Route  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  well- 
known  Iron  Mountain  Route,  from  that  point,  no  one  should  miss  a 
trip  to  this  great  resort.  For  full  particulars  call  on  nearest  Agent  of 
the  Big  Four  Route,  or  send  for  illustrated  pamphlets  to  D.  B.  Martin, 
Greneral  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  or  E.  O.  McCormick,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Cincinnati.  3-4t 

First  Steps  in  the  Patriotic  Education  of  Atneriean  Children, 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  W.  R.  CORPS  AND  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSO.  OF  INDIANA. 

THE  PATRIOTIC  PRIMER  FOR  THE  LITTLE  CITIZEN.  ^^^■'•/I.^'^IV."*'"' 

OlTes  tbe  political  hlstorv  of  the  United  States  and  the  relations  of  cblldren  to  the  goTernment  of 
the  home,  the  school  and  their  country  in  a  compact  and  inieresting  form. 

THE  HIST0B7,  ETHICS  and  UANUAL  of  tho  "AtfESICAN  FATBIOTIC  SALT7TE/ 

''OOD  and  our  Country.** 
Explains  the  object  of  the  Salate  and  the  method  of  executing  it.     Bf  mail,  postpaid,  5  eesta. 
The  "  PRIMER  "  and  the  "  SALUTE,"  ordered  tosether,  by  mall,  1 2  cte. 
jiemit  bv  postage  stamps  to  Col.  GEO.  T.  B  ALCH,  33  E.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 

I^diai^a  N^rn^^l  G^H^^^- 

This  school  offers  the  followingr  cour«e8:  Professional,  Acadkmic  and  Business. 
Our  line  of  Professional  work  extends  throufrh  the  entire  course  of  twelve  terms.  The 
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than  any  words  of  ours,  although  we  have  known  the 
institution  since  its  foundation,  is  the  splendid  and  hon- 
orable record  made  by  its  graduates.  In  the  best  schools 
in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  these  graduates  will 
be  found  doing  the  best  and  most  eflFective  work.  Presi- 
dent Holbrook  exacts  and  always  has  a  faithful  perform- 
ance of  whatever  is  undertaken  to  be  performed  so  that 
the  graduates  know  how  to  do  good  work,  hold  their  places 
and  command  the  best  salaries.  They  know  how  to  set 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  advance  the  school  system  in 
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speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  these  points,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  university  has  entered  upon  a  new 
and  unprecedentedly  pr  >sperous  era  in  its  long  and  cred- 
itable history. — Editorial. — American  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation, November  9,  1893. 
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Profbssok  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Among-  the  present  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  essential  requisites 
of  the  teacher  is  a  knowledge  of  at  least  the  elementary  principles  of 
theScience  of  the  Mind.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  to  kaow 
something  of  his  own  mental  capabilities  and  to  have  some  idea  of  how 
to  measure  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  children  under  his  charge  be- 
fore he  can  conscientiously  essay  to  teach.  In  no  other  publication  is- 
this  subject  so  comprehensively,  so  interestingly  and  so  instructively 
treated,  as  in  this  charmingly  written  book.  The  easy  conversational 
style  of  the  author,  his  entire  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  his  ability  to 
present  the  leading  facts  in  language  which  even  the  youngest  and 
most  inexperienced  teacher  can  understand  and  learn  how  to  apply  to 
the  best  advantage,  must  challenge  the  admiration  of  every  teacher 
who  takes  up  the  work.  This  is  practically  a  book  on  tactf  as  it  pre- 
sents in  an  original,  clear,  and  remarkably  successful  manner  the  com- 
mon sense  phase  of  the  teacher's  qualifications. 

Sent  post  or  express  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt 
of  $1.25. 

This  book  is  part  of  the 
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complete    in  five  standard,   reliable   and  comparatively  inexpensive 
volumes  as  follows 

Vol.      I. — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.     (Page, 
revised.) 
.  Vol.     II. — The  Teacher  in  Literature. 
Vol.  III. — Practical  Lessons  in  Science. 
Vol.  IV. — Practical  Lessons  in  Psychology. 
Vol.     V. — Manual  of  Useful  Information. 

These  five  books,  handsomely  printed  on  heavy  paper  and  elegantly 
bound  in  uniform  style,  in  twilled  silk  cloth,  with  gilt  back  and  side 
stamps,  will  be  delivered  in  a  neat  case,  all  charges  paid,  for  $6.50. 
Each  book  in  this  library  is  a  standard  publication^  by  an  author  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  and  as  the  set,  complete,  covers  in  the  most  practica- 
and  serviceable  manner  possible  the  entire  requirements  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  teacher,  it  meets,  as  will  readily  be  observed,  the  acttml 
need  of  the  teacher  as  never  before  done, 
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PEDAGOGICS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


(A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Indiana  State  Teachers*  Association, 
December  28,  1893.) 

REV.    F.    E.    DEWHURST,   INDIANAPOLIS. 

I  do  not  know  who  framed  the  subject  that  has  been  as- 
signed to  me  in  this  discussion,  but  I  wish  to  warn  him  that 
in  selecting  a  title  so  generously  Tague  he  has  incurred  great 
risk.  A  colt  shut  up  in  a  box  stall  is  reasonably  out  of  the 
way  of  mischief,  but,  let  loose  in  a  ten-acre  lot,  he  has  a  great 
chance  to  caper.  I  claim  at  once  the  prerogative  and  free- 
dom of  my  capacious  ranch.  Off  somewhere  on  the  distant 
horizon,  however,  I  perceive  two  stakes  driven  down,  where, 
perhaps,  the  fence  was  meant  to  be  built.  The  first  stake 
is  "Pedagogics;"  the  second  stake  is  the  "Bible."  I  shall  at 
least  try  not  to  jump  the  stakes. 

What  meaning,  then,  can  this  phrase  have  for  us — The 
Pedagogics  of  the  Bible?  Doubtless  we  might  have  had  a 
more  exact  and  felicitous  term  than  Pedagogics  for  the  mod- 
ern thought  that  we  denote  by  it — the  science  of  teaching; 
the  connected  account  of  the  methods  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge and  of  educating  the  mind.  The  original  pedagogue 
was  not  even  the  teacher,  but  the  servant  who  conducted  the 
child  to  the  teacher,  as  is  suggested  in  Paul's  metaphorical 
use  of  the  expression  in  his  reference  to  the  Jewish  law  as 
the  pedagogue  who  led  us  to  Christ  and  left  us  with  Him,  the 
real  teacher,  to  be  instructed.  Then,  afterward,  the  peda- 
gogue was  the  teacher  himself,  but  pedagogics — that  is  not 
what  the  pedagogue  has  in  his  pack;  it  is  rather  some  other 
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pedagopfue's  account  of  the  methods  and  principles  by  which 
his  fellow-pedagogues  should  or  do  teach.  By  the  pedagogics 
of  Froebel  we  understand  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  of 
which  Froebel  was  the  expounder. 

Is  there,  then,  any  pedagogics  of  the  Bible?  Is  there  any 
Biblical  professor  of  the  science  of  teaching?  Is  there  any 
book  among  its  many  and  varied  books  that  deals  with  pro- 
cesses and  methods  of  education?  Even  at  the  risk  of  jump- 
ing the  stake,  1  must  declare  that  I  know  of  none.  The  books 
of  the  Bible  enter  many  domains.  There  are  chronicles,  and 
history,  and  biography;  there  is  poetry  and  philosophy;  there 
is  allegory,  and  legend,  and  drama;  there  are  orations,  and 
sermons,  and  letters..  But  I  do  not  discover  any  book  on 
pedagogics  any  more  than  I  discover  one  on  homeopathy  or 
horticulture.  And  reasonably  enough,  for,  in  a  broad  sejase, 
the  science  of  teaching  is  a  modern  science.  There  naturally 
could  be  no  explicit  doctrine  of  education  contained  in  the 
Bible.  Yet  a  thing  may  be  implicit  where  it  is  not  explicit 
The  Bible  is  full  of  men  who  are  teaching;  it  is  full  of  the 
substance  and  results  of  their  teaching;  and  behind  teacher 
and  doctrine  lies  revealed  in  the  background  the  method  of 
their  teaching.  The  pedagogical  revelation  of  the  Bible  will 
necessarily  be  unconscious  and  indirect.  Here  we  may  learn 
much,  for  a  man  may  hardly  conceal  his  method  and  prompt- 
ing principle. 

So,  then,  we  are  to  find  out  not  what  the  Bible  teaches; 
we  are  not  to  inquire  whether  its  teaching  is  true  or  in  what 
sense  it  is  true,  but  w^e  are  to  ask  what  methods  of  teaching 
are  disclosed  in  the  substance  of  the  teaching  itself;  what 
sort  of  approach  did  the  teachers  of  the  Bible  make  to  the 
mind,  and  are  these  methods,  any  or  all  of  them,  of  perma- 
nent value  to  mankind.  There  are  at  least  three  methods  of 
teaching  disclosed  in  the  Bible  which  are  quite  apparent  and 
quite  easUy  distingu-ished  from  one  another.  I  shall  indicate 
each  of  these  briefly. 

I. — THE   DOGMATIC   METHOD. 

First,  there  is  the  dogmatic  method  of  teaching.  Dogma, 
as  you  know,  is  a  derivative  from  Dokeo,  but  a  derivative 
which  has  passed  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state.  The  verb 
has  a  very  flowing  and  liquid  meaning.    It  deals  with  the 
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appearances  of  things.  It  qualiJfles  and  suspends  judginent, 
as  when  we  say  of  something,  *T[t  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
80,*'  lest  we  shall  say  it  too  strongly  and  be  too  positive  nbout 
it  But  bv  the  time  we  hare  reached  the  familiar  derivati^'^, 
dogma,  lo!  the  temperature  has  fallen,  the  frost  has  come,  and 
the  liquid,  flowing,  apologetic  verb  has  frozen  into  a  term 
which  means  decree.  The  dogma  was,  perhaps,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  legal  opinion  laid  down  by  the  judge,  and,  when 
laid  down,  it,  like  modern  judicial  decisions,  had  the  force 
of  law  and  the  entire  weight  of  judicial  authority  behind  it. 

So  we  must  take  the  word  dogma  for  what  it  is.  We  can 
probably  never  put  blankets  enough  around  it  or  get  it  near 
enough  to  the  fire  again  to  thaw  it  out  and  make  it  Qow  in 
the  channels  of  opinion  mildly  and  apologetically  expressed. 
Dogmatic  teaching  is  simply  authoritative  teaching.  It  pro- 
ceeds inward  from  without.  It  asserts  and  asks  acceptance 
and  belief.  It  is  the  faculty  of  intellect  propelled  by  the  fac- 
ulty of  wilL 

This,  now,  is  one  of  the  methods  that  we  find  in  the  Bible. 
The  ten  commandments  are  ten  dogmas.  Moses  gave  them 
to  the  people  with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority  behind 
them,  and  with  the  added  weight  of  his  assertion  that  the 
commandments  were  given  immediately  from  God  himself. 
The  writings  of  the  prophets  are  full  of  dogmatic  passages, 
rising  at  times  to  the  lofty  heights  of  spiritual  insight,  where 
the  authority  behind  the  dogma  ceases  to  be  that  of  mere 
will  and  resolves  itself  into  the  authority  of  a  soul  consumed 
in  the  fire  of  its  inspired  earnestness  and  zeal.  The  epistles 
of  Paul,  again,  are  marked  every  here  and  there  by  the  dog- 
matic method.  He  lays  down  rule  and  precept  to  his  spirit- 
ual children,  and  at  times  constrains  them  with  the  compul- 
sion of  his  personal  authority.  There  is  no  time  to  particu- 
larize or  to  give  extended  illustrations  of  the  dogmatic  method 
in  the  Bible.  We  must  ask,  however,  what  is  its  significance 
and  value.    Just  this,  as  it  seems  to  me: 

The  docrmatic  method  has  the  same  value  to  human  de- 
velopment that  the  pressure  of  the  gardener's  hands  has  to 
the  tender  sapling.  The  growth  of  the  sapling  must  come 
from  within;  it  must  follow  the  law  of  its  own  being;  it  must 
find  its  life  and  work  out  its  own  salvation  in  its  environ- 
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ment.  If  the  gardener  takes  the  tree  and  carves  such  strange 
and  wonderfnl  shapes  out  of  it  as  sometimes  we  see  upon  our 
lawns  under  the  name  of  landscape  gardening,  he  has  dis- 
figured and  mutilated  the  tree,  just  as  much  as  if  a  landscape 
barber  should  execute  a  similar  performance  on  his  custom- 
er's beard.  But  if  the  gardener  straightens  the  tender  trunk 
of  the  sapling,  which  nature  intended  for  erect  growth,  but 
which  has  been  bent  and  twisted  by  the  wind,  he  has  done 
a  merciful  and  truly  educating  act,  though  it  is  throughout 
of  tlie  dogmatic  sort;  it  is  external  pressure;  it  is  the  will  of 
the  gardener  coercing  the  will  and  habit  of  the  tree. 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  there  is  a  permanent,  though  lim- 
ited place  for  the  dogmatic  method  in  the  development  of 
every  child?  Chronologically,  the  ten  commandments  pre- 
cede the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  chronologically,  a  certain- 
amount  of  precept  precedes  the  working  principles  in  the 
child's  life.  I  affirm  this  with  some  degree  of  reluctance,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  in  many  instances  the  dispensation 
of  law  and  precept  is  prolonged  beyond  its  legitimate  limits; 
the  crutch  and  bandage  are  used  after  the  blood  and  inuscles^ 
should  be  allowed  to  do  their  work. 

Nevertheless,  I  should  be  sorry  if  the  gardener  did  not  walk 
often  through  the  nurseiy  and  straighten  the  young  saplings 
that  the  wind  had  bent  or  that  had  pushed  their  young: 
branches  into  each  others  way.  So,  for  one,  I  should  be 
sorry  if,  in  the  immature  stage  of  life,  the  dogmatic  method 
were  not  used  for  just  what  it  is  worth.  A  child's  life  may 
easily  get  the  twist  of  false  ideas,  of  bad  habits,  before  the 
inner  law  of  its  life  becomes  effectual;  the  only  resort  ihea 
is  to  have  the  child  feel  the  restraint  of  those  customs  ai  d 
conventions  into  which  society  is  already  crystallized,  though 
that  same  child  may,  at  some  future  day,  under  the  compul- 
sion of  a  higher  law,  help  to  set  them  aside. 

II. — THE   ALLEGORICAL   METHOD. 

The  second  method  of  teaching  which  the  Bible  illustrates 
is  the  allegorical  method.  This  is  primarily  a  method  of  in- 
terpretation rather  than  a  method  of  teaching,  but  it  speed- 
ily resolves  itself  into  a  method  of  teaching.  The  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation  is  that  which  looks  for  an  inner 
spiritual  meaning  behind  the  primary  historical  or  grammat- 
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ical  meaning  of  any  statement  It  holds  to  an  exoteric  ajii 
an  esoteric  meaning  in  everything.  Now,  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures  was  the  prevailing  rabbinical 
method.  A  Jewish  rabbi  was  not  concerned  to  find  the  mean- 
ing which  the  grammatical  and  historical  sense  yielded,  or  at 
least  he  was  not  moved  to  stop  when  he  had  found  that  mean- 
ing; there  was  still  another  meaning  within  this  outward  and 
primary  sense.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  opening  pages  of 
Matthew  you  will  find  abundant  illustrations  of  the  allegorical 
method  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are 
connected  there  with  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus.  There 
is  perhaps  not  one  of  those  quotations  that,  in  their  primary 
historical  setting,  has  any  reference  to  Christ.  They  are  sus- 
ceptible of  that  interpretation  because  the  allegorical  method 
was  the  generally  accepted  and  popular  method.  It  was  no 
otfense  to  put  a  meaning  into  words  which  the  grammatical 
and  historical  interpretation  of  them  would  not  yield.  This 
fact  is,  of  course,  of  utmost  importance  in  interpreting  the 
Scriptures,  but  into  that  field  the  present  subject  does  not 
lead  us.  The  allegorical  method,  as  we  know,  has  been  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  in  the  teaching  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
whose  influence  has  been  and  is  very  great,  even  outside  his 
immediate  followers.  Swedenborg  also  said,  **There  is  a 
meaning  behind  the  meaning."  We  must  get  at  that,  for 
there,  in  the  holy  of  holies,  lies  the  truth.  What,  then,  are  we 
to  say  of  the  value  of  the  allegorical  and  esoteric  method? 

First,  that  we  should  recognize  the  implicit  truth  in  it. 
There  is  always  a  meaning  that  lies  within  the  merely  formal 
expression  of  that  meaning.  Turner  put  together  a  certain 
grouping  of  colors  on  his  canvas  and  called  it  a  sunset.  An 
impatient  inspector  of  the  picture  said,  "No  one  ever  saw  a 
sunset  like  that."  "Don't  you  wish  you  could?"  was  Turner's 
tart  reply.  The  critic  saw  all  the  pigment  that  was  on  the 
canvas,  but  he  lacked  that  su]btle  sense  which  resolved  it  all 
into  the  sunset  vision  which  Turner  himself  beheld.  I  my- 
self remember  a  picture  of  Turner's  that,  at  first  glance, 
seemed  to  be  only  a  confused  blending  of  reds,  blues  and 
fercens  successively  whirled  with  the  brush  about  the  canvas, 
leaving  a  dark  place  in  the  center  of  the  whirl  which  gave 
the  name  to  the  picture  of  ^*The  Grotto."     If  I,  in  my  bewilder- 
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ment,  had  asked  the  painter,  **Where,  please,  is  the  grotto?" 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  said,  ^TTou  numskull,  there  it  is; 
walk  into  it"  Well,  the  point  is  that  Turner  appealed,  and 
rightly  enough,  to  a  sense  finer  than  that  which  could  detect 
mere  pigments;  he  appealed  to  an  interpreting  spirit  which 
resided  somewhere  behind  the  mere  organs  of  vision.  He  that 
had  eyes  to  see  could  see. 

It  is  the  same  with  that  subtle  aroma  of  the  human  spirit 
that  we  call  the  sense  of  humor.  A  group  of  men  were  laugh- 
ing heartily  over  the  spontaneous  humor  that  sprang  from 
one  and  another  of  the  company.  One  only  did  not  laugh; 
he  did  not  see  the  point,  and  was  constantly  asking  for  an 
explanation.  (Think  of  explaining  a  joke!)  At  last  one  of 
the  company  said,  in  despair:  "Oh,  John,  we  shall  have  to 
pound  these  jokes  into  your  head  with  a  hammer."  John 
only  opened  his  eyes  a  little  wider  with  surprise,  and  sol- 
emnly asked:  "Do  they  ever  pound  jokes  into  people  with  ham- 
mers?" I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  could  help  such  a  man 
as  that  except  a  dose  of  Swedenborg.  He  needed  the  inner 
sense.  The  grammatical  sense  was  clear  enough,  but  the 
meaning  behind  the  meaning;  the  flash  of  light  that  comes 
frbm  the  sudden  collision  of  contradictory  ideas,  which  is  the 
soul  of  humor — what  could  give  him  that? 

But  I  may  seem  to  wander  from  the  real  question  as  to  the 
allegorical  method,  though  I  trust  there  is  a  side  light  from 
these  illustrations.  But  having  said  this,  for  the  rest  and 
as  to  the  ordinary  meaning  put  upon  the  allegorical  method, 
it  seems  to  me  fallacious  and  misleading  in  the  extreme;  for, 
unless  we  can  wrest  the  true  and  last  meaning  of  a  thought 
from  its  grammatical  setting  and  its  historical  significance, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  us  that  we  have  ever  hit  the  right 
meaning.  There  is  no  standard  that  is  not  to  the  last  degree 
arbitrary.  Dr.  Martineau  has  not  spoken  too  forcibly  when 
he  says  that  "this  method  has  spoiled  the  whole  history  of 
Biblical  exposition,  turning  the  Scriptures  into  an  occult 
cipher  writing,  speaking  only  to  those  whom  the  spirit  fur- 
nishes with  the  secret  key.  Increments  to  theology  from  c))i8 
source  are  arbitrary  and  illusory,  and  stand  in  no  secure  re- 
lation to  the  progress  of  the  world."  So  far,  then,  as  the 
pedagogics  of  the  Bible  are  of  the  allegorical  sort  they  are  to 
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be  mainly  avoided.  The  whole  rabbinical  method  of  inter- 
preting the  Old  Testament  was  allegorical  and  it  lias  crept 
in  places  into  the  New  Testament  Paul  himself  had  the 
rabbinical  training,  and  never  wholly  divested  himself  of  that 
method,  so  that  sometimes  we  have  to  look  within  the  shell 
and  form  of  his  teaching  to  find  its  truth.  The  truth  of  his 
teaching  is  not  destroyed  by  the  form;  it  is  time  in  spite  of 
the  form. 

The  allegorical  method,  in  this  sense  of  it,  has,  1  suppose, 
pretty  nearly  passed  from  our  forms  of  education.  The  ves- 
tige of  truth  will  and  ought  to  remain.  For  every  child  must 
begin  with  the  outer  meanings  of  things.  He  must  think  as 
a  child  and  speak  as  a  child.  There  is  an  esoteric  meaning 
which  only  the  growing  wisdom  and  experience  will  grasp. 
The  use  of  the  legend  and  myth;  the  fable  and  tale  are  tlie 
trne  uses  of  the  aDegorical  method.  I  am  willing  to  have 
a  child  believe  in  St.  Nicholas  just  as  long  as  he  can ;  I  would 
not  ruthlessly  banish  the  fairies  and  the  Brownies.  The  cold 
and  bare  rationalism  which  many  believe  to  be  the  only 
method  of  truth  will  serve  only  to  stunt  the  imagination,  and 
what  shall  we  do  if  our  wings  are  clipped?  One  of  the  sad- 
dest confessions  in  recent  history  that  I  know  of  is  the  confes- 
sion ol  Darwin  that  in  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  scientific 
method  he  had  lost  the  love  of  poetry  and  the  iK)wer  to  ap- 
preciate it.  The  allegorical  or  esoteric  method  teaches  truth 
in  part,  and  the  chief  caution  which  the  teacher  here  needs 
to  heed  in  that  which,  with  great  wisdom,  Phillips  Brooks 
once  expressed.  He  said:  "You  must  teach  your  children 
truth  in  part,  but  the  partial  tinith  you  teach  them  must  be 
true,  and  so  have  in  it  the  essential  completeness  of  all  truth, 
else  they  will  outgrow  it  and  cast  it  off,  as  hundreds  of  grow- 
ing children  do  leave  behind  them  the  wliole  well-meant  but 
narrowly  conceived  religion  of  their  nurseries  as  they  pass 
out  of  the  nursery  doors  into  the  world." 

THE    METHOD   OF  JESUS. 

In  the  third  place,  and  finally,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say 
about  the  method  which  we  will  call  the  pedagogics  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  was  pre-eminently  a  great  teacher,  and,  though  he  had 
no    formulated    science    of    teaching,    and    doubrtess    never 
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thought  of  it  in  the  light  of  method,  we  may,  nevertheless, 
d(  (luce  a  method  from  the  substance  of  the  teaching  itself. 

Under  this  head  of  the  method  of  Jesus  I  woidd  like  to 
group  three  thoughts  that  are  naturally  suggested. 

1.  The  first  and  most  obvious  thing  in  the  method  of 
Jesus'  teaching  is  what  we  ma^'  call  the  constructive,  the 
architectural  quality  in  it.  He  builds  upon  the  foundation 
and  the  courses  already  laid.  The  parables  in  which  so  much 
of  Jesus'  teaching:  is  enshrined  are  the  illustrations  of  this 
quality.  It  is  the  analogical  method — that  which  proceeds 
from  something  familiar  and  concrete  to  a  principle  rhat  is 
unfamiliar  and  that  becomes  illumined  in  the  light  of  some 
common  and  homely  fact.  Jesus  was  a  great  obsei^ver.  How 
great  an  observer  1  suppose  we  can  never  know,  because  we 
miss  the  point  entirely  of  many  of  the  little  indirect  allusions 
that  gave  point  to  his  words.  But  we  know  how  he  drew  on 
all  nature,  and  life,  and  society  to  point  his  lessons.  The 
humble  lily  in  the  field  that  many  would  have  missed,  as 
welJ  as  the  catastrophe  at  the  tower  of  Siloam,  which  the 
newspaper  reporters  would  be  sure  not  to  have  missed;  the 
little  child  looking  up  into  his  face  with  innocent  ey(*^^,  as  well 
as  the  haughty  Pharisee,  ostentatiously  praying  in  church. on 
the  Sabbath  and  wrecking  banks  on  week  days;  the  seed  fall- 
ing on  the  rocks,  and  the  thorns,  and  the  ground,  as  well  as 
the  marriage  festival,  with  its  great  procession — all  these 
things,  almost  all  things,  were  in  his  eye  and  memory,  and 
ihi^y  served  their  purpose  in  making  entrance  to  the  mind 
for  some  vaster  and  more  important  fact. 

All  this  in  the  method  of  Jesus  is  so  obvious  and  so  well  un- 
derstood by  you  all,  and,  I  may  add,  so  generally  absorbed  into 
all  modern  ideas  of  education,  that  I  do  not  need  to  empha- 
size it,  though  it  would  be  pleasant  to  linger  in  a  field  so 
attractive  and  so  full  of  illustration  of  that  method  which  is 
mc  st  fruitful  of  all  in  reaching  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

2,  The  s(»cond  element  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  I 
would  emphasize  a  moment  was  the  intensely  personal  char- 
acter of  it.  You  know  that  President  Garfield  once  said  that 
his  idf?a  of  a  college  was  a  log,  with  Mark  Hopkins  on  one 
end  and  himself  on  the  other.  That  was  a  fine  tribute  to 
the  eternal  indispenableness  ot  the  personal  element  in  teach- 
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ing,  to  the  need  of  exalted  and  earnest  character.  Whatever 
else  gets  into  a  pupil's  mind,  the  teacher  gets  there  ulti- 
mately, and  his  teaching  is  largely  determined  by  what  he  is 
himself.  The  primary  and  the  final  qualification  of  a  great 
teacher  is  that  he  shall  be  a  great  soul.  This  is  what  pro- 
foundly impresses  me  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He  is  not 
delivering  over  something  to  his  disciples;  he  is  simply  com- 
municating himself.  That  was  true  also  of  Sdcrates;  but 
when  I  read  the  brilliant  dialogues,  with  the  relentless  cross- 
fire of  question  and  answer,  I  am  impressed  by  the  greatness 
of  the  int(»llectual  dialectic;  I  feel  that  the  master  is  indeed, 
as  he  called  himself,  "a  gad-fly,"  who  will  torment  us  until 
we  find  and  recognize  his  truth.  It  is  a  tremendous  but  an 
overbearing  personality.  Now,  there  is  not  a  word,  or  scene, 
or  colloquy  in  the  gospels  that  does  not  reveal  the  personal 
element  in  the  method  of  Jesus,  but  it  is  an  engaging,  a  sym- 
pathetic, an  all-comprehending  personality;  it  does  not  crush 
the  soul  with  the  sense  of  its  ignorance  and  impotence,  but 
it  inspires  it  until  it  feels  the  sense  of  divinity  within  itself. 
It  was  confessedly  a  great  soul  that  could  have  so  profoundly 
influenced  a  dozen  men  that  they  revolutionized  the  world. 

3.  I  have  now  barely  time  to  mention  a  third  quality  in 
the  method  of  Jesus.  What  I  mean  is  his  undaunted  faith 
in  the  fitness  of  truth  and  of  the  human  soul  for  each  other, 
and  in  the  power  of  truth  to  emancipate  a  soul.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  the  idea  of  education  that  is  now  commanding  the 
recognition  of  thoughtful  educators  is  simply  this:  that  edu- 
cation consists  mainly  in  setting  at  liberty  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind;  in  enabling  a  soul  to  discover  and  to  be  itself. 
And  it  seems  to  me  in  every  way  an  ennobling  idea  of  the 
teacher's  art.  It  does  not  rest  on  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas  which  John  Locke  pretty  etfectually  exploded, 
though  he  formulated  no  satisfactory  philosophy  of  his  own. 
lUil  it  rests  upon  the  sound  conviction  that  real  education 
nmst,  after  all.  come  from  within.  It  is  not  a  cramming  pro- 
cess; it  is  an  evolving  process,  it  leads  the  mind  to  the  dis- 
covery of  itself;  and  this  precisely  is  what  Jesus  aflirmod  in 
other  words  when  he  said:  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and 
tho  truth  shall  make  you  free.'' 

I  think  we  all  know  from  our  own  intellectual  experience 
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and  from  our  relation  to  others  as  teachers  something  of  the 
meaning  of  this  word  of  Jesus.  We  know  how  we  have 
almost  lea])ed  toward  some  new  perception  of  truth  and 
claimed  it  as  our  own,  and  felt  the  sense  of  a  new  freedom, 
of  an  enlargement  of  ourselves,  just  as  if  some  bond  that 
held  us  had  been  snapped.  It  has  been  our  privilege,  too,  to 
see  the  light  dawn  upon  the  faces  of  others  as  they  have  had 
kindred  experiences.  Truth  of  any  sort  in  any  spliere  is  in- 
deed emancipating;  it  frees  the  powers  of  the  soul;  it  is  the 
truest  pedagogic  method. 

Now,  if  we  put  together  these  three  qualU'ies  in  the  raetl#d 
of  tlesus — the  constructive  quality,  building  on  the  founda- 
tion of  experience  already  acquired;  the  personal  contact  and 
the  serene  trust  of  the  truth  as  the  emancipating  principle, 
we  have  as  the  result  a  pedagogical  method  of  supreme  and 
permanent  importance.  It  is  all  implicit  and  unconaciouj^ 
like  the  rest.  There  was  no  avowed  and  conscious  method; 
it  wus  artless  art,  but  perhaps  of  all  the  more  value  for  that 
very  reason.  As  the  tendency  of  modern  Christian  theology 
is  to  become  Christo-centric,  so  may  we  say  of  the  pedagogics 
of  the  Bible,  that  so  far  as  the  Bible  suggests  a  method  of 
teaching,  that  method  is  substantially  expressed  in  the  qual- 
ities and  characteristics  that  we  find  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Being  in  no  sense  a  teacher  of  the  aii:  of  teaching,  he  never- 
theless so  taught  that  no  teacher  can  afford  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  his  ait  and  method.  "He  taught  as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes." 


NATURE  AND  ART  AS  ELEMENTS  OF  EDUCATION.* 


JENNIE  PATE,   EDINBURG. 


^'Not  a  tree, 

A  plant,  a  blossom,  but  contains  a  folio  volume. 
We  may  read,  and  read,  and  read  again,  and  still  find  some- 
thing new; 
Something  to  please  and  something  to  instruct." 

How  often  have  we  watched  a  favorite  Jlower  unfold  from 
the  blushing  bud  into  the  perfect  blossouL  Day  by  day,  slowly 
but   surely,   Nature's   gentle   fini;;er8  pi.kh   aside  the  petals. 

*Re ad  before  Johnson  County  Association,  December  1,  1893. 
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There  is  no  forcing  of  the  leaves;  only  tender  touches  of  sun 
and  dew.  May  we  not,  as  teachers,  find  a  lesson  here?  God 
has  given  into  our  keeping  his  immortal  blossoms;  a  carel-^ss 
hand,  a  rude  touch  will  blight  their  beauty  forever,  and  the 
plant  that  promised  so  much  in  the  beginning,  for  want  of 
proper  care,  may  become  a  dwarfed  and  ugly  shrub. 

'^Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom,  and, 
with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding."  This  is  the  true 
meaning  of  education.  We  are  drifting  away  from  the  old  no- 
tion that  education  consists  of  an  accumulation  of  facts.  "If 
to  possess  facts  simply  is  education,  then  an  encyclopedia  is 
better  educated  than  a  man."  Here  a  picture  passes  before 
our  mental  vision.  From  a  steaming  caldron  we  see  the 
Beraphic  Squeers  ladling  out  noxious  doses  in  a  wooden  spoon. 
Each  boy  receives  the  same  quantity,  irrespective  of  size  or 
capacity,  and,  in  course  of  time,  his  poor  little  head  becomes 
of  the  same  material  as  the  instrument  of  torture  which  is 
so  deftly  handled  by  his  tormentor.  Dickens  has  certainly 
painted  a  very  grotesque  picture,  but  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  our  so-called  teachers  cram  the  craniums  of  their  pu- 
pils bears  a  close  resemblance  to  it.  The  man  who  is  able  to 
understand  his  oM'n  faculties  and  who  has  the  power  to  ac- 
quire new  knowled£:e  through  his  own  discoveries,  in  other 
words,  who  knows  himself  and  who  knows  how  to  best  gov- 
ern himself,  is  the  educated  man.  It  is  our  business,  as 
teachers,  to  incite  the  minds  of  our  pupils  to  thinking.  Facts 
are  dry,  fleshless  things.  Clothe  them  with  the  living  tissues 
of  thought  and  they  become  symmetrical  forms,  vigorous  with 
intellectual  life.  This  quotation  from  Beecher  we  think 
worthy  of  our  earnest  consideration:  ^^ducation  is  Ihe 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  whole  of  one's  self.  Men  are 
often  like  knives  with  many  blades;  they  know  how  to  open 
one  and  only  one;  all  the  rest  are  buried  in  the  handle,  and 
they  are  no  better  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had 
been  made  with  but  one  blade.  .Many  men  use  but  one  or 
two  faculties  out  of  the  score  with  which  they  are  endowed. 
A  man  is  educated  who  knows  how  to  make  a  tool  of  every 
faculty — how  to  open  it,  how  to  keep  it  sharp,  and  how  to  ap- 
ply it  to  all  practical  purposes."  We  cannot  afford  to  deal 
wholly  with  abstractions.    We  must  present  the  concrete,  the 
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picture  side  of  life.  Nature  here  steps  in  to  assist  us.  Listen 
to  Froebel:  "The  child  should  be  made  thoroughly  intiiaute 
with  nature.  Nothing  so  firmly  connects  teacher  and  scholar 
*  *  *  as  the  common  effort  to  employ  thenisf^lves  with 
nature."  The  eye  that  has  been  trained  to  see  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  the  ear  that  has  become  attuned  to  her  sweet 
melodies  will  intuitively  turn  away  from  all  that  is  coarse  and 
degrading  and  will  seek  out  only  the  refining  and  elevadug 
influences  of  life.  "As  the  world  goes,  it  is  something  to  be 
able  to  say,  T.  have  been  happy  for  two  hours,' "  wrote  James 
R.  Lowell,  one  autumn  day,  long  ago,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
"I  wanted  to  tell  you,  too,  what  glorious  fall  weather  we  are 
having,  clear  and  champagney,  the  northwest  wind  crisping 
Fresh  pond  to  steel  blue.  How  I  do  love  the  earth!  I  feel 
it  thrill  under  my  feet.  I  feel,  somehow,  as  if  it  were  con- 
scious of  my  lote,  as  if  something  passed  into  my  dancing 
blood  from  it,  and  1  get  rid  of  that  TERRIBLE  duty  feeling: 
^What  nght  have  I  to  be?'"  Do  we  not  pity  the  man  whose 
life  is  a  narrow  round  of  practical  realities,  who  sees  nothing 
in  nature  but  the  material  means  of  existence?  Verily,  "hav- 
ing eyes  he  sees  not,  and  having  ears  he  hears  not."  What 
a  grand  old  world  it  is!  Earth,  and  sky,  and  sea  rival  one  an- 
other in  their  ministry  of  beauty. 

"Lcok  on  the  beautiful  world  and  read  the  truth 

In  her  fair  page;  see,  every  season  brings 
New  change  to  her  of  everlasting  youth; 

Still  the  green  soil  with  joyous  living  things 
Swarms;  the  wide  air  is  full  of  joyous  wings, 

And  myriads  still  are  happy  in  the  sleep 
Of  ocean's  azure  gulfs,  and  where  he  flings 

The  restless  surge.  Eternal  love  doth  keep 
In  his  complaisant  arms,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep." — Bry- 
ant. 

Nature  is  perfect  in  all  her  plans,  even  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails. She  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny.  So  wonderful  are 
her  laws  that  the  scientist  who  devotes  his  energies  to  un- 
raveling her  mysteries  is  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  Cre- 
ator in  his  profound  admiration  for  the  things  created.  "The 
poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  doth  glance  from  heavea 
to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,"  as  he  bodies  forth  in  sweet- 
est song  the  exquisite  creations  of  his  teeming  brain.    The 
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musician's  sensitive  ear  catches  the  music  of  the  forest  and 
the  brooklet's  silverv  song.  Inspired  by  the  rhythmic  sounds^ 
he  pours  out  his  soul  in  divine  melodies.  The  sculptor  fash- 
ions the  shapeless  clay  into  forms  of  symmetry  and  grace. 
The  artist  dips  his  brush  in  the  golden  glow  of  the  western 
sky  and  his  sunset  lives  forever.  Science,  literature,  music^ 
sculpture  and  painting — all  draw  their  sustenance  from  the 
same  fount.  Is  it  not  our  duty,  dear  teachers,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  our  pupils  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  nature's  handi- 
work? To  lead  them  to  become,  through  this  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, reverent  worshipers  at  its  Author's  shrine?  The  floraf 
pages  of  nature's  glorious  volume  are  full  of  interesting  and 
instructive  lessons.  When  we  remember  the  countless  vari- 
eties of  plants  and  trees  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  can  realr 
ize  from  what  an  inexhaustible  mine  we  draw  these  treas^ 
ures  of  learning.  Some  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  earth  turit 
back  the  pages  of  memory  to  associations  with  the  flowers  of 
childhood.  It  is  said  of  Pope  that  when  weary  and  troubled 
he  would  spend  hours  near  a  violet  bed,  which,  when  a  child,, 
he  had  loved  and  carefully  tended.  No  doubt  the  modest  little 
tiower  brought  healing  to  his  bruised  spirit  Napoleon  is  said 
to  have  often  spoken  tenderly  of  his  father's  garden  at  Cor- 
sica. The  great  statesman.  Fox,  always  kept  a  geranium 
growing  in  his  library.  It  had  been  his  mother's  favorite 
flower.  When  the  Savior's  calm  eye  rested  upon  the  sweet 
purity  of  the  lily,  that  divine  lesson  "for  all  hearts  he  drew." 
Some  one  has  said  that  the  criminal  who  holds  in  his  heart  a 
love  for  flowers  cannot  be  wholly  bad. 

Rocks,  shells,  pebbles,  etc.,  which  the  children  have  brought 
during  the  past  months  have  furnished  us  with  many  valuable 
lessons.  During  September  we  made  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Insect  family.  Mr.  Cricket,  Mr.  Ijocust  and  the 
Grasshoppers  spent  many  happy  hours  with  us.  Our  friends, 
Mrs.  Ant  and  Mrs.  Bee,  gave  us  some  useful  lessons  on  indus- 
try, and  taught  us  to  grasp  more  fully  the  meaning  of  King 
Solomon's  injunction.  The  fall  months  are  rich  in  materials 
for  such  lessons.  Remember  that,  in  this  way,  we  are  laying 
the  foundation  for  future  work  in  science.  We  watched  the 
autumn  flowers  and  compared  their  gorgeous  hues  with  the 
delicate  tints  of  spring's  dainty  blossoms.    We  watched  the 
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leaves  when  they  first  bogan  to  turn,  and  we  investigated 
Jack  Frost's  mysterious  visits.  He  has  now  become  quite  an 
old  friend,  and  bushels  of  bright  leaves  have  been  bi'ought 
as  specimens  of  his  artistic  skill.  Fall  fruits,  seeds  :ind  nuts 
have  received  careful  attention.  We  wanted  the  children  to 
find  beauty  and  utility  in  the  autumn  season.  One  day  we 
had  a  picture  lesson  and  a  story  about  the  "Golden  Time.'' 
The  teacher  could  not  find  a  suitable  story  to  illustrate  the 
th«)ught  she  wished  to  awaken,  so  she  tried  composing  one 
herself.  She  was  amply  repaid  for  her  work  by  seeing  the 
glow  of  satisfaction  upon  the  little  faces  when  told  that  it 
was  "their  own  story,"  written  just  for  them.  As  a  result  of 
these  lessons  we  find  our  pupils  becoming  more  observant  of 
the  common  things  about  them.  Not  a  day  pvisses  but  some 
one  contributes  an  offering  from  nature's  wonderful  store- 
house. It  may  be  only  a  pebble  or  a  tiny  shell,  yet  it  is  always 
received  and  pleasantly  commented  upon,  even  if  it  has  to 
be  secretly  consigned  to  the  waste  basket.  The  «:hild  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  to  make  discoveries  for 
liin)self.  A  child  is  a  born  imitator.  He  naturally  loves  to 
reproduce  what  he  sees  or  hears.  Hence  the  kindergarten 
spirit  should  pervade  every  primary  school.  The  triune  de- 
velopment, the  head,  the  hand  and  the  heart,  is  the  only  true 
development.  The  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  furnish 
the  child  with  materials  to  interpret  his  ideas  of  nature.  This 
material  is  everywhere  at  hand.  If  your  school  does  not  fur- 
nish you  with  helps,  make  them  yourself.  All  of  you  ^vho  vis- 
ited the  ^'World's  Fair,"  that  grand  object  lesson  of  ihe  Nine- 
teenth century,  were,  doubtless,  much  impressed  with  the 
wonderful  artistic  display  in  grains.  On  returning  home  from 
our  visit  there  we  conceived  the  idea  of  trying  an  experiment 
with  grains  in  busy  work.  Having  aroused  the  children's  in- 
terest by  describing  to  them  the  beautiful  pictures  we  had 
seen,  we  told  them  to  bring  collections  of  grain  and  we  vould 
try  to  make  pictures,  too.  They  eagerly  responded  and  cheer- 
fully shared  their  offerings  with  one  another.  We  distributed 
the  material  and  told  them  to  make  a  picture  on  their  card- 
boards and  to  tell  a  story  about  it  when  done.  The  result  was 
highly  satisfactory.  The  red,  white  and  golden  grains  of  corn, 
together  with  the  wheat,  rice  and  barley,  made  lovely  df  signs. 
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One  little  frirl  made  an  outline  of  a  leaf  with  corn,  and  filled 
it  with  wheat.  She  also  tried  to  represent  a  blade  of  grass 
with  corn.  Upon  the  corn  she  had  placed  several  grains  of 
rice.  When  asked  for  her  story,  she  said:  "This  litUe  leaf 
is  the  home  of  some  little  bugs,  and  this  is  a  blade  of  graBS, 
the  home  of  some  happy  little  creatures."  For  our  morning 
lesson,  that  day,  we  had  studied  that  exquisite  line  from  Ll»w- 
ell^8«SirLaunfal:" 

"There's  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace." 

Thus  had  our  little  one  striven  to  illustrate  the  poet's 
thought.  We,  as  educators,  realize  the  importance  of  training 
the  imagination,  of  arousing  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  of 
cultivating  a  love  for  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautifuL 
Art  is  our  ally.  In  various  forms,  as  literature,  music,  sculp- 
ture, architecture  and  painting,  it  appeals  to  the  higher  spirit- 
ual nature  of  man,  and  arouses  his  soul  to  action.  Carlyle 
says:  "Wouldst  thou  plant  for  Eternity,  then  plant  into  the 
doep,  infinite  faculties  of  man,  his  fantasy  and  heart.  Wouldst 
thou  plant  for  year  and  day,  then  plant  into  his  shallow,  su- 
perficial faculties,  his  self-love  and  arithmetical  understand- 
ing." 

The  heir  of  the  ages  is  the  child  of  to-day.  What  si  rich 
inheritance  is  his!  He  must  be  disciplined  and  trained  so  as 
to  be  able  to  use  properly  the  wealth  awaiting  him.  Into  our 
hands  are  committed  the  keys  that  will  unlock  the  doors  to 
this  hidden  treasure.  It  is  the  greatest  trust  ever  given  to 
mortal  hands.  The  future  of  a  human  soul!  Every  teacher 
in  the  land  should  feel  herself,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for 
the  proper  moral  training  of  the  children  intrusted  to  her 
care.  Ignorance  and  vice  stalk  everywhere.  The  home  en- 
vironment of  some  of  our  children  is  simply  appalling.  We 
have  visited  homes  during  the  past  months  whose  surround- 
ings made  our  hearts  ache,  and  we  felt  like"  exclaiming:  "Of 
what  avail  is  our  instruction  when  counteracted  by  such  de- 
grading influences?"  Yet  our  better  angel  whispers  to  us: 
^^Be  ye  not  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  season  ye  shall 
reap  if  ye  faint  not."  If  we  feel  the  weight  of  our  responsi- 
bilities and  a  sincere,  earnest  desire  for  the  child's  good — "a 
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yearning  after  his  soul" — we  are  not  alone,  for  Grod,  who  car(»s. 
for  the  tiniest  seed,  will  bless  our  labors,  and  the  soil  we 
thought  so  barren  may  bring  forth  an  hundredfold. 


PRIMA  RY  DEPA  RTMENT. 

This  Department  is  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Tarnby-Campbbll,  late  of  the  Stater 

Normal  School 


DECISION. 


Problem. — A  man  had  two  fields  of  forty  acres  each.  He 
raised  twenty-three  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  in  each  field. 
How  many  bushels  of  wheat  did  the  man  have  from  these  two 
fields? 

John  said  he  multiplied  twenty-three  bushels  by  forty  to 
find  the  number  of  bushels  itom  one  field.  Then  he  multi- 
plied that  result  by  two  to  find  how  much  he  got  from  both 
fields. 

"I  did  not  solve  the  problem  that  way."  "How  did  you. 
solve  it,  Mary?"  *T[  multiplied  forty  acres  by  two  to  find  the 
number  of  acres  in  both  fields;  then  I  multiplied  twenty -three 
bushels  by  this  eighty  to  find  the  number  of  bushels  raised  in. 
both  fields." 

"Excused.  What  is  it,  Frank?"  "I  did  not  do  as  either  of 
the  others.  I  multiplied  twenty-three  bushels  by  forty  and 
that  gave  what  he  raised  on  one  field.  Then  I  multiplied 
twenty-three  bushels  by  forty  again,  and  that  gave  what  he 
raised  on  the  other  field,  and  then  I  added  the  two  together. 
I  think  mine  must  be  right,  for  I  got  the  answer."  "Excused,. 
Frank.    Fred  may  read  the  next  problem." 

A  teacher  asked  Henry  the  meaning  of  the  word  aggressor. 
He  said  it  meant  assailant.  Rose  raised  her  hand  and  said  it 
meant  the  one  who  was  attacked.  John's  hand  came  up,  and 
he  said  it  meant  the  person  or  party  making  an  attack.  Then 
the  teacher  excused  John  and  asked  Margaret  the  meaning 
of  measure  ("The  colonists  resisted  the  measure.")  She  said, 
measure  meant  distance.  Robert  said  a  measure  was  an  net. 
That  was  all  that  was  done;  nothing  'was  said  as  to  which 
meaning  was  the  one,  or  whether  either  was  riglit  The 
teacher  seemed  to  have  no  part  except  to  call  the  name  of 
the  pupil  and  to  say  excused. 
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There  were  some  features  in  these  lessons  that  were  verjr 
good.  One  was  the  freedom  of  the  pupils  in  expressing  their 
opinions,  without  which  no  recitation  can  be  most  effective^ 
These  pupils  evidently  felt  that  their  opinions,  no  matter  how 
different  from  others  Riven,  will  be  treated  with  respect.  The 
teacher  felt  she  should  be  in  the  background,  and  that  all  the- 
work  done  must  be  done  by  the  pupils  themselves.  There  were- 
other  features  not  so  good,  and  what  seemed  to  be  her  tower 
of  strength — allowing  the  pupils  to  conduct  the  work— -was, 
after  all,  a  great  weakness. 

Both  lessons  show  lack  of  decision.  Nothing  was  deter- 
mined in  a  definite  way  and  left  as  a  clearly  defined  thing. 
One  did  not  know  from  the  recitation  whether  it  might  be 
this  or  that,  neither  or  both.  In  the  case  of  the  problem^ 
after  the  different  processes  were  given,  the  pupils  should 
have  compared  and  contrasted  them  and  found  which  wa» 
the  preferable  and  why.  It  should  have  been  made  petrfectly 
clear  that  while  all  are  right,  as  far  as  results  and  processes,, 
too,  are  concerned,  yet  in  this  case  there  is  certainly  a  poorest 
way,  even  if  correct.  It  is  not  enough  that  correct  solutions 
are  given  and  correct  results  found.  AH  the  class  should 
see  that  the  solutions  are  correct,  even  if,  by  taking  sufficient 
time,  page  79  cannot  be  reached  by  the  close  of  the  month. 

Then,  again,  it  is  certainly  the  right  idea  that  the  teacher 
should  be  in  the  background  and  the  pupils  should  do  all 
the  work,  but  this  degenerates  into  machine  work  when  all 
the  teacher  does  is  to  call  the  name  of  the  pupil  and  to  say 
"excused."  The  purpose  of  the  recitation  (except  in  a  few 
cases)  is  not  reached  when  opinions  are  given  and  nothing 
done  with  them.  When  the  teacher  is  working  with  the  class 
a  point  should  be  reached  which  is  beyond  their  power  when 
working  alone,  and  questions  and  suggestions  are  necessary. 
The  only  value  in  having  opinions  given  at  all  is  that  the 
teacher  may  see  exactly  where  the  class  stands,  that  he  may 
know  just  where  to  put  questions.  (Incidentally  it  shows 
other  pupils  different  ideas  from  their  own.)  These  questions 
should  lead  the  pupil  to  see  the  relative  values  of  different 
solutions  and  should  make  him  able  to  decide  which,  in  this 
case,  is  the  better,  as  well  as  giving  him  a  broader  view  of 
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such    questions.    He    is    stronger    for    the    next    difficulty, 
whether  it  be  very  similar  or  quite  unlike. 

All  this  applies  as  weU  to  the  work  on  the  meanings  of  the 
words.  There  is  a  better  way  of  finding  the  meaning  of  those 
words  in  their  reading  lesson,  but  the  point  here  is  not  that, 
it  is  the  lack  of  decisiveness  that  was  shown.  The  recitation 
should  (usually)  leave  the  child  with  some  well-defined  result 
of  his  effort  Definiteness,  decision,  must  characterize  work 
that  is  most  effective. 


MEMORIAL  DAY— MAY  30. 


This  afternoon  you  will  hear  bands  playing,  see  flags  flying, 
soldiers  marching  and  children  with  baskets  of  flowers.  You 
will  notice  that  many  of  the  soldiers  are  bowed  with  age,  and 
their  gray  hair  and  faltering  steps  tell  us  that  they  will  not 
take  part  in  many  more  memorial  exercises.  Some  of  these 
soldiers  could  tell  us  thrilling  stories  of  battlefields,  marches, 
privations,  defeats  and  victories;  they  could  tell  us  of  wounds 
received,  imprisonment  and  cruelty.  They  can  tell  the  story 
of  slavery  in  this  country  and  the  way  it  came  to  an  end  far 
better  than  I  can  tell  it,  for  these  men  took  part  in  that 
dreadful  war  with  the  South  which  resulted  in  the  freedom 
of  these  men  and  women  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  had 
been  held  as  slaves  for  two  hundred  and  forty  years. 

You  remember  that  some  time  before  this  war  broke  out  the 
States  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  United  States  declared  they 
had  the  right  to  leave  the  Union  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  and 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President  they  said  they  were 
going  to  make  themselves  into  a  separate  nation. 

They  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  think  slavery  was  right, 
and  although  he  said  that  all  those  who  had  already  had 
slaves  might  keep  them,  but  that  no  others  should  be  allowed 
to  begin  slavery  at  that  time,  yet  these  States  were  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  Union  anyhow,  and  be  a  separate  nation. 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  they  could  not  leave  the  Union;  that  they 
had  no  right  to  do  it  He  said  it  was  as  if  some  of  the  chil- 
dren in  a  large  family  should  declare  they  were  not  going  to  be 
a  part  of  the  family  any  longer;  that  they  would  not  be  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  the  others.    Mr.  Lincoln  said  they  could 
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not  help  being  a  part  of  the  family  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  act  that  way. 

Bat  you  remember  the  South  was  determined  to  have  its 
own  way,  and  President  Lincoln  then  asked  for  men  who 
were  willing  to  go  to  war  and  try  to  compel  the  South  to 
remain  a  part  of  the  Union.  Most  of  the  people  of  the  North 
thought  the  President  was  right,  and,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's first  call,  there  were  four  times  as  many  people  offered 
to  go  as  he  asked  for.  Perhaps  some  of  the  men  who  will 
be  in  the  ranks  this  afternoon  offered  themselves  at  this  first 
call.  Do  you  see  they  were  fighting  to  keep  our  country  from 
being  broken  and  made  into  two  nations?  And  probably  not 
only  into  two,  for  if  the  South  had  a  right  to  leave  the  Union, 
80  the  West  and  the  central  part  and  the  East  have  the  same 
right.  So  we  always  say  these  men  fought  to  preserve  or  to 
save  the  Union,  and,  since  the  flag  is  the  sign  or  emblem  of 
the  United  States,  we  sometimes  say  they  were  fighting  for 
the  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes. 

But  these  men  who  came  at  the  first  call  of  the  President 
could  do  very  little  alone.  The  South  had  also  raised  large 
armies,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  to  ask  several  times  for  men  to 
increase  the  army.  Just  think  of  it!  These  men  had  to  leave 
their  business,  their  homes,  everything,  and  for  very  small 
imy  (if  it  could  be  called  pay  at  all)  go  to  the  war,  where  even 
their  lives  might  be  taken.  I  hardly  think  we  can  appreciate 
how  much  these  men  loved  the  Union,  and  I  wonder  if  we 
would  be  as  willing  to  offer  to  give  up  everything  if  our  coun- 
try needed  it  as  they  were. 

It  was  after  four  long  years  of  war  that  General  Lee,  with 
a  remnant  of  the  once  fine  Southern  army,  met  General  Grant, 
with  one  of  the  Northern  armies,  at  Appomattox  Courthouse. 
And  here,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1865,  General  Lee  surrendered 
his  army  to  General  Grant.  General  Grant  had  all  the  men 
promise  never  again  to  fight  against  the  United  States  and 
then  allowed  them  to  go  to  their  homes.  Not  long  after  the 
great  civil  war  was  closed  and  the  Union  soldiers  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Washington  city  and  then  were  allowed 
to  go  home. 

Do  you  think  all  the  men  who  went  away  came  back  to 
their  homes?    No,  indeed;  thousands  and  thousands  never 
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came  back.  Many  of  them  died  and  were  bnrled  on  South* 
ern  battlefields.  Others  were  vvounded  and  often  left  behind 
to  be  taken  prisoners  by  men  who  should  have  been  their 
friends  instead  of  enemies.  Some  of  the  prisons  were  such 
dreadful  places  that  many  of  the  prisoners  died  there  and 
others  died  later  from  disease  they  got  while  there.  A  great 
many  were  wounded  who  did  not  die  at  all.  Some  had  to 
hare  an  arm  or  leg  cut  off,  and  have  been  crippled  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  But  during  all  the  twenty-nine- 
years  since  the  war  closed  the  soldiers  who  came  home  have 
been  dyin^,  and  in  our  cemeteries  there  are  many  graves  on 
which  are  placed  little  flags  to-day  to  show  that  the  one  who 
gleeps  there  was  once  a  soldier,  too,  and  fought  to  preserve 
the  little  flag  that  floats  over  him. 

Can  yoxi  think  of  any  way  more  fitting  of  showing  our  re- 
spect for  these  dead*  heroes  than  by  putting  fiowers  upon 
their  graves?  That  is  what  the  children  will  do,  and  over 
each  will  be  placed  a  flower  token  of  our  loving  remembrance 
and  respect.  Yes,  there  is  one  way  of  showing  our  respect 
for  these  men  and  the  great  good  they  did  that  is  more  fit- 
ting stiU  than  the  placing  of  flowers  over  their  graves.  It 
is  to  be  really  worthy  citizens  of  the  country  they  died  to 
save;  to  be  such  boys  and  girls  and  to  grow  up  into  such  men 
and  women  as  will  scorn  to  do  a  dishonest  thing,  w^hose  lip& 
an  untruth  shall  never  pass.  Then,  too,  we  must  learn  to 
do  our  own  thinking,  and  as  we  grow  older  we  must  not  be 
willing  to  think  or  act  as  some  one  says  we  shall  unless,, 
when  we  carefully  think  the  matter  over,  we  flnd  that  way  i& 
the  best 

We  must  learn  to  be  more  and  more  unselfish  and  more 
willing  to  give  up  something  we  desire,  if  it  means  that  that 
particular  thing  is  not  the  best  for  the  school,  the  town  or 
the  neighborhood  in  which  we  live.  And  when  we  are  grown 
we  will  think  and  act  the  sam^  way  in  regard  to  the  State 
and  the  Nation. 

So,  when  we  see  the  old  soldiers  this  afternoon  or  go  to 
the  cemeteries  and  help  to  put  flowers  on  the  graves  marked 
by  the  little  flags,  let  us  resolve  to  be  just  as  brave  and 
courageous  as  they  were.  We  may  never  be  called  by  the 
President  to  fight  as  did  they,  but  we  can  be  true  soldiers 
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and  defend  our  country  by  being  absolutely  truthful  and  hon- 
est, by  conquering  our  selfishness,  by  helping  those  who  need 
our  help,  and  by  learning  to  think  for  ourselves  what  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  and  then  by  bravely  following  our  own  con- 
■science. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    PEDAQOQY. 

[Conducted  by  Axnold  Tompkins.] 


PROFESSIONAL  SPIRIT. 


Professional  spirit  is  the  feeling  of  urgency  produced  by  an 
ideal  in  order  to  its  realization.  It  is  the  craving  for  the  ideal 
to  such  an  extent  that  its  realization  is  both  the  motive  and 
the  reward  of  the  labor  required  to  realize  it  In  Longfellow's 
poem,  "Keramos,"  we  have  an  idealized  type  of  this  in  the 
<5haracter  of  Palissy,  who  is  seeking  a  new  enamel  for  his  pot- 
tery: 

**Who  is  it  in  the  suburbs  here, 

This  potter,  working  with  such  cheer. 

In  this  mean  house,  this  mean  attire. 

His  manly  features  bronzed  with  fire. 

Whose  figulines  and  rustic  wares 

Scarce  find  him  bread  from  day  to  day? 

This  madman,  as  the  people  say. 

Who  breaks  his  tables  and  his  chairs 

To  feed  his  furnace  fires,  nor  cares 

Who  goes  unfed  if  they  are  fed, 

Nor  who  may  live  if  they  are  dead? 

This  alchemist,  witli  hollow  cheeks. 

By  mingled  earths  and  ores,  combined 

"With  potency  of  fire,  to  find 

Some  new  enamel,  hard  and  bright. 

His  dream,  his  passion,  his  delight. 

O  Palissy!  within  thy  breast 

Burned  the  hot  fever  of  unrest; 

Thine  was  the  prophet's  vision,  thine 

The  exultation,  the  divine 

Insanity  of  noble  minds. 

That  never  falters  nor  abates. 

But  labors,  and  endures,  and  waits, 

Till  all  that  it  foresees  it  finds. 

Or  what  it  cannot  find  creates." 

Tes,  professional  spirit,  in  its  poetic  form,  is  "the  hot  fervor 
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of  unrest,  the  divine  insanity  of  noble  minds,"  laboring,  en- 
dorlng,  and  waiting  to  find  or  create  what  is  foreseen.  Labor 
is  drudgery  or  joy,  depending  on  whether  the  laborer  is  in- 
spired by  an  ideal.  Seeking  ideals  is  real  and  true  living,  and 
only  through  this  can  life  reach  its  full  fruition.  The  daily 
routine  of  the  hardest  labor  is  transformed  into  life  and  de- 
light when  some  ideal  in  the  labor  takes  possession  of  the 
heart.  When  the  master,  in  Longfellow's  "Building  the  Ship,'' 
received  the  order — 

"Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  master! 

Stanch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel. 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster. 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle." 

The  poet  says: 

"The  merchant's  word 

Delighted  the  master  heard; 

For  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  heart 

Giveth  grace  unto  every  art" 

The  master  was  delighted  because  of  his  opportunity  to 
build  the  ideal  vessel — "a  goodly  vessel,  that  shall  laugh  at  all 
disaster,  and  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle."  In  this  con- 
tract there  was  no  delay  nor  parleying  and  competitive  bid- 
ding. The  merchant  knew  well  that  he  could  trust  the  man 
whose  heart  was  in  his  work,  for  his  heart  would  give  grace 
unto  the  art;  and  the  master  had  no  conditions  to  ask,  so  de- 
lighted was  he  at  the  opportunity  to  work  out  his  ideal  ves- 
sel And  the  joy  of  labor  was  contagious,  and  in  the  long,  hot 
days  of  toil 

"He  who  listened  heard  now  and  then 
The  song  of  the  master  and  his  men: 
*Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  master,'"  etc. 

A  skillful  shoemaker,  who  was  delighted  with  his  labor,  and 
who,  like  a  teacher,  was  always  talking  about  it,  when  asked 
how  it  was  possible  to  find  so  much  pleasure  in  the  monoto- 
nous exercise  of  driving  pegs,  replied  that  each  time  he  tried 
to  drive  each  peg  a  little  "slicker."  Each  time  he  set  up  the 
ideal  driving  of  the  peg,  and  drove  to  the  ideal.  The  old  farmer 
who,  in  spite  of  himself,  leaps  the  fence  and  the  ditch  to  come 
straight  to  the  tree  that  he  is  to  fell,  cannot  understand  the 
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plodding  motion  of  the  hired  hand  as  he  takes  the  beaten  path 
around  through  the  open  gateway.  But  both  move  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  The  conditions  are  not  such  that  the 
hired  man  can  so  easily  put  his  heart  into  his  work;  and  so 
he  puts  his  time  in  it.  Does  not  the  solution  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem hinge  upon  this  idea — securing  conditions  so  that  each 
laborer  has  an  idea  of  his  own  to  work  out,  so  that  it  becomes 
not  a  question  of  enduring  his  toil,  but  eager  opportunity. 

As  much  as  we  may  say  that  teachers  and  others  labor  for 
money,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  opportunity  to  realize  a  cher- 
ished idea  is  a  controlling  force  in  every  healthy-minded  per- 
son. There  may  be  men  who  desire  to  be  bishop  to  be  called 
bishop,  as  Ruskin  puts  it,  but  there  are  men  who  desire  to 
be  bishop  because  they  see  in  it  opportunity  to  work  out  a 
spiritual  good  in  the  church.  There  may  be  men  who  desire 
to  be  Governor  just  to  be  called  Governor,  and  for  whatever 
adventitious  gain  in  standing  and  notoriety  such  a  position 
would  bring;  but  there  are  men  who  desire  to  be  Governor 
to  bring  about  a  firmer  administration  of  justice  in  the  State. 
There  may  be  men  who  seek  the  State  superintendency  be- 
cause of  the  distinction  attending  such  a  noble  office;  but 
there  are  men  who  could  feel  no  such  elevation  because  pos- 
sessed by  educational  doctrine  and  conviction  which  sweep 
away  petty  and  ignoble  considerations.  There  may  be  teach- 
ers whose  motive  is  the  pay  and  pride  of  position;  but  there 
are  teachers  who  seek  labor  because  they  feel  that  they  can 
secure  a  noble  educational  result,  which  is  impersonal  and 
disinterested.  They  feel  a  potency  for  good  in  them,  and  crave 
most  of  all  an  opportunity  to  realize  it  It  is  useless  to  ask 
whether  a  teacher  labor  for  salary;  it  is  enough  to  ask 
whether  he  labor  for  a  disinterested  good,  while  supported  by 
his  salary.  An  increase  of  salary  does  not  lessen  professional 
interest,  but  rather  increases  it  by  freeing  the  teacher  from 
the  anxiety  of  self-support.  The  more  salary  a  teacher  gets 
the  less  does  he  need  to  work  for  it;  the  less  is  his  profes- 
sional spirit  starved  by  foreign  considerations.  On  this  ground 
it  ought  to  be  vehemently  urged  upon  a  teacher  to  accept 
higher  salary  when  offered.  Yet  external  conditions  cannot 
quench,  or  modify  much,  the  genuine  professional  spirit  It 
wiU  bum  with  %he  hot  fever  of  unrest" 
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In  teaching  there  are  three  distinct  phases  of  professional 
spirit 

1.  In  the  lowest  phase  the  teacher  has  the  heart  set  on 
skillful  manipulation  of  school  machinery — the  perfect  way 
of  moving  classes,  calling  roll,  asking  questions,  manipulating 
devices,  ornamenting  schoolroom;  in  short,  the  perfect  mili- 
tary and  material  side  of  the  school.  This  is  a  worthy,  but  not 
the  highest,  phase  of  professional  spirit 

2.  The  next  phase  in  the  iiscending  order  of  professional 
spirit  is  that  in  which  the  teacher's  interest  lies  in  the  skillful 
manipulation  of  mental  processes  in  the  art  of  learning.  His 
ileal  is  the  perfect  movement  of  the  child's  mind  through  a 
given  bit  of  subject  matter.  It  does  not  include  the  sum  total 
of  educative  processes,  but  only  the  subject  matter  dealt  with 
in  individual  recitations,  or  in  given  portions  of  subject  mat- 
ter, as  the  multiplication  of  one  fraction  by  another,  the  rais- 
ing of  cotton  or  the  song  of  Hiawatha.  All  this  is  a  worthy 
ideal,  and  the  immediate  end  for  which  the  perfect  mechanics 
of  the  school  exist,  as  sought  by  the  ideal  of  the  preceding 
phase. 

8.  The  highest  phase  of  professional  spirit  has  its  ideal 
in  the  development  of  the  child  as  an  entire  process.  All  the 
individual  lessons  are  held  into  the  unity  of  the  ideal  unfold- 
ing of  the  child's  life.  Each  lesson  is  now  seen  not  only  in  its 
individual  nature,  but  in  its  final  issue.  The  perfect  being, 
towards  which  the  child  moves  is  the  conscious  principle  guid- 
ing the  concrete  work  of  lesson  hearing;  and,  also,  the  lower 
pliase  of  external  manipulation.  An  individual  lesson  may  be 
very  skillful  and  beautiful  when  considered  merely  in  itself, 
but  found  blundering  and  deformed  when  examined  in  light 
of  the  final  good.  The  passion  of  the  teacher  must  be  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  child,  and  not  the  immediate  seeming 
good.  The  feeling  which  arises  from  teaching  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  ultimate  good  is  the  highest  possible  phase 
of  professional  spirit  It  is  much  more  diflScult  to  attain  to 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  but  comparatively  few  reach 
it,  perhaps — difficult  because  it  is  the  highest  generalization 
of  all  the  educative  forces.  Enthusiasm  for  the  child  and  not 
for  machinery  and  pretty  lesson  processes,  regulated  by  con- 
sciousness of  the  rational  process  of  educating  him,  is  true 
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professional  spirit  This  is  the  point  at  which  the  teacher 
reaches  "the  divine  insanity  of  noble  minds,"  as  found  in  a 
Pestalozzi  or  a  Horace  Mann.  Palissy  attained  it  working  in 
clay.  Why  can't  we  working  in  life? 

DEFINITION  OF  EDUCATION. 


'^  I  apprehend  education  correctly  it  seeks  to  develop 
rightly,  to  direct  and  strengthen  in  full  symmetrical  propor- 
tion every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  which  man  possesses — 
the  senses  to  i)erceive  exactly  and  fully;  the  memory  to  record 
carefully  and  recall  readily;  the  imagination  to  weave  its  flow- 
ers so  beautiful  and  bright  around  earth's  daily  toil;  the  in- 
tuitions in  healthy  exercise  to  recognize  whatever  is  lovely, 
good  and  true;  the  reasoning  powers  to  reach  the  right  results 
from  data  submitted  to  them;  the  feelings  to  respond  to  a 
strong  tide  of  emotion  and  to  the  enlightened  conclusions 
of  judgment,  and  the  will  to  choose  the  right  and  to  direct 
and  govern  all  in  sweet  accord  with  the  will  of  God — all  this 
enshrined  in  a  casket  nobly  planned  and  built  and  worthy 
of  a  spirit  thus  endowed." — Dr.  Alexander  Martin,  as  quoted 
by  the  Christian  Advocate. 

These  are  grand  words,  but  the  best  thing  suggested  by 
them  to  one  who  knew  Dr.  Martin  is  the  fact  that  he  reached 
the  climax  of  his  own  statement — "The  will  to  choose  the 
right  and  to  direct  and  govern  all  in  sweet  accord  with  the 
will  of  God." 


THE    SCHOOL    ROOM. 

Cvndactfd  by  Gbrogb  F.  Bass,  Editor  of  The  Younflr  People. 


"I  DON'T  LIKE  THAT." 


This  expression  ahd  otliers  that  are  no  more  definite  are 
often  used  by  teachers  in  the  school  room  when  a  pupil  has 
read  with  the  wrong  emphasis  or  solved  a  problem  wrong,  or 
answered  a  question  in  geography  incorrectly,  or  made  an 
«rror  in  writing  a  sentence,  etc. 

Such  an  expression  has  a  tendency  to  lead  young  pupils  to 
-find  what  the  teacher  likes.  The  attention  is  centered  on  the 
teacher  rather  than  on  the  subject.    To  illustrate,  take  the 
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following  from  the  Indiana  Third  Reader:  "Once  there  were 
fire  peas  growing  in  one  pod.  The  peas  were  green,  the  pod 
was  green,  the  vine  was  green,  the  leaves  were  green,  and  they 
thought  all  the  world  was  green." 

Suppose  a  pupil  reads  the  first  sentence,  giving  the  greatest 
emphasis  on  the  word  five;  thus,  "Once  there  were  FIVE  peas 
in  one  pod.*'  The  teacher  says,  *T.  don't  like  that;  try  again." 
Suppose  he  does  try  again  and  gets  it  just  right;  it  does  not 
prove  that  he  has  been  made  conscious  of  his  error,  and  that 
the  teacher  did  the  best  thing  that  could  have  been  done.  He 
could  have  done  something  worse,  however.  He  might  have 
asked  a  half  dozen  irrelevant  questions  that  would  have  so  en- 
tangled the  pupil  that  he  would  not  have  read  it  correctly  at 
all.  But  because  the  teacher  might  have  done  something 
worse  he  is  not  excusable  for  not  doing  something  better. 
The  teacher  knows  that  the  mistake  in  emphasis  is  the  result 
of  a  mistake  in  thinking  or  of  the  lack  of  thinking.  Then  he 
should  do  something  to  make  the  pupil  think  properly.  If  his 
"I  don't  like  that"  will  accomplish  this  (and  we  can  see  that 
the  conditions  might  be  so  that  it  would,  but  usually  it  does 
not),  he  may  use  it. 

But  suppose  the  teacher  had  asked,  'What  have  you  read 
about?"  The  pupil  could  not"  answer  without  rereading  (si- 
lently), which  he  would  instinctively  do.  His  answer  would 
probably  be  "Peas."  "How  many?"  "Five."  "What  did  you 
leam  about  them?"  The  pupil's  answer  would  probably  be, 
"I  learned  that  they  were  in  a  POD" — emphasis  correct  be- 
cause the  thought  is  his.  Teacher — "Read  again."  "Once 
there  were  five  PEAS  growing  in  one  POD."  The  strongc^st 
emphasis  was  given  on  the  words  PEAS  and  PODS,  and  a 
lighter  emphasis  on  the  words  FIVE  and  ONE.  Of  course, 
the  teacher  would  like  this  better,  but  it  was  not  done  to 
please  him.  It  was  done  because  the  thought  of  the  pupil  re- 
quired it  This  kind  of  work  will  leave  a  tendency  in  the 
pupil  to  try  to  get  the  thought  of  the  sentence  before  he  tries 
to  read  orally. 

If  the  teacher  is  careful  he  may  see  this  tendency  grow  day 
by  day.  But  if  he  says,  in  an  explosive  tone,  "John,  read  the 
next,"  John  will  jump  out  of  his  seat,  if  not  "out  of  his  skin," 
and  read  without  thought.     Of  course,  this  would  not  be  true 
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with  older  pupils,  but  it  is  certainly  true  with  first  and  second 
year  pupils.  They,  by  this  plan,  will  form  the  habit  of  read- 
ing without  thinking,  and,  of  course,  will  make  very  poor  up- 
per-grade readers.  They  will  "stumble"  over  an  ordinary  sen- 
tence and  re-read  it  again  and  again. 

Now,  suppose  the  teacher  had  said  to  the  pupil,  ^TTou  may 
study  the  next  sentence,"  or,  if  he  knows  he  has  a  weak 
class,  **You  may  find  how  many  things  were  green,"  and  then 
ask  some  one  to  read  it  orally,  he  wUl  not  emphasize  the  word 
GBEEN  in  every  member  of  that  long  compound  sentence. 
The  pupn  cannot  read  it  incorrectly  if  he  has  been  made  to 
SEE  and  PEEL  (we  use  FEEL  advisedly)  the  thought  the 
sentence  expresses.  It  will  be  as  natural  for  him  to  empha- 
size correctly  as  it  is  for  him  to  breathe. 

"CONCENTRATION." 


We  read  in  a  school  journal,  a  few  days  ago,  that  a  gre.at 
idea  is  being  worked  out  in  the  "Theory  of  Concentratio^i." 
And  it  was  further  stated  that  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  idea  will  revolutionize  school  teaching.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain that  we  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "con- 
centration" as  used  here.  We  can  remember  a  time  when 
nothing  was  said  about  "apperception"  by  institute  instruct- 
ors or  in  the  ordinary  books  on  pedagogy.  Now  everybody 
talks  of  apperception.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  reading  "The  Pot  of  Green  Feathers"  and  Lange's  Apper- 
ception, and  have  found  that  we  have  been  apperceiving  all 
our  life.    It  may  be  that  we  have  been  "concentrating,"  too. 

But  we  have  not  said  this  much  because  we  object  to  ap- 
perception and  concentration,  or  to  the  teacher's  making  a 
careful  study  of  these  and  all  other  mental  processes.  We 
are  sure  that  none  of  us  could  get  on  at  all  without  apper- 
ceiving, and  that  we  certainly  would  save  time  and  energy 
if  we  would  concentrate.  But  what  we  wish  to  say  is,  "Don't 
go  to  seed."    In  our  effort  to  concentrate,  let  us  not  scatter. 

We  are  certain  that  when  a  pupil  is  asked  for  a  sentence 
illustrating  a  point  in  grammar,  it  is  better  for  him  to  say 
"Columbus  discovered  America"  or  "The  United  States  con- 
sumes about  one  million  bushels  of  wheat  daily"  than  to  say 
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^' James  struck  John"  or  'T  saw  the  sick  dog  belonging  to  John 
Smith."  In  the  first  we  have  illustrated  a  point  in  grammar 
and  have  presented  a  point  in  history  and  one  in  current 
topics. 

When  the  teacher  is  giving  original  problems  to  the  pupils 
it  is  well  to  give  facts  worth  knowing  along  with  the  arith- 
metic. To  interpret  a  problem  correctly  the  pupil  needs  to 
apply  his  grammatical  analysis.  He  should  read  it  orally  as 
carefully  as  he  reads  from  his  reader.  In  studying  grammar 
or  language  the  pupil  finds  quotations  from  the  best  writers 
of  the  world.  He  certainly  should  know  something  about  the 
people  who  wrote  the  sentences  he  so  glibly  analyzes.  He 
should  also  have  at  least  a  vague  notion  of  the  meaning  of 
these  quotations.  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians"  means 
nothing  to  the  average  pupil  in  grammar.  A  few  sentences 
from  the  teacher  here  would  give  the  sentence  life,  and  he 
could  proceed  with  the  "grammar,"  if  he  must  have  it 

But  when  one  is  so,  taken  up  with  concentration  that  he 
cannot  hold  to  one  idea,  subordinating  others  to  it  until  the 
pupils  have  mastered  it,  his  concentration  fails  to  concentrate. 
Suppose  the  teacher  presents  a  problem  like  the  following: 
Bought  eleven  volumes  Emerson's  works,  listed  at  |1.50  each, 
at  30  per  cent.  off.  What  did  I  pay  for  them?  The  one 
idea  in  this  problem  is  to  teach  "per  cent,  off."  Is  it  allow- 
able to  ask  how  many  of  the  class  have  read  Emerson's  works, 
which  they  like  best,  when  he  lived,  who  his  father  was,  etc? 

A  child  is  reading  in  the  first  reader.  Is  it  best  to  ask  him 
to  count  the  letters  in  each  word  in  order  to  teach  him  num- 
ber and  reading  at  the  same  time?  And  would  it  be  a  good 
idea  for  the  teacher  to  explain  to  him  the  processes  of  print- 
ing and  paper-making? 

If  the  teacher  wishes  to  teach  him  to  write  the  word  "cube" 
is  it  best  to  teach  the  cube  mathematically  before  he  tries 
to  write  the  word? 

We  are  putting  these  questions  to  teachers  so  that  they 
may  be  led  to  think  about  this  "new  idea,"  and  prevent  their 
doing  just  the  opposite  of  what  is  meant.  We  are  certain 
that  there  are  conditions  under  which  each  question  might  be 
answered  affirmatively.  Do  such  conditions  exist  in  your 
school? 
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LEND    A    HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  by  Mxs.  £.  E.  Olcott.] 


**Look  np  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
Look  oat  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand." 


ARE  WE  CRITICAL? 


For  earnest  feUow-teachers  to  *lend  a  hand"  to  each  other 
is  a  pleasant  privilege.  Where  do  we  need  help?  Answers 
rush  to  the  lips:  "How  shall  we  best  teach  penmanship?" 
"Give  ns  a  good  method  in  spelling."  "How  shall  we  secure 
good  results  in  language  work?"  "Tell  us  how  to  get  rapid, 
accurate  work  in  numbers,"  etc.,  etc. 

Let  us  turn  aside  from  all  these  in  which  the  pupils  have 
80  large  a  share,  and  direct  our  attention  more  particularly 
to  ourselves,  to  our  needs — shall  I  say  our  shortcomings? — 
outside  of  the  school  room. 

A  lecturer  once  averred,  "I  would  rather  come  before  any 
other  audience  than  a  large  body  of  teachers.  They  are  so 
unresponsive.  They  are  attentive  and  doubtless  appreciative, 
but  they  give  me  the  feeling  that  they  are  listening  to  a 
recitation,  mindful  of  inaccuracies,  and  judicious  in  their 
applause,  lest  they  encourage  the  speaker  unduly.  They  do 
not  enthusiastically  join  me  in  flights  of  fancy,  but  follow  me 
at  a  decorous  distance,  weighing  my  words  and  asking  ^what  is 
the  thought  value  of  all  this?'  They  are  so  in  the  habit  of 
criticising  pupils'  work  that  they  cannot  throw  it  off  and 
abandon  themselves  to  the  leadership  of  the  speaker." 

Kind  reader,  how  much  of  this  criticism  do  we  deserve?  Is 
it  true  th<at  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  eliminate  self  and  become 
absorbed  in  the  thought  of  another?  A  part  of  our  work  is 
certainly  to  point  out  errors  to  pupils,  but  is  there  really  a 
tendency  tx)  become  habitual  flaw-pickers?  Can  you  recall 
incidents  similar  to  this:  Two  friends  met  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Midway  Plaisance.  One  of  them,  indicating  a  stranger 
who  was  disappearing  in  the  crowd,  remarked,  "That  lady  is 
a  teacher.  I  don't  know  anything  else  about  her,  but  I'm 
quite  sure  of  that.  She  and  I  paused  to  allow  a  sedan  chair 
containing  two  happy-faced   children  to  pass  us.    I  said, 
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impulsively,  'That  will  learn  those  children  so  much.'  TTes/ 
she  returned,  pleasantly,  *it  will  teach  them  a  great  deal/ 
None  but  a  teacher  would  so  promptly  have  pointed  out  the 
incorrect  use  of  learn.    I  felt  as  if  I  were  marked  50  per  cent." 

Contrast  that  incident  with  this:  Two  young  men,  on  a 
summer  holiday,  stopped  at  an  old-fashioned  farmhouse  for  a 
drink  of  water.  The  hale  old  farmer  hospitably  brought  two 
baskets  of  fruit,  and  asked,  'Which  will  you  have;  apples  or 
p'ars?"  Preferring  the  delicious  pears,  but  not  liking  to  cor- 
rect his  host's  pronunciation,  the  young  man  wavered  an 
instant  and  then  said,  '^11  take  apples."  His  companion  did 
not  hesitate  when  the  question  came  to  him,  'Which  wUl  you 
take?"  He  replied  promptly,  ^T)l  take  p'ars."  "Them's  my 
ch'ice,"  said  the  old  man  jovially,  "fill  your  pockets  with 
them." 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  each  of  us  to  soberly 
ask  ourselves,  'Would  I  have  said  teach  or  would  I  have  said 
p'ars?"  The  same  person  would  hardly  do  both.  There  may 
be  discussion  about  voluntarily  mispronouncing  words,  but 
there  can  be  none  about  the  kindliness  that  prompted  it  in 
the  incident  cited. 

We  might  continue  to  question  ourselves,  and  ask,  "Do  I  put 
people  at  their  ease,  or  do  they  feel  that  I  shall  note  each 
incorrect  word."  "When  I  am  talking  to  people,  do  I  uncon- 
sciously explain  my  remarks  as  if  my  hearers  tould  not  grasp 
the  meaning  unless  it  were  simplified?"  If  we  do  make  such 
mistakes,  how  are  we  to  become  aware  of  it  so  that  we  may 
mend  our  ways? 

It  is  easy  to  echo  Theophrastus  Such  and  say,  "Dear 
blunderers,  I  am  one  of  you.  I  wince  at  the  fact,  but  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  it  that  I,  too,  am  laughable  on  unsuspected 
occasions."  But  how  shall  we  learn  of  our  blunders?  Who 
may  safely  mention  them  to  us?  Who  would  be  thanked  for 
saying  privately,  "Your  school  needs  more  life,  more  vim;  the 
order  is  beautiful,  too  beautiful;  there  is  more  order  than  any- 
thing else."  Or,  "Your  school  has  too  much  rush  and  drive, 
not-a-minute-to-spare-for-anything  art:mosphere,  every  one 
seems  hurrying,  scurrying,  with  what  Tourgee  calls  an 
American  air  of  'I  must  not  miss  the  ferry  for  it  will  be 
seventeen  seconds  before  another  arrives.'"    Or,  "You  speak 
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too  low;  often  your  pupils  do  not  hear  your  explanations. 
They  copy  you,  and  their  recitations  cannot  be  heard  across 
the  room.'*  Or,  *^our  voice  is  too  loud;  persons  passing  your 
door  can  hear  you;  your  pupils  speak  in  rasping  tones."  Who 
will  dare  mention  it  to  you,  *^t  is  better  to  have  several  school 
dresses  and  not  wear  one  completely  out  before  appearing 
in  another;  there  are  cobwebs  in  the  corner,  dust  on  your 
desk  and  scraps  of  paper  on  the  floor?"  Yes,  we  know  we 
are  blunderers,  but  again  we  say,  with  Theophrastus  Such, 
'Though  I  am  not  averse  to  finding  fault  with  myself,  and 
conscious  of  deserving  lashes,  I  like  to  keep  the  scourge  in  my 
own  discriminating  hand." 

If  the  superintendent  felt  that  he  could  make  certain  per- 
sonal suggestions  to  us,  without  meeting  resentment  in  return, 
we  might  catch  some  of  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines. 


DESK  WORK— A  GAME  OF  WOBDS,  EL 


The  children  were  so  interested  in  arranging  words  alpha- 
betically, that  the  teacher  tried  another  plan.  She  assigned 
certain  paragraphs,  sometimes  a  whole  lesson,  the  words  of 
which  were  to  be  arranged  alphabetically.  To  mark  it  she 
simply  wrote  the  alphabet  on  the  blackboard,  and  asked, 
^'How  many  A's?"  Some  pupil  gave  the  number  of  words 
beginning  with  A  he  had  written,  and  she  placed  the  figure 
representing  that  number  by  the  A  on  the  blackboard.  If 
others  had  found  a  larger  number,  there  was  a  vigorous  wav- 
ing of  hands.  If  it  was  doubted  that  a  child  had  found  as 
many  words  as  he  claimed,  then  he  was  called  on  to  read  his 
list.  Otherwise  merely  the  number  was  given.  Those  who 
had  less  than  the  right  number  marked  it  with  a  cross  to 
show  a  mistake.  Each  letter  was  taken  in  turn  this  way. 
Pupils  whose  slates  were  correct  were  rewarded  by  showing 
them  to  the  teacher  or  proudly  writing  their  names  on  the 
blackboard.    It  was  considered  a  game  and  enjoyed  as  such. 

The  following  is  a  lesson  from  one  of  the  alphabet  cards 

and  the  words  as  they  appeared  after  the  pupils  arranged 

them: 

Z. 

Z  is  the  last  letter  in  these  cards.    It  is  called  Zed,  too. 
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We  do  not  use  it  much,  for  there  are  so  few  words  which  have 
it  in.  We  could  not  spell  zigzag  if  we  did  not  have  a  Z.  Now 
say  good-bye  to  Z,  for  you  will  not  see  it  on  this  card  again. 


FOR    ARBOR    DAY. 


1.  Rbading— 

I,et  us  hope  also  that  Arbor  Day  will  teach  the  children  under  the 
wise  guidance  of  experts,  that  trees  are  to  be  planted  with  intelligence 
and  care,  if  they  are  to  become  both  vigorous  and  beautiful.  A  sapling" 
is  not  to  be  cut  into  a  bean-pole,  but  carefully  trimmed  in  accordance 
with  its  form.  A  tree  which  has  lost  its  head  will  never  recover  it 
a£^ain,  and  will  survive  only  a  monument  of  the  ignorance  and  folly  of 
its  tormentor.  Indeed,  one  of  the  happiest  results  of  the  new  holiday 
will  be  the  increase  of  knowledge  which  springs  from  personal  interest 
in  trees. 

This  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  naming  those  which  are  planted  on 
Arbor  Day.  The  interest  of  children  in  pet  animals,  in  dogs,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  cats  and  ponies,  springs  largely  from  their  life  and  their  de- 
pendence upon  human  care.  When  the  young  tree  is  also  regarded  as 
living  and  equally  dependent  upon  intelligent  attention,  when  it  is 
named  by  vote  of  the  scholars  and  planted  by*  them  with  music  and 
pretty  ceremony,  it  will  also  become  a  pet,  and  a  human  relation  will 
be  established.  If  it  be  named  for  a  living  man  orVoman,  it  is  a  living 
memorial  and  a  perpetual  admonition  to  him  whose  name  it  bears  not 
to  suffer  his  namesake  tree  to  outstrip  him,  and  to  remember  that  a 
man,  like  a  tre^,  is  known  by  his  fruits. 

Trees  will  acquire  a  new  charm  for  intelligent  children  when  they 
associate  them  with  famous  persons.  Watching  to  see  how  Bryant  and 
Longfellow  are  growing,  whether  Abraham  Lincoln  wants  water,  or 
George  Washington  promises  to  flower  early,  or  Benjamin  Franklin  is 
drying  up;  whether  Robert  Fulton  is  budding,  or  General  Grant  begin- 
ning to  sprout,  the  pupil  will  find  that  a  tree  may  be  as  interesting  as 
the  squirrel  that  skims  along*  its  trunk,  or  the  bird  that  calls  from  its 
top  like  a  muezzin  from  a  minaret. —  George  William  Curtis  in  Harper* 9 
Magazine. 

2.  Recitation Somebody's  Knocking 

There's  somebody  knocking.    Hark!  who  can  it  be? 

It's  not  at  the  door!  no,  its  in  the  elm  tree. 

I  hear  it  again;  it  goes  rat-a-tat-tatl 

Now  what  in  the  world  is  the  meaning  of  that? 

I  think  I  can  tell  you.     Ah,  yes!  it  is  he; 
It's  young  Master  Woodpecker,  gallant  and  free. 
He's  dressed  very  handsomely  {rat-a-tat-tat). 
Just  like  a  young  dandy,  so  comely  and  fat. 


r 
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He's  making  his  visits  this  morning,  you  see; 
Some  friends  of  his  live  in  that  old  elm  tree; 
And,  as  trees  have  no  door-bells  (rat-a-tat-tat). 
Of  course  he  must  knock;  what  is  plainer  than  that? 

Now,  old  Madam  Bug  hears  him  rap  at  her  door; 
Why  doesn't  she  come?    Does  she  think  him  a  bore? 
She  stays  in  her  chamber  and  keeps  very  still. 
I  guess  she's  afraid  that  he's  bringing  a  bill. 

"I've  seen  you  before,  my  good  master,"  says  she; 
"Although  I'm  a  bug,  sir,  you  can't  humbug  me. 
Rap  on,  if  you  please!  at  your  rapping  I  laugh! 
I'm  too  old  a  bug  to  be  caught  with  your  chaflF." 

—ThelNursery. 

Rbcitation        -        -        "When  the  Green  Gits  Back  in  the^rees." 
In  the  spring  when  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees, 

And  the  sun  comes  out  and  stays, 
And  your  boots  pull  on  with  a  good  tight  squeeze. 

And  you  think  of  your  barefoot  days; 
When  you  ort  to  work  and  you  want  to  not. 

And  you  and  your  wife  agrees 
ft's  time  to  spade  up  the  garden  lot — 

When  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees, 

Well,  work  is  the  least  of  my  idees 
When  the  green,  you  know,  gits  back  in  the  trees. 

When  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees  and  the  l>ees 

Is  a-buzzin'  aroun'  agin 
tfn  that  kind  of  a  "lazy  go  as  you  please" 

Old  gait  they  hum  roun'  in; 
When  the  ground  s  all  bald  where  the  hayrick  stood 

And  the  crick's  riz,  and  the  breeze 
Coaxes  the  bloom  in  the  old  dogwood, 

And  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees— 

I  like,  as  I  say,  in  such  scenes  as  these. 
The  time  when  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees. 

When  the  whole  tail  feathers  o'  winter  time 

Is  all  pulled  out  and  gone, 
And  the  sap  it  thaws  and  begins  to  climb. 

And  the  sweat  it  starts  out  on 
A  feller's  forrerd,  a-gittin'  down 

At  the  old  spring,  on  his  knees — 
I  kind  o'  like,  jes'  a-loaferin'  roun' 

When  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees — 

Jes'  a-potterin'  roun'  as  I-durn-please, 
When  the  green,  you  know,  gits  back  in  the  trees. 

—James  Whitcomb  Eiley. 
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4.    RkciTaTion         - Forest  Song 

A  song  for  the  t>eautiful  trees, 

A  song  for  the  forest  grand, 

The  garden  of  God's  own  hand, 
The  pride  of  His  centuries. 
Hurrah  for  the  kingly  oak. 

For  the  maple,  the  forest  queen, 
For  the  lords  of  the  emerald  cloak, 

For  the  ladies  in  living  green! 

For  the  beautiful  trees  a  song, 

The  peers  of  a  glorious  realm. 

The  linden,  the  ash,  the  elm. 
So  brave  and  majestic  and  strong. 
Hurrah  for  the  beech  tree  trim, 

For  the  hickory  staunch  at  core. 
For  the  locust,  thorny  and  grim, 

For  the  silvery  sycamore. 

A, song  for  the  palm,  the  pine. 

And  for  every  tree  that  grows. 

From  the  desolate  zone  of  snows 
To  the  zone  of  the  burning  line. 
Hurrah  for  the  warders  proud. 

Of  the  mountain-side  and  vale! 
That  challenge  the  lightning  cloud. 

And  buflFet  the  stormy  gale. 

A  song  for  the  forest  aisled. 

With  its  gothic  roof  sublime, 

The  solemn  temple  of  Time, 
Where  man  becometh  a  child. 
As  he  lists  to  the  anthem-roll 

Of  the  wind  in  the  solitude, 
The  hymn  that  telleth  his  soul 

That  God  is  the  Lord  of  the  wood. 

So  long  as  the  rivers  flow. 

So  long  as  the  mountains  rise. 

May  the  forests  sing  to  the  skies 
And  shelter  the  earth  below. 
Hurrah  for  the  beautiful  trees! 

Hurrah  for  the  forest  grand! 
The  pride  of  his  centuries. 

The  garden  of  God* 8  own  hand, 

—  W,  H,  Venahle, 


Wed^n  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

The  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers. 
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EDITORIAL. 


TRUSTEES  VS.  MERCHANTS  AS  BOOK-SELLERS. 

The  trustees  at  their  State  meeting  held  in  the  Christmas  holidays 
passed  the  following  resolution:  **We  ask,  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
for  the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  school-book  law  which  provides  for 
the  payment  of  a  commission  to  book  dealers  out  of  the  special  school 
fund  for  the  handling  of  school  books." 

The  School  Book  Law,  as  originally  passed,  provided  that  trustees 
should  handle  the  books  and  supply  them  to  the  children  at  a  stipulated 
price.  While  this  plan  saved  a  little  on  the  price  of  the  books  it  was 
very  un  satisfactory.  If  the  trustee  carried  out  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  sold  the  books  himself,  everybody  who  wanted  a  book  must  go  to 
him.  This  would  not  have  been  so  bad  had  the  trustees  always  been 
centrally  located,  but  as  a  township  has  only  one  centre  while  it  has 
four  corners  and  four  sides  the  chances  are  largely  in  favor  of  a 
majority  of  the  patrons  having  to  travel  three-fourths  of  the  distance 
across  the  township  in  order  to  get  even  a  ten-cent  spelling-book  or  a 
five-cent  copy-book.  And  when  the  trustee's  house  was  found,  he 
might  be  at  the  back  part  of  the  farm  and  in  such  case  would  have  to 
stop  his  work,  go  to  the  house,  sell  the  book  and  make  the  change,  etc. 

To  avoid  part  of  this  trouble  teachers  were,  in  many  instances,  re- 
quired to  sell  the  books,  keep  the  account  and  make  reports.  This,  be- 
sides being  an  imposition  on  the  teacher,  was  an  imposition  on  the 
school.  The  "first  day"  of  school  is  always  a  busy  day  and  one  full  of 
perplexing  duties  for  the  teacher.  Frequently  the  teacher  is  a  stranger 
and  he  must  learn  names,  must  learn  the  classification  of  the  school, 
arrange  a  program,  classify  new  pupils  and  do  many  other  things  that 
every  teacher  knows  demand  special  attention  the  ** first  day  "  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  simply  an  outrage  to  require  a  teacher  in  addi- 
tion to  all  his  other  exacting  duties  to  open  a  book  store. 

In  cities  the  books  were  sent  to  the  different  buildings,  and  the  prin- 
cipals, on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  when  their  duties  are  most  arduous 
as  principals,  were  compelled  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  book  busi- 
ness. In  all  these  cases  teachers  are  paid  for  their  time  and  the  pay 
comes  out  of  the  tuition  fund,  contrary  to  law  The  Journai^  has  in- 
sisted from  the  first  that  the  handling  of  text-books  could  not  be  done 
for  nothing,  as  the  law  makers  seemed  to  think  and  that  if  it  was  paid 
for  it  would  cost  less  through  the  regular  channels  of  trade  than  in  any 
other  way.  Merchants  who  are  provided  with  all  the  facilities  and  are 
devoting  their  time  to  the  business,  can  afford  to  handle  these  books 
with  much  less  cost  to  the  people  than  can  trustees,  superintendents 
and  teachers.  Then,  in  addition,  if  the  merchants  handle  the  books, 
people  will  not  have  to  make  special  trips  for  them  but  can  get  them 
when  they  do  their  other  trading. 

The  general  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  books  caused 
the  last  legislature  to  pass  a  supplemental  law  which  provides  for  the 
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handling  of  the  books  by  regular  dealers.  As  the  books  had  alieadj 
been  contracted  for  at  a  given  price  to  be  furnished  in  a  specified  man- 
ner the  law  provides  that  trustees  shall  pay  five  per  cent,  out  of  the 
special  school  fund  in  order  to  secure  the  handling  of  the  books  by  the 
trade, 'When  the  contractor  shall  agree  to  pay  five  per  cent  for  the  same 
purpose.    This  the  trustees  protest  against  in  their  resolution. 

The  amount  is  but  a  mere  pittance  for  each  township  and  when  the 
great  saving  in  time,  trouble  and  expense  to  the  people  is  considered, 
it  should  be  paid  cheerfully.  The  present  law  is  a  step  in  the  right  dir- 
ection. It  should  be  still  further  amended  and  provide  that  in  future 
letting  of  contracts  all  books  shall  be  furnished  through  regular  trade 
channels.  It  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  such  a  plan  in  the  long 
run  is  the  cheapest  for  the  people  and  the  most  satisfactory. 


THE)  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTEEN. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  held  at  Saratoga  in  1892,  there  was 
appointed  a  committee  entitled  the  "Committee  of  Ten,*'  of  which 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  was  made  chairman.  A  full  re- 
port of  this  was  printed  in  last  month's  Journai,. 

The  purpose  for  which  this  committee  was  founded  was  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  subjects  constituting  the  studies  of  the  secondary  (or 
high)  schools,  to  the  end  of  securing  a  better  correlation  and  arrange- 
ment of  studies.  Not  only  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools,  but 
methods  of  teaching  these  studies  were  to  be  considered.  The  method 
of  work  consisted  in  the  organization  of  nine  sub- committees  of  ten, 
composed  in  each  case  of  experts.  Each  sub-committee  investigated 
the  subject  assigned  it,  considering  its  relative  value  with  other  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  the  best  method  of  pursuing  it.  When  all  nine  sub- 
committees had  made  written  reports,  the  original  Committee  of  Ten 
took  all  these  reports  and  considered  them  in  their  proper  relations^ 
evolving  finally  a  proposed  curriculum  for  all  secondary  schools,  to- 
gether with  a  digest  of  the  various  recommendations  made  by  the 
various  sub-committees.  The  entire  report  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  and  it  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  remarkable  publications  of  its- 
kind  ever  made  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Sup2rintendenceof  theN.E  A., 
held  at  Boston,  Feb.  1893,  a  Committee  of  Fifteen  was  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  a  somewhat  similar  consideration  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  Committee  consists  of  the  following  persons:  Supt.  W.  N. 
Maxwell,  Brooklyn;  State  Supt.  A.  B.  Poland,  New  Jersey;  Supt.T.M. 
Balliett,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Supt.  C.  B.  Cooper,  Galveston;  Supt.E.P. 
Seaver,  Boston;  Supt.  A.G.L/ane,Chicago;  Hon.W.T.  Harris,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner Education;  Supt.  W.  B.  Powell,  Washington,  D.  C;  Supt.  C. 
B.  Gilbert,  St.  Paul;  Supt.  Edward  Brooks,  Philadelphia;  Supt.  L.  H. 
Jones,  Indianapolis;  Supt.  A.  S.  Draper,  Cleveland;  Supt.  J.  M.  Green- 
wood, Kansas  City;  Supt.  N.  H.  Doiigherty,  Peoria,  and  Supt  H.  S  ► 
Tarbell,  Providence. 
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The  committee  has  been  divided  into  three  sub-committees  to  consider 
respectively,  (1)  Organization  of  City  School  Systems;  (2)  The  Train- 
ing" of  Teachers'and  (3)  The  Correlation  of  Studies. 

It  is  expected  that  each  member  of  a  sub-committee  will  hold  many 
meeting's  with  experts  in  his  respective  subject  throughout  the  summer 
1894;  also  that  by  correspondence  he  will  elicit  information  from  many 
with  whom  he  can  have  no  immediate  conference.  Then  each  member 
out  of  this  mass  of  material,  shall  write  a  full  report.  This  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee.  He  in  turn  shall 
make  a  full  digest  of  the  various  reports.  In  November  the  entire  com- 
mittee will  meet  in  New  York  for  a  conference  of  several  days,  at  which 
time  a  general  report  embodying  the  essence  of  the  various  minor  re- 
ports will  be  made  out.  This  final  report  will  be  read  before  the  De- 
partment at  its  meeting  in  Cleveland,  February,  1895.  Should  this 
committee  be  as  successtul  in  its  work  as  its  predecessor,  great  interest 
will  attach  to  its  work;  since  the  subject  matter  is  in  this  case  of  so 
much  greater  general  interest  to  the  large  body  ot  teachers. 

We  have  to  thank  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones  for  the  above  facts  concerning 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 


TWO  SAMPLE  LETTERS. 


I. 

"Feb.  25,  1894. 


•*I  failedlto  receive  the  February  Journai,.    Please  send. 

n 

II. 


♦February  27, 1894. 


♦'Seeing  that  the  15th  of  the  month  is  long  past  and  that  the  Indiana 
ScHOOi,  JouRNAi,  has  not  yet  arrived  for  me,^  I  resolve  to  notify  you  of 
the  same.  Please  to  remit  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can.  By  so  do- 
ing you  will  greatly  oblige,  Yours  very  truly, 

<i ___»» 

Letter  number  one  is  composed  of  nine  words  and  letter  number  two 
contains  fifty  words  and  yet  the  first  says  everything  the  second  does. 
Which  is  best? 


Do  not  fail  to  read  our  premium  offer  found  on  another  page, 

Severai«  solutions  have  been  received  to  the  problem  given  in  last 
month's  issue  but  cannot  be  published  till  next  month. 

Arbor  Day. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  numl)er  of  teachers  are 
getting  ready  to  celebrate  Arbor  Day,  April  20.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
gram given  last  month  a  few  supplemental  recitations  are  given  this 
month.     Arrange  to  plant  a  few  forest  trees  if  possible. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  in  its  report  on  page  78,  makes  its  confer- 
ence of  specialists  on  Greek  use  the  following  sentence:  '*No  one  pro- 
poses to  remove  English  composition  from  the  list  of  school  studies, 
and  yet,  if  we  can  judge  from  current  educational  literature,  men  have 
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great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching  English 
composition  as  well  as  believe  that  there  is  much  poor  teaching  of  the  subject. 
'  What  is  the  syntax  of  men  have^  as  well  as,  believe?  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  these  Greeks  fo  take  a  few  lessons  in  English? 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journai.  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable, 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 

Farmer's  Institutes,  under  the  auspices  of  W.  C.  Latta,  of  Purdue 
University,  have  been  a  great  success  this  year.  The  attendance  has 
been  larger  and  the  interest  greater  than  ever  before  People  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  there  are  good  and  bad  ways  in  farming  just  as 
in  school  teaching,  and  that  the  better  ways  may  be  learned  by  all 
by  meeting  and  comparing  methods  and  results. 

The  Schooi,  Fund  Law  requiring  the  trustees  to  refund  to  the  State 
Treasury  all  monies  above  one  hundred  dollars  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Marion  County  Circuit  Court  decided  the  law 
unconstitutional  but  the  Supreme  Court  reverses  the  decision  and 
holds  the  law  binding.  Since  the  decision,  however,  some  new  point 
has  been  raised  and  some  newspaper  articles  state  that  when  the  new 
point  is  presented  the  court  will  modify  its  decision. 

Scientific  Education  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  recently  delivered 
in  Indianapolis  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  who,  last  year  made  himself  famous 
by  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Forum  on  the  city  schools  of  the  country. 
The  Doctor  is  not  a  practical  school  man  himself  but  he  is  a  close  observ- 
er and  knows  good  teaching  when  he  sees  it  and  he  also  knows  bad 
teaching  when  he  sees  that.  In  his  lecture  he  makes  the  recitation  the 
test  of  all  good  work  and  he  describes  in  detail  the  different  plans  of 
conducting  it.  His  illustrations  of  poorly  conducted  recitations  are  too 
old  and  too  bad  to  serve  the  best  purpose.  Such  examples  as  he  gives 
are  rare  in  the  schools  of  to- day  and  such  as  all  will  condemn  without 
.hesitation.  If  he  would  take  as  examples  fairly  good  recitations,  such 
as  his  hearers  conduct  and  can  easily  see,  and  point  out  the  weak  and 
unscientific  steps  and  processes'  in  them,  his  lesson  would  be  more 
helpful.  His  model  recitations  are  given  in  detail— more  so  than  nec- 
essary—and contain  valuable  suggestions.  He  makes  the  three  essen- 
tials of  a  good  recitation:  (1)  A  clear  purpose  as  to  the  end  to  be  reached ? 
(2)  A  clear  conception  as  to  the  logical  steps  necessary  to  reach  that 
end;  (3)  A  thorough  review  and  summing  up  at  the  close  so  that  each 
pupil  will  know  and  can  state  just  what  he  has  learned.  These  are 
certainly  excellent  and  essential  points  and  teachers  should  study  them 
and  drill  upon  them.  The  Doctor  is  surely  mistaken,  however,  when 
he  concludes  that  Germans  are  the  only  teachers  who  follow  a  scientific 
method.  He  certainly  can  find  hundreds  of  teachers  in  this  country 
who  can  even  improve  upon  his  German  models.  The  lecture  on  the 
whole  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  to  the  average  teacher  and  will 
be  productive  of  much  good.  The  Journai*  would  be  glad  if  every 
teacher  in  Indiana  could  hear  the  lecture. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Geography. — Draw  a  map  of  your  county,  showing  its  t>oundaries 
and  the  outlines  of  contiguous  counties. 

2.  Describe  the  two  greatest  river  systems  of  South  America. 

3.  What  is  the  form  of  government  in  Brazil?  In  Greece?  In 
France?    In  Mexico? 

4.  What  would  be  the  probable  effect  on  the  climate  of  Africa  if  the 
Sahara  Desert  should  be  changed  into  a  great  inland  sea? 

5.  What  causes  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  New  York  City 
which  might  not  have  also  operated  to  make  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  large 
a  city? 

6.  Which  should  be  first  studied,  the  geography  oT  your  county  or 
the  geography  of  Indiana?  What  pedagogical  reasons  for  your  an- 
swer? 

7.  What  are  the  connections,  if  any,  of  the  mountain  systems  of 
North  America  with  those  of  South  America?  What  resemblances  or 
differences? 

8.  Draw  on  the  same  scale  rough  outline  maps  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut,  so  as  to  show  relative  sizes. 

9.  Locate  Sheffield,  Cape  Clear,  Buzzard's  Bav,  Mt.  Shasta,  Helena. 

10.  Locating  San  Antonio  at  the  center  of  four  concentric  circles 
show  on  this  diagram  the  direction  and  distances  of  the  following 
cities:  City  of  Mexico,  Havana,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Santa  Fe, 
Vera  Cruz,  St.  Augustine.  {Ansicer  any  eight.) 

Science  of  Education. — 1.  One  teacher  depends  entirely  for  re- 
sults upon  study  induced  by  interest  created  in  the  subject  studied; 
another  depends  upon  drill,  much  repetition.  Both  have  followed  well- 
known  pedagogical  laws.  If  they  have  made  their  pupils  equally  suc- 
cessful in  examination,  which  has  accomplished  most  for  the  pupils, 
and  why? 

2.  Why  should  problems  in  arithmetic  give  reasonable  prices  for 
commodities  and  state  usual  processes  in  trade,  rather  than  fanciful 
prices  and  processes  never  used  in  business? 

3.  What  advantages  in  general  culture  do  you  expect  from  the  prac" 
tice  of  having  pupils  repeat  the  substance  of  what  they  read?  What 
precautions  are  necessary  to  insure  these  .advantages? 

4.  In  what  work  of  the  school  is  a  knowledge  of  the. physiological  and 
psychological  conditions  of  sense-perceptions  of  the  most  worth? 

5.  Why  should  a  pupil  be  led  to  take  a  part  in  his  own  government 
in  school,  rather  than  be  governed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  teacher? 

English  Grammar. — 1.  In  what  respects  are  the  adverb  and  ad- 
jective alike?    How  different? 

2.  Compare  and  contrast  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

3.  Compare  and  contrast  infinitives  and  participles. 

4.  Analyze:  Whom  should  I  obey  but  thee? 
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5.  Parse  wfwm  and  thee. 

6.  What  value  has  diagrammitif^  in  grammar  work? 

7.  What  adverbial  ideas  may  be  expressed  by  clauses?  Write  orig-i- 
nal  sentences  to  illustrate  four  of  these. 

8.  State  the  use  of  innocent  and  siek  in  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  This  man  seemed  innocent. 

(b)  I  know  him  to  be  sick. 

9.  Which  is  correct,  "Not  all  that  glitters  is  gold,"  or  **A11  that  glit- 
ters is  not  gold.*'     Why? 

10.  "And  now  abideth  faith,  hope  and  charity,  these  three,  and  the 
g-reatest  of  these  is  charity."     What  is  the  use  of  the  words  these  three? 

U.  S.  History.— 1.  Give  the  true  reasons  for  the  settlement  of 
Maryland.  Of  Georgia,  Give  the  name  of  the  founder  of  each,  and 
state  the  character  of  the  colonists  brought  over  by  each  founder. 

2.  Bound  the  territory  of  the  United  States  as  it  existed  at  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  state  what  acquisitions  have  been  made 
since  and  how  they  were  obtained. 

3.  Give  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Bill  and  state  who  was 
its  author  and  when  it  was  passed. 

4.  Name  and  describe  briefly  three  important  naval  battles,  one  in 
each  of  three  different  wars. 

5.  Name  ten  important  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States, 
and  state  where  each  is  published.  Name  ten  noted  American  authors 
and  mention  a  work  of  each. 

Arithnetic— 1.  State  briefly  (a)  how  you  would  commence  giving' 
instruction  in  arithmetic  to  little  children,  and  (6)  what  powers  of 
mind  you  would  seek  to  exercise  in  these  first  lessons? 

2.  The  circumference  of  the  hind  wheel  of  a  carriage  is  9  f t .  2  in. 
and  the  fore  wheel  7  ft  9  in.  How  many  times  does  each  wheel  turn  in 
traveling  9  miles  220  rods? 

3.  What  will  it  cost  to  paper  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  24  ft. 
long,  16  ft.  wide  and  14  ft.  high,  each  roll  of  paper  being  8  yards  long 
and  18  inches  wide,  and  costinjjr  25  cents? 

4.  How  shall  I  mark  a  watch  that  cost  me  $80  so  as  to  fall  20%  from 
the  marked  price  and  still  make  2S%? 

5  If  ^  of  the  cost  price  equals  f  of  selling-  price,  what  is  the  gain  or 
loss  per  cent. 

6.  If  8  men  reap  36  acres  in  9  days,  working  9  hours  per  day,  how 
many  men  will  it  take  to  reap  48  acres  in  12  days,  working  12  hours  per 
day.     Solve  by  proportion. 

7.  A  horse  tied  to  a  stake  by  a  rope  can  graze  to  the  distance  of  40 
feet  from  the  stake.     Over  how  much  surface  can  he  graze? 

Reading.— 1.  **Can  it  be? 

Matter  immortal?  and  shall  the  spirit  die? 
Above  the  nobler,  shall  less  noble  rise? 
Shall  man,  alone,  for  whom  all  else  revives. 
No  resurrection  know?     Shall  man,  alone, 
Imperial  man!     be  sown  in  ba  ren  ground, 
I^ess  privileged  than  grain,  on  which  he  feeds?" 

—  Young  ^ 
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1.  Who  wrote  this  extract?    In  what  country  did  he  live?  15 

2.  What  14  the  subject  of  this  extract?  10 

3.  What  is  the  general  i  haracter  of  the  author's  arg-ument?  15 

4.  Do  you  consider  the  conduct  of  the  argument  a  correct  and  proper 
one?    Why?  20 

5.  Why  does  the  author  say  Imperial  man?  15 

6.  What  seems  to  you  the  strong  point  in  the  last  part  of  the  argu- 
ment?   Why?  35 

Physioi/>gy.— 1.     What  is  the  relation  betwen  blood  and  lymph? 

2.  Describe  the  nervous  tissues.    How  are  they  distributed? 

3.  What  is  the  structure  and  function  of  the  elbow  joint? 

4.  Define  anatomy. 

5.  Give  the  process  an  egg  undergoes  to  prepare  it  for  the  ultimate 
act  of  assimilation. 

6.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestines? 

7.  What  is  heredity? 

8.  Describe  the  two  layers  of  the  skin.  {Answer  anp  six  ) 
Wbbster — ^Bunker-  Hii,l  Monumbnt.— 1.    Give  a  brief  history  of 

the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

2.  Give  the  history  of  the  monument. 

3,  4,  5.    Give  a  synopsis  of  the  oration. 

6.  What  did  Webster  mean  when  he  said,  '*The  last  hopes  of  man- 
kind, therefore,  rest  with  us?" 

7.  Why  did  Webster  consider  the  Revolution  of    South  America 
among  the  great  events  of  his  time? 

8.  What  did  Webster  say  about  knowledge? 

9.  **The  powers  of  government  are  but  a  trust.*'    What  did  Webster 
mean? 

10.  What  did  Webster  say  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  self-government? 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Gbography. — 2.  The  two  greatest  river  systems  of  South  America 
are  the  Amazon  and  the  I^a  Plata.     I>^or  description  see  text- book. 

3.  Brazil -republic;  Greece -kingdom;  France — republic;  Mexico  — 
republic. 

4.  The  southern  part  of  the  Barbary  States  would  be  subject  to 
much  rainfall;  other  l  ordering  countries  would  be  much  benefited  in 
climate  and  many  lines  of  commerce  would  soon  be  established  (onnect- 
ing  the  different  points  of  trade. 

5.  A  fine  harbor  is  the  o  ly  great  advantage  that  is  common  to 
each.  Many  other  things  favor  New  Yor/,  such  as  climate,  location  in 
line  of  commerce,  northern  energy,  etc. 

6.  Study  the  county  first  because  it  is  within  the  pupil's  observation 
and  experience;  in  doing  this  the  teacher  will  follow  the  pedagog  cal 
principle  of  going  from  the  known  to  the  related  unknown. 

7.  South  America  like  North  America  has  the  greater  hi  ;hland  par- 
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allel  with  the  western  shore  and  the  less  with  the  eastern.  In  North 
America  ihe  bulk  of  the  uplifted  land  surpasses  hat  of  South  America^ 
it  being  twice  as  broad  and  much  longer.  A  slight  elevation  of  land 
extends  irregularly  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  thereby  connect- 
ing the  Andes  with  the  Rockies. 

SciBNCE  OF  Education.— 1.  The  one  who  created  an  interest;  for  a 
pupil  in  whose  mind  has  been  implanted  a  desire  to  know  will  seek 
knowledge  throughout  his  whole  life  ime,  whi  e  a  pupil  who  has  been 
simply  drilled  will  add  to  his  knowledge  1  ttle  or  nothing  after  his 
school  days  are  over. 

2.  Because  such  prices  are  in  the  line  of  practical  life  and  give  the 
pupil  an  idea  of  the  average  value  of  many  things,  itself  an  important 
item  of  knowledge;  and  processes  outside  of  the  necessary  ones  are  of 
no  value  except  as  a  mental  discipline,  which,  usually,  can  be  gained  in 
a  more  profitable  way. 

3.  There  is  no  other  capability  so  useful  and  so  honored  as  that  of 
being  able  to  tell  what  we  know  in  good  Bnp  lish  and  in  a  plea*-  ant 
style  In  training  for  this  power,  pupils  must  be  carefully  criticised  in 
language,  and  must  not  be  given  work  at  any  time  that  is  too  difficult; 
and  the  teacher  must  see  if  their  interpretation  of  the  thought  is 
correct. 

4.  In  the  first  four  years  of  the  child's  school  life. 

5.  For  his  future  good.  In  after  life  he  will  be  under  his  own 
guidance,  and  if  he  is  placed  in  his  school  life  where  he  wiL  be  repeat- 
edly called  upon  to  exercise  self-control,  such  a,  habit,  well  fixed,  will 
be  of  priceless  value  to  him. 

Grammar! — 1.  The  adjective  and  the  adverb  are  alike  in  the  follow- 
ing points: — (a)  Both  are  modifying  elements;  (b)  many  of  each  are  sub- 
ject to  inflection  (comparison.)  They  differ  in  the  nature  6f  their  mod- 
ification, the  adjectives  being  used  to  denote  kind,  number,  appearance,, 
quality  or  condition,  while  the  adverb  is  used  to  denote  time,  place, 
manner,  etc.  The  adjective  is  used  with  only  one  class  of  words,  sub- 
stantives; while  the  adverb  is  used  to  modify  verbs,  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs. 

2.  The  preposition  and  conjunction  are  alike  in  that  neither  is  in- 
flected. Their  offices  are  very  different — the  preposition  shows  relation, 
the  conjunction  joins  elements. 

3.  The  infiniiive  and  the  participle  are  both  used  as  a  noun  or  as 
an  adjective;  but  only  the  infinitive  is  ever  used  as  an  adverb. 
The  infinitive  is  preceded  by  **to,'*  expressed  or  understood;  the  parti- 
ciple is  not.  They  are  both  forms  in  a  complete  conjugation.  Each 
expresses  action  or  being  relative  to  some  agent  or  actor. 

5.  The  questionable  part  is  **but  thee."  It  may  be  called  a  preposi- 
tional phrase  modifying  "obey;"  or,  **but"  maybe  called  a  conjunction 
joining  the  understood  proposition  (I  should  obey)  **thee,"  to  the  prin- 
cipal proposition. 

6.  "Whom"  is  governed  by  "obey;"  "thee"  is  either  the  object  of 
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the  preposition  **but,"  or  the  verb  "obey"  understood.    (See  answer  to 
4.) 

6  It  aids  the  understanding"  by  affording  a  visible  representation  of 
relations,  mcdifications,  etc. 

7.  Time,  place,  cause,  manner,  deg-ree,  condition,  purpose  and  con- 
cession 

8.  **Innocent*'  is  an  adjective  complement  and  is  used  to  express  an 
attribute  of  the  subject;  **sick*'  is  an  adjective  complement  and  is  used 
to  express  a  condition  of  the  person  represented  by  **him." 

9.  The  first  is  correct  because  the  thought  that  is  expressed  is  clear 
and  the  statement  logically  true.  The  latter  is  incorrect  because  the 
thought  is  confused,  and  the  statement  untrue;  for  when  we  interpret 
it  as  expressed,  we  have  the  idea  that  in  the  whole  round  of  things  that 
glitter,  gold  is  not  one  of  them. 

10.  These  words  are  used  to  give  unity  to  the  ideas,  strength  to  the 
thought  and  closeness  to  the  relation.  Grammatically,  *  three*.'  is  in 
apposition  with  **faith,  hope  and  charity,*'  t>eing  used  substantively. 

U.  S.  History.  -  1.  The  first  settlement  in  Maryland  was  established 
as  a  refuge  for  Catholic  pilgrims;  really,  as  a  place  where  all  creeds 
might  have  freedom  of  worship.  Leonard  Calvert  brought  over  about 
300  persons  consisting  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  latter  greatly 
outnumbering  the  former 

The  first  settlement  in  Georgia  was  established  as  a  refuge  **for  the 
unfortunate  of  every  name,**  by  G«n.  James  Oglethorpe.  It  was  also 
established  as  a  defense  againdt  the  Spaniards  of  Florida.  Ogle- 
thorpe's colony  was  made  up  chiefly  of  men  who  had  been  prisoners  for 
debt. 

2.  On  the  north  by  the  Great  Lakes,  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the 
present  boundary  of  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  ^aine; 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic;  on  the  south  by  East  and  West  Florid^L;  on 
the  west  by  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  acquisitions  have  been  (a)  Louisiana,  1803.  by  purchase;  (b) 
Florida,  1821,  by  purchase;  (c)  Texas,  1845,  by  annexation;  (d)  Oregon, 
1846  by  treaty;  (e)  Mexican  Cession,  1848,  by  treaty;  the  Gadsden  pur- 
chase, 1853;  and  Alaska,  1867,  by  purchase. 

3.  The  "Omnibus  Bill*' provided  for:— (a)  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  (b> 
the  admission  of  California  free;  (c)  the  admission  of  new  states  legally 
formed  by  the  division  of  Texas;  d)  Utah  and  New  Mexico  to  be  organ- 
ized as  territories  without  the  mention  of  slavery;  (e)  the  claims  of 
Texas  to  New  Mexico  to  be  bought  by  the  United  States  for  ten  million 
dollars;  (f)  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Henry  Clay  was  its  author  and  it  was  passed  in  1850 

4.  The  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapis  (see  Text-Book,  §  183); 
the  Constitution  and  the  Guerriere  (§  228);  the  Alabama  and  the  Kear- 
8arge(§347.) 

5.  Commercial  Gazette,  Cincinnati;  the  Indianapolis  Journal  and 
the  Sentinel;  New  York  World;  New  York  Tribune;  Chicago  Herald; 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean;  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat;  New  Orleans  Picay- 
une; Atlanta  Constitution;  Brooklyn  Eagle:  Philadelphia  Press. 
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O.  W.  Holmes  -The  Autocrat;  B a acroft— History  of  the  United 
States;  Emerson  -  Conduct  of  Life;  Hawthorne— Marble  Faun; 
Irving"-— Sketch  Book;  Fiske  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States; 
Lew  Wallace — Ben  Hur;  Longfellow  Evangeline;  Whittier— Snow 
Bound;  Eggleston — Cricuit  Rider;  Lowell — Biglow  Papers. 

AriThmbtic. — 1.  By  showing  them  groups  of  objects  and  by  leading 
them  to  count  the  objects;  then,  by  leading  them  to  tell  at  a  glance  the 
number  of  objects  in  a  group;  next,  by  separating  the  group  into  small- 
er groups,  the  child  reciting  the  result  in  each  case.  The  powers  of 
the  mind  to  be  exercised  are  observation  (perception),  memory  and  the 
understanding. 

2.  Answer,  5580;  6600. 

3.  Answer,  $10.44}. 

4.  Answer,  $125. 

5.  Since  ^  of  the  cost  price=|  selling  price,  the  cost  price  (100%)= 
S  of  the  selling  price;  hence,  i  of  the  selling  price=16%  % :  and  J  of  the 
selling  price=^&3yi%;  the  loss  is  16%% . 

6.  Answer,  6  men. 

7.  Answer,  5026.56  sq.  ft. 
READING.— 1.     Young;  England. 

2.  The  immortality  of  the  soul. 

3.  That  if  matter  is  immortal,  'that  is,  indestructible)  surely  spirit 
<or  soul)  is,  for  it  is  the  "essence  of  man  '* 

4.  The  "conduct"  of  the  argument  is  correct  and  proper,  for  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

5.  Because  man  is  lord  of  all  the  earth  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  by 
scripture;  therefore  he  is  imperial. 

6.  For  the  common  grain  there  is  a  type  of  resurrection;  grain  is 
subservient  to  man,  is  for  his  use;  shall  man,  a  higher  type  of  life,  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  a  resurrection? 

PhysioW)GY.-  1.  After  the  tissues  have  selected  from  the  blood  the 
elements  that  will  build  them  up,  the  surplus  left  together  with  the 
product  formed  from  the  worn-out  cells  constitute  the  fluid  called 
lymph.     (Read  page  84,  advanced  text-book.) 

2  There  are  two  kinds  of  nervous  tissue,  the  white  fibrous  and  the 
g-ray  cellular.  The  former  is  found  in  the  inner  part  of  the  brain,  the 
outer  part  of  the  spinal  cord  and  in  the  nerves  generally.  The  latter 
is  found  in  the  outer  part  of  the  brain,  the  inner  part  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  the  ganglia  generally. 

3.  See  text-book,  page  60  and  other  works.  The  function  is  to  allow 
hinge  motion  at  the  elbow  and  rotary  motion  at  the  wrist. 

4.  Anatomy  is  that  science  which  treats  of  the  size,  form,  position 
and  structure  of  the  organs. 

5.  An  egg  is  chiefly  albumen  and  fat.  The  albumen  is  completely 
digested  in  the  stomach  by  the  gastric  juice  and  is  changed  to  albumi" 
nose.  The  fatty  portion  passes  on  into  the  intestines,  where  it  is 
acted  on  by  the  pancreatic  juice  aided  by  the  bile.  It  becomes  changed 
to  an  emulsion. 
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6.  To  propel  the  coatents  onward  and  to  mix  them  with  the  various 
digestive  juices. 

7.  Heredity  is  the  "biological  law  by  which  living  beings  tend  to  re- 
peat their  characteristics  in  their  descendants.*'     (See  dictionary.) 

8.  See  pages  194  and  195  of  text-book. 


MISCELLANY. 


PRESIDENT  HARPER. 


Born  in  New  Concord,  Muskingum  county,  O.,  in  1856,  Dr.  Harper  is 
now  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  an- 
cestry. At  the  early  age  of  ten  years  he  entered  Muskingum  College, 
where,  four  years  later,  he  received  the  degree  of  B  A.,  delivering  the 
Commencement  Day  oration  in  Hebrew — a  rather  notable  performance 

for  a  fourteen-year-old  lad.  For  the 
next  three  years  he  remained  at 
home. 

At  seventeen,  he  went  to  New 
Haven,  where  he  entered  the  gradu- 
ate department  of  Yale  College,  and 
after  two  years,  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, he  received  his  degree  of 
Ph.  D. 

It  was  while  he  was  pursuing 
these  studies  at  Yale  that  Dr.  Har- 
per became  acquainted  with  Pro- 
fessor Rogers,  of  Dennison  Univer- 
sity, Granville,  Ohio,  and  when  a 
little  later  Mr.  Rogers  entered  a  pas- 
torate, Dr.  Harper  was  appointed  to 
fill  his  place  in  the  college.  For 
four  years  he  held  the  position  of 
WILUAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  PH.D  Principal  of  the  preparatory  depart- 

ment  at  Granville,  giving  instruction 
during  this  time  in  Greek  and  Latin.  This  personal  experience  of  the 
capabilities  and  needs  of  students  in  their  preparatory  work,  laid  a 
good  foundation  for  Dr.  Harper's  subsequent  teaching  and  writing. 

In  1879,  Dr.  Harper  was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate 
languages  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  111., 
which  position  he  held  until  called  to  Yale  University,  in  1886,  to  be- 
come a  Professor  in  Semitic  languages  in  the  graduate  faculty  of  that 
institution.  Three  years  later  he  was,  in  addition,  chosen  Woolsey 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature.  While  engaged  in  these  labors,  he 
added  to  his  other  duties  that  of  instructor  in  Hebrew  of  the  Yale 
Divinity  School. 
In  1880,  he  instituted  the  Hebrew  Correspondence  School;  in  1884,  the 
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Institute  of  Hebrew,  which  included  the  leadings  instructors  in  Hebrew 
in  the  country;  in  1875,  too,  he  issued  his  "Elements  of  Hebrew  and 
Hebrew  Vocabularies,"  and  afterward  his  "Hebrew  Method  and 
Manual,**  and  his  "Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax.*'  He  started,  in  1883, 
the  "Hebrew  Student,'*  a  periodical  which  is  still  continued  under  the 
name  of  the  "Old  and-New  Testament  Student,*'  for  general  readers. 
A  year  after  establishing-  the  "Hebrew  Student,**  he  began  the  issue 
of  "Hebraica,**  a  journal  designed  only  for  students,  and  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  printed  in  English.  Nearly  one-half  its  circulation  is  taken 
by  scholars  in  Europe.  For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Harper  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  Chautauqua  movement,  having  been  principal 
of  the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts  since  1885. 

The  appearance,  in  1888,  of  an  "Inductive  Latin  Method,*'  by  Pro- 
fessor Harper  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A  M.,  instructor  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School;  and  the  "Inductive  Method  in  Greek,**  in  the  same  year, 
by  Professor  Harper  and  Wm.  E.  Waters,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  marked  a  new  departure  in  elementary  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  languages,  which  is  far-reaching  in  its  consequences. 
Active  and  progressive  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek  have  everywhere 
welcomed  these  books  as  embodying  the  true  principles  of  classic  in- 
struction, while  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  come  under 
the  spell  of  Dr.  Harper's  own  personality  in  his  college  work,  his  sum- 
mer schools,  or  his  correspondence  schools,  have  used  the  books  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

President  Harper  believes  that  his  "Inductive  Latin  Primer,"  the 
latest  work  of  his  classic  series,  will  present  no  difficulties  to  any 
teacher  of  Latin,  whether  previously  familiar  with  the  method  or  not. 
It  extends  and  completes  the  work  suggested  in  the  "Inductive 
Method."  In  the  latter  much  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  teacher's 
own  originality;  in  the  "Primer**  the  details  of  each  lesson  are  more 
fully  wrought  out,  and  hence  teachers  of  less  experience  or  with  a  less 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  find  the  "Primer**  better  adapted 
to  their  needs.  Its  rate  of  progress  is  more  gradual,  and  hence  the 
lessons  are  easier  to  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

President  Harper  is  a  man  of  solid  build,  a  trifle  above  the  middle 
he'ght,  the  possessor  of  a  bright,  sympathetic  face,  a  clear,  resonant 
voice,  and  an  engaging  personality.  His  pupils  are  not  only  his  en- 
thusiastic followers,  but  his  admirers  and  friends.  He  ascribes  his 
wonderful  success  as  an  instructor,  however,  not  to  his  own  individual 
ability,  but  to  the  educational  value  of  his  method. 


A  NEW  RULE. 


A  new  rule,  discovered  by  L  L.  Smith  of  Spring ville,  Ind.,  for  find- 
ing the  rate  per  cent,  in  compound  interest,  when  the  principal,  time 
and  amount  are  given. 

Multiply  the  principal  by  the  amount,  raised  to  a  power  one  less  than 
the  number  of  years;  extract  that  root  of  this  product  whose  exponent 
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is  equal  to  the  number  of  years.     Subtract   this  root  from  the  amount 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  this  root,  the  quotient  will  be  the  rate  per 

cent.  

a— *^p  at -I 


I^ormula  for  the  rate,  r: 


^p  at-i 


Formula  for  the  principal,  p=^— — ^ 

a' 

Formula  for  the  last  interest,  i=a — typat— i 

Formula  for  the  amount,  a:=pr"+3pr^+3pr-f-pr  for  three  years. 

a=pr'»+4pr'»+6pr'+4pr+pr  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Smith  obtained  the  above  rule  and  formula  from  the  solution  of 
problem  20,  page  182,  Ray's  Alg-ebra,  II  part  and  gave  the  result  to  the 
writer.  Quincy  Short. 


A  PREMIUM  WITHOUT  MONEY. 


A  PREMIUM  without  money — just  a  little  trouble.  To  any  subscriber 
to  The  Journai.  who  will  send  a  neio  subscriber  to  The  Schooi,  Jour- 
NAi,,  or  a  renewal  of  an  old  one,  and  $1.25,  we  will  send: 

1.  "TAe  Evolution  of  Dodd^*'  the  most  popular  and  the  most  instruct- 
ive pedagogical  story  ever  written.  The  book  is  the  history  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  a  boy;  and  the  description  and  discussion  of  the  home  and 
school  influence  are  not  only  highly  entertaining,  but  very  suggestive 
to  a  thoughtful  teacher.  It  is  a  book  on  pedagogy  written  in  the  form  of 
a  novel. 

2,  Or,  if  preferred,  will  send  ** Black  Beauty,'*  which  is  a  story  in- 
tended to  teach  kindness  to  animals.  It  is  an  excellent  book  to  read  to 
a  school. 

For  two  subscribers  and  $2.50  we  will  send  *M  Trip  Through  (he  Colum- 
bian Exposition,*'  This  is  a  series  of  seventy  pictures  of  the  buildings 
and  most  interesting  things  seen  at  the  Exposition.  It  is  neatly  bound 
in  cloth,  and  is  suitable  for  the  parlor  table. 

For  a  club  of  three  and  $3.75  we  will  send  **Page*8  Theory  and  Practice^*' 
one  of  the  best  pedagogical  books  ever  written.  The  merits  of  this 
book  will  be  conceded  by  all. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  get  some  good  books  without  money  and  almost 
without  price.  Please  act  at  once,  as  this  offer  stands  good  only  till 
May  1. 


The  Decatur  Normal,  located  at  Westport,  will  open  its  spring  term 
April  9.     J.  H.  Bobbitt  is  principal. 

J.  B.  Evans  will  open  a  normal  and  review  term  of  school  at  Rising 
Sun.     He  will  be  assisted  by  W.  S.  Rowe. 

ViNCENNES  University  has  an  increased  attendance  and  is  doing 
well  under  its  new  president,  E.  P.  Cubberly. 

Indiana  University  has  announced  a  "Summer  Session.*'  For  par- 
ticulars address  the  registrar,  Henry  S.  Bates,  Bloomington. 
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The  Green  County  Normal  will  open  at  Worthington  April  30  and 
close  June  29.     It  will  be  conducted  by  W.  D.  Kerlin  and  Henry  Moore. 

C.  L/.  RiCKETTS,  whose  advertisement  is  on  another  page,  sent  the 
JouRNAi,  a  large  variety  of  his  diplomas.  The  styles- are  in  excellent 
taste  and  to  suit  all  classes  of  schools. 

J.  B.  Evans,  superintendent  of  the  Rising  Sun  schools,  is  state  agent 
for  Lossing's  Cyclopedia  of  U.  S.  History,  He  wants  some  good  local 
agents.     See  his  advertisement  on  another  page. 

The  Indianapolis  Business  University  is  by  far  the  largest  school  of 
its  class  in  the  capital  city  and  is  entirely  reliable.  The  proprietor,  EJ. 
J,  Heeb,  makes  no  promise  that  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

The  Tri-State  NormaIv  at  Angola  has  an  unusually  large  number 
in  its  advanced  classes.  Its  class  in  Caesar,  for  example,  numbers  for- 
ty-six.    This  is  a  good  indication.     L.  M.  Sni€P,  A.  M.,  is  president. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  at  Valparaiso  continues  to  add  to  its 
facilities  and  is  to-day  in  better  condition  to  do  satisfactory  work  than 
ever  before.  The  founder  of  the  institution,  H.  B.  Brown,  is  still  at  the 
helm. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  the  principal  subject  of  dis- 
•cussion  at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion recently  held  in  Boston.  The  criticisms  were  with  few  exceptions 
favorable. 

Hammond,  on  March  2,  dedicated  a  very  fine  high  school  building. 
The  exercises  were  interesting,  indeed.  Prof.  W.  L.  Bryan,  of  the 
State  University,  made  the  principal  address.  W.  C.  Belman  is  the 
superintendent. 

The  National  Educational  Associatian  will  not  be  held  at  Duluth  as 
heretofore  announced,  the  railroads  having  failed  to  give  the  usual  re- 
duced rates.  It  is  likely  to  go  east  next  time,  but  the  place  has  not  as 
yet  been  determined. 

In  the  recent  State  oratorical  contest  DePauw  was  victorious  for  the 
ninth  time.  DePauw  has  sent  more  representatives  to  the  inter-state 
contest  than  any  other  college  in  any  of  the  ten  states  belonging  to  the 
association.     Good  for  DePauw. 

Purdue  University  is  offering  **prize  scholarships*'  in  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  They  afford  fine  opportunities  for  farmers*  sons 
and  daughters.  For  circulars  giving  full  particulars  write  to  the 
president,  Jas.  H.  Smart,  La  Fayette. 

The  Indianapolis  High  School  will  graduate  in  June  a  class  of  seven- 
ty-nine, twenty-two  of  whom  are  boys.  A  recent  visit  to  this  school 
revealed  to  the  writer  that  the  natural  science  subjects  are  all  taught 
on  the  laboratory  plan  and  up  to  the  latest  and  best  ideals. 

State  Normai,  Schooi,— The  writer  recently  spent  a  day  in  this 
school,  and  found  the  attendance  large,  everything  moving  on  in  the 
accustomed  orderly  way.     Both  teachers  and  students  seem  to  be  doing 
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their  best.  The  new  science  building  is  enclosed  and  part  of  it  will 
soon  be  ready  for  occupancy. 

Bay  View,  a  well-known  watering  place,  is  also  celebrated  as  the  lo- 
cation of  one  of  the  best  summer  schools  in  the  country.  To  recom- 
mend this  school  to  Indiana  teachers  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
President  John  M  Coulter  is  in  charge,  and  R.  G.  Boone  directs  the 
department  of  methods.  For  particulars  address  John  M.  Hall,  Flintr 
Mich. 

The  Indiana  Reform  School  for  Boys,  under  the  direction  of  T.  J* 
Charlton,  celebrates  all  public  days  December  15  was  celebrated  as 
Indiana  Day  the  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Indiana  into  the 
Union.  The  exercises  were  historic  and  patriotic.  February  22nd 
afforded  another  occasion  for  inculcating  patriotic  and  noble  senti- 
ments. 

New  HARMONYds  fortunate  in  having  a  larger  library  than  any  other 
town  ot  i  ts  size  in  the  state,  it  is  also  fortunate  in  (having  one 
of  the  most  benevolent  citizens  in  the  state.'  Dr.  Murphy  has  donated 
a  large  lot  and  erected  upon  it  a  library  building  and  town  hall  at  a 
cost  of  $18,000  at  his  own  expense.  C.H.Wood  is  superintendent  of  the 
schools. 

Columbus. — The  writer  recently  spent  a  day  in  the  Columbus  schools. 
There  being  six  school  buildings  and  thirty-two  teachers,  of  course  he 
could  not  see  all,  but  what  be  did  see  made  upon  his  mind  a  favorable 
impression.  The  work  he  saw  was  all  good — some  of  it  very  good — 
and  what  was  still  better  the  teachers  seemed  to  be  earnestly  desirous 
of  achieving  somethint;  still  better.  Regular  teachers'  meetings  are 
held  for  the  purpose  of  study.  The  teachers  themselves  have  raised  a 
fund  with  which  they  secured  a  course  of  six  professional  lectures.  It 
is  now  definitely  determined  that  morti  than  hafj  the  teachers  will  spend 
a  part  of  the  coming  vacation  in  some  first-class  summer  school.  These 
things  all  indicate  a  healthful  professional  spirit,  and  under  such  condi- 
tions progress  is  inevitable.  The  school  board  has  decided  to  levy  a 
tax  to  the  extent  of  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  library, 
and  this  will  yield  about  $1,400  a  year.  J.  A.  Carnagey  is  now  serving 
his  fourth  year  as  superintendent,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
progressive  spirit  manifested. 


PERSONAL. 

Henry  Moore  has  charge  at  Newberry. 

James  C.  Bryant  is  in  charge  of  the  Irvington  schools. 

V.  EJ  Bai^dwin  is  assistant  principal  of  the  Amboy  Academy. 

A.  B.  Mapi«e  is  closing  his  third  year  as  principal  at  Monterey. 

W.  A.  High  is  principal  at  Warren,  with  five  teachers.  Schools  are 
running  smoothly. 

J.  B.  Evans  is  superintendent  at  Rising  Sun,  with  W.  S.  Rowe  as 
principal  of  the  high-school. 

J.  H.  ScHOLL  has  closed  his  school  at  Brownsburg,  and  will  spend 
the  spring  and  summer  at  the  State  University  in  study. 

John  A.  Slater  is  principal  at  Millgrove.  He  is  arranging  for  a 
series  of  entertainments  in  order  to  raise  money  for  a  school  library. 

Mii*ES  K.  MoFFETT,  a  leading  teacher  of  Fayette  county,  has  re- 
ceived the  Republican  nomination  for  county  clerk,  and  is  sure  to  be 
elected.    Good. 

Wm.  V.  Troth  has  closed  his  school  at  Wheatland,  and  will  spend 
his  summer  on  the  farm  near  Vandalia.  Next  year  he  will  have  charge 
of  the  Bicknell  schools. 
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W.   D.   Kerlin,   is     superintendent    of    the    Worthing-ton   schools.  . 
Owing  to  increased  attendance  upon  these  schools  three  new  teachers 
will  be  required  next  year. 

State  Supt.  H.  D.  Vories  is  busily  engaged  in  getting  out  a  new 
edition  of  the  school  law,  with  all  decisions,  interpretations  and  com- 
ments brought  down  to  date 

h'  H.  Jones,  superintende  t  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  represented 
Indiana  at  the  national  superintendents'  convention  he!d  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  the  latter  part  of  February. 

C.  H.  Wood  has  been  unanimously  elected  for  a  fourth  year  as  super- 
intendent of  the  New  Harmony  schools.  Mrs.  Wood  has  been  just  as 
unanimously  elected  principal  of  the  high-school. 

Rev.  E.  a.  Devoke,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Union  Christian 
College,  was  recently  nominated  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  by  the  state  Prohibition  convention. 

J.  C.  Eagi«b  is  now  closing  his  seventh  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
Shelbyville  schools.  He  reports  the  hearty  co-operation  of  patrons, 
teachers  and  school  board,  and  all  things  moving  toward  the  ideal 
standard. 

J.  B.  Wisely,  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  but 
now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal  School,  Minne- 
sota, has  recently  published  a  grammar  which  is  receiving  some  high 
commendations. 

C.  W.  McClure,  formerly  of  Indiana,  but  now  superintendent  of  the 
Oxford,  O.,  schools,  together  with  his  eight  teachers,  recently  spent  two 
days  visiting  the  Indianapolis  schools.  Mr.  McClure  expresses  himself 
wel   pleased  with  his  new  position. 

James  H.  Henry,  superintendent  of  the  Wabash  schools,  will  be  a 
candidate  before  the  Republican  convention  for  the  office  of  State  Su- 
perintendent. It  will  be  remembered  that  on  two  previous  occasions 
Mr  Henry  secured  this  nomination. 

Edward  Barrett,  late  principal  of  the  Cartersburg  schools,  is  now 
thoroughly  established  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Reform 
School  for  Boys  at  Plainfield.  Bro.  Charlton  reports  him  as  doing 
first-class  work— just  what  we  expected. 

Joseph  Carhart,  who  a  few  years  ago  resigned  a  professorship  in 
DePauw  University  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  recently  gave  a  lecture  on  **Idealism," 
which  has  been  printed  in  the  Normalia,  a  paper  representing  the  nor- 
mal school.     The  lecture  is  a  good  one 

George  P.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Public  School  Journal,  whose  serious 
illness  we  announced  sometime  ago,  is  still  an  invalid,  but  is  now  on. 
the  road  to  recovery.  His  friends  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  he  has 
lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes.  He  has  been  spending  some  time  in 
California,  but  hopes  to  be  soon  at  the  helm  of  his  paper. 

Jerome  Allen,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  New  York  School 
Journal,  and  at  present  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  York  College 
of  Pedagogy,  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  January  2,  and  has  not  been 
able  to  do  any  work  since.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  resume  work  again 
next  school  year.  Dr.  Allen  has  a  host  of  friends  scattered  all  over 
this  country  who  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn  of  his  speedy  and  complete 
recovery. 

J.  C.  Black,  for  several  years  past  superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
City  schools,  is  spending  this  year  in  the  College  of  Pedagogy,  New- 
York  Ci  y.  This  is  a  school  of  a  high  order,  and  is  intended  for  post 
graduates  and  experienced  teachers  and  superintendents.  Mr.  Blaclc 
will  take  his  degree  in  June.  He  is  already  a  graduate  of  our  State 
Normal  School,  and  has  had  at  least  ten  years  of  successful  experience 
as  superintendent  of  city  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  find  a. 
good  position  and  return  to  Indiana. 
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Caleb  S.  Bragg,  for  many  years  the  head  of  the  well-known  book 
publishing  house  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  died  suddenly,  March 
8,  on  a  train  while  en  route  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  For  many 
years  Mr  Bragg  was,  perhaps,  the  best-known  book  man  ia  the  United 
States.  He  was  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
country  in  his  line  of  business.  His  son  C.  C.  Bragg  is  now  tjie  New 
York  manager  of  the  American  Book  Company. 


BOOK    TABLE. 


The  Parmer's  Guide,  published  at  Huntington,  is  a  most  excellent 
agricultural  paper  and  is  furnished  at  the  very  low  rate  of  50  cents  a 
year. 

triTTEi*i^*s  Living  Age  continues  to  come  filled  with  the  best  articles 
from  the  English  Magazines.  It  gives  its  readers  the  cream  of  current 
English  literature. 

The  Forum  is  devoted  largely  to  the  discussion  of  the  live  questions 
of  the  day.  The  Income  Tax,  which  is  just  now  commanding  attention 
throughout  the  country  is  ably  treated  in  the  March  issue.  Only  the 
ablest  writers  are  asked  to  contribute  articles,  so  the  reader  gets  only 
the  best. 

The  Dawn,  published  by  the  second  year  pupils  of  the  Indianapolis 
high  school,  No.  1,  is  a  real  work  of  art.  The  issue  of  March  I  is  de- 
voted to  the  life  and  writings  of  Sarah  T.  Bolton,  the  poet  The  work 
was  feupervibed  by  one  of  the  teachers.  Miss  Charity  Dye,  "The  Dawn" 
reflects  credit  upon  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Huguenots  of  France  by  P.  F.  Wil- 
lert,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.  This  is  one  in  that  excellent  series,  **Heroes 
of  the  Nations,"  published  by  the  Putnams.  Henry  of  Navarre,  the 
hero  of  Protestant  France,  received  just  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
Mr  Willert  While  giving:  all  due  credit  to  the  good  qualities  displayed 
by  this  eminent  sovereign,  he  does  not  make  him  faultless.  His  fail- 
ings are  just  as  truthfully  portrayed  as  his  virtues  and  in  the  summing 
np,  after  balancing  his  merits  and  his  failures,  the  author  asserts  that 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  of  all  the  kings  who  have  occupied  the 
French  throne,  Henry  of  Navarre  still  retains  the  first  place  in  the 
memory  and  affection  of  his  people.  To  the  reader  who  desires  a 
faithful  and  interesting  description  of  the  early  Protestant  church  in 
France,  this  book  will  be  especially  helpful.  If  an  impartial  account 
of  the  sufferings  and  persecutioas  of  the  Huguenots  is  desired,  there 
can  be  found  in  these  pages  well-weighed  words  whose  truthfulness  is 
confirmed  by  contemporary  history  The  book  will  be  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  any  library.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,  an  oration  delivered  by  Charles 
Sumner,  July  4,  1845,  before  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Pub- 
lished by  hee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  This  oration,  at  the  time  it  was  giv- 
en, attracted  notice  both  at  home  and  abroad  A  separate  edition  ap- 
peared at  London  and  four  or  five  editions  appeared  in  our  own  coun- 
try Gov.  Andrews  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sumner  re- 
g-arding  this  oration,  thanks  God  '*that  here  in  the  city  of  Bosonone 
has  at  last  stepped  forward  to  consecrate  to  celestial  hopes  the  day  — 
tHe  great  day — which  Americans  have  at  best,  heretofore,  held  sacred 
only  in  memory."  The  true  grandeur  of  nations,  Mr.  Sumner  asserts, 
is  not  War,  even  if  through  such  an  agency  Rome  became  proud  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  but  gentle,  white- winged  Peace.  War  is  the  last 
reason  of  kings,  it  is  no  reason  of  our  republic  **The  future  chief  of 
the  Republic,  destined  to  uphold  the  glories  of  a  new  era,  unspotted  by 
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human  blood,  shall  be  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men "  The  book  has  been  prepared  for  supplementary  reading  in 
hig-h  schools  and  academies.  It  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth  and  can  be 
purchased  for  75  cents. 

The  Standard  Dictionary. —The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  of 
New  York,  have  issued  Volume  I,  of  their  "Standard  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.'  On  its  title  page  it  is  represented  as  **a  standard 
dictionary  of  the  English  language,  upon  original  plans  designed  to 
give,  in  complete  and  accurate  statement,  in  the  light  of  the  most 
recent  advances  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  readiest  form  for  popular 
use,  the  meaning,  orthography,  pronunciation  and  etymology  of  all 
the  words  and  the  idiomatic  phrases  in  ihe  speech  and  literature  of  the 
English-speaking  people."  The  claim  is  made  good  by  the  contents- 
of  the  work  To  begin  with,  it  will  contain  at  least  50,000  more  words 
and  terms  than  any  other  dictionary  extant.  Worcester  contains 
105,000  words;  Webster's  International,  125,000;  the  Century  Dictionary 
225,000,  while  the  Standard  will  contain  about  280.000.  The  excess  rep- 
resents words  and  terms  which  have  never  appeared  in  any  other  dic- 
tionary of  the  English  language.  Some  of  these  are  already  sanctioned 
by  good  usage,  while  others  are  of  recent  coinage  and  are  still  knock- 
ing at  the  door  for  admission.  The  desire  to  extend  the  vocabulary 
has  led  to  the  admission  of  some  words  of  doubtful  legitimacy,  but  the 
list  of  new  words  of  recognized  standing  is  very  long.  In  the  matter 
of  definitions,  the  most  common  meaning  of  a  word  is  given  first,  and 
other  meanings  in  order  of  usage;  the  obsolescent  and  the  obsolete 
meaning  and  the  etymology  being  given  last.  The  definitions  are  re- 
markably clear  and  satisfactory.  Comparatively  little  space  is  given 
to  the  etymology  of  words.  The  quotations  used  to  verify  or  illustrate 
the  meanings  of  words  are  located  in  every  instance  by  giving  not  only 
the  name  of  the  author,  but  the  work,  volume,  chapter  and  page  where 
the  quotation  occurs.  The  work  contains  nearly  fifty  thousand  quota- 
tions, every  one  of  which  is  thus  located.  If  a  word  is  pronounced 
variously,  the  first  pronounciation  given  is  the  One  preferred  by  the 
Standard  Dictionary  and  this  is  followed  by  pronunciations  preferred 
by  other  dictionaries.  In  the  spelling  of  geographic  names,  the  editors 
of  the  Standard,  who  embrace  many  philologists  and  men  of  letters,, 
have  followed  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  board  on  geographic 
names.  An  immense  amount  of  learned  labor  has  been  put  into  the 
preparation  of  the  work.  It  will  be  issued  in  a  single  volume  and  also- 
in  a  double  volume  edition,  the  former  costing  $12  or  $16,  and  the  latter 
$15  to  $20  according  to  binding. 


BUSINESS    NOTICES. 


How  TO  Increase  Your  Salary.— Any  lady  teacher  with  little  effort 
can  increase  her  salary  from  $50  to  $100  per  year.  How?  By  sending 
us  a  full  account  of  all  vacancies  which  come  to  her  knowledge.  The 
information  is  of  value  to  us  and  to  the  leachers  registered  with  us, 
therefore  we  will  pay  for  it.  Upon  receipt  of  report  we  wi»l  write  the 
authorities  and  obtain  permission  to  recommerd  teachers.  The  fact  of 
your  writing  will  te  held  strictly  confidential.  If  the  report  proves 
correct,  (it  being  the  first  report  to  reach  us)  and  if  we  fill  the  vacancy, 
we  will  pay  yon  $5.  You  csn  easUy  report  40  or  50  f  ositions  during  the 
season  and  we  can  fill  from  10  to  20  of  them,  mak  ng  an  increase  to  your 
income  irom  $50  to  $100.  We  will  also  give  you  credit  for  $1  ioward  a 
membership  in  our  association,  for  the  first  five  correct  rerorts  of  vacan- 
cies. This  offer  is  made  e specially  to  lady  teachers,  as  they  above  all 
others  n.ost  need  additions  1o  their  incomes.  It  is  not  open  to  any 
superinier  dent  who  would  cons  der  it  a  bribe.  We  use  our  knowledge 
of  coming  vacancies  for  the  good  of  the  teachers  and  to  make  money. 
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If  any  lady  teacher  desires  to  do  the  same  in  a  small  way  and  will 
send  us  notices  early,  it  benefits  us  and  many  fellow  teachers  wfao  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  find  **just  the  right  position."  Address,  The 
Tbachsrs'  Cooperative  Association,  6034  Wojdlawn  Ave.,  Chicago. 

4-t? 

Be  sure  to  read  %.  E.  Booe's  advertisement,  ^.00  free,  found  on 
another  page. 

Special  a  tention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Indianapolis 
Business  University  on  the  2nd  cover  page.     Read  it. 

For  Sale  —Centuries  1884  to  1891  complete.  Contains  Life  of  Lin- 
coln, War  Papers  and  Kennan  on  Life  in  Russia.  Price,  $7.50.  Ad- 
dress J.  F.  Unger,  Peru,  Ind.  4-lt 

Teachers  wanting  employment  for  the  summer  should  address  P  W. 
Ziegler  &  Co.,  Box  1667,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  offer  great  induce- 
ments for  special  work  to  which  teachers  are  well  fitted  and  which  pays 
$75  to  $100  per  month.  4-lt. 

Vandalia  Line  Excursions  to  South,  Southeast  and  Southwest  will 
run  on  various  dates  from  now  until  June  5th,  1894,  inclusive.  One  fare 
round  trip.  Call  on  or  address  any  Vandalia  Line  Agent  and  ask  for 
information  contained  in  Circular  No.  327  of  January  20th,  1894.     3-3t 

School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.     .  2-tf 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School. — 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantagesto  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

B.  A.  Bullock,  for  several  years  a  teacher,  is  now  managing  a  com- 
mercial agency  in  this  city  and  can  furnish  a  limited  number  of  gen- 
tlemen employment.  Teachers  desiring  to  find  profitable  and  desira- 
ble occupations  during  their  vacations  should  address  with  stamp  for 
particulars,  American  Collecting  and  Reporting  Association,  19 
and  20  Boston  Block,  Indianapolis,  lad.  4-2t 

S.  R.  WiNCHELL's  Teachers'  Agency,  262  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi- 
-cago. — Does  not  notify  teachers  of  vacancies  until  they  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  appointment.  Aims  to  deal  directly  with  the  school 
boards,  and  to  select  one  teacher  who  is  sure  to  meet  the  requirements. 
Recommends  no  teacher  whom  the  manager  would  not  himself  employ 
under  the  same  circumstances  One  registration  is  sufficient  until  a 
position  has  been  secured  by  this  agency.  A  local  correspondent  is 
wanted  in  'every  county  where  there  is  a  high  school  or  a  college. 
Write  for  special  terms.  2  tf 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. — America's  great  health  and  pleasure  resort. 
Are  you  in  search  of  pleasure?  Are  you  a  seeker  after  health?  If  so, 
there  is  one  place  above  all  others  which  should  claim  your  attention. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  **The  Carlsbad  of  America,"  offers  more  and  varied 
attractions  to  the  pleasure  seeker,  tourist  or  invalid  than  any  other 
place  in  the  country,  and  with  the  present  excellent  facilities  for 
reaching  it  via  the  Popular  Big  Four  Route  to  St  Louis,  and  the  well- 
known  Iron  Mountain  Route,  from  that  point,  no  one  should  miss  a 
trip  to  this  great  resort.  For  full  particulars  call  on  nearest  Agent  of 
the  Big  Four  Route,  or  send  for  illustrated  pamphlets  to  D.  B.  Martin, 
-General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  or  E.  O.  McCormick,  Passenger 
^raflBc  Manager,  Cincinnati.  3-4t 
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Any  teachbr  who  wishes  to  eng-ag'e  in  a  business  entirely  honorable 
and  that  pays  well,  should  read  the  advertisenient  on  another  pag^e  of 
2:eb.  E.  Booe. 

Bakbr  &  Thornton,  of  Indianapolis, 

are  dealers  in  kinderg-arten  g^oods  and  primary  supplies.     Send 
for  catalogue.  12-tf 

A  New  Dkparturb.— The  National  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  occupies  a  new  field  of  life  insurance.  It  issues  policies 
to  many  persons  who  by  reason  of  occupation,  over  or  under  weighty 
former  illness,  family  history,  etc.,  etc.,  have  heretofore  been  denied 
the  benefits  of  life  insurance  by  other  companies.  This  is  done  by 
charging  a  rate  corresponding  with  the  risk  assumed,  the  same  as  fire, 
accident  and  marine  insurance.  Hitherto  this  idea  has  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  applicants  for  life  insurance  who  could  not  conform  to  certain 
cast  iron,  rules  in  which  prejudice  often  plays  a  larger  part  than  com- 
mon sense,  have  been  rejected  and  unable  to  obtain  protection  for  their 
families.  Scores  of  people  can  be  found  in  every  community  who  have 
been  rejected  by  some  life  insurance  company,  who,  by  continued  g-ood 
health,  have  proved  themselves  good  risks  and  have  lived  longer  than 
many  who  have  been  accepted.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  very  larg-e 
proportion  of  these  risks  could  be  written  with  safety  and  profit  by  a 
proper  system  of  rating.  It  has  been  successfully  done  in  England  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  The  National  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has 
originated  the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan  and  proposes  to  extend  the  benefita 
of  a  good  insurance  on  a  perfect,  sound  and  equitable  basis,  to  a  large 
class  of  deserving  persons  who,  for  trivial  reasons  and  technicalities 
carried  to  an  unwarranted  extreme,  could  not  obtain  the  insurance  of 
which  they  stand  specially  in  need  and  provide  means  of  comfort  and 
happiness  for  those  they  leave  behind  them. 

yacancies  for  September 

Every  day  we  are  requested  by  authorities  to  recommend 
teachers  for  present  and  future  opening-s.  During  the  spring- 
and  summer  months  we  are  asked  by  School  Boards,  Superin- 
tendents, College  Presidents  and  Principals  to  recommend — 
often  having  as  high  as  25  or  30  such  requests  in  a  single  day. 
We  have  alreadj^  a  large  number  of  openings  for  the  school 
year  beginning  m  September — Superintendencies,  High-school 
and  Town  Principalships;  Grammar,  Intermediate,  Primary 
and  Kindergarten  positions;  College  Professorships,  Academy 
Principals  and  Instructors;  Specialists  in  Music,  Art,  Draw- 
ing, Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  French,  German,  Elocution, 
Manual  Training,  etc..  Also,  several  most  excellent  schools 
for  sale.  Now  is  the  time  to  register  if  you  wish  to  be  in  line 
of  promotion,  and  desire  a  better  salary  for  the  coming  school 
year.     Send  for  circulars  to 

THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

6034  Woodlawn  Ave.  (just  south  of  Chicago  University), 
ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager.  (2-4t)  CHtCAQO 
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THE  CO-ORDINATION  OF  STUDIES  — THE  PROBLEM.*^ 


HOWARD  SANDISON,   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  problem  is  to  determine  the  inter-relation  of  sludies.- 
Thifl  implies  not  merely  their  coordination,  but  also  their 
subordination;  their  relative  importance;  the  degree  to  which 
one  depends  upon  the  other.  It  involves  the  comprehension  of 
the  principle  that  is  to  bring  system  to  the  studies.  The  ques- 
tion raised,  indeed,  concerns  itself,  to  a  certain  degree,  with 
the  continued  supremacy  in  the  course  of  study  of  those 
branches  sometimes  referred  to  as  primal  studies — reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  etc.  During  many  years  these  were  not 
only  first  in  time,  but  also,  in  the  minds  of  educators,  first  in 
importance.  There  has,  however,  during  the  last  twenty  years,, 
occurred  a  significant  change  of  view  in  regard  to  the  place 
to  be  occupied  by  such  studies.  There  is  no  question  that  these 
branches  of  work  occupy  a  first  and  essential  place,  but  to  say 
that  a  thing  is  necessary  and  primal  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
thought  that  it  is  also  supreme.  The  question  of  supremacy 
is  decided  by  another  principle.  That  for  which  other  things 
exist  is  supreme.  The  foundation  of  a  house  is  essential  and 
primary,  yet  it  is  not  held  to  be  the  supreme  thing  in  a  house, 
for  the  reason  that  the  other  portions  of  the  house  do  not  ex- 
ist for  it.  It  rather  exists  for  the  superstructure,  for  the  life 
and  thought  that  are  to  occur  in  the  building.  Such,  then,  is 
the  problem  involved. 

THE  SOURCE   OF  THE   PRINCIPLE. 

The  principle  which  is  to  shed  sufficient  light  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  the  continued  supremacy  of  these  primal  stud- 

^Read  at  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dec.  26, 1893. 
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ies — which  is  to  bring  co-ordination  to  the  different  branches 
— ^is.  not  a  principle  that  can  be  obtained  from  any  one  of  the 
subjects.  Arithmetic  could  not  furnish  this  principle,  because 
the  principle  is  not  to  bring  co-ordination  to  the  different  ele- 
ments in  that  branch  alone.  It  is  to  be  one  fitted  to  determine 
the  inter-relation  of  all.  Geography  could  not  furnish  the  prin- 
ciple, nor  could  mind  itself,  the  thing  to  be  developed  by  the 
consideration  of  the  various  branches,  if  mind  is  to  be  viewed 
as  a  thing  considered  apart  from  the  subjects  themselves.  The 
principle  must  be  sought  in  a  field  wider  than  any  one  or  than 
any  group  of  the  studies;  it  must  be  found  in  philosophy  itself. 
When,  however,  one  seeks  the  principle  to  determine  the  co- , 
ordination  of  studies  in  the  field  of  philosophy,  it  is  at  once 
held  that  philosophy  can  give  no  working  principle  in  prac- 
tical affairs.  This  is  a  too  common  view.  It  is  due  to  the  opin- 
ion that  philosophy  remains  aloft  upon  the  heights  and  never 
descends  to  examine  with  care  the  facts.  This  must,  however, 
be  an  error;  the  deeper  the  insight  the  more  true  the  observa- 
tion of  any  fact.  If  one  approaches  a  fact  in  order  to  observe 
it  the  degree  of  truth  attained  depends  upon  the  importance 
of  the  thought  in  the  light  of  which  it  is  considered.  When  a 
man  with  a  given  range  of  culture  discovers  a  given  range 
of  truth  in  an  observed  fact,  a  man  with  a  wider  range  dis- 
covers in  the  same  fact  a  greater  degree  of  truth.  Thus  it  is 
that  philosophy  alone  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  principle  suit- 
ed adequately  to  reveal  the  inter-relation  of  the  studies.  The 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  however,  is  very  prevalent.  Novalis, 
the  young  German  philosopher  and  mystic,  seems  to  share 
this  view,  as  evidenced  by  this  well-known  expression  of  his: 
'Thilosophy  can  bake  no  bread,  but  she  can  procure  for  us 
God,  freedom  and  immortality."  In  asserting  that  philosophy 
can  bake  no  bread  he  is  understood  to  mean  that  philosophy 
is  unable  to  aid  us  in  deciding  whether  manual  training 
Bhould  constitute  a  part  of  the  public  school  course;  whether 
the  schools  should  have  indoor  or  outdoor  recess;  whether  the 
geography  work  should  be  mainly  from  books  or  mainly  from 
nature;  whether  the  ranks  should  pess  in  and  out  of  the  build- 
ing in  military  order;  whether  examinations  should  occur 
monthly,  and  all  various  practical  questions — great  and  small 
— ^pertaining  to  the  educational  problem. 
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In  claimmg  that  philosophy  can  procure  for  us  God,  freedom 
and  immortality  he  sets  before  us  a  truly  great  contribution, 
for  he  is  understood  to  mean  that  philosophy  by  its  investiga- 
tion and  by  the  great  insights  with  which  it  endows  its  dis- 
ciple can  make  clear  to  us  the  existence  and  essential  nature 
of  GtoAf  unaided  by  direct  revelation.  In  holding  that  philos- 
ophy can  obtain  for  us  freedom,  the  claim  is  made  that  its 
insights  show  man  himself  to  involve  not  only  the  finite,  but 
the  infinite,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  possession,  the 
being  to  be  educated  is  able  to  hold  before  himself  the  real, 
or  finite,  side,  the  infinite  side  and  the  relation  of  these,  and 
also  to  discover  in  himself  the  means  and  power  of  lifting  him- 
self to  his  infinite  nature.  In  other  words,  to  discover  freedom 
in  man  is  to  discover  in  the  subject  of  education  a  being  who 
combines  in  himself  starting  point,  goal  and  means. 

In  procuring  for  us  immortality,  philosophy  brings  to  us 
the  great  value  of  the  material  with  which  the  schools  deal. 
Certainly  that  which  it  procures  for  us  is  of  high  worth,  even 
if  it  does  not  enable  us  to  bake  bread.  This,  however,  is  a 
critical  age,  and  everything — political  opinions,  theological 
views  and  practical  procedure  of  every  kind — ^is  summoned 
to  the  court  of  inquiry.  Thus  it  must  be  with  this  statement 
of  Novalis.  Will  not  philosophy  bake  for  us  our  bread?  Is  not 
that  which  is  able  to  procure  for  us  God,  freedom  and  immor- 
tality fitted  in  all  educational  fields  to  bake  our  bread,  and 
that  in  the  most  regal  way?  Does  not  a  system  of  thought 
which  reveals  in  the  child  freedom,  self-activity,  do  for  that 
educational  system  that  deals  with  him  the  most  effective 
kind  of  work,  as  well  as  the  most  practical?  The  present  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  speaking  of  the  attempts  of  Plato, 
Pichte  and  others  to  explain  the  categories  of  pure  being, 
said:  "A  knowledge  of  these  pure  intelligibles  will  unlock  the 
secret  of  the  universe;  it  will  procure  for  us  the  royal  road  to 
all  knowledge;  it  is  the  far-famed  philosopher's  stone  that  will 
transmute  all  mere  dross  into  talent."  Will  not  a  system  that 
unlocks  for  us  the  secret  of  the  universe  and  transmutes  mere 
dross  into  talent  bake  for  us  our  bread?  Is  it  not  eminently 
practical?  Thi^  same  distinguished  educator,  when  speaking 
of  the  stimulus  given  to  him  and  other  students  of  philosophy 
hj^  Henry  C.  Brockmeyer  many  years  ago,  in  St.  Louis,  said: 
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"He  (Mr.  Brockmeyer)  impressed  us  with  the  practicality  of 
philosophy,  inasmuch  as  he  could  flash  upon  the  questions  of 
the  day,  nay,  upon  the  questions  of  the  hour,  the  deepest  in- 
sights of  philosophy  and  solve  their  problems.  The  hunting 
of  wild  turkeys  and  squirrels  became  a  question  of  philoso- 
phy. Under  his  influence  the  subject  of  phDosophy  took  on  in 
our  minds  a  higher  degree  of  practicality  than  that  of  any 
other  species  of  knowledge.  We  employed  its  insights  in  solv- 
ing all  questions  of  school  management  and  school  organiza- 
tion. We  applied  its  dialectic  to  political  purposes,  and  de- 
cided, in  its  light,  all  questions  concerning  measures  and 
men."  If  philosophy  has  this  high  degree  of  practicality  does 
it  not  seem  able  to  enter  the  educational  world  and  bake  for 
us  our  bread?  Does  it  not  do  this  in  the  very  act  of  procuring 
for  us  God,  freedom  and  immortality?  Philosophy,  then,  is  the 
-source  of  the  principle. 

THE   NATURE   OF  THE   PRINCIPLE. 

Being  satisfied,  then,  that  philosophy  is  to  furnish  the  prin- 
ciple, the  nature  of  the  principle  must  be  considered.  In  doing 
this  we  shall,  like  Trying,  in  writing  the  history  of  New  York^ 
begin  with  creation.  Of  course,  in  making  this  beginning, 
Irving  did  it  with  a  comic  intent,  and,  while  it  was  truly  such,, 
it  nevertheless  hinted  a  deep  truth.  What  New  York  was  at 
that  time  depended  on  all  the  past.  Upon  the  shoulders  of  that 
^nighty  past  it  stood.  Everything,  to  a  cei'tain  degree,  has  that 
same  relation.  We  are,  therefore,  to  go  back  to  creation  and 
in  that  way  endeavor  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  primal 
cause  to  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man.  This  primal  cause^ 
or  first  principle,  has  been  held,  since  the  day  of  Plato,  to  be 
a  subject,  a  self-conscious  activity.  If  it  is  subject  it  exists  to 
itself  as  object  It  is  not  only  a  self-conscious  activity,  but  it 
is  absolute.  An  absolute  finds  itself  revealed  in  every  exist- 
ence in  the  universe,  and  finds  in  those  existences  nothing  but 
itself  revealed.  This  first  principle,  in  being  a  self-conscious 
absolute,  is  a  perfect  intelligence.  It  cannot  be  an  intelligence 
which  constructs  an  ideal,  and  then,  after  a  certain  period  of 
time,  through  a  series  of  endeavors,  brings  this  ideal  into  real- 
ity. To  be  such  an  intelligence  would  argue  imperfection. 

This  first  principle  is,  therefore,  an  activity  in  which  intel- 
ligence and  will  are  one.  This  being  the  case,  for  the  primal 
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€auRe  to  think  itself  is  to  will  itself.  Not  only  are  intelligence 
and  will  one,  but  will  and  power  are  one.  This  is  recognized 
for  us  in  Genesis  in  the  expression:  "God  said,  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light"  It  is  not  meant  that  God  said.  Let 
there  be  light,  and  then,  after  a  certain  period  of  time  by 
means  of  various  further  acts,  light  existed,  but  that  to  think 
the  existence  of  light  was  to  will  it,  and  will  and  power  being 
one,  light  thereupon  existed. 

This  thought  that  in  the  first  principle,  in  God,  will  and 
power  are  one,  is  the  thought  with  which  David  finally  res- 
cued Saul,  as  set  forth  in  Browning's  great  poem  entitled 
^*Saul."  After  Saul,  through  the  playing  of  David,  had  been 
restored  to  consciousness,  but  not  to  new  endeavor,  David, 
feeling  his  own  weakness,  addressed  him  thus: 

"Could  I  help  thee,  my  father,  inventing  a  bliss, 
I  would  add  to  that  life  of  the  past  both  the  future  and  this; 
I  would  gi^e  thee  new  life  altogether, — as  good  ages  hence 
As  this  moment, — had  love  but  the  warrant  love's  heart  to 
dispense." 

Then  the  truth  flashed  upon  him.  He  saw  how  far  his  wis- 
-dom  fell  short  of  that  of  the  infinite.  From  the  will  of  the  in- 
finite he  saw  worlds  streaming  with  all  their  richness  of  life. 
Then,  rising  to  the  insight  that  power  and  will  in  the  infinite 
Are  one,  he  uttered  the  culminatiag  sentiment  of  the  poem. 
In  like  manner  the  thought  that  in  the  infinite  will  and  power 
are  one  became  the  great  instrument  to  throw  open  the  cir- 
<iles  of  the  Inferno  to  Virgil,  as  he  was  guiding  Dante  down 
the  "dark  and  woody  way."  When  at  the  river  Acheron  they 
encountered  Charon,  Dante  was  ordered  to  approach  by  an- 
other way,  thereupon  Virgil  said,  "Peace,  oh  Charon!  for  so 
it  is  ordered  where  will  and  power  are  one."  Instantly  Cha- 
ron's shaggy  cheeks  fell,  and  his  opposition  vanished.  The  pri- 
mal cause,  then,  is  an  activity  absolute  in  its  consciousness; 
an  activity  in  whom  intelligence  and  will  are  one,  in  whom 
will  and  power  are  one. 

THE  RKI.ATION  OF  THE  PRIMAL  CAUSE  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  NATURE 

AND   OF   MAN. 

The  primal  cause,  in  its  first  act  of  self-consciousness  in  in- 
finite past  time,  not  only  knew  itself,  but  in  the  same  act 
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willed  iteelf,  and  will  and  power  being  one  it  therein  created 
or  objectified  itself.  This  was  :he  second  person  of  the  trinity^ 
the  "only  begotten"  son.  This  second  person  being  a  reflec- 
tion, an  objectiflcation  of  the  infinite,  is  likewise  a  perfect 
self-consciousness,  an  absolute  intelligence.  There  is,  however, 
this  distinction:  the  second  person  arose  from  the  activity  of 
the  first  person,  and  hence  there  is  found  in  this  second  self- 
consciousness  the  element  of  derivation,  although  this  deriva- 
tion occurred  in  infinite  past  time.  The  best  definition  of  de- 
rivation is  passivity.  Derivation  implies  existence  for  another; 
an  object  that  is  derived  and  exists  by  means  of  another  ob- 
ject and  for  that  other  object.  Thus  considered,  the  second 
person  of  the  trinity  is  perfect  self -activity,  absolute  self-con- 
sciousness that  has  arisen  from  pure  passivity;  that  is^ 
through  the  act  of  another.  Hence  any  objectiflcation  of  this 
second  person  would  involve  pure  passivity,  passing  through 
all  intermediate  stages  into  perfect  self-activity.  And  this  is 
just  what  would  necessarily  occur,  since  the  second  person  is 
an  absolute  self-consciousness,  in  whom  intelligence,  will  and 
power  are  one.  In  his  act  of  being  conscious,  in  his  primal  act 
of  knowing  himself,  he  is  necessarily  conscious  of  himself  as 
pure  passivity  rising  through  all  possible  intermediate  stages; 
through  an  inflnity  of  time  into  complete  self-activity.  Intelli- 
gence and  will  being  one,  to  be  conscious  of  this  process  is  to 
will  it,  and  will  and  power  being  one,  it  is,  in  being  willed,  cre- 
ated or  objectifled. 

This  activity  of  the  son,  therefore,  gives  rise  to  the  created 
universe;  to  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man.  This  world  ex- 
ists in  a  rising  process.  Beginning  with  pure  passivity,  with 
space  and  inert  matter,  it  passes  through  rising  grades  of 
self-activity  into  man  as  an  intelligence  in  whom  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  infinite  is  potentially  reflected.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  nature,  beginning  with  its  most  passive  aspect,  is, 
at  all  stages,  endeavoring  to  look  at  itself;  is  endeavoring  to 
become  able  to  think,  to  take  upon  itself  the  form  of  self -con- 
sciousness. This  gives  to  us  the  wonderfully  attractive  thought 
of  modem  times^-evolution,  development.  Nature  is  seen  at 
every  phase  to  be  merely  a  stage  in  the  advance  toward  in- 
telligence. This  thought  is  expressed  in  that  couplet  of  Emer- 
son: 
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"Striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  form." 

All  this  might  truly  be  said  of  the  forms  of  activity  lovv^er 
than  the  v«rorm.  The  most  passive  existence  in  nature,  the 
sand  grain,  is  striving  to  work  its  way  up  through  all  the  in« 
termediate  stages,  so  that  it  might  be  said : 

"Sand  grain,  striving  to  be  worm. 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  form." 

The  culmination  of  this  process  in  nature  is  man.  But  man 
himself  is  an  objectifying  activity.  Whatever  appears  in  the 
various  stages  in  the  development  of  his  consciousness  he 
tends  to  create,  lo  objectify.  He  is  not,  however,  merely  a  be- 
ing who  has  the  power  to  become  conscious  of  his  real  condi- 
tion; he  is  also  an  idealizing  activity.  This  gives  two  lines  of 
creation,  in  which  he  embodies  whatever  his  consciousness 
produces.  The  first  of  these  is  the  world  of  institutions,  begin- 
ning with  that  one  which  is  lowest,  most  nearly  allied  to  na- 
ture, the  family,  and  passing  up  through  the  industrial  world, 
society;  the  state,  with  its  educational  institutions,  into  the 
church,  the  most  ideal,  the  most  universal  of  the  institutions. 
The  other  realm  in  which  he  embodies  that  which  his  con- 
sciousness produces,  is  that  ^f  the  ideal.  Beginning  with  the 
art  which  is  lowest,  most  nearly  allied  to  nature,  that  of  archi- 
tecture, the  rise  is  through  sculpture,  painting  and  music  into 
poetry.  In  poetry  the  ascent  is  from  the  epic,  through  the  lyric, 
into  its  highest  form,  the  dramatic,  in  which  man's  spiritual 
deed  is  revealed  in  the  very  form  of  the  deed  itself — the  cul- 
mination of  art. 

The  principle,  then,  which  gives  co-ordination  to  the  stud- 
ies is  this:  Nature  and  man  constitute  one  world  rising  from 
pure  passivity  through  varying  grades  of  self-activity  up  to  a 
consciousness  which  is,  potentially,  perfect  self-activity.  The 
principle  may  be  otherwise  stated,  thus:  Nature  or  man,  at 
any  given  stage,  is  attempting  to  pass  out  of  that  given  form 
into  a  higher  grade  of  self-activity. 

SPECIAI.  FACTS  IN  THE  CO-ORDINATION  OF  STUDlEvS  GROWING 
OUT  OF  THIS  PRINCIPLE. 

1.  The  first  thought  indicated  concerning  co-ordination  of 
Btudies,  by  the  principle  above  given,  is  that  of  their  divisiou 
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into  what  may  be  termed  the  formal  studies,  arithmetic,  read- 
ing (viewed  as  mere  language),  spelling,  writing  and  form,  and 
what  may  be  termed  the  reality  subjects — ^those  dealing  with 
nature,  with  man's  historical  development,  with  art,  espe- 
cially under  arc,  with  music  and  literature.  It  would  appear 
from  the  principle  that  the  former,  i.  e.,  the  formal  studies, 
exist  for  the  latter,  and  that  their  subordination  in  the  co- 
ordination studies  is  thereby  marked.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  language  and  mathematics  are,  like  the  institutions  and 
art,  distinct  objectifications  of  man's  consciousness,  and  have 
an  end  and  value  in  themselves. 

2.  If,  however,  the  principle  justifies  the  thought  that  these 
studies,  having  been  termed  formal,  are  instrumental,  a  sec- 
ond conchision  concerning  the  co-ordination  of  studies  pre- 
sents itself;  and  that  is,  that  a  course  of  study  organized  upon 
the  principle  above  noted  would  have  as  pre-eminent  and  fun- 
damental three  main  lines  upon  which  the  pupil  would  be  led 
to  advance  toward  freedom — the  line  of  nature  studies,  that 
of  history  and  that  of  art,  especially  literature.  In  and  through 
the  mastery  of  these  the  mastery  of  the  formal  studies  would 
occur,  the  investigation  of  the  formal  studies  having  as  an 
end  the  mastering  of  means  to  a  knowledge  of  the  main  lines 
of  work  and  to  the  expression  of  that  knowledge. 

3.  The  principle  reveals  a  third  thought  concerning  the 
co-ordination  of  studies — the  inter-relation  of  the  three  main 
lines  of  work  themselves.  Progress  toward  self -activity  being 
the  principle  of  co-ordination,  it  must  reveal  the  relative  value 
of  these  lines  in  that  progress.  Whichever  line  reflects  most 
fully  the  complete  round  of  self-activity  is  highest.  In  order 
to  be  educated  the  child  must  turn  his  attention  upon  each 
of  these  lines  of  work.  Whichever  one  reflects  to  him  most 
fully  his  potentialities  is  of  highest  rank.  In  nature  he  finds 
an  opportunity  to  satisfy  his  innate  curiosity  and  to  pene- 
trate to  nature's  secrets.  Law,  order  and  system  are  made  ev- 
ident to  him.  lie  obtains  that  mastery  which  solves  for  him 
the  problem  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter;  yet  nature,  to  a 
partial  degree,  only  reveals  to  him  the  full  range  of  his  con- 
sciousness. It  satisfies  only  some  of  his  instincts,  impulses  and 
capacities.  His  instinct  for  sociality  is  not  met  in  nature.  His 
instinct  for  justice,  for  right,  is  not  thereby  developed.  These 
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are  higher  ranges  of  his  consoiousness.  They  are  ministered 
to  in  the  world  of  history.  But  the  world  of  the  institutions  is 
itself  not  a  perfect  sphere,  rhe  human  being  cannot  find 
there  that  serenity  that  belongs  to  him  as  an  ideal  being.  In 
the  real  history  of  affairs  that  have  transpired  we  do  not  find 
reflected  that  harmony  of  social  relations  and  that  complete 
adjustment  of  justice  which  alone  can  satisfy  man.  In  the 
world  of  real  institutions  wrong-doing  sometimes  goes  unpun- 
ished. Sometimes  right  does  not  meet  its  due  reward.  The  man 
of  evil  deeds  does,  not  always  have  his  evil  deed  returned  upon 
him.  Therefore,  a  higher  world  is  n^quired  in  which  there  is 
revealed  not  only  imperfection,  bat  the  passage  of  this  im- 
perfection over  into  perfection.  This  gives  a  world  in  which 
the  culmination  is  serenity,  perfection  of  social  relations,  com- 
pleteness in  justice.  Such  a  world  is  that  of  the  ideal,  of  the 
beautiful;  it  is  the  world  of  art,  and  in  it  man  finds  himself 
most  fully  revealed.  The  principle,  then,  in  revealing  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  three  main  lines  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  rising  grade  begins  with  nature  studies,  and  passes 
through  history  into  art. 

4.  A  fourth  thought  concerning  tlie  co-ordination  of  stud- 
ies is  made  manifest  by  the  principle.  This  is  the  adjustment 
of  the  various  stages  in  the  Ihree  main  lines  of  work  to  the 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  child's  mind,  (a)  When  the 
child  enters  school  his  self-activity  is  lower,  less  developed, 
than  in  succeeding  yeare.  It  must  be  turned,  then,  successive- 
ly, upon  the  rising  stages  of  self-activity  in  the  science  stud- 
ies. This  would  require  in  the  beginning  an  examination  of 
that  phase  of  nature  seeming  to  be  inert;  that  phase  in  which 
activitv  seems  to  be  absent.  This  leads  the  child  into  the  ex- 
amination of  those  facts  in  ^eolouy  suited  to  his  observation 
and  consideration.  From  this  he  passes  to  a  higher  form  of 
activity  (physics);  that  in  which  one  body  acts  upon  the  other, 
producing  as  an  effect  a  change  in  the  nature  of  neither.  A 
still  higher  grade  of  activity  in  nature  adapted  to  a  further 
development  in  the  child  is  that  activity  in  which  one  atom 
acts  upon  another,  producing  as  a  result  something  identical 
in  nature  with  neither  (chemistry.)  This  is  a  closer  approach 
to  self-activity.  Nature,  in  its  striding  to  think,  has  moved  for- 
ward. A  succeeding  and  higher  form  of  self-activity  in  nature, 
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and  hence  one  fitted  for  a  higher  grade  of  development  in  the 
child,  is  that  in  which  one  body  acts  upon  another,  transform- 
ing the  second  into  the  first  (botany.)  Here,  in  nature,  activity 
first  assumes  distinctly  the  form  of  self -activity.  Whatever 
the  plant  takes  hold  of  it  transforms  into  itself;  it  imposes 
its  own  form-  upon  whatever  element  of  the  environment  it 
acts  upon.  A  still  higher  advance  of  this  self-activity  in  nature 
is  shown  when  the  body  which  acts  upon  another  is  found, 
not  only  to  change  the  second  into  itself,  but  to  possess  also 
the  power  to  ideally  reproduce  its  environment,  and  to  adjust 
its  movements  to  its  needs  with  reference  to  its  environment. 
This  is  the  animal  world,  and  the  activity  which  it  manifests 
is  adapted  to  a  higher  grade  of  activity  in  the  child  than  that 
appropriate  to  the  plant  world.  Nature  exhibits  its  highest 
form  of  self-activity  in  that  complex  and  delicate  organism, 
the  human  body.  This,  therefore,  the  highest  grade  of  self-, 
activity  in  nature,  is  the  culminating  phase  of  science  work, 
since  in  it  the  child  finds  reflected  the  largest  range  of  his  own 
self-activity  that  nature  is  able  to  reveal. 

In  each  year  of  his  progress  through  the  school  course  the 
child's  mind  is  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  each  of  these 
grades  of  activity  as  exhibited  in  nature.  Thus  in  one  grade 
he  passes  over  the  circuit  from  the  geological  phase  suited  to 
his  capacity  to  the  physiological  phase  so  suited.  In  the 
grades  next  above  this  he  is  to  pass  over  the  circuit  of  the 
same  aspects  of  nature,  yet  dealing  with  them  in  more  diffi- 
cult relations.  In  lilce  manner  the  work  in  science  rises 
through  the  various  years  of  school  life,  (b.)  The  principle  of 
progressive  self-activity  determines  also  the  adjustment  of  the 
work  in  history,  to  the  development  of  self-activity  in  the 
child.  In  the  infancy  of  the  race  its  activity  was  lowest.  The 
unfolding  of  civilization  in  the  race  is  merely  an  exhibition  of 
its  development  in  self-activity.  Those  institutions  produced 
in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  when  its  self-activity  was  lowest, 
are  the  ones  adapted  to  the  child  in  that  stage  of  school  life 
when  its  self -activity  is  lowest.  Froebel  long  ago  pointed  out 
that  the  development  in  the  child  is  analogous *to  the  develop- 
ment in  the  race.  In  its  progress  tlie  race  has  developed 
three  groat  insights.  The  first  and  lowest  of  these  is  that  in 
which  it  regarded  spirit  and  nature  as  identical.    It  had  not 
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differentiated  nature  from  Rpirit  bo  as  to  be  able  to  look  upon 
them  as  different  expressions  of  the  same  infinite  energy. 
The  stage  in  ^which  this  insight  prevailed  was  that  in  which 
the  self-activity  of  the  raqe  was  lowest  In  the  early  life  of 
East  India  this  insight  prevailed.  It  also  belonged  to  the  life 
of  man  as  exhibited  in  the  Persians,  Egyptians  and  other  kin- 
dred early  races.  These  had  not  differentiated  the  spiritual 
from  the  material.  With  the  East  Indians,  with  the  Persians 
and  with  the  Egyptians  the  sun  was  not  a  material  symbol  of 
the  infinite  spirit,  but  it  was  itself  their  God.  They  did  not  look 
upon  nature  as  an  external  garment  of  the  mighty  spiritual 
being;  they  regarded  nature,  or  the  various  elements  of  na- 
ture, as  their  gods.  The  institutions  manifesting  themselves 
in  these  early  civilizations,  when  the  insight  was  one  which 
identified  nature  with  spirit,  constitute  historical  material  ap- 
propriate to  the  study  of  the  child  in  the  early  stage  of  his 
educational  work.  Biographies,  and  whatever  historical  nar- 
rations are  accessible,  bearing  upon  the  life  and  institutions 
of  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  Egj'ptians  and  kindred  early  civil- 
izations are  to  be  arranged  and  presented  so  that  the  child 
will  move  forward  in  his  progress  through  the  same  stages  as 
those  exhibited  by  the  race  at  this  penod. 

The  second  insight  reached  by  the  race  was  that  in  which 
it  discriminated  spirit  from  nature,  and  regarded  nature  as  a 
symbol  of  spirit.  Man's  thought,  emotions  and  will  were  dis- 
tinct from  nature,  yet  in  nature  were  moods,  shapes  and  ac- 
tivities revealing  these.  The  institutions  produced  by  the 
race  in  this  stage  of  development  are  the  ones  suited  to  tlio 
investigation  of  the  child  in  the  second  stage  of  his  progress 
in  his  school  life.  These  institutions  are  those  belonging  to 
J  the  early  Greeks  and  Romaas.  In  this  second  stage,  there- 
fore, the  children  would  enter  upon  an  examination  of  biog- 
raphies, tales  and  historical  extracts  concerning  the  institu- 
tions of  these  classical  peoples. 

The  third  insight  reached  by  the  race  in  its  development  is 
that  in  which  it  no  longer  views  nature  as  the  chief  external 
symbol  of  man's  spirit.  In  this  third  insight  it  discovers  that 
the  substantial,  essential  ami  permanent  elements  of  man's 
nature  are  revealed  in  the  institutions.  It  is  the  stage  in 
which  it  is  discovered  that  whatever  is  to  be  valued  in  man's 
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flpiritual  being  finds  its  expression  in  the  institutions  of  fam- 
ily, society,  state  and  church.  In  the  third  stage  of  the  child's 
-development,  therefore,  he  would  eLter  upon  a  study  in  the 
form  of  blojijraphies,  stories,  tales,  etc.,  of  the  institutions  of 
the  mediaeval  and  eariy  modern  times — ^the  period  in  which 
this  principle  liegan  to  exhibit  itself.  These  three  stages  of 
investigation  would  occur  during  the  ftrst  eight  years  of  school 
life.  (1.)  The  period  in  which  the  child  considers  biogra- 
phies and  tales  concerning  early  Indian,  Persian  and  Egyp- 
tian life  is  approximately  suited  to  the  first  two  years  of 
school.  The  second  stage,  that  in  \^hich  biographies,  tales 
and  fragments  concerning  the  life  of  the  classical  peoples  is 
considered,  extends  over  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  school 
life.  That  period  in  which  similar  material  concerning  medi- 
aeval and  early  modem  times  claims  attention  extends 
through  the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  During  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  the  early  colonial  and  other  periods  in  United 
States  history  would  claim  attention.  In  the  high  school  the 
work  in  history  would  be  organized  according  to  the  same  in- 
sights in  the  human  race,  the  material  being  considered,  how- 
ever, in  mere  fundamental  relations. 

(c.)  As  to  the  third  main  line  of  school  work  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  organization  would  govern.  During  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  school  life  the  fairy  stories,  legends,  tales,  fables 
and  folklore  produced  by  the  race  in  its  earliest  insight  would 
form  the  material  for  consideration.  Anything  in  architec- 
ture, or  in  any  of  the  other  forms  of  art  considered  during 
these  first  two  years,  would  also  belong  to  that  period.  The 
myths,  legends,  tales,  architecture  and  other  forms  of  art  be- 
longing to  the  classical  period  of  the  race  constitute  the  ma- 
terial to  be  considered  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  |^ 
school.  Similar  material  produced  by  the  race  during  the 
mediaeval  and  early  modern  times  would  claim  attention  dur- 
ing the  fifth  and  sixth  years  in  the  course.  During  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  years  those  productions  in  art,  especially  in 
literature,  which  begin  to  reveal  man's  insight  that  the  in- 
stitutions exhibit  man's  substantial  nature  would  receive  con- 
sideration. In  the  high  school  the  course  in  literature  and 
in  the  other  forms  of  art,  in  so  far  as  they  received  considera- 
tion, would  be  based  upon  the  same  three  insights.     Oriental 
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literature,  that  belonging  to  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  in  so  far  as 
It  is  accessible,  would  receive  attention.  Succeeding  this, 
thought  would  be  given  to  the  literary  productions  of  th<? 
classical  period,  and  the  concluding  work  would  be  that  in 
which  the  literary  productions  of  the  mediaeval  and  modern 
world,  those  that  reveal  man  moving  in  the  institutions,  in- 
cluding works  such  as  those  of  Browning,  Shakspeare,  Groethe, 
etc.,  would  constitute  the  main  material. 

In  the  co-ordination  of  studies,  therefore,  it  seems  Evident 
that  self-activity  in  the  child  is  the  goal  of  each  branch  of 
study,  and  of  the  totality  of  studies. 


A  SCBAP  OF  UNPUBLISHED  SCHOOL  HISTOBY. 


^ 


GEORGE   I.    REED* 

As  long  as  public  schools  are  maintained  in  the  State  John 
I.  Morrison  will  be  honored.  Whatever  appertains  to  his  life 
and  work  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  friends  of  popular 
education.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  prepared  a  report 
which  he  termed  "a  fragment  of  the  irside  and  unwritten  his- 
tory of  the  constitutional  convention."  The  manuscript  has 
never  been  published.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the  discussions  in 
his  committee  upon  the  several  sections  under  Article  Vin 
of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  the  final  action 
of  the  convention  thereon.  The  members  of  the  committee  on 
education  were  John  I.  Morrison,  of  Washington  county,  chair- 
man; CJol.  Jas.  B.  M.  Bryant,  of  Warren,  secretary;  Edward  B. 
May,  of  DeKalb  and  Steuben;  W.  Hitt,  of  Knox;  Wm.  C.  Fos- 
ter, of  Monroe;  Alexander  C.  Stevenson,  of  Putnam;  Wm.  B. 
Noffsinger,  of  Parke;  Dixon  Milligan,  of  Blackford  and  Jay; 
James  E.  Blythe,  of  Vanderbui^.  Beferring  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  Morrison  says:  '^very  member  was  fully  impressed  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  heavy  responsibility  that  rested  upon  him, 
and  long  and  earnest  were  the  conflicts  before  the  general 
principles  were  settled  which  should  be  embodied  in  the  flnal 
report  of  the  committee.  Indeed,  the  first  section  of  the  article, 
which,  in  the  main,  was  copied  from  the  old  Constitution,  gave 
rise  to  many  warm  and  exciting  discussions.  A  close  compari- 
son, however,  will  reveal  differences  vitally  important  to  the 
success  and  efficiency  of  the  whole  scheme.  By  the  new  Con- 
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stitution  a  general  and  uniforni  system  of  common  schools  is 
established,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and 
equally  open  to  all.  Under  the  old  Constitution  all  was  chaos 
and  uncertainty,  and  the  Legislature  was  authorized  to  act 
*as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.'  By  the  new,  every  pro- 
vision is  mandatory.  The  system  cannot  remain  inert;  it  must 
be  put  in  active  operation;  it  must  have  motion;  it  must  move 
everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  it  must  be  uniform.  While 
every  word  in  this  first  section  was  submitted  to  the  severest 
scrutiny,  there  was  none  that  was  canvassed  with  more  care 
and  diligence  than  the  word  'uniform.'  One  member  of  the 
committee  contended  with  great  zeal  and  pertinacity  that 
'equitable'  was  the  proper  word,  but  a  wiser  and  better  judg- 
ment preponderated,  and  this  term  was  allowed  to  stand. 

"The  second  section,  which  particularizes  what  the  princi- 
pal of  the  common  school  fund  shall  consist  of,  was  adopted 
in  committee  after  much  labor  and  painstaking,  especially  the 
clause  which  makes  the  funds  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
county  seminaries,  and  the  fines  assessed  for  breaches  of  the 
penal  laws  of  the  State,  and  all  forfeitures  that  may  accrue,  a 
part  of  the  principal  of  the  common  school  fund.  It  was  ear- 
nestly contended  that  all  moneys  arising  from  such  sources 
should  be  regarded  as  so  much  annual  income,  and  be  applied 
as  fast  as  it  accrued  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  tuition. 
But  a  majority  of  the  committee  would  entertain  no  proposi- 
tion which  did  not  contemplate  a  constant  addition  to  the 
principal  of  the  fund — ^an  ever-swelling  tide — ^to  such  extent 
as  would  within  a  limited  time  produce  an  income  amply  suf- 
ficient, without  any  supplement  from  taxation,  to  educate 
every  child  of  suitable  age  in  the  State." 

Omitting  all  details  of  the  chairman's  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  committee  regarding  Sections  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  because 
of  limited  space,  we  quote  in  full  Tvhat  he  says  of  the  eighth 
and  last  section,  which  vitalizes  the  entire  system  and  is  there- 
fore of  paramount  importance: 

"For  the  eighth  section,  which  provides  for  the  election  of 
a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  must  alone  be  held  responsible.  By  a  major- 
ity vote  in  committee  this  section  was- stricken  out  from  the 
final  report  The  potent  argument  used  to  defeat  the  measure 
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was  the  creation  of  an  additional  State  officer,  and  the  con- 
sequent expense  of  maintaining  such  an  office.  The  news  of 
the  decision  of  the  committee  in  rejecting  the  section  was  re- 
ceived with  very  great  alarm  by  its  friends  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention.  It  was  regarded  as  a  fatal  blow  against  the  State's 
undertaking  to  educate  the  children  of  the  State.  Without  a 
sentinel  to  guard  the  public  funds  from  pillage  and  misappro 
pilation,  aa  well  as  a  head  to  guide  the  general  system  and 
mold  it  into  proper  form,  it  was  believed  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem would  soon  become  a  wreck,  as  certainly  as  the  richlj- 
laden  vessel,  when  deprived  of  a  captain,  to  keep  its  reckon- 
ing and  control  its  helm.  In  the  midst  of  general  despondency 
the  chairman,  having  found  a  few  sympathizing  friends  who 
proffered  their  support,  determined  to  submit  the  rejection  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  convention.  To  his  great  relief,  after 
a  somewhat  stormy  debate,  the  additional  section  was  adopted 
and  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  by  a  vote  of  78  to  50,  and 
added  to  the  new  CJonstitution.  To  satisfy  any  regrets  that  the 
term  of  office  was  not  made  four  years  instead  of  two,  it  may 
suffice  to  add  that  the  aid  referred  to  was  promised  on  the  ex- 
press condition  that  the  term  of  office  should  be  limited  to  two 
years." 

Though  he  was  a  man  of  undoubted  probity  and  untarnished 
reputation;  though  his  public  and  private  life  was  full  of  use- 
ful activities;  though  he  was  a  consummate  educator — John  I. 
Morrison  needs  no  other  epitaph  than  this:  "He  saved  the 
common  schools  of  his  State." 


IN  RAWLEY'S  PASTURE. 


J.    H.    RICHARDSON. 


At  school,  grown  tired  of  slate  and  book. 
The  girls  their  shawls  and  bonnets  took 
And  wandered  by  the  little  brook 
That  gladdens  Rawley's  pasture. 

As  blue  the  sky,  as  fair  the  day, 
As  those  that  bring  the  buds  of  May, 
And  sunshine's  golden  carpet  lay 
Upon  the  pleasant  pasture. 
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The  bluebirds  in  the  weathered  trees 
Voiced  northern  welcome  to  the  breeze 
Wliose  journey  from  the  southern  seas 
Ended  in  Rawley's  pasture. 

As  careless  now  of  schoolroom  lore 
As  minnows  scurrying  on  before, 
We  rambled  down  the  grassy  shore 
That  frets  the  dear  old  pasture, 

And,  breaking  into  lesser  bands. 
Sought  pretty  pebbles  in  the  sands, 
As  older  folks  in  older  lands 

Seek  gems  of  greater  lustre. 

From  o'er  the  rounded  northern  hill 
Came  faint  the  hum  of  Bruner's  mill, 
And  we  made  one  upon  a  rill 

That  threads  the  sylvan  pasture. 

A  simi>le  thing  of  stalks  of  corn 
And  iron  weed  and  thicket  thorn. 
But  proudly  did  we  look  upon 

Our  "mill"  in  Rawley's  pasture. 

Of  gopher  wood  was  Noah's  ark, 
It  sailed  a  world  of  waters  dark, 
But  ours  was  made  of  poplar  bark 
And  sailed  in  Rawley's  pasture. 

The  swift  red  lance  of  meteor  light 
That  flies  along  the  walls  of  light 
Were  but  a  laggard  to  the  flight 
Of  time  in  Rawley's  pasture. 

Far  years  may  come  and  randal  Care 
May  sack  the  halls  of  Memory  fair. 
But  of  her  pictures  let  him  spare 
The  one  of  Rawley's  pasture. 
Lena,  Ind. 


If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journai,  by  the  ISth  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  OccasionaUy  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generaUy  inexcusable, 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 

When  you  send  '*back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  ag'ettt 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  is  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E    Tarmby-Campbbll,  late  of  the  State 

Nornial  School 


A  NUMBER  LESSON— THE  FiaURE  REPRESENTATION 

FOR  TEN. 


When  the  children  came  in  at  the  close  of  recess,  those  just 
finishing  their  first  year  fonnd  a  pile  of  sticks  upon  each  desk. 
As  soon  as  all  were  quiet  she  turned  1o  the  class  in  the  second 
year  and  very  quickly  and  quietly  made  an  assignment  of  busy 
work  in  number.  Just  before  recess  the  class  had  a  lesson  on 
various  relations  in  the  number  15,  and  at  recess  the  teacher 
had  put  upon  the  board:  5  +  5  +  5  =  ?  15—5=?  15 — 5 — 3=? 
S+5+?=15.  She  novv  asked  them  to  picture  these  problems 
jn  their  slates,  using  pansies.  She  did  not  leave  the  class  un- 
til every  child  was  at  work.  This  was  her  way  of  insuring 
M'ork  on  the  part  of  the  school  that  hnd  a  study  period  while 
the  other  was  reciting.     She  turned  to  Ww  first-year  clnss. 

She  told  them  to  connt  the  sticks  on  their  desks.  Tliey  did 
80,  and  answers  came  from  a  number,  "I  have  ten  sticks.'^ 
She  asked  if  they  could  tell  her  in  any  other  w^ay  what  they 
had,  and,  remembering  what  had  been  done  in  previous  les- 
sons, said,  ^1l  have  ten  ones,  or  ten  one  sticks."  It  was  evident 
that  her  first  point  had  been  to  have  them  think  "ten  ones." 

She  then  gave  each  child  -i  little  rubber  band,  and  asked 
him  to  put  it  around  his  sticks.  She  again  asked  what  they 
had,  and  again  tliey  told  her  ten  sticks,  or  ten  ones,  or  ten 
one  sticks.  She  asked  them  if  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween what  they  had  now  and  what  they  had  at  first.  They 
insisted  the  number  was  the  same,  and,  of  course,  the  teacher 
admitted  there  was  the  same  number  of  sticks  now  as  before, 
but  wanted  to  know  if  they  saw  the  sticks  now  as  they  did  at 
first.  They  said  they  did  not,  as  now  they  saw  them  tied  up, 
and  before  they  saw  them  separately.  By  skillful  question- 
ing she  led  them  to  see  the  point  clearly  that  they  now  saw 
them  as  one  ten,  or  a  ten,  and  before  they  had  looked  at  them 
or  thought  of  them  as  ten  ones. 

It  was  clear  that  the  second  point  she  wished  to  reach  was 
to  have  them  think  one  ten  .is  a  one  thing  made  up  of  ten 
ones. 
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The  teacher  then  asked  them  what  they  made  on  their 
slates  and  on  the  board  to  stand  for  seven  ones.  One  child 
put  the  figure  "7"  on  the  board.  She  asl^ed  what  they  made 
to  Ptand  for  eight  ones  and  nine  ones.  The  figures  "8''  and  "9" 
were  placed  upon  the  board.    This  was  review. 

She  again  asked  how  many  sticks  each  one  had,  and  was 
answered,  "ten  sticks''  and  "one  ten  sticks;"  but  she  told  them 
to  think  of  the  bundle,  and  not  of  the  separate  sticks.  She 
asked  how  many  ones  they  had  besides  the  bundle  of  one  ten. 
They  had  none.  Then,  telling  them  to  be  sure  and  remember 
that  their  bundle  was  a  one  ten,  she  asked  for  volunteers  to 
put  something  upon  the  board  to  show. this  one  ten.  The  fig 
ure  "1"  alone  was  put  upon  the  board. 

The  questions  were  to  find  out  how  to  tell  when  a  figure  "1" 
stands  for  a  one  (or  ones)  and  when  it  stands  for  a  ten.  The 
children  soon  saw  that  the  "1"  they  used  to  represent  a  ten 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  "1"  used  to  represent  a  one. 
They  saw  the  necessity  for  some  other  feature  in  writing  num- 
bers to  distinguish  the  ones  from  the  tens.  They  were  now 
ready  for  the  really  advance  point  in  the  lesson. 

The  teacher  referred  again  to  the  bundle  of  sticks  on  each 
desk,  and  again  asked  how  many  ones  they  had  besides  their 
bundles.  They  said  they  had  no  ones  besides  what  they  had 
piit  in  their  bundks.  She  tlien  asked  them  to  put  something 
on  tJie  board  to  represent  the  no  ones  they  had  outside  of 
bundles.  Several  children  were  asked  who  said  they  did  not 
know  what  kind  of  a  mark  to  make  to  stand  for  no  ones. 
Finally  there  was  one  child  who  placed  0  upon  the  board. 
This  was  new  to  most  of  the  class,  and  some  time  was  taken 
in  the  children's  representing  their  no  ones. 

The  next  thing  was  the  representation  of  the  one  ten,  and 
to  put  it  with  the  no  ones  to  show  they  belong  together  and 
mean  the  no  ones  and  one  ten  each  of  us  has.  The  "1"  was 
placed  in  all  manner  of  positions  around  the  "0."  As  soon  as 
the  teacher  saw  it  was  mostly  guess  work  with  them  she  told 
them  that  this  one  (10)  is  right.  Then  they  saw  the  "1"  is  on 
the  left  side  of  the  "0,"  or  that  its  place  to  show  tens  is  just  at 
the  left  of  ones.  This  was  talked  over  fully  and  clearly,  and 
then  "10"  was  made  by  the  entire  class  on  their  slates.  Then 
each  child  made  the  "10"  large  and  laid  the  bundles  on  the  "1" 
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to  show  that  the  one  at  the  left  of  the  naught  stood  for  the 
ten. 

The  lesson  was  very  clearly  cut,  each  particular  i)oint  stand- 
ing out  prominently.  There  was  but  one  advance  point  in 
the  lesson,  but  everyone  grasped  that  one  point 

Frequently  the  representation  for  eleven  (11)  is  taken  before 
that  for  ten  (10).  It  is  probably  somewhat  easier  to  take 
eleven  first,  as  no  new  symbol  is  used,  the  naught  in  the  ten 
beiivg  new.  But  if  the  symbol  for  eleven  were  taken,  the 
steps  are  really  the  same  as  those  in  this  lesson  for  ten. 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE— JUNE  IS. 


You  have  heard  stories  of  men  who  have  done  great  things. 
We  talked  about  John  Brown,  who  did  so  much  for  the  negro 
slaves,  and  who  was  finally  hanged.  We  had  the  story  of 
Abraham  lAncoln,  who  was  once  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  it  was  who  asked  for  men  ready  to  go  to  war  and 
die  if  necessary  to  preserve  our  Union. 

You  remember,  too,  the  thousiinds  and  thousands  of  men 
who  answered  this  call,  and  many,  many  of  them  never  came 
home,  but  were  buried  on  Southern  battlefields.  It  was  on 
the  30th  of  May  we  had  memorial  exercises  in  their  honor. 

But  there  are  other  ways  of  sernng  one's  country  than  by 
being  President  or  by  shouldering  a  gun  and  marching  to  war 
against  its  enemies,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  one  of  these 
to-day. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  little  boy,  living  in  Ken- 
tucky, a  little  baby  girl  came  to  bless  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beecher  in  Connecticut,  and  they  called  her  Harriet 
Harriet's  home  had  more  comforts  and  was  much  more  pleas- 
ant than  was  the  Lincoln  cabin  in  Kentucky.  Harriet  was  so 
much  like  all  other  children  that  there  is  very  little  said  about 
her.  She  played  the  same  games  and  went  to  the  same 
schools  the'  other  children  attended.  Really,  if  you  were  to 
go  to  the  old  schoolhouse  where  Harriet  went,  you  would 
think  you  could  not  possibly  sit  on  those  benches  without 
backs  and  so  high  your  feet  could  not  touch  the  floor.  The 
old  log  house  and  great  fireplace  and  small  windows  did  not 
look  very  much  like  the  pleasant  room  we  are  in  to-day.    Har- 
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riet  always  went  to  church;  I  suppose  she  liked  to  go,  and 
then  her  father  himself  was  the  minister. 

When  Harriet  was  a  little  girl  very  little  was  said  about 
slavery.  People  thought  nothing  could  be  done  with  it,  and 
there  was  no  use  thinking  and  worrying  over  it.  Quite  a  good 
many  people  thought  It  was  wrong,  but  there  were  so  many 
more  who  did  not  think  about  it  at  all  or  who  thought  it  was 
right  that  it  really  did  seem  as  if  there  shonld  always  be 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  Harriet's  parents  were  among 
the  few  people  who  thought  slavery  was  wrong. 

When  she  became  a  woman  she*  made  what  then  seemed  a 
very  long  journey  out  "West."  She  went  to  Cincinnati,  O, 
Cincinnati  is  just  across  the  Ohio  river  from  Kentucky,  and 
there  were  a  great  many  people  in  Kentucky  at  that  time  who 
kept  slaves,  so  Harriet  continually  saw  more  or  less  of  slaves 
and  slave  masters.  She  visited  friends  in  Kentucky,  and 
there  she  saw  how  they  lived  and  worked,  how  they  amused 
themselves,  and  how  dreadfully  they  were  punished  by  their 
masters  when  they  wished  to  do  so. 

Years  went  by  and  Harriet  married  a  gentleman  in  Cin- 
cinnati by  the  name  of  Stowe.  All  these  years  slaves  were 
escaping  from  masters  in  the  South  and  going  North  to  Can- 
ada, where  they  could  be  free.  Very  many  of  them  went 
through  Ohio,  and  Harriet,  now  Mrs.  Stowe,  often  kept  them 
over  night,  gave  them  food,  clothing  and  money  to  help  them 
on  their  way.  '  There  was  a  la^v  passed  in  Ohio  that  said  tliat 
anyone  who  did  this  for  a  slave  could  be  arrested,  put  in  jail 
and  fined.  But  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  husband  continued  to 
help  them  anyway. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Stowe  (we  will  not  call  her  Harriet 
any  longer)  took  a  trip  down  the  river  on  a  boat  on  which 
some  slave  traders  had  negroes.  There  was  one  young  col- 
ored woman  who  was  sold  to  work  on  a  plantation  in  Louis- 
iana. She  had  with  her  her  little  ten  months'  old-  baby  boy. 
She  did  not  know  she  was  going  so  far  South,  but  had  been 
told  she  was  going  a  few  miles  only  to  work  with  her  husband. 
When  she  found  that  she  and  her  baby  might  never  see  her 
husband  again  she  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and  it 
was  only  the  threat  of  the  slave  trader  that  finally  made  her 
stop.    In  an  hour  or  two  the  trader  came  back  to  her  and 
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told  her  he  had  sold  her  baby,  and  in  the  morning  she  would 
have  to  give  him  up.  But  in  the  norning  neither  woman  nor 
baby  could  be  found  on  the  boat,  and  one  old  colored  slave 
said  he  was  wakened  in  the  night  by  a  woman  with  a  baby 
walking  past  him.  He  saw  her  go  to  the-  edge  of  the  boat 
and  jump  over.  He  heard  the  fall  into  the  water,  and  that 
was  all. 

Mi*s.  Stowe  never  forgot  the  incident,  and  she  could  never 
speak  of  it  without  tears.  She  saw  many  such  things  as 
these,  and  her  husband  and  brother  at  midnight  hitched  up 
their  horses  and  helped  a  poor  negro  woman  and  little  boy  to 
reach  a  place  of  safet}',  as  her  master  was  after  her  to  take 
her  back. 

Many  people  thought  very  little  of  all  these  occurrences,  or 
only  shook  their  heads  and  said  they  could  not  be  helped. 
About  this  time  a-  man  in  Cincinnati  started  to  print  a  paper 
showing  how  wrong  all  these  things  were.  One  night  his 
office  was  broken  into,  the  printing  presses  destroyed  and  the 
type  thrown  into  the  river.  The  people  said  it  would  offend ' 
their  friends  in  the  South  to  say  harsh  things  about  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  so  nothing  must  be  said. 

Finally  Mrs.  Stowe  moved  back  East,  and  all  the  dreadful 
things  she  knew  and  had  seen  she  could  not  forget.  But  it 
was  several  years  before  she  did  an}  thing.  She  had  several 
children,  one  a  little  baby,  and  what  do  you  think  she  could 
do?  The  gentleman  who  had  had  his  printing  presses  and 
type  destroyed  in  Cincinnati  went  to  Washington,  and  was 
there  conducting  a  paper  against  slavery.  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote 
him  that  she  thought  of  writing  a  story  of  slavery,  telling  the 
dreadful  things  she  knew  about  it.  He  asked  her  to  allow 
him  to  print  it  in  his  paper,  which  she  did.  The  story  was  a 
long  one,  and  ran  through  a  great  many  papers.  It  was 
"called  "Fncle  Tom^s  Cabin." 

Then  a  man  who  made  books  asked  to  put  the  whole  story 
into  a  book.  This  was  done,  and  within  three  years  three 
hundred  thousand  were  sold.  Then  it  was  translated  into  a 
great  many  languages,  and  has  been  sold  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  story  is  a  very,  very  long  one,  and  I  cannot  tell  it  to  you 
now.    But  Uncle  Tom  was  a  slave — a  faithful,  honest,  relig- 
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lous  slave — and  she  tells  all  about  hi  a  life,  his  different  masters, 
his  wife  and  children^  how  he  was  sold  and  had  to  leave 
them,  and  finally  of  the  dreadful  cruelty  to  him  when  he  was 
old,  and  finally  his  death.  You  must  read  it  to  understand 
and  appreciate  it. 

Can  you  see  how  this  had  anything  to  do  with  slavery?  The 
story  was  published  nine  years  l)efore  the  great  war,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  so  often,  began.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  read  it,  and  many  who  before  had  not  thought  slavery 
wrong  were  now  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  It  made  the  people 
see  iiB  they  never  had  seen  before  the  way  slavery  was,  and 
it  helped  to  get  them  ready  to  say,  "Yes,  I'll  go,"  when,  nine 
years  later,  President  Lincoln  called  for  those  men  to  go  to 
war.  No  one  can  ever  know  how  much  real  good  Mrs.  Stowe'& 
book  has  done  for  this  country,  and  I  certainly  think  she  did 
as  much  to  make  the  negroes  free  as  did  any  soldier  who 
went  to  battle  for  the  same  thing. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  the  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  is  still  living  in  Connecticut,  and  on  the  15th  of  June 
will  be  eighty-three  years  old.  Her  life  should  help  us  to  see 
that  there  are  often  several  ways  to  help  serve  our  country. 
We  can  learn  here  that  it  isn't  the  boys  only  who  are  to  help 
defend  our  freedom  and  our  flag,  but  the  girls,  too,  can  take 
a  part  and  do  just  as  much  real  good.  So  don't  let  the  girls- 
be  discouraged.  True,  President  Lincoln  called  the  men  to 
war,  but  for  nine  years  Mrs.  Stowe  had  been  telling  the  dread- 
ful story,  and  hundreds  of  men  had  been  listening  to  her  and 
were  now  ready  and  glad  to  go  South  and  help  to  wipe  out 
the  stain  of  slavery. 


THE    SCHOOL    ROOM. 

Condnct«*d  by  Gbrogb  P.  Bass,  Editor  of  The  Younsr  People. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  DO? 


The  true  teacher  often  has  this  question  thrust  upon  him.. 
He  must  decide  quicldy,  and  do  it.  He  cannot  postpone  the 
case  and  consult  the  authorities,  as  a  judge  often  does.  He 
must  act  now.  We  saw  a  case  not  long  ago  that  illustrates" 
this.  The  following  equation  was  sj;-iven  to  a  class:  I9x*+2i6x''=:x. 
The  class,  as  a  class,  failed  to  solve  it.  A  pupil  appealed  to  the 
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teacher  for  help.  The  teacher  did  the  easiest  thing  for  him- 
self, and,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  for  that  particular  class.  Ee 
told  them  to  study  it  some  more  and  call  it  up  in  the  next 
recitation.  This  is  often  done  when  some  knotty  question  is 
sprung  in  class.  Often  it  is  the  wisest  thing  the  teacher  can 
do.  It  gives  him  time  to  rally  his  thoughts.  This  is  good.  Of 
course,  some  may  say  that  he  should  be  ready  for  any  emei^ 
gency,  but  then  he  is  not,  so  he  should  do  the  next  best  thiug. 
If  he  could  induce  his  pupils  to  exhaust  their  own  powers  on 
the  question  it  would  be  well,  but  generally  some  of  the  pu- 
pils have  a  friend  who  solves  the  problem  or  answers  the  ques- 
tion and  this  pupil  meets  many  of  his  schoolmates  in  the 
morning  before  school,  and  he  kindly  gives  the  solution  or  an- 
swer to  them,  so  that  when  class  is  called  the  knotty  question 
that  has  been  laid  over  is  soon  disposed  of,  and  there  are  some 
teachers  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  done  a  good 
thing  by  refusing  to  give  any  help  in  regard  to  the  question. 
They  stoutly  maintain  that  the  pupils  have  been  helped  too 
much  heretofore  and  that  they  are  teaching  them  self-reliance. 
But  are  they? 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  a  pupil  has  spent  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  on  the  equation  given,  and  yet  cannot  solve  it. 
He  wishes  help.  He  needs  help.  It  will  not  do  to  refuse  to  give 
it  on  the  ground  that  if  he  had  been  properly  taught  he  could 
"work  out  his  own  salvation"  in  this  case.  The  question  is, 
What  shall  I  do  for  this  pupil  at  this  time?  Suppose  that  the 
teacher  is  aware  that  the  pupil  knows  how  to  solve  an  equa- 
.tion  in  which  the  unknown  quantity  occurs  in  only  two  terms, 
and  that  in  one  it  is  the  square  root  of  what  it  is  in  the  other. 
He  does  not  see  this  form  in  the  equation  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article.  If  the  teacher  would  tell  the  pupil  to  divide 
each  term  by  x  and  the  pupil  should  follow  the  direction;  the 
form  that  the  pupil  knows  would  appear,  and  he  would  then 
have  smooth  sailing.  But  is  it  the  best  thing  he  can  do  for  the 
pupil?  If  the  end  is  simph'  to  solve  this  equation  it  certainly 
is.  But  if  the  solving  of  the  equation  is  a  means  to  help  put 
the  pupil  in  possession  of  himself,  it  certanly  is  not  the  best 
that  can  be  done.  The  answer  to  the  question.  What  shall  I 
do  for  this  pupil?  cannot  be  found  in  any  book.  It  will  be  found 
by  the  teacher's  studying  the  action  of  his  own  mind  in  de- 
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cidinj;  that  one  of  the  things  to  do  is  to  divide  by  x.  When  he 
has  determined  what  this  action  was  he  must  then  decide 
upon  what  means  to  use  in  order  to  cause  the  pupil's  mind  to 
take  the  same  steps  that  his  own  mind  took.  This  is  where  a 
teacher  needs  to  be  skillful. 

An  analysis  of  his  own  acts  would  probably  result  about  as 
follows:  I  know  that  if  I  had  an  equation  in  the  form  of 
px'  -j-  qx«  =  a  I  could  solve  it  This  equation  is  not  that  form. 
Can  I  do  anything  with  it  to  make  it  that  form?  This  leads 
him  to  look  at  the  unknown  quantity.  He  finds  it  in  all  the 
terms  of  the  equation.  He  notices  that  it  has  the  fourth  power 
in  one  term,  the  seventh  power  in  another,  and  the  first  power 
in  the  remaining  term.  He  thinks,  "I  want  it  in  two  terms 
OTiIy.'*  This  suggests  the  division  by  x,  which  will  cause  It  to 
disappear  in  one  term  :ind  give  one  thing  he  wishes.  Again, 
he  thinks  that  the  exponent  in  one  term  must  be  double  that 
in  the  other.  He  notices  that  his  exponents  are  i  and  7.  By  the 
division  they  will  become  3  and  (5,  which  is  what  he  desires. 
So  he  concludes  to  divide  the  equation  by  x. 

Now,  what  means  must  he  use  to  get  the  pupil  to  take  these 
mental  steps?  Something  like  the  following  might  succeed: 
Teacher — ^In  how  many  terms  of-  your  equation  do  you  find 
the  unknown  quantity?  Pupil — ^^Three.  Teacher — In  how  many 
terms  do  you  want  it?  Pupil — Two.  Teacher — What  can  you 
do  with  your  equation  to  cause  it  to  disappear  in  one  of  the 
terras?  Pupil — I  can  divide  by  the  first  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity.  Teacher — What  relation  do  you  wish  to  exist  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  two  terms? 
Pupil — ^I  wish  one  to  be  double  the  other.  Teacher — ^What  are 
they  now?  Pupil — One  is  4  and  the  other  7.  Teacher — What 
could  you  do  to  make  one  double  th(»  other?  Pupil — Subtract 
1  from  each.  Teacher — What  does  this  suggest?  Pupil — Di- 
vision by  the  first  power  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  pupil  would  see  w^hat  to  do 
long  before  he  answered  all  these  questions,  but  if  he  did  his 
mind  would  have  made  the  moves  indicated,  which  is  what  is 
desired.  He  would  thereby  create  a  tendency  to  think  in  this 
manner,  which  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  him  than  the 
mark  he  receives  from  the  teacher  by  "handing  in"  on  paper 
the  solution  of  this  equation. 
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A  suggestion  from  the  teacher  that  will  start  the  pupil  to 
thinking  in  the  right  line  is  very  valuable.  He  will  learn  to 
think  without  the  suggestion  from  the  teacher. 

GO  TO  THE  WOODS. 


Who?  Teacher  and  pupils.  What  for — a  "romp?"  Yes,  and 
more. 

It  has  been  stated  by  a  committee  of  persons  who  are  in  the 
front  rank  of  educational  thinkers  and  doers  that  in  studying 
geography  the  child  must  "first  see;  next,  reproduce;  then 
study  the  production  of  others,  and,  meanwhile,  ponder  and 
reason  on  all." 

*TBut,"  says  one  of  the  practical  teachers  who  was  not  con- 
sulted by  that  committee,  "why  should  I  take  my  pupils  to  the 
woods  when  they  grew  in  the  woods?  They  have  aH  waded 
the  creek  a  thousand  times  and  fished  in  it  ever  since  they 
could  remember.  The  boys  have  climbed  hundreds  of  trees  and 
the  girls  have  gathered  spring  flowers  from  every  southern 
hiUside,  every  spring  within  their  memory.  Besides,  what 
would  the  parents  say  if  I  took  the  children  to  the  woods?" 

Another  teacher,  who  teaches  in  a  large  city,  thinks  that 
it  is  wholly  impracticable  to  taJce  the  pupils  to  the  wooda 
The}'  need  excursions,  but  the  coat  and  danger  of  taking  them 
are  insurmountable  obstacles.   . 

To  the  first  teacher  we  might  say  that  while  the  children 
had  been  in  the  woods  many  times,  there  are  likely  many 
things  that  they  had  not  noticed.  Now,  if  the  teacher  will  go 
with  them,  and,  by  question  and  suggestion,  lead  them  to  ob- 
serve closely  the  elements  that  they  will  need  to  use  to  under- 
stand the  geography  of  places  they  cannot  see,  it  will  be  of 
great  value  to  them.  They  will  be  able  to  bring  the  whole  world 
into  the  school  room.  They,  in  their  imagination,  will  travel 
around  it  many  times,  and  grow  to  be  as  large,  and  beautiful, 
and  wondeiful  as  the  world  is.  The  parents  will  feel  all  right 
alK)ut  it  if  the  teacher  understands  his  business.  They  may 
talk  some,  but  if  the  teacher  takes  his  class  to  the  woods  and 
fields  for  a  worthy  purpose  and  accomplishes  this  purpose  the 
parents  will  feel  all  right  about  it. 

To  the  one  who  lives  in  the  city  we  must  say  you  are  un- 
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fortunate.  There  are  many  hindrances  to  overcome.  If  you 
cannot  take  the  children  to  the  country,  you  may  take  them 
to  the  parks,  where  nature  appears  somewhat  "trimmed  up" 
by  man.  The  geographical  elements  are  there  and  can  be  ob- 
served by  the  children,  led  by  the  teacher.  The  school  yard 
is  better  than  the  school  room  for  geography — not  always,  but 
in  the  seeing  stage.  The  reproducing  may  be  done  in  the  school 
room;  so  may  the  reasoning.  The  point  is,  give  the  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  observe  things  and  reproduce  them  in  various 
ways — molding,  drawing  and  by  language,  till  they  possess 
the  ideas.  They  are  then  ready  by  their  imaginative  power 
to  construct  the  whole  world,  if  properly  led  by  the  teacher. 


POOR  WAYS. 


We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  "poor  folks  have  poor  ways 
and  a  *heap'  of  them." 

In  visiting  a  school,  not  long  ago,  we  saw  a  class  reading 
that  beautiful  book  written  by  Jane  Andrews,  "Ten  Boys  Who 
Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now."  There  were  about 
t\^'enty-five  pupils  in  the  class.  There  were  three  books  in  use. 
The  teacher  had  one  and  the  pupils  had  two.  The  reading  was 
not  good.  It  was  jerky  and  scrappy.  The  attention  was  soine- 
what  like  the  reading.  We  began  to  wonder  why.  Let  any  one 
try  the  plan  on  himself  and  he  will  cease  to  wonder.  We  asked 
the  teacher  why  she  did  not  have  a  book  for  each  pupil.  She 
said  that  the  board  is  too  poor  to  furnish  them.  But  who  is 
the  board?  The  people.  How  little  it  would  take  from  each 
to  furnish  what  is  really  needed!  Is  it  ecor.omy  to  waste  time 
and  strength  for  want  of  the  proper  amount  of  material? 
Teachers  should  talk  such  matters  to  the  people.  Create  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  getting  what  is  needed  in  the  schools. 

But  in  the  meantime  let  us  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we 
have.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  one  pupil  stand  before 
the  school  and  read  ten  minutes  and  then  another  read  ten, 
and  so  on,  than  to  have  each  pupil  read  a  paragraph?  These 
should  be  good  readers.  "But,"  says  one,  "so  few  would  read, 
and  those,  too,  that  least  need  it."  True,  but  we  are  not  read- 
ing to  learn  to  read.  We  are  reading  for  information  that  will 
set  the  pupils  thinking;  also,  to  create  and  stimulate  a  taste 
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for  good  reading.  So  it  should  be  beautifully  done.  We  do  not 
gire  this  suggestion  to  settle  anything  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  using  supplementary  reading  matter.  It  is  rather  to  un- 
settle. Beware  of  him  who  settles  things. 

LEND    A    HAND. 

[This  department  is  condncted  bj  Mrs.  £.  E.  Olcott.]' 


*'lK>ok  ap  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  noi  back 
Look  out  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand/* 


CHILD  STUDY. 


Prof.  W.  L.  Bryan's  paper  on  "Child  Study"  and  the  discus- 
sions following  it  aroused  general  interest  in  the  subject 
among  the  members  of  the  recent  Teachers'  Association  at 
Bockport  Perhaps  the  interest  was  already  awake,  and  the 
questions  which  came  from  all  sides  showed  how  many  were 
seeking  more  light. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  give  the  subject  special  at- 
tention and  share  the  results  of  their  researches  with  their 
fellow-teachers. 

Child -study  is  one  of  the  live  topics  of  the  day.  There  i& 
something  fascinating  in  the  study  of  life,  even  as  it  appears 
in  plants  and  lower  animals.  The  botanist  feels  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  as  he  looks  at  leaf  or  flower  and  knows  that  he  can 
give  its  biography  and  a  detailed  history  of  its  family.  The 
children  feel  a  kindred  charm  in  their  knowledge  that  baby 
buds  in  brown  cradles  will  unfold  into  leaf  or  blossom.  With 
what  a  delicious  sense  of  importance  the  boy  prophesies: 
**This  bud,  with  a  'teenty  mite'  of  pink  showing,  will  throw 
its  brown  coat  off  and  be  a  pink  peach  blossom;  then  the  pink 
leaves  will  fall  and  leave  a  little  wee  green  peach;  the  peach 
will  grow  and  grow  till  it  gets  big,  and  sweet,  and  ripe."  Day 
by  day,  as  he  sees  his  prophecy  fulfilled,  his  joy  is  renewed. 

'*Men  are  only  boys  grown  tall,"  and  sisters  are'  much  like 
their  brothers,  and  so  we  who  have  "grown  tall"  are  also  in- 
terested in  watching  buds  unfold,  buds  more  precious  than 
those  on  the  peach  bough.  We  know  that  the  superabun- 
dance of  curiosity  and  credulity  will  disappear  as  the  "brown 
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coat*'  and  pink  leaves  fall;  that  reason  and  judgment  increase 
as  the  peach  grows.  We  recognize  that  while  all  the  buds 
have  certain  common  characteristics,  yet  each  will  ripen  into 
fruit  after  its  own  kind.  But  so  vague  and  inaccurate  is  our 
knowledge  that  we  sometimes  fail  to  distinguish  between  the 
May  cherry  bud  and  that  of  the  russet  apple.  We  strive  to 
force  the  dahlia  to  bloom  with  the  violet,  and  bemoan  our  fate 
when  ftgs  will  not  grow  on  thistles.  A  fine,  strong  mind  may 
develop  slowly.  There  is  a  difference  between  dullness  and 
filow  development.  We  teachers  need  to  be  able  to  better  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  We  need  sometimes  to  be  reminded 
that  a  child  is  not  to  blame  for  his  lack  of  natural  ability. 

What  a  wonderful  change  would  be  wrought  if  we  could 
analyze  the  child  plants  in  our  charge  as  the  botanist  does.  If 
we  could  take  them  one  by  one  and  analyze  their  motives  and 
point  out  their  dominant  traits.  If  we  could  classify  them 
correctly  upon  a  finer  basis  than  that  of  having  been  such  a 
length  of  time  in  school.  If  we  could  group  those  together 
who  need  a  certain  kind  of  stimulus.  There  are  some  plants 
that,  to  thrive  best,  need  "cutting  back."  It  is  a  trite  saying 
that  discii^line  should  be  adapted  to  the  particular  child,  but 
to  know  just  what  discipline  is  best  one  must  understand  the 
characteristics  of  the  child.  To  so  understand  the  child  that 
one  may  see  through  his  acts  down  to  the  motives  that  prompt- 
ed them  is  one  phase  of  child  study,  a  very  important  phase 
to  those  who  direct  the  child's  development  One  child  may 
need  praise,  and,  without  it,  be  sullen  and  listless;  praise  may 
tend  to  make  his  desk-mate  conceited  and  pert,  reproof  being 
the  tonic  he  needs.  So,  in  the  one,  love  of  approbation  should 
be  fostered,  in  the  other  repressed. 

What  should  be  cultivated  in  the  little  heroine  of  the  follow- 
ing incident? 

"Has  any  one  seen  Maud  this  morning?"  inquired  the 
teacher,  as  she  glanced  up  from  her  register. 

"Yes'm,"  volunteered  Ray.  "She  was  at  the  school  gate  as 
I  came  to  school  this  morning,  and  she  ran  home  again.  I 
guess  she  thought  the  tardy  bell  had  rung."  That  afternoon 
the  teacher  said:  "Ray  saw  you  at  the  gate  this  forenoon, 
Maud.  Why  did  you  run  home?"  A  nervous  intertwining 
of  the  fingers  is  the  only  response.    "Don't  you  know  you  miss 
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fill  the  lessons  wben  rou  are  absent?"  'Tes'm."  "Isn't  it  al- 
most playing  truant  to  go  home  because  vou  think  you  are 
tardy?"  "Yes'ni/'  "Then  why  did  you  go  back  home?"  No 
reply. 

"^liich  is  worse,  to  be  absent  or  tardy?"  "It's  worse  to 
be  absent,"  came  promptly.  "Then  why  didn't  you  come  in?" 
Silence  again.  "Did  you  think  you  were  tardy?"  "No'm." 
*'Then  why  didn't  you  come  in?"  Looking  up  and  drawing 
a  long  brearh,  as  if  to  summon  all  her  forces,  Maud  said,  very 
earnestly:  'Well — well — I  would  'er  come  in  but  I  wuzn't 
there."  "Yoti  were  not  there!"  "No'm,  I  wuzn't;  I  went  with 
Aunt  Nellie  to  have  my  tooth  pulled,"  opening  her  mouth  to 
show  that  the  tooth  was  missing. 

And  so  it  proved.  Ray  had  been  mistaken,  for  Maud  had 
not  started  to  school  at  all.  Now,  why  didn't  she  say  so  at 
first?  Why  did  she  stand  there,  apparently  confused  and 
conscience-smitten,  unable  to  gather  her  wits  sufficiently  to 
say  she  was  not  guilty?  There  had  been  long  pauses  between 
the  questions,  as  she  was  not  afraid  of  her  teacher.  There  is 
a  marked  contrast  between  her  and  that  class  of  children  who 
BO  glibly  and  as  a  matter  of  course  deny  everything,  that  if  you 
should  say  abruptly  to  one  of  them,  "John,  are  you  breathing?" 
"No'm"  would  instantly  leap  to  his  lips. 

Why  do  some  children  always  deny  every  accusation,  no 
matter  how  true  or  how  trivial  it  may  be?  Such  questions 
are  along  one  line  of  investigation,  a  line  which  comes  nearer 
home  to  us  in  the  rank  and  file  than  some  more  general  phases. 

Those  at  the  head  of  the  movement  wish  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts  submitted  to  them  to  enable  them  to  make 
reliable  deductions.  For  instance,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
nervousness  Increases  in  certain  grades,  then  decreases  for  a 
few'  grades,  and  then  increases  again.  If  statistics  prove  it 
to  be  true  to  a  great  extent,  then,  in  time,  courses  of  study 
will  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  at  those  periods. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  path  at  present  is  that  it  is  not 
clear  to  us  just  what  those  at  the  head  of  the  movement  wish 
us  to  report.  Professor  Bryan  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
receive  letters  from  those  interested  in  the  subject.  Probably 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  association  may  help  to  clear 
the  mists  away. 
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DESK  WORK— GAMES  OP  WORDS— m. 


*liet  us  have  a  new  game,"  said  the  teacher,  and,  stepping  ^ 
to  the  blackboard,  she  wrote  the  word  "together."  ^'Who  can 
see  some  other  word  in  this  one  without  changing  the  order 
of  the  letters?"  ^1  see  *to,'"  said  one.  "I  see  'get'"  "The 
last  part  spells  Tier.' "  "There  are  two  more  words,"  suggested 
the  teacher,  then  slowly  erased  all  the  letters  except  t,  h,  e. 
"Maggie,  tell  me  all  the  words  you  see  in  together."  "To,  get, 
her,  the  and  he,"  said  she. 

"Very  well.  Write  in  the  same  way  the  words  you  can  see 
in  this  list"    When  the  work  was  done  it  looked  like  this: 

1.  Toothache — To,  too,  tooth,  ache,  he. 

2.  Cousin — ^Us,  sin,  in. 

3.  Teacher — Tea,  teach,  her,  he,  ache. 

4.  Buttercup — ^But,  butter,  utter,  ctip,  up. 

Next  the  pupils  were  told  to  select  their  own  list  of  w^rds 
to  separate  into  other  words.  They  also  played  the  familiar 
game  of  spelling  as  many  words  as  possible  with  the  letters 
in  a  given  word  Thus,  from  *  'scratch, "  by  re  arranging^  letters, 
they  made  at,  rat,  cat,  sat,  scat,  catch,  cart,  car,  chat,  chart, 
as,  scar. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    PEDAGOGY. 

rConducted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


THE  STUDENT  SPIRIT  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERA- 
TURE. 


We  read  of  a  period  in  the  world's  history  when  the  teleo- 
logieal  view  of  the  world  was  so  strong  that  Providence  was 
represented  to  have  created  cork  trees  that  men  should  have 
wherewith  to  stop  their  bottles.  Not  a  generation  ago^  our 
elders  and  teachers  did  not  hesitate  to  teach  us  that  flowers 
bloomed  because  man  enjoyed  seeing  them,  and  that  songsters 
of  forest  and  meadow  varbled  their  sweet  notes  because  man 
had  ears  and  enjoyed  sweet  sounds. 

With  this  view  of  things  mind  became  dogmatic,  and  what 
did  not  fit  our  little  worlds  was  worthless.  If  we  were  in- 
tensely Christian,  and  not  afraid  of  image  worship,  RaphaeFs 
"Madonnas,"  or  "The  Transfiguration,"  or  Angelo's  'TLast  Judg- 
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inent,"  or  Beni's  "Michael"  might  be  beautiful,  almost  divine, 
but  what  Christian  could  see  beauty  in  a  Mohammedan  wor- 
shiping at  Mecca  or  a  Druidical  sacrifice?  Who  could  be  so 
commonplace  in  taste  as  to  paint  a  rude  fisherman  on  a  rough 
coast  and  call  it  art?  Now  our  artists  find  subject  and  in- 
spiration in  an  ordinary  peasant  in  an  ordinary  field.  A 
group  of  bootblacks  shivering  on  the  street  comer  may  now 
inspire  art. 

Why  this  change,  all  within  the  memory  of  middle-aged 
man?  Briefiy,  we  are  becoming  students  of  what  is  rather 
than  theorists  of  what  ought  to  be.  Once  we  condemned  the 
facts  which  did  not  fit  our  theory;  now  we  revise  the  theory. 
As  students  we  want  to  know  what  island  how  it  came  to  be. 
Our  artist  now  sees  beauty  everywhere  in  truth,  let  it  be  Sara- 
cen, Druid  or  Christian. 

The  student  is  willing  to  see  all  the  truth,  r^ardless  of  re- 
sults upon  present  doctrines  or  future  conditions.  Whether 
a  doctrine  be  established  or  cast  aside  as  a  bubble  upon  a 
passing  wave  are  matters  of  like  indifference.  Truth  alone 
Is  sought. 

If  the  truth  shall  ever  accomplish  our  freedom  we  must  bear 
this  attitude  toward  it,  even  to  the  destruction  of  idols.  But 
questioning  a  theory  and  being  ready  to  destroy  it  are  states 
of  mind  historically  far  apart.  The  physician  is  not  ready  to 
discover  that  he  has  been  treating  disease  upon  a  false  basis. 
Society  reluctantly  admits  the  falsity  of  its  standards.  It  is 
a  fearful  experience  for- the  church  to  discover  in  its  creed,  so 
tenderly  nursed,  a  false  doctrine  which  saps  its  vitality.  All 
these  things  do  happen,  and  the  student  must  fortify  himself 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  St.  John  calls  the  spirit  of  truth, 
and  science  further  translates  into  the  student  spirit,  and 
thereby  profit  that  we  may  heed  even  the  inarticulate  whisper- 
ings of  the  coming  truth  and  the  new  life. 

Where  are  our  students  and  teachers  and  critics  of  litera- 
ture with  regard  to  this  new  movement?  It  does  not  reqi^ire 
wide  reading  nor  extensive  observation  to  discover  that  it  is 
at  least  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  indicate  just  where  we 
are.  Our  college  classes  exhibit  such  variety  of  taste  and  ten- 
dencies from  past  training  that  the  thoughtful  person  is  forced 
to  question  what  spirit  of  studentship  is  back  of  this  condi- 
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tion.  Have  we  reached  the  student  spirit,  or  are  we  yet  in 
the  earlier  stage  of  theory  propping?  Can  we  seek  the  whole 
truth?  Each  is  looking  for  a  truth,  but  are  we  all  losing  the 
sum  of  all  the  truth? 

To  illustrate  a  general  condition  by  a  specific  case:  A 
young  man  just  on  the  eve  of  receiving  his  doctorate  from  one 
of  the  best  graduate  schools  in  America  came  to  a  position  in 
the  faculty  of  literature  in  a  Western  college,  and  one  of  the 
courses  he  announced  was  a  course  in  Chaucer,  not  specifying 
it  as  a  course  in  language.  One  of  the  advanced  students 
asked  if  the  aim  of  the  course  was  to  work  out  Chaucer's  con- 
ception of  the  world  and  man's  relation  to  the  world.  The 
coming  doctor  replied  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  such  rela- 
tion. Each  came  to  me  chuckling  over  the  huge  joke  upon 
the  other,  and  thinking  how  densely  ignorant  the  other  must 
be  upon  the  subject  of  literature.  Each  had  a  ruling  and  a 
blinding  preconception  of  the  subject 

I  believe  this  case  illustrates  the  i>resent  condition,  not  only 
upon  language  and  world  conception,  but  the  difference  might 
as  well  have  been  rhetorical,  biographical,  sociological,  ethical 
or  mythological,  for  each  is  the  center  of  a  bias.  One  com- 
prehends literature  simply  as  language — peculiarities  and 
growth  of  vocabulary.  The  difference  between  "Piers  Plow- 
man" and  "In  Memoriam"  is  a  diffei'ence  of  vocabulary  onl.y. 
To  another  the  center  of  literature  is  the  method  and  skill  of 
the  author  in  composition.  Are  the  sentences  long  or  short, 
simple  or  involved,  balanced  or  periodic,  and  what  proportion 
of  each  in  a  given  selection?  To  some  the  study  of  literature 
is  but  the  interpretation  and  classification  of  figures  of  speech, 
and  people  may  be  easily  found  who  think  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  literary  knowledge  and  culture,  who  have  mastered 
dates  of  biography  and  times  of  productions.  With  a  certain 
class  the  history  of  literature  is  but  the  history  of  sociological 
doctrines,  and  there  are  those  to  whom  literature  is  no  more 
than  a  storehouse  of  ethics.  The  teachers  are  not  all  dead  to 
whom  the  study  of  literature  is  an  occasion  for  the  masteiy 
of  a  mythological  dictionary.  Some  are  studying  only  me- 
chanical devices,  and  these  as  an  end,  such  as  verse,  stanza 
and  rhyme.  As  a  man  might  imagine  himself  studying  the 
architecture  of  St.  Peter's  ly  finding  the  quarries  from  which 
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the  limestone  and  marble  were  obtained,  so  some  picture  them- 
selves studying  Shakspeare,  Tennyson  and  Browning  by  seek- 
ing the  source  from  which  these  artists  drew  the  dead  materi- 
als from  which  they  created  living  art  Just  so  we  might 
study  heredity  if  we  could  only  find  the  kind  of  dust  from 
which  Adam  was  made. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  study  of  any  of  these  classes  of 
truths;  they  all  have  their  value.  I  wish  only  to  propose  one 
question:  Are  they  literature?  We  must  study  the  language 
of  Chaucer  and  the  sociology  of  Langland  to  understand  the 
authors,  but  is  the  study  of  language  or  sociology  the  study  of 
literature?  Or  are  they  only  dealings  away  of  obstructions 
that  we  may  pass  to  the  literature?  Pioneer  farmers  had  to 
fell  trees,  roll  logs,  bum  stumps  and  drain  fields  in  oi-der  to 
produce  a  com  crop,  but  if  they  had  thought  this  clearing 
process  was  producing  corn  they  must  have  starved  for  their 
misconception. 

The  study  of  language,  rhetoric,  mythology,  ethics,  sociology, 
machinery  and  sources  are  valuable  and  necessary  clearings 
away,  but  we  may  mistake  means  for  ends.  The  zoologist 
washes  the  mud  fi-ora  a  specimen,  but  he  does  not  call  it  the 
study  of  zoology. 

Have  we  not  been  too  ready  to  make  hasty  judgments  and 
too  little  willing  to  collect  all  the  facts  out  of  which  the  true 
judgment  must  ultimately  come?  Let  me  explain  what  I 
mean  by  the  fact*.  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  facts  which  ap- 
pear to  the  physical  eye.  1  should  include  all  the  facts  which 
appear  upon  the  page,  but  beyond  those  more  delicate  and 
correspondingly  more  valuable  are  the  spiritual  experiences. 
If  a  given  selection  makes  a  given  impression  upon  a  large 
per  cent,  of  students  the  experiment  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 
After  we  find  the  impression  made  we  may  seek  the  device 
of  the  author,  the  laws  in  art,  the  materials  used,  to  account 
for  the  impression.  This  is  no  more  difficult  nor  less  valuable 
than  the  work  now  being  done  in  experimental  psychology. 

The  laws  of  art,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  have  been  discov- 
ered by  the  inductive  process,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  lit- 
erature, as  one  of  the  arts,  must  follow  the  general  order.  If 
we  were  endowed  with  the  student  spirit  to  discover  all  the 
facts  as  they  exist  in  the  subject  studied,  and  then  unify  them. 
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aa  all  scientific  method  must  ultimately  do,  we  should  ap- 
proach more  rationally  and  more  rapidly  the  final  solution  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  study  of  literature. 

We  have  had  an  unbroken  succession  of  wise  and  willing 
critics,  from  Aristotle  to  men  now  living,  who  have  told  us 
what  literature  ought  to  be  and  when  it  falls  short  in  certain 
cases,  but  we  have  not  yet  discovered  the  man  who  collects 
all  thai  facts,  unifies  them  and  tells  us  what  literature  is,  and 
the  laws  by  which  it  comes  or  the  principles  npon  which  it 
lives  and  grows.  The  line  of  march  of  literary  criticism  is 
strewn  with  the  bleaching  skulls  of  innumerable  law  givers 
and  dogmatists,  but  the  Darwin  and  the  Spencer  of  literature 
are  yet  invisibly  distant  in  the  future. 

If  I  might  dare  define  the  student  spirit  more  closely  than 
already  suggested,  I  would  say  it  is  the  business  of  the  stu- 
dent of  literature  to  collect  all  facts  from  the  material  studied, 
just  as  the  scientist  does,  and  then  to  interpret  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  art,  as  all  agree,  I  believe,  that  literature  is  art 

We  do  not  further  need  that  kind  of  studentship  which  tells 
US  that  A,  or  B,  or  C  is  the  greatest  poet  of  the  world,  for  to- 
morrow we  find  another  wise  man  who  will  tell  us  that  D  is 
far  superior  to  any  of  the  others.  As  a  student  of  literature 
it  is  not  my  business  whether  Dante  was  the  greatest  poet  of 
his  age  or  of  any  age.  I  do  not  care  whether  Walt  Whitman 
was  the  greatest  of  nineteenth  century  poets.  It  is  my  busi- 
ness to  know  what  each  did  and  how  he  did  it.  If  the  art  of 
Whitman  is  different  from  the  art  of  Lowell,  what  is  there  in 
conception  or  device  that  makes  it  different?  Such  is  the 
student's  question.  As  a  student  I  must  know  what  is;  I 
must  not  meddle  with  the  respective  honor  and  reputation 
of  men. 

Because  one  bird  has  more  beautiful  plumage  than  another 
we  do  not  expect  the  student  of  birds  to  praise  the  one  and 
condemn  the  other.  He  must  take  account  of  the  fact,  but 
one  is  not  worse  and  the  other  better.  If  one  sings  sweetly 
and  the  other  screams  harshly  the  student  records  the  fact, 
and  from  enough  of  such  facts  he  iray  discover  a  law,  but  that 
is  as  far  as  his  duty  leads  him.  To  the  student  the  grass- 
hopper is  as  valuable  as  the  ox.    I  speak  from  the  student's 
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▼lew.  To  the  butcher  or  the  epicure  there  is  infinite  differ- 
ence. 

It  is  equally  true  that  for  my  own  personal  taste  I  may  get 
much  more  spiritual  good  from  'In  Memoriam"  than  from  the 
**Essay  on  Man,"  but  If  the  "In  Memoriam*'  pleases  me  more 
I  have  a  right  to  seek  and  expose  all  the  facts  of  both  as  works 
of  art  and  find  why  it  is  true.  As  an  honest  student  I  must 
do  so;  as  an  admiring  reader  I  have  no  obligations. 

Will  this  view  conceal  or  tarnish  the  beauties  of  literature? 
Can  truth  or  beauty  be  injured  or  rendered  impotent  by  ex- 
planation? Neither  rainbow  nor  comet  is  less  beautiful  be- 
cause understood.  We  do  not  value  the  song  bird  the  less  be- 
cause we  have  examined  his  vocal  organs.  Beauty  can  never 
be  injured  by  truth,  for  they  are  in  no  wise  opposed. 

I  suspect  some  are  now  impatient  to  ask  what  literature  is 
if  not  these  things  which  are  excluded,  at  least  by  implication. 
How  shall  we  study  literature  if  not  as  we  have  studied  it? 
Nothing  has  been  excluded;  it  was  only  questioned.  It  is  not 
determined  that  we  shall  not  continue  as  we  have  been  study- 
ing. I  ask  only  this:  Is  it  in  obedience  to  the  student's 
method? 

Surely,  if  I  can  learn  Kantian  philosophy  from  Tennyson 
there  is  no  objection.  If  I  can  learn  sociology  from  Dickens, 
no  one  says  nay.  I  can  learn  ethics  from  the  "Iliad."  Are 
these  literature?  I  may  likewise  study  industry  at  the  bee- 
hive and  learn  firmness  from  the  oak,  but  is  the  one  entomol- 
ogy or  the  other  botany? 

For  me  to  say  what  literature  is  or  how  it  should  be  studied 
places  me  upon  the  same  dangerous  ground  upon  which  wiser 
ones  have  stood  and  have  fallen,  and  would  make  me  no  less 
dogmatic  than  those  I  question. 

If  I  were  required  to  offer  a  starting  point  in  the  study  of 
literature  it  would  be  founded  upon  a  proposition  so  simple 
that  I  believe  no  one  could  take  exceptions,  and,  while  I  should 
not  offer  it  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  literary  study  is 
heir  to,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  it  is  founded  upon 
safe  principles  of  studentship  and  may  be  helpful  as  a  sug- 
gestion. My  proposition  is  this:  The  literature  of  any  selec- 
tion is  permanent.  Whatever  of  literature  is  in  Chaucer's 
^Knight's  Tale"  now  was  in  it  the  day  it  was  written,  neither 
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more  nor  less,  and  there  is  no  literary  question  in  It  for  me 
that  was  not  there  for  the  author's  contemporaries.  The  litera- 
ture of  Browning  and  Whitman  will  be  in  the  twenty-ninth 
century  what  it  is  in  the  nineteenth.  True,  no  doubt,  future 
generations  must  study  our  ethics,  religion,  sociology  and  lan- 
guage in  order  to  understand  the  art  impulses  and  tendencies^ 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  misname  these  preparatory 
studies  literature,  as  their  ancestors  did. 

If  the  proposition  set  forth  is  of  any  value  there  is  but  one 
thought  to  be  emphasized.  If  I  am  studying  the  literature 
of  Sidney  to-day  1  must  deal  with  the  same  material  which  hia 
contemporaries  dealt  with.  If  his  language  was  to  them  a 
problem  it  is  so  to  me ;  if  not  to  them  it  can  be  only  a  prepara- 
tory study  for  me — only  a  clearing-away  process.  The  religion 
and  sociology  of  Piers  Plowman  is  for  me  a  study,  but  only 
preparatory,  for  these  facts  were  generally  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  early  author's  sentence -structure^ 
his  figures  of  speech,  his  mythological  references,  his  Terse, 
stanza  and  meter  are  art  devices  now  they  were  certainly  ai*t 
devices  when  used,  and  therefore  appropriate  for  considera- 
tion, but  yet  they  are  only  devices. 

To  the  student  of  literature,  looking  from  the  proposition 
announced.,  there  is  one  test  for  the  question  he  shall  ask: 
Did  this  question  exercise  the  thought,  feeling  or  will  of  the 
artist?  If  not.  why  should  it  exercise  me  as  a  student  of  the 
thought,  feeling  and  wiU  of  the  artist?  W.  E.  HENRY. 


OUR    COUNTRY'S    HEROES. 


^*Imade  them  indeed  speak  plain  the  vord  country,    I  taught  them^  no- 
doubtf  that  a  country^s  a  thing  men  should  die  for  at  need." 


PROGRAM— MAY  30. 


1 — Song.    Air,  "America." 


God  save  our  glorious  land, 
May  the  Republic  stand, 

God  save  our  land! 
Long  may  her  banner  be 
Honored  on  land  and  sea. 
Boast  of  the  sovereign  free, 

God  save  our  land! 


Iflt  Pupil— 
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Guardian  of  Liberty, 

We  raise  our  prayer  to  Thee, 

Grod  save  our  land! 
Join  in  the  anthem  grand, 
God  save  our  fatherland! 
Long  may  our  Union  Stand! 

God  save  our  laud! 


Flowers  and  songs  for  the  brave  who  lie 

Under  the  sculptured  stone; 

Flowers  and  tears  for  the  brave  unknown, 
The  missing  when  battles'  storm  swept  by; 
Somewhere,  under  a  watchful  sky. 

Though  never  a  mourner  has  come  to  weep, 

The  Angel  of  Freedom  guards  their  sleep. 

— Frances  L.  Mace. 

2 —    Brave  men,  who,  rallying  at  your  countrj^'s  call, 
Went  forth  to  fight — if  heaven  willed,  to  fall! 
Returned,  ye  w^alk  with  us  through  sunnier  years, 
•  And  hear  a  nation  say,  God  bless  you  all! 

Brave  men,  who  yet  a  heavier  burden  bore, 

And  came  not  home  to  hearts  by  grief  made  sore! 

They  call  you  dead;  but  lo!  ye  grandly  live, 
Shrined  in  the  Nation's  love  forevermore! 

S —    *1  am  going  to  blossom,"  a  daisy  said, 

"Though  the  weather  is  dark  and  bleak." 
"What  for?"  said  a  neighbor,  lifting  her  head. 
It's  too  early  yet  by  a  week." 

Said  the  dais}*^,  "A  voice  is  whispering  'Speed!' 

So  I'm  wanted  somewhere,  I  know." 
"Well,  I'm  too  wise  such  voices  to  heed, — 

How  silly  you  are  to  go!" 

Memorial  Day  dawned  cool  and  bright, 
.  The  sun  his  warm  rays  gave, 
And  there  gleamed  a  star  of  purest  white 
On  a  soldier's  lonely  grave. 

"They  never  fail  who  die  in  a  great  cause." 

Who  shall  speak  in  the  soldier's  honor. 
How  shall  his  praise  be  said! 
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6 — School  in  concert: 

'*It  is  little  we  can  do 
To  show  our  love  for  you, 

O  warriors  blest! 
But  our  fairest,  choicest  flowers 
Shall  fall  in  fragrant  showers 

Where  you  rest." 

7 — Address,  by  an  Old  Soldier. 

8 — Song.    "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 

9 —      Do  you  know  what  it  means,  you  boys  and  girls 
Who  hail  from  the  North  and  the  South? 

Do  you  know  what  it  means. 

This  twining  of  green 
Bound  the  silent  cannon's  mouth — 
This  strewing  with  flowers  the  grass-grown  graves, 
This  decking  with  garlands  the  statues  brave, 

This  flaunting  of  flags 

All  in  tatters  and  rags; 

This  marching  and  singing. 

These  bells  all  a-ringing. 
These  faces  grave  and  these  faces  gay. 
This  talk  of  the  blue  and  this  talk  of  the  gray, 
In  the  North  and  the  South,  Decoration  Day? 

— ^Wide  Awake. 
10— School: 

Patriots  have  toUed,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 
Receive  proud  recompense.  — Cowper. 

11— Essay.    Subject,  "April  15,  1865." 

12— Reading.    "Died  on  the  Field  of  Battle." 

The  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  battlefield  monument  marks  the  resting 
place  of  3,596  Union  soldiers.  The  same  State  of  Tennessee 
contains  other  national  cemeteries,  as  follows: 

Chattanooga,  13,001  graves,  4,963  unknown;  Memphis,  13,- 
977,  8,817  unknown;  Nashville,  16,533,  4,701  unknown;  Stone 
River,  6,145,  288  unknown;  Knoxville,  3,156;  Fort  Donelson* 
669.  The  Andersonville  prison  cemetery  contains  13,714 
graves,  and  Salisbury  12,120.    Of  these  12,032  are  unknown. 

13 — Recitation.    "The  Graves  of  the  Unknown." 

But,  ah!  the  graves  which  no  man  names  or  knows; 
Uncounted  graves,  which  never  can  be  found; 
Graves  of  the  precious  "missing,"  where  no  sound 
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Of  tender  weeping  will  be  heard,  where  goes 

No  loving  step  of  kindred.    Oh,  how  flows 

And  yearns  onr  thought  to  them!    More  holy  ground 

Of  graves  than  this,  we  say,  is  that  whose  bound 

Is  secret  till  eternity  disclose 

Its  sign. 

But  Nature  knows  her  wilderness; 
There  are  no  "missing"  in  her  numbered  ways; 
In  her  great  heart  is  no  forgetfulness; 
Each  grave  she  sees  she  will  adorn,  caress; 
We  cannot  lay  such  wreaths  as  summer  lays, 
And  aJl  her  days  are  Decoration  Days.  — H.  F 

THE    BLUE    AND   THE    GKAY. 

14 —  By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave  grass  quiver, 

Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day;  ' 

Under  the  one  the  Blue, 

Under  the  other  the  Gray. 

15 —  These  in  the  robings  of  glory,  . 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat. 
All  with  battle-blood  gory, 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  laurel  the  Blue, 

Under  the  willow  the  Gi-ay. 

16 —  From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours  j 

The  desolate  mourners  go, 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  roses  the  Blue, 

Under  the  lilies  the  Gra3\ 

17 —  So,  with  an  equal  splendor 

The  morning  sun  rays  fall, 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Broidered  with  gold  the  Blue, 

Mellowed  with  gold  the  Gray. 
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18 —  So,  when  the  summer  calleth, 

On  forest  and  field  of  grain, 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 

The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
;  Waiting  the  judgment  day; 

Wet  with  the  rain  the  Blue, 

Wet  with  the  rain  the  Gray. 

19—  Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 

The  generous  deed  was  done; 
In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading, 

No  braver  battle  was  won : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  blossoms  the  Blue, 

Under  the  garlands  the  Gray. 

20— School: 

No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Wailing  the  judgment  day; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue,     • 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 

— Francis  Miles  Finch. 

21— Jiattle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

22 —  OUK    COLOKS. 

(Child  with  bunch  of  red  roses  recites.) 

With  slow  and  reverend  tread 
I  bring  the  roses  red 
To  deck  the  soldier's  bed. 
Emblem  of  blood  they  shed 
For  this  our  native  land. 

23—  (Child  with  bunch  of  daisies,  recites.) 

And  I  white  daisies  .bring, 
A  simple  offering 
Emblems  of  holy  peace. 
Oh,  may  its  i*eign  ne'er  cease 
In  this  our  happy  land. 
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24 —  (Child  with  bunch  of  violets  recites.) 

1  bring  the  violets  blue, 
They  say,  "Be  true,  be  true. 
True  to  God  above  you, 
True  to  the  friends  that  love  you, 
And  to  thy  native  land." 

(All  three  recite  together.) 

For  the  brave  and  the  true 

Well  twine  them  together, 
For  the  red,  white  and  blue 

Are  united  forever. 

— ^William  Wodman. 

25— Salute  the  flag. 


EDITORIAL. 


Thk  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers. 

Many  of  the  Journal  readers  will  be  grlad  to  read  and  re-read  the 
£rst  article  in  this  issue  by  Professor  Sandison. 

The  poem  found  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  is  by  an  old  teacher, 
and  certainly  has  much  merit.  The  style  is  good  and  the  sentiment  is 
good. 

Massachusetts  has  had  five  state  normal  schools  for  many  years, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to  secure  more.  Massachusetts  has 
just  about  the  same  population  as  Indiana,  but  is  not  one  fourth  the 
size.  Under  such  circumstances  if  Massachusetts  needs  more  than  five 
normal  schools  how  many  does  Indiana  need? 

Both  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  Associations  were  ^regarded  as 
successful  meetings  this  year.  The  attendance  and  enthusiasm  were 
unprecedented.  It  surpassed  in  both  the  Slate  Association  itself.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  arranged  so  that  these  two 
meetings  will  not  occur  at  the  same  time.  Next  year  the  Southern 
Association  will  meet  at  North  Vernon,  and  the  Northern  at  South 
Bend. 

CoNCiSBNBSS  AND  PERSPICUITY  are  two  things  that  the  teacher  should 
hold  constantly  in  mind.  In  last  month's  Journal  were  given  two  let- 
ters which  illustrate  what  is  meant.  They  were  both  written  for  the 
same  purpose  and  expressed  the  s  me  ideas,  and  yet  one  was  couched 
in  ten  words,  while  the  other  required  fifty.  The  subject  is  recalled  by 
another  letter  just  received,  in  which  the  writer  employes  jflAjZ-tArce 
words  (in  the  body  of  the  letter)  in  asking-  to  have  his  address  changed. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  a  teacher  should  study  conciseness.  As 
a  rule  the  "fewer  words  used,  if  the  meaning  is  made  clear,  the  better- 
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This  fact  should  be  impressed  upon  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  school 
in  every  recitation.  They  should  be  drilled  to  express  their  thoug-hts 
clearly  and  distinctly  and  yet  concisely.  Superfluous  words  and 
phrases  always  weaken  a  statement.  Teachers  should  see  to  it  that  an 
answer  given  is  an  exact  answer  to  the  question  asked.  This  makes  a 
splendid  exercise.  

QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  MARCH. 


Science  of  Education.— Show  by  a  course  of  reasoning-  that  the 
subjects  of  study  in  the  common  schools  are  so  related  that  time  may 
be  saved  and  the  mental  power  of  pupils  better  organized  by  teaching* 
two  or  more  of  these  subjects  tog-ether  in  the  same  recitation,  end  in- 
dicate several  sets  of  subjects  specially  fitted  by  their  nature  to  assist 
or  reinforce  one  another  by  being  taught  through  such  a  method. 

Reading. — **Then  say  not  m.an*s  imperfect,  Heaven  in  fault, 
Say  rather  man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought; 
His  knowledge  measured  to  his  s  ate  and  place. 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space. 
If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  sphere. 
What  matter  soon  or  late,  or  here  or  there? 
The  blessM  to-day  are  as  completely  so 
As  who  be  can  a  thousand  yei  rs  afi:o.  — Pope, 

1.  Who  is  the  writer  of  this  extract?  Tell  what  you  can  about  him^ 
and  about  the  poem  from  which  this  extract  is  taken.  20 

2.  What  seems  to  be  the  object  of  the  writer  in  this  extract?  15 

3.  Do  you  call  this  writing  strictly  poetry,  or  how  would  y  u  charac- 
terize it?  15 

4.  Frame  three  questions  to  test  the  scholar's  understanding  of  it.  15 

5.  Write  the  argument  of  the  whole  in  your  own  words.  35 
Arithmetic. — 1.    What  part  of  an  acre  is  a  lot  75  feet  wide  by  150 

feet  long 

2.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  9,  30,  36,  48  and  72,  and  ex- 
plain the  operation, 

3.  What  is  J  %  of  1,260?  1  %  of  3.5?  What  %  of  75  is  750?  What 
%  of  .005  is  5?     What  %  of  1,250  is  12? 

4.  A  f-rocer  sold  tea  at  20  cents  per  pound  above  cost,  and  g-ained 
16  %  % ,  What  was  the  cost  of  the  tea  per  pound?  What  was  the  selling- 
price? 

5.  Fifteen  men  and  eig-ht  boys  together  earn  $342  a  week.  If  a  boy's 
pay  is  half  a  man's  pay,  what  are  the  daily  wages  of  a  man,  and  also  of 
a  boy? 

6.  If  82  men  build  a  wall  36  feet  long,  8  fee  high  and  4  feet  thick  in 
four  days,  in  how  many  days  will  48  men  build  a  wall  864  feet  long-,  6. 
feet  high  and  3  feet  thick?.     (Solve  by  proportion. ) 

7.  The  leng-th  of  a  ladder  that  will  reach  from  the  middle  of  a  street 
80  feet  wide  to  the  eaves  of  a  house  is  50  feet.  What  is  the  heig-ht  to 
the  eaves  of  the  house? 
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Webster -Reply  TO  Ha YNK.—l  and  2.  What  can  you  say  of  the 
nulliiication  and  State  sovereignty  in  Webster's  time?  What  effect 
did  this  speech  have  upon  the  former? 

3  and  4.     Give  the  five  points  in  the  South  Carolina  Doctrine. 

5.  Trace  briefly  the  historical  conditions  that  led  to  this  debate. 

6.  Name  three  purposes  which  Webster  had  in  view  in  delivering- 
this  oration. 

7.  Give  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  government  under 
the  Constitution  and  under  the  Confederation. 

8      How  has  this  debate  benefited  the  country. 

9.  What  did  Webster  say  of  the  blessings  to  flow  from  the  Union? 

10.  Give  a  quotation  from  this  oration.  {Answer  any  seven.) 

English  Grammar.— 1.  What  are  the  objects  of  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish Gramxpar? 

2.  In  what  grade  would  you  begin  the  study  of  Grammar  with  chil- 
dren?   Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

3.  Are  orthoepy  and  etymology  properly  included  in  the  study  of 
Grammar?    Give  your  reasons. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  formal  work  in  Grammar?  By  thought 
work? 

5.  *'A  verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  action,  being  or  state."  Show 
that  this  definition  is  defective. 

6.  *  To  be  or  not  to  be  that  is  the  question."  Explain  the  use  of 
that, 

7.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  participles  as  (a)  subject; 
(b)  substantive  predicates;  (c)  direct  object;  (d)object  of  preposition . 
Designate. 

8.  Show  what  each  of  the  following  sentences  means:  (a)  I  feel  bad. 
(6^  I  feel  badly. 

9.  What  is  the  use  of  sickly  in  the  sentence,  He  went  sickly  forth? 
10.     Analyze:   **  In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the  word  was 

with  God,  and  ihe  word  was  God, 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  Name  five  of  the  most  distinguished  Americans 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  state  in  what  particular  each  was 
distinguished. 

2.  State  three  important  events  in  Jefferson's  administration.  De- 
scribe briefly  the  principal  events  of  Jackson's  administration. 

3.  What  caused  the  Mexican  War?  What  did  the  U.  S.  gain  by 
that  war? 

4.  State  briefly  the  several  steps  by  which  negro  slavery  in  the  U.  S, 
was  limited  and  finally  abolished. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration.  Of  the  Electoral 
Commission. 

Physiology.— 1.    How  does  the  structure  of  an  artery  differ  from 
that  of  a  vein?    Of  what  advantage  is  the  structure  in  each  case? 
2.    Descril)e  the  muscular  tissues.     Where  are  they  located? 
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3.  What  is  the  structure  and  advantag-e  of  the  hip  joint? 

4.  What  is  the  scope  of  hygiene? 

5.  What  glands  furnish  secretions  to  aid  dig^estion? 

6.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  salivary  juices? 

7.  What  is  a  habit?    Illustrate . 

8.  Define  the  structure,  function  and  location  of  the  sweat  glands. 

{Answer  any  six.) 

Geography.— 1.  Draw  a  map  of  your  county  showing  the  boundaries 
and  the  outlines  of  contiguous  counties. 

2.  Bound  Bolivia.    Name  its  principal  industries. 

3.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  exports  and  five  of  the  most  im- 
portant imports  of  Brazil. 

4.  Does  climate  vary  materially  with  altitude?  If  so,  what  are 
the  reasons? 

5.  What  geographical  reasons  can  you  g"ive  for  the  fact  that  the 
greater  flow  of  immigration  of  the  United  States  is  westward  rather 
than  southward? 

6.  What  part  of  the  work  should  be  given  most  attention  by  a  class 
finishing  the  study  of  geography  in  school? 

7.  Name  and  locate  the  important  mountain  chains  in  Africa.  Tell 
something  about  their  altitude  and  efFe^t  on  climate,  if  any? 

8.  Draw  on  the  same  scale  rough  outline  maps  of  Iowa  and  Massa- 
•chusetts,  so  as  to  show  relative  sizes. 

9.  Locate  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Candia,  Bordeaux,  Greneva,  Mt.  ^tna. 
10.    Locating  Pittsburgh  at  the  center  of  four  concentric  cir  les  show 

the  direction  and  relative  distances  of  the  following  cities:  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  Chicago,  Charleston,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Louis- 
ville. 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


SciBNCB  OF  Education.— The  nature  of  all  knowledge  is  such  that 
any  single  line  of  it  is  related  either  closely  or  remotely,  to  every  other 
line.  All  lines  of  knowledge  are  dependent  upon  language  as  their 
medium  in  which  their  ideas,  facts,  and  principles  may  lie  expressed, 
ready  to  be  appreciated  and  assimilated  by  a  mind.  Intimate  relations 
and  overlapping  of  certain  ideas,  facts,  and  principles  cause  these  lines 
of  knowledge  to  fall  naturally  into  groups  of  twos,  threes,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  kinship  existing.  Thus,  geography 
and  history  form  one  group;  rhetoric  and  composition,  another;  chem- 
istry is  linked  to  b  >th  physlolog-y  and  physics;  algebra  is  simply  uni- 
versal arithmetic;  and  so  on. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  in  every  line  language  should 
receive  attention  as  an  important  supplement;  that  g-eography  and 
history  are  inseparable  and  complementary,  each  being*  essential  to  an. 
interesting  and  intelligent  view  of  the  other;  &c. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  grammar,  rhetoric  and  composition 
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will  be  set  forth  satisfactorily  in  one  book,  so  intimately  are  they  re- 
lated and  so  helpful  is  each  to  a  proper  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
other;  and  so  with  other  g-roups. 

Rbading.— 1.  Pope  was  bom  in  1688,  in  London.  Though  he  at*^ 
tended  school  as  other  boys  did,  he  was  mainly  his  own  teacher.  His 
body  was  small  and  deformed;  his  features  however  were  very  striking 
and  his  manners  elegant.  He  wrote  epic  poems  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  His  **Essay  on  Man"  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  ideas 
culled  from  une  of  the  literary  productions  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  It 
consists  of  a  collection  of  happy  sayings  on  human  life  and  manners. 
In  the  publication  of  his  letters  Pope  schemed  to  leave  to  the  world  a 
picture  of  himself  as  an  example  of  a  model  man  in  many  ways.  This 
little  shadow  however  does  not  detract  much  from  the  sterling  traits  of 
character,  of  which  he  had  a  fair  share. 

2.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  lead  us  to  view  man  as  being  a 
creature  possessed  of  all  the  good  charactei  istics  possible  with  his  en- 
vironment. 

3.  It  is  not  strictly  poetry;  the  rhyming  at  times  is  forced,  and  the 
construction  somewhat  labored  in  places.  Yet  the  perfect  expression 
of  many  thoughts  make  parts  of  it,  even  as  polished  prose,  rank  su- 
perior to  much  poetry  though  it  may  have  the  advantage  of  perfect 
balance  and  faultless  rhyme. 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  title  of  the  poem?  (6)  What  favorable  view  of  man 
does  the  writer  set  forth?  (c)  What  sentiment  of  trust  expressed  in  the 
last  four  line? 

5.  Do  not  expect  perfection  in  man  nor  blame  Heaven  because  he  is 
not  perfect.  For  what  h  ^  is  or  may  become,  depends  largely  on  his 
physical  organic m  and  his  environment.  His  period  on  earth  is  but  a 
moment  of  eternity  and  his  career  only  as  a  point  in  the  immensity  of 
creation. 

Hence,  if  there  is  a  rich  reward  beyond  the  grave,  the  time  and  place 
of  our  departure  is  of  small  consequence.  There  is  no  changeableness 
in  that  sphere.  Those  dying  happy  to-day  will  be  blessed  as  completely 
as  those  who  died  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Answer,  }J}.  2.  Answer,  720;  for  explanation  see 
the  illustrative  example  in  any  good  text- book  on  arithmetic.  3. 
Answers,  10  5;  .035;  1000  per  cent;  100000  per  cent;  i»o«o  per  cent.  4. 
Cost  price,  $1.20;  selling  price,  $1.40.  5.  Of  a  man,  $18;  of  a  boy,  $9. 
9.    Answer,  92^  days.     7.     Answer,  30  ft. 

Engi^ish  Grammar. — 1.  To  become  informed  on  the  subject,  and  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  use  the  English  Language  with  ease,  correctness, 
and  precision. 

2.  Not  until  the  close  of  the  Third  Reader  Grade,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  Fourth  Reader  Grade;  for  the  pupil's  mental  powers  up  to  that 
time  are  not  mature  enough  to  study  profitably  the  many  forms  and 
relations  existing  in  the  English  language.  Preceding  this  time,  a 
proper  course  of  reading  and  much  practice  in  composition  work,  ac- 
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companied  by  careful  and  systematic  instruction,  will  lay  a  g'ood  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  study  of  Eng-lish  Grammar  may  be  based. 

3.  Etymology  is  properly  included  in  the  study  of  grammar,  because 
it  treats  of  the  classification,  inflection  and  formation  of  words;  but 
orthoepy  is  not,  because  it  treats  of  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

4.  By  formal  work  in  grammar  is  usually  meant  a  study  of  it  as  a 
science,  the  investig-ation  of  its  various  forms  or  inflections;  by  thought 
work  is  usually  meant  a  study  of  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  a  sent- 
ence based  on  the  meaning. 

5.  The -definition  is  defective  in  the  word  "expresses;"  for  this  word 
substitute  the  expression,  ** asserts  or  assumes.'' 

6.  The  word  **that"  is  the  subject,  and  **To  be  or  not  to  be"  is  in 
apposition  with  "that." 

7.  (a)  Singivg  is  good  exercise;  (6)  Telling  is  not  teaching;  (c)  We  ad- 
mire good  singing;  {d)  What  is  your  opinion  of  dancing  f 

8.  (a)  This  means  that  the  body  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition,  there- 
by causing  pain  or  a  feeling  of  sickness;  or  it  may  mean  that  the  mind 
is  oppressed  by  some  grief  or  trouble.  (&)  This  means  that  the  action 
of  feelihg  for  some  object  somewhere  is  awkwardly  performed. 

10.  This  is  a  compound  sentence  consisting  of  three  clauses  of  equal 
rank. 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  a  diplomatist;  Robert 
Morris,  as  a  financier;  George  Washington,  as  commander-in-chief; 
General  Greene,  for  valuable  services  in  the  war;  Roger  Sherman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

2.  The  Purchase  of  Louisiana;  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition; Fulton's  Invention  of  the  Steamboat. 

The  principal  events  of  Jackson's  administration  were  (a)  The  Act  of 
Nullification,  1831  (§267  of  text-book);  {b)  Veto  of  the  Bill  to  Recharter 
the  U.  S.  Bank,  1831  (§265);  (c)  The  Compromise  Tariff,  1833  §269; 
(d)  The  beginning,  in  earnest,  of  the  "Spoils  System;"  (e)  The  Remov- 
al of  the  Deposits,  1833  (§265  ) 

3.  The  real  cause  was  the  annexation  of  Texas;  tbe  immediate  cause 
was  the  dispute  about  the  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  Mexico. 
By  this  war  the  United  States  gained  a  large  amount  of  territory.  (See 
map  in  text-book  between  pages  330  and  331.) 

4.  At  first  and  continuously,  petitions  against  slavery  were  sent  to 
Congress.  In  1808  the  slave  trade  was  prohibited  by  Congress .  In 
1820  the  Missouri  Compromise  limited  slavery  to  the  territory  south  of 
latitude  36°  30',  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Anti-slavery  societies  and  pe- 
titions were  common  from  1830  to  1850.  In  1851  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
was  published,  and  in  1857  the  "Impending  Crisis  of  the  South"  was 
published,  each  having  much  influence  in  increasing  the  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  In  1854  the  present  Republican  party  was  or- 
ganized. The  irrepressible  conflict  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  last  act 
was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  in  1863,  supplemented  shortly  af- 
terward by  the  thirteenth  amendment. 
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S.  See  pag-es  339  and  340  of  text-book.  "The  Alabama  arbitrators 
met  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  in  1872,  heard  the  evidence  and  arg-u- 
ments  on  both  sides,  and  decided  \  hat  Great  Britain  should  pay  $15,- 
500,000  to  the  United  States  for  the  damage  done," 

Physiology. — 1.  Arteries  are  tube-like  canals;  the  walls  are  made 
of  tough,  fibrous  materials,  and  have  a  smooth  lining*  membrane. 
They  are  also  elastic,  and  thus  reinforce  the  action  of  the  heart.  They 
always  remain  open  when  cut  across,  on  account  of  the  firmness  of  the 
walla  The  structure  of  veins  is  similar  to  that  of  arteries,  except  they 
are  inelastic,  flaccid  and  compressible. 

3.  Each  hip  bone  contains  a  deep  round  cavity,  the  acetabulum,  into 
which  the  large  rounded  head  of  the  thigh  bone  fits,  and  in  which  it  is 
held  by  ligaments.  It  is  strong  and  affords  much  freedom  of  move- 
ment. 

4.  To  set  forth  in  a  clear,  scientific  manner  the  laws  of  health  and 
the  necessity  for  following  them. 

5.  The  salivary  glands;  gastric  glands;  glands  of  the  small  intes- 
tines; the  liver;  the  pancreas. 

6.  To  moisten  the  food  and  to  act  on  the  starchy  matters. 

7.  A  habit  is  an  involuntary  tendency  to  act  again  in  any  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  act  has  been  performed  before.  Perform- 
ers on  the  piano  tell  us  that  after  much  practice  the  fingers  strike  the 
proper  keys  and  with  the  proper  force,  without  their  giving  the  matter 
any  special  attention. 

8.  The  sweat-glands  are  located  in  the  true  skin,  and  consist  of  fine 
tubes  with  globe-like  coi  s  at  their  deeper  extremity;  their  function  is 
to  excrete  the  perspiration. 

Geography. — 2.  The  principal  industries  of  Bolivia  are  mining,  ag- 
riculture and  cattle  raising. 

3.  Exports— Coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  hides,  dye-woods;  imports— tex- 
tiles, iron,  coal,  machinery,  flour. 

4.  Elevation  influences  climate  by  producing  a  lower  mean  annual 
temperature,  and  a  greater  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  that  of  the  surrounding  objects.  *'The  air  resting  on  high- 
lands is  less  dense,  is  clearer  and  contains  less  vapor  than  that  resting 
on  lowlands,  and  hence  has  fewer  molecules  .to  absorb  the  heat  of  the 
entering  sunbeams  by  day  or  of  the  outward-passing  earth  radiations 
at  night.  Therefore,  the  highland  air  must  in  general  be  cooler  than 
that  resting  on  lowlands." 

5.  {a)  On  account  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate  in  the  "Great 
"West;"  (?>)  on  account  of  the  climate  beinc;-  temperate;  (c)  on  account  of 
its  mineral  resources. 

6.  Commercial  geography;  and  a  studj'  of  the  resources  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  continent. 

7.  Some  of  these  mountain  chains  cut  off  moisture  from  the  inte- 
rior; and  they  cause  a  decrease  of  temperature  in  adjacent  regions. 
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A  Query.— In  the  sentence,  "He  came  running  down  the  hill,"  what 
is  the  syntax  of  "running?" 

A  few  grammars  say  ttat  "running''  here  is  used  as  an  adverb  Our 
adopted  text-book  says  that  It  may  be  considered  as  an  adverb 
or  as  a  predicate  adjective.  The  majority  of  authors  prefer  to  consider 
it  as  a  predicate  adjective.  See  Brown,  Maxwell,  Swinton,  etc. 
The  Journai,  does  not  wish  to.be  interpreted  as  saying  that  the  par- 
ticiple is  never  used  as  an  adverb;  for  there  are  special  cases,  wholly 
unlike  the  foregoing,  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  being 
so  used;  as,  "The  boy  was  Jighting  mad;"  "She  was  shouting  happy;"^ 
"It  is  freezing  cod,"  etc.  In  these  examples  it  is  c  ear  that  the  parti- 
ciple is  used  as  an  adverb  of  degree.  In  the  example  given  by  the 
querist  we  lean  to  the  predicate-adjective  side.  I^et  the  querist  accept 
no  man's  view,  but  investigat ;  care  ully  for  hims  If —not  two  or  three 
local  authors — but  a  hundred  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


PROBLEMS 


[FOR  STUDENTS  OP  HIGH-SCHOOI«S,  ACADEMIES,  ETC.] 

1.  I  sold  a  horse  for  $119,  and  gained  as  much  per  cent,  as  the  horse 
cost.     What  did  I  pay  for  him? 

2.  A  body  falls  from  space.  At  the  moment  it  begins  its  descent 
another  is  projected  vertically  at  the  rate  of  100  feet  per  second.  The 
two  bodies  mee  in  three  seconds.  From  what  height  did  the  first  body 
begin  its  descent? 

2.  A  man  has  two  square  farms,  one  contain'ng  1250  acres  more  than 
the  other.  To  enclose  both  with  a  fence  ten  rails  high  and  two  panels 
to  the  rod  requires  80,000  roils.  Required,  the  number  of  acres  in  each 
farm. 

4.  A  straight  line  is  drawn  at  random  through  a  regular  pentagon, 
passing  through  the  center.  From  the  vertices  of  the  pentagon  per- 
pendiculars are  dropped  to  this  line.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  per- 
pendiculars on  one  side  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars  on  the 
other  side. 

5.  The  bisectors  of  the  base  angles,  B  and  C,  of  a  triangle  meet  at 
D;  DB^DC.     Prove  that  the  triangle  is  isosceles. 

6.  Given  x«y*  —  7xy«  —  945  —  765,  and  xy  —  y  —  12,  to  find  x  and  y- 
Send  all  solutions  to  W.  F.  I^.  Sanders,  Connersville,  Ind. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  PROBLEMS  IN  MARCH  JOURNAL. 


pROBi^EM  1. — The  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  100  feet; 
the  other  sides  being  equal,  what  is  the  area? 

Solution:  100*  -=  10,000,  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  gther  two  sides* 
One-half  of  10,000  —  5,000,  the  square  of  one  side,  or,  in  this  problem, 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  base  and  perpendicular,  as  they  are  equal. 
Hence,  5,000  -*-  2  =-  2,500,  number  of  square  feet  in  the  triangle. 

Bei<le  Kinzie,  Adamsboro,  Ind. 
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Correct  solutions  were  also  sent  by  Ormond  Robertson,  Browns' own 
hig-h-school;  Mary  Fennell,  LaGro,  Ind.;  Jesse  A.  Huyette,  Hunting-- 
ton  higrh-school  (two  solutions);  C.  M.  S.,  Liberty  Mills;  J.  S.  Kauff- 
man,  Elkhart,  lad.,  Hayes  Hamilton,  Kniman,  Ind.,  and  Henry  Sever- 
ing-haus.  Hunting-burg-  high-school. 

Probi^bm  n. — A  farme-  allows  one  acre  of  pasture  for  every  five 
sheep,  and  one  acre  of  plowed  land  for  every  eight  sheep.  How  many 
sheep  can  be  kept  on  325  acres? 

Solution:  Bach  sheep  requires  i  acre  of  pasture  and  yi  of  an  acre  of 
plowed  land;  or,  \i  of  an  acre,  amount  of  land  required  for  one  sheep. 
325  -i-  ^1  —  1,000,  number  of  sheep  that  can  be  kept  on  325  acres. 

Bbi«i«b  Kinzib. 

Correct  solutions  were  also  sent  by  J.  S.  Kauffman,  and  May  Irove, 
Ceylon,  Ind. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  held  at 
Frankfort,  on  April  5,  6  and  7,  was  the  largest  and,  perhaps,  most  en- 
thusiastic in  the  history  of  that  body.  And  never  has  it  been  so  well 
accommodated  as  in  the  spacious  assembly  hall  of  the  elegant  new 
High  School  building,  its  many  class  rooms  serving  admirably  as 
offices,  committee  rooms,  etc. 

The  attendance  from  abroad  was  over  500,  the  enrolled  membership 
numbering  478,  many  being  present  who  did  not  pass  through  that  for- 
mality. 

Visiting  day  revealed  the  fact  that  Frankfort  has  an  excellent 
system  of  schools,  of  which  she  is  justly  proud.  And  why  should  she 
not  have?  The  beautiful  homes,  the  well-kept  lawns,  the  tidy  stree.ts 
the  fine  public  buildings,  the  comfortable  churches,  the  hospitable 
citizens,  the  general  tone  of  the  place  argue  a  people  of  culture  who 
make  such  a  consummation  possible,  and  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less. 

Mayor  Collins  welcomed  the  visitors  in  a  neat  speech,  speaking  highly 
ot  the  teaching  profession  and  of  the  purpose  of  American  schools— to 
make  American  citizens. 

Supt.  Allison's  response  was  happy  and  expressed  some  fine  senti- 
ments on  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Retiring  Pres.  Ay  res  simply  gave  to  the  association  a  watchword — 
inspiration.  Pres.  Moore's  inaugural  address  was  an  able  review  of 
the  various  lines  of  advance  in  education. 

Supt.  Jones's  fine  paper  on  **Uses  of  Literature"  defies  description, 
yet  here  are  a  few  of  its  gems  without,  of  course,  their  setting;  Liter- 
ature deals  with  man  as  a  social  not  as  an  individual  being.  While 
history  portrays  life  as  it  has  been  lived, literature  portrays  it  as  it 
can  be  lived.  Life  in  the  various  institutions  must  be  revealed  in  an 
attractive  form  to  the  young,  and  literature  must  set  up  an  ideal  stan- 
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dard  of  such  life.     Herein  is  determ'ned  what  literature  shall  be  used 
in  the  school. 

Mrs.  McRae*s  discussion  took  a  similar  trend.     Literature  is  a  study 
of  the  spirit  of  the  writing,  not  a  word-study.    The  book  that  leads  to 
the  deed  is  the  proper  book;  the  deed  that  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  book 
/is  the  teacher's  aim. 

Su  pt.  W.  B.  Sinclair  discussed  the  influence  of  associations  as  a 
means  of  culture  and  of  eliminating  poor  work,  etc. 

Though  finely  introduced  by  the  graceful  yet  trenchant  pen  of  Mr. 
Crabill,  the  subject  of  Township  Institutes  did  not.  receive  the  full 
general  discussion  one  could  have  hoped  for. 

Mr.  McHibben  took  a  radical  stand  against  Dr.  Rice  and  his  criti- 
cisms, and  the  paper  was  thoroughly  discussed.  Such  names  as  Dr. 
Hewitt,  Mr.  Bass  and  Supt.  Belman  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
quality  and  fairness  of  the  discussion. 

The  subjects  of  "Biology"  and  "Committee  of  Ten"  were  both  ably 
presented  before  the  H.  S.  section  and  freely  discussed.  Much  was 
heard,  also,  in  praise  of  the  d  scussions  in  the  Grade  section. 

The  annual  lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  John,  and  the  opera  house  was 
filled  to  hear  his  opinion  on  "What  Shall  the  University  do  with 
Women?  " 

The  music  furnished  throughout  the  session  is  deserving  of  especial 
mention^  The  committee  fairly  outdid  themselves.  The  selections 
were  choice  and  finely  rendered  and  the  suppy  seemed  to  be  exhaust- 
less.  Rarely  have  our  somewhat  prosiac  deliberations  had  so  fine  a 
musical  setting. 

The  reception  tendered  by  the  teachers  of  Fraakfort  was  a  most  en- 
joyable affair  and  called  forth  expressions  of  highest  praise  from  all. 
The  musical  and  literary  program  was  a  real  treat;  the  banquet  ele- 
gantly spread  and  elegantly  served. 

The  following  important  items  of  business  secured  attention: 

A  new  constitution,  the  work  of  Superintendents  Scull,  Snyder, 
Naber  and  Allison,  was  adopted,  which  places  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness on  a  better  footing  than  it  has  ever  known,  and  distributes  the 
manifold  and  heretofore  burdensome  cares  of  the  president  among  a 
number  of  persons.  A  bureau  of  communication  between  superinten- 
dents seeking  teachers  and  teachers  seeking  places  was  opened. 
Petitions  were  granted  establishing  High  School,  Grade,  and  Music 
sections.  The  officers  for  next  year  are:  President,  H.  G.  Moody,  Ko- 
komo;  Vice-president,  Frank  Cooper,  Lake  Co.;  Recordinj^  Secretary, 
Ora  Cox,  Logansport;  Railroad  Secretary;  J.  H.  Bair,  South  Bend; 
Treasurer,  E.  W.  Bohanaon,  Jasper  County.  The  name  of  W.  R. 
Snyder  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  is  assurance  of  the 
feast  we  may  expect  when  we  assemble  at  South  Bend  in  '95. 

According  to  custom  the  long-meter  doxology  closed  the  session. 
The  hoi>eof  the  retiring  president  was  certainly  fulfilled  as  train  after 
train  carried  merry,  laughing,  inspired  crowds  to  distribute  the  good- 
cheer  and  inspiration  all  over  the  northern  half  of  the  state. 

Emma  L.  Buti^kr,  Secretary. 
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REVISED  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE   NORTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Section  1.  This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  Northern  Indiana 
Teachers'  Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  territory  of  this  association  shall  be  the  cong-ressional 
districts  of  the  state  from  6  to  13,  inclusive. 

Sec.  3.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  education  generally,  and  especially  to  stimulate  the  teachers  of 
Northern  Indiana  to  more  advanced  thoug^ht  and  greater  activity. 

Sec.  4.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  a  recording"  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  a  railroad  secretary. 
These  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  a  viva  voce  vote  of  the  as- 
sociation, upon  nominations  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
president,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  congressional  district 
in  the  association. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  a  business  committee  consisting  of  a  chair- 
man and  four  (4)  associate  members  selected  by  this  chairman.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  in  which  the  next  meeting  shall 
be  held,  shall  be  chairman  of  this  committee.  Duties: — The  duties  of 
this  committee  shall  be  to  look  after  all  matters  of  detail  pertaining  to 
a  meeting  of  the  association,  such  as  providing  entertainment  for 
guests,  halls,  auditing  bills,  etc. 

Sec.  6  There  shall  be  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  a  chair- 
man elected  by  the  association  and  one  (1)  associate  member  from  each 
congr  ssional  district  in  the  territory  of  the  association.  The  asso  iate 
members  s  1  all  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  respective  congressional 
districts.  Duties: — The  duties  of  this  committee  shall  be:  (1)  To  deter- 
mine and  announce  during  the  meeting,  if  possib'e,  and  if  not  possible 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  adjournment  the  place  of  holding 
the  next  meeting.  (2)  To  arrange,  print,  publish  and  distribute  pro- 
grammes for  the  association  a  ad  sections. 

Sec.  8.  The  first  meeting;  of  the  regular  annual  session  of  this  asso- 
ciation shall  be  held  on  Thursday  night  before  the  first  Friday  in 
April  of  each  year.  This  day  shall  be  known  as  visiting  day  and  if  the 
date  should  be  impracticable,  the  time  may  be  fixed  by  the  executive 
committee. 

Sec.  8.  Sections  for  the  consideration  of  special  interests  may  be 
formed  within  this  association  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  membership, 
on  petition  of  ten  (10)  members  representing  those  special  interests. 

Sec.  9.  Any  teacher  or  friend  of  education  may  become  a  member  of 
this  association  by  the  payment  of  fifty  (50)  cents  to  the  treasurer,  and 
upon ea«h  subsequent  attendance  may  renew  his  membership  by  the 
payment  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents. 

Sec.  10.  Persons  who  have  not  paid  the  membership  fee,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  any  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the  association;  nor  be 
admitted  free  to  any  of  the  entertainments  furnished  at  the  expense  of 
the  association;  nor  be  entitled  to  association  rates  at  hotels  or  on  rail- 
roads. 
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Sec.  11.     This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  reg-ular  meeting- 
of  the  association  by  a  majority  of  the  members  voting. 

James  F.  Scui.1,,  Ch'm*n  ] 

J.  J.  AHISON,  J 


SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TBJACHKR'S  ASSOCIATION. 


The  seventeenth  annual  convention  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Teach- 
er's Association  met  at  Rockport,  April  4,  5,  6,  1894. 

On  the  evi  ning  of  April  4,  the  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  H.  C.  Clippinger.  After  music  by  a  male  quartette,  Hon.  C.  M. 
Swan,  of  Rockport,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  teachers* 
President-elect  W.  B.  Owen  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 

Thursday,  Aprii,  5.-  Superintendent  J.  W.  Davidson  of  Vandcr- 
burg  County  conducted  the  devotional  exercises,  after  which  Mis» 
Jacobs  and  Miss  Pcckinpaugh  rendered  an  instrumental  duet.  The 
following  committees  were  announced:  On  nomination  of  officers,  A. 
K.  Humke,  Vincennes;  Horace  Ellis,  North  Vernon;  E.  S.  Monroe,  Mt. 
Vernon;  R.  W.Wood,  Aurora;  Miss  Kittie  Palmer,  Franklin;  C.  S.  Pul- 
liam,  Rockport;  Miss  Omie  Feagans,  Washington. 

On  Resolutions,  H.  P.  L^eavenworth,  Mt.  Vernon;  Mrs.  Marguerite 
DeBruler,  Rockport;  C.  N.  Peak,  Princeton;  Miss  Elsie  Maxey,  Edin- 
burg;  W.  L,.  Morrison,  Scottsburg. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered: 

Resolved^  That  the  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  be  empowered 
by  this  association  to  select  the  place  of  meeting  for  next  year.  After 
a  discussion  in  which  it  was  plainly  stated  that  it  meant  the  selection 
of  the  place  of  meeting  for  1895  only,  it  was  adopted.  In  the  absence 
of  the  secretary  the  president  asked  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Wheatley,  Oakland 
City,  to  serve. 

Miss  I^eva  Foster,  North  Vernon,  delivered  an  excellent  address  on 
"What  Can  the  School  do  in  the  Development  of  the  Child's  Will." 
She  said:  It  is  a  sad  truth  that  so  many  young  men  and  women  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  life  with  so  little  power  to  choose  and  with  lets  power 
to  put  their  choice  into  execution  -  only  to  become  the  victims  of  that 
class  with  giant  wills  to  put  into  execution  their  badly  made  choice. 

Are  the  schools  in  any  way  resfonsible  for  these  conditions?  Is  it 
not  barely  possible  that  we  are  so  busiiy  engaged  in  teaching  just  so 
much  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar  within  a  given  limit  of  time 
that  we  must  crowd  out  some  of  the  considerations  that  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  manhood  or  womanhood  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
dealing? 

Our  boys  and  girls  are  in  a  condition  of  slavery,  hong  years  ago  a 
conditional  emancipation  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  world.  It  was 
this:  "And  ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."" 
But  these  children  do  not  know  of  freedom  or  of  its  conditions.  The 
work  of  the  school  is.  (1)  to  proclaim  that  freedom  exists,  (2)  to  explain 
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its  terms,  (3)  to  make  the  conditions  favorable  for  emancipation,  (4)  to 
arouse  to  activity.  There  is  within  the  child  a  p:)wer  which  is  to  g-overn 
him  throug-hout'life.  This  power  is  subject  to  cultivation.  If  left 
weak  and  vacillating  he  will  be  a  slave  to  those  who  are  stronger,  if 
developed  into  great  strength  and  left  ur  directed  he  will  be  enslaved 
by  his  own  power.  The  school  that  is  thoroughly  alive  along  this  line 
proclaims  freedom  to  the  child  every  hour  in  the  day.  But  in  order  to 
freedom  strength  must  be  gained  to  shake  off  the  chains  that  bind  the 
captive.  Chief  among  these  are  those  of  ignorance,  thoughtlessnesa, 
selfishness  and  cowardice. 

In  carrying  out  the  work  of  emancipation  two  conditions  are  neces- 
sary: First,  there  must  be  channels  for  the  pupils  activity.  Second, 
he  must  have  an  opportunity  to  use  his  powers  through  these  channels* 

The  school  furnishes  two  main  channels,  one  leading  through  the 
labyrinth  of  the  branches  taught,  the  other  through  that  of  his  actions 
his  words  and  his  thoughts.  Equally  favorable  conditions  do  not 
exist  in  all  schools  by  means  of  which  the  pupils  may  use  th  Ar  powers 
through  these  channels.  Ah  iron-clad  government  is  not  favorable. 
A  well  regulated  school  in  which  the  pupil  is  thrown  more  and  more 
upon  his  own  responsibility  is  favorable. 

But  even  after  the  terms  have  been  plainly  explained  and  the  con- 
ditions made  favorable,  there  are  those  who  will  choose  to  sit  in  slavery 
a  little  while  longer.  It  is  within  the  province  of  the  school  to  hep  to 
awaken  within  these  a  desire  to  accomplish  those  ends  which  in  their 
accomplishment  require  vigorous  exertion  and  self  denial.  A  great 
"hindrance  in  this  work  comes  from  the  fact  that  we  teachers  are  not  as 
free  as  we  should  be.  Too  many  chains  of  ignorance,  cowardice,  etc., 
are  still  clinging  to  us.  Carlyle  says:  **He  that  is  the  inferior  of  nothing 
can  be  the  superior  of  nothing.*'  Our  powers  of  obedience  are  not  well 
developed.  The  more  nearly  we  will  in  harmony  with  the  Great  Teacher 
the  more  freedom  we  have.  The  subject  was  well  discussed  by  Supt. 
C.  N.  Peak,  Princeton,  and  W.  A.  Bell. 

After  a  recess  and  music  D.  M.  Geeting,  Supt.  of  Madison  schools, 
read  a  paper  on  "Characteristics  ot  the  Professional  Teacher."  He 
held  that  the  ideal  teacher  was  not  found  in  any  one  person.  There 
are  two  classes  of  teachers,  professional  and  non- professional,  the  non- 
professional teacher  makes  no  improvement,  the  professional  teacher 
is  growing  stronger  all  the  time.  The  first  qualification  of  the  teacher 
is  sympathy.  The  Great  Teacher  knew  how  to  teach  through  love  and 
sympathy.  Principal  Robert  Spear,  Evansville,  led  the  discussion  in 
which  he  agreed  with  the  paper  that  sympathy  is  the  most  important 
thing.  He  also  said  the  professional  teacher  should  avoid  peculiarities. 
Miss  Omie  Feagans  contmued  the  discussion  in  a  well  prepared  paper 
in  which  she  emphasized  sympathy  as  the  great  need  of  the  teacher, 
Supt.  G.  P.  Weedman  closed  the  discussion.  He  considered  the  most 
important  qualification  of  a  teacher  a  professional  spirit.  There  was 
no  general  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Afternoon.— After  an  instrumental  duet,   the  President  appointed 
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Miss  Belle  Reser,  Rockport,  recording-  secretary.    An  opportunity  was 
g-iven  for  enrollment.    Two  hundred  thirty-one  teachers  enrolled. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Bryan,  State  University,  read  a  paper,  "Child  Study,'' 
in  which  he  said:  We  Have  had  many  things  in  American  Education' 
the  old  school  and  what  went  with  it,  the  system  makers,  Froebel  and 
his  inspirations,  Herbart  and  Hegel  helping  to  lift  educational  ques- 
tions from  the  pla'  e  of  capricious  debate.  But  we  have  not  had  what 
must  underlie  all  true  educational  theory  and  practice,  child  study. 
We  have  indeed  had  naive  child  study,  such  as  people  generally  give  to 
all  sorts  of  objects,  and  we  have  had  philosophies  of  child  mind  and 
child  development.  But  in  the  field  of  the  unconscious  we  have  had  not 
only  these  but  also  systematic,  scientific  study.  The  effect  of  this  de- 
tailed study  of  facts  in  the  unconscious  world  has  been  comparable  to 
the  eifect  which  touching  the  world  outside  has  upon  a  tree.  Our  race 
has  been  wakened  up  to  a  new  life  and  erowth  and  productively  by  its 
wide  and  delicate  and  organizing  contact  with  the  earth.  We  believe 
that  a  similar  thing  can  result  from  a  scientific  study  of  conscious  life. 
Random  observation  can  be  improved  upon  by  deliberate,  attentive 
and  recorded  observation  By  division  of  labor  and  cooperation,  we 
can  far  more  thoroughly  cover  the  field.  The  outcome  of  such  study  is 
not  **merely  physiological."  Even  if  it  were  so,  we  educators  should 
discourage  it  Statistics  show  that  the  modern  school  is  seriously 
threatening  the  vitality  of  the  race.  Educators  are  guilty  if  they  de- 
liberately refuse  to  consider  the  known  facts  in  this  field  or  if  they 
discourage  further  investigation.  But  there  is  a  growing  literature 
relating  to  the  mental  development  of  children  and  this  literature  has 
such  a  quality  and  is  increasing  at  such  a  rate,  that  it  cannot  be  safelj 
ignored.  A  number  of  our  distinguished  philosophic  educators  recog- 
nize this,  e.  g.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Sandison.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  two  lines  of  battle  in  human  progress.  Some  are  engaged  in 
finding  out  what  is  true,  some  in  finding  out  what  is  best  to  do.  Some- 
times these  lines  are  near  together  and  become  one.  Sometimes  they 
are  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  years  apart.  The  psychologists  of  to-day  are 
engaged  in  working  out  a  very  slow  but  fundamental  evolution  in  the 
science  of  conscious  life.  This  work  will  not  be  hurried.  It  cannot  be 
required  to  deliver  practical  results  on  demand.  A  scientific  study  of 
psychology  brings  that  altitude  of  mind  which  Prof.  Burnham  suggests 
is  what  we  have  in  lieu  of  a  science  of  education  but  not  specific  re- 
cipes. Scientific  child-study  must  not  be  judged  by  its  immediate 
practical  results.  If  we  are  impatient  we  shall  only  delay  the  longer 
what  we  hope  for.  There  is  happily  little  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe. 
The  excellent  beginning  made  as  shown  in  our  literature,  and  the 
character  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  at  work  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee. It  is  worthy  of  special  note,  that  the  best  of  these  workers  are 
not  revolutionists,  but  are  earnest  students  of  introspective  and  his. 
torical  psychology. 

What  practically  can  be  done? 

1.     Teachers  everywhere  who  so  desire  can  be  directed  to  methods  of 
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child  observation,  not  mainly  with  the  purpose  of  reaching*  scientific 
results,  but  for  their  own  education. 

2.  Teachers  may  g"o  to  any  of  the  many  universities  where  such 
work  is  done  and  fit  themselves  for  scientific  study  of  children. 

Miss  Minnie  Mullen  beg-an  the  discussion  with  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject.  W  A.  Millis,  who  was  to  follow,  was  absent.  Miss  Ella  Wil- 
liams, Boonville,  continued  the  discussion  in  an  earnest  plea  for  weak, 
nervous  children. 

Supt.  W.  I/.  Morrison,  Scott  county,  was  to  read  a  paper  on  **Profes- 
sional  Courtesy,"  but  he  was  absent.  Supt.  C.  W.  Stolzer,  Floyd 
county,  presented  the  subject,  and  advised  teachers  to  take  lessons 
from  the  physicians  who  are  trying  to  elevate  the  medical  profession , 
and  lawyers  who  are  striving  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  profession. 

W.  A.  Bell  said  no  teacher  should  allow  his  name  to  be  used  for  a  po- 
sition when  the  person  holding  it  is  still  considered  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  or  when  he  has  any  chance  of  holding  it.  Upon  being  ques- 
tioned, he  said  the  same  courtesy  should  exist  between  county  super- 
intendents as  between  teachers. 

W.  A.  Bell  was  called  upon  to  give  the  stray  shot,  "Reduction  of  the 
School  Levy."  He  said:  "The  state  is  the  educational  unit.  It  is  the 
state  that  undertakes  to  see  that  the  children  of  the  state  are  educated. 
It  makes  the  laws  under  which  the  schools  are  conducted;  it  provides 
for  raising  all  moneys  and  pays  a  part  of  it  directly;  and  it  does  all 
this  in  the  interest  of  good  citizenship.  In  order  that  all  the  children 
of  the  state  may  have  approximately  equal  educational  advantages,  it 
collects  money  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  pays  it  out  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  children.  By  this  rule  the  wealthy  communities 
pay  in  most  money,  and  the  poorer  communities  having  most  children 
receive  most.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  whole  State  is  interested 
in  having  aii  its  children  educated.  If  the  above  principle  is  correct, 
it  was  a  mistake  for  the  legislature  to  reduce  the  16-cent  tax  to  13^ 
cents,  and  the  next  legislature  ought  to  restore   the  original  figure.*' 

Mr.  Purdue,  Newburg,  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  teach- 
ers to  form  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  child-study,  whereupon 
Professor  Bryan  was  called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  his  work.  He 
responded  with  illustrations  showing  how  the  work  may  be  done. 

Thursday  Evening. — The  evening's  entertainment  was  enjoyed  by 
all.  The  musicians  of  Rockport  furnished  some  excellent  music.  Dr. 
Burroughs,  president  of  Wabash  College,  delivered  an  able  and  much- 
appreciated  address  on  "Some  Tendencies  in  Present  Educational 
Thought." 

Friday  Morning,  April  6. — Mr.  Funk,  of  New  Albany,  opened  the 
meeting  with  prayer.  Mrs.  Gen.  Taylor  sang  a  solo.  Supt.  W.  P. 
Hart,  Clinton,  read  a  paper  on  "Politics  in  the  Selection  of  Teachers 
and  School  Officers."  In  this  paper  the  educational  system  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  The  author  considered  the  close  relations  now  exist- 
ing between  politics  and  education  unfortunate.  W.  W.  French,  super- 
intendent of  Posey  county,  was  first   in   the   discussion.     He  said  that 
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the  duty  of  trustees  in  selecting  teachers  is  a  responsible  one.  The 
American  citizen  is  a  partisan  by  nature,  but  it  is  wrong*  for  a  trustee 
to  fill  his  schools  on  a  political  basis.  Ebba  Branigin,  Johnson  county, 
was  called  upon  to  continue  the  discussion. 

Miss  Kittie  Palmer,  of  the  Franklin  high-school,  read  a  paper  on 
**Why  Do  the  Girls  Outnumber  the  Boys  in  the  High-School?"  Among 
other  reasons,  she  declared  that  the  cigarette  is  largely  responsible. 
The  cigarette  destroys  the  manhood  of  the  boy  and  robs  him  of  ambi- 
tion to  be  something. 

After  a  song  by  Mr.  T.  L/.  Jones,  Rockport,  Professor  Curry,  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  presented  a  paper  on  **Educational  Qual  fications 
of  County  Superintendents."  Professor  Curry  said,  in  part:  **The  weak- 
ness of  county  superintendents  consists  in  lack  of  professional  skill. 
The  superintendent  should  be  the  peer  of  the  teachers  under  his  con- 
trol. There  are  two  classes  of  superintendents — the  pedantic,  and 
those  who  keep  the  number  of  teachers  equal  to  the  number  of  schools 
to  be  supplied.  The  latter  are  the  most  successful.  No  one  is  eligible 
to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  without  a  practical  experience  in 
the  school-room.  He  should  be  licensed  by  the  state  board  and  paid  a 
good  salary. 

Supt.  F.  D.  Churchill,  Oakland  City,  who  was  among  the  number  to 
give  "stray  shots,"  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  **Short  Cuts  in  Educa- 
tion. He  said:  ** There  are  no  such  things  as  short  cuts  in  education. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  nature  of  education.  Education  is  a  growth. 
All  growth  requires  its  own  time.  It  cannot  be  hastened.  Natural 
processes  cannot  be  shortened  and  natural  products  obtained.  Things 
that  are  to  endure  are  of  slow  growth.  The  mind  is  to  endure.  Its 
growth  is  therefore  slow  Over- feeding  will  not  hasten,  but  will  hind- 
er its  growth."  S.  E.  Carr  and  F.  S.  Morgenthaler,  who  were  to  give 
**stray  shots,"  were  absent. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  submitted  the  following  which  were 
adopted: 

Jiesolved  (1),  Thanks  to  the  people  of  Rockport  and  all  who  have  con- 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

2.  That  we  favor  the  restoration  of  the  state  tax  levy  to  a  rate  of  16 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  use  our  best  eflForts  to  secure 
action  in  this  direction  by  our  next  legi>lature. 

3.  That  we  consider  the  appointment  of  an  educational  man  as  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  that  we  feel  that  our  profession  should  be  further  recognized  in  the 
appointment  of  the  boards  of  control  of  the  State  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

4.  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  association  that  the  nominees  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  by  the  various  political  parties 
should  be  made  from  the  ranks  of  those  actively  engaged  in  public 
school  work. 

5.  That  the  president  of  this  association  appoint  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  plan  for  systematic  work  by  the  teachers 
of  southern  Indiana  and  the  subject  of  **Child  Study,"  said  committee 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association. 

6.  That  in  the  death  of  principal  Jas.  M.  Boyd  of  New  Albany  this 
association  has  lost  an  active  and  untiring  worker  and  the  teaching 
profession  one  of  its  most  cons  ientious  and  able  members. 

The  committee  on  nominations  submitted  the  following  report:  For 
president,  H.  P.  Leavenworth,  Mt  Vernon;  fir»t  vice-president,  W.  F. 
Axtell,  Washington;  second  vi.e-president,  Mrs.  Margaret  DeBruler, 
Rockport;  secretary.  Miss  Minnie  Mullen,  Edinburg;  treasurer,  J.  A. 
Carnagie.  Columbus;  executive  committee,  Horace  Ellis,  North  Vernon, 
chairman;  H.  C.  Montgomery,  Seymour;  C.  E.  Morris,  Salem;  Miss 
Margaret  Holland,  Vinceines;  Miss  Clara  Funk,  JefFer&onville. 
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Place  of  meeting,  North  Vernon.    This  report  was  adopted,  and  the 
association  was  declared  adjourned.  W.  B.  Owen,  President. 

£li«a  C.  WHBATI.EY,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


Query. — Who  originated  the  idea  of  raising-  the  flag  over  school 
houses  in  this  country? 

Eari,ham  Coi,i,ege  has  arranged  for  a  summer  term.  For  partic- 
ulars address  the  president  J.  J.  Mills,  Richmond. 

The  Indiana  Normal  at  Covington  will  open  its  next  term  May  22.  It 
reports  every  thing  prosperous.     W.  A.  Furr  is  president. 

Union  Christian  Coi,i.ege  located  at  Merom  is  favored  with  an  un- 
usually large  attendance  this  term.     Rev.  L/.  J.  Aldrich  is  president. 

Depauw  University  will  hold  a  summer  school  beginning  June  19 
and  closing  July  28.  For  particulars  address  Dr.  J.  P.  D.  John  at 
Greencastle. 

Beginning  with  May  and  continuing  for  several  months  to  come, 
the  literary  part  of  the  monthly  examinations  will  be  based  upon 
Shakespeare's  play,  Jul  us  Caesar. 

Hammond  opened  her  first  free  kindergarten  April  9  with  eighty 
children  in  attendance.  Why  do  not  other  c  ties  take  this  most  com- 
mendable step.  T7.  C    Belman  is  the  superintendent. 

Wabash  recently  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  high-school  building 
It  was  done  with  imposing  ceremonies  which  were  witnessed  by  a  mul- 
titude of  people.  M.  W.  Harrison,  the  superintendent,  retains  his  pop- 
ularity by  doing  good  work. 

Anderson  has  just  awarded  a  contract  for  a  new. eight-room  school 
building  to  cost  $20,000.  This  will  make  the  sixth  new  building  the 
present  board  has  erected.  Anderson  now  employs  fifty-six  teachers. 
J.  W.  Carr  .s  the  superintendent  and  seems  to  be  holding  a  steady  rein. 

The  National  Young  Folks'  Reading  Circle  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
those  not  interested  in  the  circle  in  our  own  state  States  not  having 
a  reading  circle  of  their  own  should  give  the  National  a  hearty  sup- 
port. S.  R.  Winchell  of  Chicago  is  the  general  manager  and  will  fur- 
nish all  needed   nformation. 

Indianapows  High  School  No.  2  occasionally  appoints  a  "visitors day" 
when  all  patrons  of  the  school  are  urged  to  visit  it.  The  regular  pro- 
gram is  followed  and  visitors  are  shown  the  "every  day*  work  of  the 
school.  This  is  better  than  an  **exhibitioa."  The  plan  works  well  and 
can  be  heartily  recommended.     C.  B.  Emmerich  is  the  principal. 

DOBOIS  CODNTY  leads  all  others  in  its  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work. 
Up  to  date  thirteen  teachers  have  completed  the  work  and  been  granted 
diplomas.  The  county  employs  125  teachers  and  the  membership  of 
the  circle  this  year  is  several  more  thanthis  number.  This  kind  of  work 
means  substantial  advancement  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  school. 
George  R.  Wilson  is  the  superintendent  and  directs  the  work. 

KarItHAM  Coi^iyEGE  is  moving  on  in  its  usual  way,  except  that  it  has 
better  facilities  and  more  helps  than  ever  before  and  is  therefore  doing 
better  work.  Its  natural  science  departments  are  splendidly  equipped 
for  doing  work  according  to  the  most  approved  methods.  Pres.  J.  J. 
Mills  is  leaving  nothing  undoue  that  he  can  do  that  will  add  to  the 
prosperity  and  efficie  icy  of  the  college.  The  writer  recently  visited  the 
college  and  was  much  pleased  with  what  he  saw 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  at  Asbury  Park.  N. 
J.,  July  6-13,  instead  of  at  Dulnth  as  heretofore  announced  The 
change  was  made  because  the  railroads  in  the  northwest  would  not 
grant  the  usual  rates  and  terms  to  members  of  the  association.     As- 
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bury  Park  is  a  famous  watering  place  about  40  miles  from  New  York 
City  and  can  furnish  all  the  facilities  desired  and  at  unusually  low 
prices.  Tickets  will  be  g^ood  till  Sept.  1  so  that  members  can  spend 
their  summers  on  the  sea-board  if  desirable. 

MooRB*s  Hii.1.  Coi.i,EGE  is  booming  this  term.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  unaccountable  and  unusual  amount  of  sickness 
in  the  place  and  in  the  school  during  the  latter  part  of  winter,  and 
many  unfavorable  reports  were  spread  in  regard  to  it  the  attendance  is 
unexpectedly  and  gratifyingly  large.  The  normal  department  was 
never  so  large.  Moore*s  Hill  is  doing  good  work  and  students  feel 
that  they  are  getting  what  they  go  there  for.  President  J.  H.  Martin 
has  about  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  sickness  and  is  again  at 
his  post  of  duty. 

Indiana  University. — In  the  recent  contest  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Coming  Nation,  Mr.  J.  M.  Callahan,  of  the  seaior  class,  was  sue- 
cessful.  Edward  Bellamy,  one  of  the  judges,  in  his  letter  stating  the 
result  of  the  contest  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  all  the  essays  sub- 
mitted by  Indiana  University  students.  Mr.  Callahan  is  a  strong 
student  and  a  well-known  teacher.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  schol- 
arship question  in  high-schools,  it  has  been  decided  to  abolish  all  schol- 
arships. Plans  and  specifications  are  now  being  c  nsidered  for  a  new 
college  building  A  stone  building  with  twenty  or  more  recitaiion 
rooms  is  being  contemplated. 

The  public  schools  of  Moore's  Hill,  Dearborn  county,  closed  a  success- 
ful seven  month's  term  with  a  public  entertainmen"  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, April  19.  The  exercises  consisted  of  recitations  and  dialogues 
from  pupils  of  primary  and  intermediate  departments  and  declama- 
tions and  recitations  by  he  eigh*^  graduates  of  the  grammar  depart- 
ment. A  large  part  of  the  entert  linment  consisted  of  motion  songs  by 
the  primary  school.  The  citizens  and  parents  say  it  was  the  best  en- 
tertainment of  its  kind  ever  seen  or  heard  of  by  them.  An  admission 
often  cents  was  charged  and  over  S30  secured  for  the  school  library, 
which  already  contains  275  volumes,  almost  all  of  which  have  been 
purchased  from  the  proceeds  of  similar  entertainments.  T.  G.  McCal- 
mont  has  completed  his  third  year  as  principal  of  the  schools. 

*'NoRTH  Manchester  has  sure  enouofh  gotten  her  million  dollars  for 
the  endowment  of  an  institution  of  learning.  I  was  slow  to  believe 
this  but  a  visit  to  the  place  convinces  me.  *  *  The  donor  is  unknown 
to  the  public  yet  and  desires  to  remain  so.  I  d  ^  not  know  who  he  is 
The  new  president  C4as.  F.  Kriebsl,  who  secured  the  endowment,  teljs 
me  that  the  donor  has  several  more  millions."  The  foregoing  is  copied 
from  the  letter  of  a  friend  who  went  to  North  Manchester  to  learn  what 
he  could  of  this  proposed  university.  The  writer  has  been  hearing  of 
it  from  time  to  time  but  had  so  little  faith  in  the  large  promises  that  he 
has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  speak  of  't  in  the  Journal.  It  now 
seems  to  be  fully  settled,  and  plans  are  being  devised  to  begin  at 
once  the  erection  of  a  building.  Mr.  Kriebel  who  secured  the  donatio  i 
is  at  present  supt.  of  the  Butler  schools.  The  Journal  hopes  to  have 
more  of  the  details  in  the  near  future. 

Attica.— Dr.  J.  M  Rice  recently  visited  the  Attica  schools  and  was 
afterward  interviewed  by  the  reporter  of  a  local  paper  The  following 
are  extracts  from  this  report:  "Your  schools  are  on  the  right  track, 
though  not  fully  developed  in  the  newer  education.  I  mean  by  that, 
that  time  only  is  required  to  make  them  perfect.  The  methods  are  cor- 
rect. Your  superintendent  is  a  live  man  and  is  working  in  the  proper 
dir  ction,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  corps  of  teachers,  he  has 
already  accomplished  much  and  will  accomplish  more.  I  find  little  at- 
tention paid  to  textbooks  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  respect  between  teach- 
ers and  pupils  that  is  highly  gratifying."     "What   are  the  criticisms 
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you  would  make  on  the  Attica  schools,  doctor?*'  **  There  are  none  to 
make  of  the  system  or  methods.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  they  ar  headed 
in  the  right  direct io..  and  are  progressive  and  wide-awake.  Thecri.i- 
cisms  I  would  offer  are  only  technical  and  these  will  be  outgrown.*' 
W.  H.  Hershman  is  superintendent  and  should  certainly  feel  gratified 
with  such  a  report. 

Thb  State  Nokmai,  Schooi,  has  over  eleven  hundred  students  in  at- 
tendance this  term,  which  is  over  a  hundred  more  than  were  ever 
present  before  in  any  single  term.  This  is  remarkable  considering 
the  general  stringency  in  money  matters.  Over  thirty  teachers  are 
employed,  and  yet  many  of  the  classes  are  too  large.  The  present 
building  does  not  afford  sufficient  room  and  two  or  three  rooms  in  the 
new  building  have  been  enclosed  and  are  now  in  use.  The  new  build- 
ing when  completed  will  be  a  great  acquisition.  It  is  about  100  feet 
square  and  its  architectural  appearance  is  much  better  than  that  of 
the  old  building.  The  basement  which  is  light  and  well  ventilated 
will  be  fitted  up  for  gymnastic  purposes — one  side  for  men,  the  other 
for  women.  The  first  floor  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  library 
and  will  be  the  largest  library  room  in  the  state.  The  second  floor  will 
be  u  ed  for  natural  science  purposes,  and  thethird  floor  to  society  rooms 
&c.  This  building  cannot  be  completed  until  the  legislature  makes 
further  appropriations.  Under  the  above  named  state  of  affairs  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  that  everybody  connected  with  the  school  is 
happy. 

Dearborn  Co.  holds  four  associations  each  year.  They  come  every 
other  month  and  take  the  place  that  month  of  the  township  institutes 
and  the  teachers  get  pay  for  their  time.  These  meetings  are  always 
largely  attended.  The  best  one  this  year  was  held  April  21  after  most 
of  the  schools  were  closed  and  it  was  a  bad  day,  yet  more  than  one 
hundred  teachers  were  present—the  whole  number  being  145.  This 
county  has  a  teachers*  library  of  500  volumes.  The  teachers  pay  an 
examination  fee  of  50  cts.  and  those  not  examined  pay  an  institute  fee 
of  SO  cts.  This  added  to  what  the  county  pays  goes  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  county  institutes,  and  the  remainder  goes  to  the  library 
fund.  The  arrangement  adds  a  goodly  number  of  books  each  year  to 
the  library.^  Why  is  not  this  an  example  worth  following?  The 
commissioners  of  this  county  have  seated  and  furnished  a  hall  that 
will  seat  nearly  two  hundred  and  devoted  it  to  educational  uses .  They 
have  even  furnished  an  organ  for  it.  All  praise  to  these  commission- 
ers. The  county  schools  in  this  county  average  nearly  seven  months. 
S.  J.  Huston  is  serving  his  fourth  term  as  superintendent  and  can  be 
charged  up  with  much  of  this  work. 


PERSONAL, 


T.  D.  Aker,  a  State  Normal  graduate,  is  principal  of  the  central 
ward  building  at  Columbus. 

Geo.  B.  Coffman  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Moores- 
ville  schools  at  an  increased  salary. 

H- G.  Woody,  superintendent  of  the  Kokomo  scho  Is,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association  for  the  coming 
year. 

David  C.  Arthur,  principal  Union  City  high-school,  will  spend  his 
summer  vacation  in  the  Chicago  University  pursuing  his  studies  in  lit- 
erature and  history. 

Mrs.  Susan  G.  Patterson,  principal  of  the  high- school,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  superintenrfency  of  the  Union  City  schools  to  take  the 
place  of  J.  R.  Hart,  resigned. 
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H.  P.  Leavenworth,  superintendent  of  Mt.  Vernon  school  is  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Bryan  will  deliver  the  baccalaureate  and  Dr.  Burrows  of 
Wabash  College,  will  make  the  commencement  address  for  the  Union 
City  graduating- class  this  year. 

Wai^ter  Dunn,  has  closed  his  school  at  Waveland  and  entered  the 
State  University  for  the  spring-  and  summer  terms.  He  will  re* urn  to 
Waveland  at  an  increased  salary  next  year. 

E.  P.  CuBBERivY,  president  of  the  Vincennes  University,  will  make 
engagements  to  do  institute  work  along  the  line  of  his  speciality,  the 
natural  sciences.     Along  these  lines  he  is  a  superior  instructor. 

Pres.  W.  W.  Parsons,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  will  address  the 
Union  City  high-school  May  4th  and  in  the  evening  will  address  the 
Union  City  Shakespeare  Club  and  about  two  hundred  of  their  invited 
guests 

A.  T.  Reid,  last  year  and  for  several  years  past,  superintendent  of 
the  schools  at  Winamac,  has  been  spending  this  year  in  the  State 
Normal  school.  Last  term  he  taught  two  classes  and  this  term  he  is 
teaching  full  time 

W.  F.  AxTEi,!,.  principal  of  the  Washington  high-school,  was  a  candi- 
date before  the  Republican  State  Convention  for  State  Statistician,  but 
was  defeated  by  a  crippled  veteran  of  the  war.  Mr  Axtell  could  have 
filled  the  place  well. 

Mrs  Fannie  M.  Burroughs  and  Miss  Zella  Richter,  Union  City 
teachers,  have  been  ^-ranted  le  ve  of  absence  for  one  year,  the  former 
to  complete  her  work  in  the  State  Normal  and  the  latter  to  attend  Ox- 
ford Female  Seminar)'. 

J.  F.  Knight  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
LaPorte  with  a  substantial  increase  in  salary  for  a  term  of  tino  years. 
Why  should  not  other  cities  follow  this  example?  Mr.  Knight  will  be 
glad  to  do  institute  work  this  summer. 

L  O.  Dai^e,  formerly  superintendent  of  Wabash  county,  who  has 
been  completing  a  course  at  the  State  University,  is  an  assistant  in- 
structor in  the  State  Normal  School  for  the  spring  term.  Mr.  Dale 
will  make  engagements  for  institute  work. 

W.  A.  Ci^ARK,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Lebanon,  O  ,  Nor- 
mal school,  has  bought  an  interest  in  the  Western  Normal  College  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  will  be  dean  of  the  faculty.  Wm.  M.  Croan,  for- 
merly an  Indiana  man,  is  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise. 

Chas.F.  Patterson,  superintendent  of  Johnson  county,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Edinburg  schools  to  take  the  place  of  W. 
B.  Owens,  who  resigns  rather  than  suffer  a  small  reduction  in  his  sala- 
ry. Mr.  Owen  will  leave  the  schools  in  excellent  condition  and  Mr  Pat- 
terson is  just  the  man  to  carry  them  forward 

Dr.  Andrew  Stephenson,  professor  of  history  and  jurisprudence  in 
Wej.leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  has  accepted  the  chair  of  his- 
tory in  DePauw  University.  Dr.  Stephenson  is  a  successful  institute 
worker  and  will  give  instruction  in  history  and  cognate  branches  if 
there  are  any  institutes  that  desire  h  s  services 

O.  L.  Kei,so,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  and  for  several  years 
past  principal  of  the  Richmond  high-school,  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  Normal  school  faculty,  to  take  the  head  of  the  mathemati- 
cal department.  Mr.  Kelso  has  made  a  good  record  in  his  present 
position  and  this  promotion  will  meet  with  general  approval. 

E.  E.  Smith,  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Purdue  University 
but  for  several  years  past  the  representative  in  the  northwest  of  D.  C. 
Heath  &.  Co.   with  headquarters   at   Chicago,   has  gone  to  a  new  field 
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with  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  headquarters.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  hard  worker  and 
will  doubtless  repeat  himself  and  do  a  large  business  for  his  house  in 
the  south. 

J.  H.  Henry,  superntendent  of  the  Warsaw  schools,  was  the  only 
candidate  in  the  convention,  except  Mr.  Geeting,  for  the  nomination  of 
State  Superintendent.  Mr.  Henry  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  had  the  two  previous  nominations  for  the  same  office  and  the 
other  f.<ct-that  he  entered  upon  the  race  late.  Under  the  circum- 
stances he  made  a  good  fight. 

Sidney  H  Morse,  sculptor,  of  Chicago,  recently  gave  a  lecture  on 
art  in  Indianapolis,  illustrating  the  same  both  with  the  crayon  and  by 
actual  clay  modelling.  The  lecture  was  attended  by  about  800  persons 
mostly  pupils  in  the  high -schools.  Mr.  Morse  can  be  secured  for  simi- 
lar lectures  in  other  tow  ns  that  desire  to  cultivate  art.  He  can  be  ad- 
dressed at  66^  North  Pennsylvania  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  H.  Sims  is  completing  his  tenth  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
Goshen  schools  and  has  been  elected  at  an  increased  salary  for  two 
years  more.  When  Mr.  Sims  took  charge  of  the  schools  they  employed 
26  teachers,  next  year  they  will  employ  36.  Music  and  drawing  have 
been  introduced  under  special  teachers  and  the  kindergarten  has  been 
made  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  primary  grades.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  record. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris  has  been  re-appointed  Commissioner  of 
Education  by  President  Cleveland.  This  is  a  righteous  appointment, 
entirely  outside  of  politics.  President  Harrison  appointed  Mr  Harris 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1888,  and 
now  President  Cleveland  appoints  him  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  voted  for  Mr,  Harrison  in  1892.  There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Har- 
ris is  the  best  man  in  the  United  States  for  that  position.  This  will  be 
conceded  by  the  educators  of  the  country  almost  without  a  dissenting* 
voice. 

James  R.  Hart,  for  eight  years  past  superintendent  of  the  Union 
City  schools  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Lebanon  schools  at 
a  substantial  increase  in  salary.  During  Mr.  Hart's  superin tendency 
at  Union  City  the  schools  have  made  a  substantial  advance  both  in 
numbers  and  efficiency,  and  the  school  board  has  erected  one  of  the 
best  eqiippeed  school  buildings  in  the  state.  The  school  library  now 
numbers  more  han  1000  volumes.  It  is  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Hart  that 
he  should  be  called  back  to  the  county  he  left  to  go  to  Union  City.  He 
was  formerly  superintendent  of  Thorntown. 

W.  S.  Bi.atchi.ey,  for  several  years  past  teacher  of  geology  aud  bi- 
ology in  the  Terre  Haute  high-school,  was  nominated  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  State  Geologist.  He  graduated  from  the  State  University  in 
1887  having  made  the  natural  sciences  a  specialty  in  his  course.  For 
one  year  after  graduation  he  was  attached  to  the  geological  survey  in 
Arkansas  and  then  went  to  Terre  Haute,  where  he  has  since  been.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Associat  on  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, a  fellow  in  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science,  and  president  of  the 
Terre  Haute  Science  club  which  is  compos  d  of  the  scientific  members 
of  the  State  Normal,  Rose  Polytechnic  and  other  schools.  For  three 
summers  past  he  has  been  connected  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Mace  CoMPUMENTED.-It  will  be  very  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Mace  in  this  city  to  learn  that  he  has  been  in- 
vited by  the  London  council  of  university  extension  to  take  part  in  their 
celebration  of  June  of  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  movement. 
He  has  done  much  to  promote  the  success  of  the  movement  in  t  is 
country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  th  •  people  of  this  city  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Prof.  Mace  lecture  again.    He  is  one  of  the  very 
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few  men  that  have  the  power  to  raise  the  study  of  history  to  the  dig-nity 
and  value  of  a  science.  The  trivial  tales  of  intrigue  and  g-ossip  have 
no  part  in  his  lectures.  He  sets  forth  the  great  forces  that  move  soci- 
^  ety  and  bring  about  revolutions  in  thojght  and  institutions.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  the  power  to  make  the  science  of  history  as  fascinat- 
ing as  romance  — Syracus".  Standard. 

David  M.  Geeting,  superintendent  of  the  Madison  schools,  is  nomi- 
nee on  the  Republican  ticket  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  the  state  of  Ohio  in  1852.  In  1868  he  came  to 
Daviess  county,  in  this  state,  and  taught  a  district  school,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  up  his  own  studies  by  attending  Farmers'  College.  He 
completed  his  course  in  1872,  and  in  1875  was  elected  to  teach  in  the 
schools  at  Washington.  Fo  jr  years  later  he  was  elected  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Daviess  county.  In  1883  he  was  elected  a  principal  in 
the  public  schools  at  New  Albany,  and  in  1885  was  tendered  a  deputy- 
ship  in  the  office  of  Harvey  M.  La  FoUe  te,  then  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  he  accepted  He  taught  one  year  in  the  high 
school  of  Indianapolis,  which  position  he  left  to  accept  that  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  Madison  schools,  which  position  he  now  holds.  Mr. 
Geeting  was  one  of  the  best  deputies  that  ever  served  in  the  State  Su- 
perintendent's office.  He  thoroughly  understood  his  business,  was  al- 
ways courteous  and  obliging  and  expedited  business  rapidly.  He  will 
make  a  good  superintendent  if  elected. 


BOOK    TABLE, 


In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  Wm.  Frederick  S locum,  Jr.,  has  a 
suggestive  paper  entitled  "The  Ethical  Problem  of  the  Public  School" 
which  will  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  that  side  of  the  question. 

The  Normai.  Teacher,  edited  by  W.  A.  Furr,  president  of  the  In- 
diana Normal  School  at  Covington,  contains  many  good  pedagogical 
suggestions.     It  indicates  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  school. 

Nos.  60  and  61  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Seri  s  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  Boston,  contain  the  **Sir  Roger  De  Coverly" 
papers  with  an  introduction  and  notes.  Teachers  of  literature  already 
know  the  value  of  these  books.     Price  I5c  each. 

Our  Dumb  Animai^  is  the  name  of  a  paper  published  at  Boston  by 
the  American  Humane  Education  Society  that  should  be  lead  by  all 
boys.  Teachers  will  find  in  it  many  articles  that  will  mak  2  profitable 
reading  for  the  school.  The  regular  price  is  50  cents  a  year,  but 
teachers  can  get  it  at  25  cents. 

No.  129  of  Maynard's  English  Classic  Series  contains  "The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal"  by  Lowell.  The  volume  contains  also  sev  ral  shorter 
poems  by  the  same  author  and  an  historic  sketch  together  with  ex- 
planatory notes.  These  features  make  the  book  valuable  for  students^ 
in  English  literature.     New  York:  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.     Price  12c. 

L1TT1.E  Peopi,e*S  Reader  by  Georgia  A.  Hodskins,  is  published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  is  seldom  that  so  attractive  a  book  finds  its 
way  into  a  school-room.  The  illustrations  are  modern  and  beautiful, 
the  print  is  large  and  clear,  the  paper  smooth  and  agreeable  to  the 
touch,  and  the  binding  very  pretty.  It  is  a  First  Beader  with  selections 
suitable  for  the  first  grade.     Many  of  the  selections  are  in  script. 

The  Start  is  a  magazine  for  young  people,  devoted  to  art,  science 
and  literature.  The  April  issue,  which  is  before  us,  is  a  thing  of  beau- 
ty in  mechanical  execution,  in  the  character  of  its  contents  and  in  its 
numerous  and  beautiful  illustrations.  The  frontispiece  is  a  telling 
picture  of  **Mother  and  Child.     The  Start  is  edited  by  Sidney  H.  M  orsc 
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the  sculptor,  of  Chicag-o.     It  is  a  quarterly,  and  comes  a*  the  exccding-- 
ly  low  price  of  50  cents. 

IriTTBi/l^'S  Lrv'iNG  Agb  has  been  the  favorite  magazine  in  thousands 
of  American  homes  during  the  past  half  a  century.  As  indicated  by 
its  name  it  records  all  important  movements  in  the  literary  world,  sup- 
plying an  amount  of  interesting  and  useful  reading  unsurpassed  in 
quality  and  quantity  by  any  other  publication.  Published  weekly, 
each  issue  contains  64  pages  or  over  3,300  pages  a  year.  Write  Lcittell  & 
Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thb  Awakbner  is  the  name  of  a  paper  for  Sunday-school  teachers. 
It  is  published  monthly  by  the  Indiana  State  Sunday-school  Union  and 
is  edited  by  the  State  Superintendent,  Chas.  D.  Meigs,  Indianapolis. 
The  name  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  paper.  Every  Sunday-school 
teacher  should  read  it  and  be  stimulated  by  it  to  do  better  and  more 
efficie.  t  work  It  contains  much  that  is  suggestive  and  inspiring  and 
must  have  a  tendency  to  arouse  teachers  to  more  faithful  work.  Price 
25  cents  a  year. 

President  Hali,,  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  in  the 
April  Forum  the  first  of  a  series  of  two  or  three  timely  articles  in  which 
he  goes  over  more  surely  and  in  a  more  plain-spoken  way  than  has  ever 
been  done  before,  the  actual  condition  of  our  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  first  article  he  considers  the  true  university 
work  and  intimates  that  there  are  no  real  universities  in  America  ex- 
cept the  Johns-Hopkins,  Clark  University,  the  Chicago  University  and 
the  Catholic  University  of  Washington. 

Practicai,  Lessons  in  Psychology  is  one  of  the  five  volumes  consti- 
tuting the  ** Working  Teachers'  Library"  published  by  the  Werner  Co. 
of  Chicago.  This  volume  is  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Krohn,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  is  really  a  book  on  tact  or  '^common  sense" 
in  teaching.  It  treats  only  of  those  phases  of  psychology  that  have  to 
do  with  teaching,  and  all  technical  language  is  carefully  avoided. 
The  subject  is  made  as  simple  as  it  can  be  made  and  might  well  be 
called  **the  common  school  teachers'  psychology.**  Every  teacher 
who  expects  to  make  a  success  must  know  something  of  mind-develop- 
ment and  in  this  volume  he  can  find  just  the  help  he  m  eds.  For  a  full 
description  of  this  book  with  price  &c,  see  the  advertisement  in  the 
March  Journal. 

The  Book  of  Ei^Bgies  by  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  Famous 
Allegories  and  other  excellent  works  on  literature.  Published  by 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  the  third  volume  of  a  series  of 
select  English  classics  which  the  publishers  have  in  course  of  prepa- 
aration.  The  public  is  promis;fd  in  the  future  books  of  this  series 
specimens  of  the  best  dramatic  literature,  choice  essays  and  studies  in 
Iction.  Mr.  James  Baldwin  the  editor  was  once  an  Indiana  teacher 
and  his  taste  in  and  appreciation  of  good  literature  ?  ssure  us  that  we 
get  in  this  series  only  the  best.  Ihis  vo  ume  contains  The  Lameni  of 
Adonis;  The  Lament  of  Bion;  On  the  D  ath  of  Sir  Phi'lip  Sidney; 
Lycidas;  In  Memoriam,  and  many  shorter  elegiacal  poems.  Copious 
notes,  critical,  explanatory  and  biographical,  besides  an  excellent  in- 
dex, make  this  book  valuable  for  general  r^^ad  ng  as  well  as  suitable 
for  class  instruction. 

Readings  in  Foi.k-Lorb,  selected  and  annotated  by  Hubert  M. 
Skinner.  Published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  Cincinnati,  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Price,  $1.00.  The  beginnings  of  history  and  the 
beg-innings  of  religion  may  be  found  in  the  legends  and  folk-lore  of  a 
country.  The  myths  and  legends  of  a  people  are  so  interwoven  with 
its  art  and  literature  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  one  is  necessary  to 
the  understanding  of  many  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
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other,  A  knowl  dge  of  them  is  as  valuable  to  the  general  reader  as 
the  facts  of  history,  for  they  re-appear  in  poem,  paintinfr  and  sculp- 
ture, and  they  also  illustrate  many  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country  and  times  in  which  they  originated.  Formerly,  study  has 
chiefly  been  made  of  the  mytholog-y  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  Mr. 
Skinner  omits  these  and  considers  the  myths  of  America,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Norse  countries,  Germany,  India,  Syria,  Egypt  and  Persia.  An 
opening  chapter  considers  at  some  length  the  nature  and  value  of  folk- 
lore. The  traditions  of  the  different  countriea  named  above  are  taken 
up  in  their  order,  and,  after  an  outline  of  its  system  of  heroes  and  be- 
liefs, representative  selections  from  the  literature  of  the  country  under 
consideration  are  given.  Under  American  folk-lore  we  note  **An  In- 
dian Story,"  by  Bryant  and  "The  Culprit  Fay"  by  Drake.  Under 
British  folk-lore  we  find  Spenser's  "Fairie  Queen,"  Browning's  "Child 
Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came"  and  Burns's  "Tam  O'Shanter."  To 
students  of  literature  as  well  as  teachers,  this  little  book  will  be  a 
source  of  profit  as  well  as  a  fountain  of  pleasure. 

RoussBAU's  EMII.E,  OR  Trkatisk  ON  EDUCATION,  abridged,  translated 
and  annotated  by  Wm.  H.  Pavne  Ph.  D.,  Lr.  L.  D..  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nashville.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This  is  a 
very  important  addition  to  the  international  educational  series  pub- 
lished by  the  Appletons,  for  as  W.  T.  Harris  says  in  his  editorial  pre- 
face, "without  a  study  of  Emile  one  cannot  explain  Pestalozzi,  Froebel 
or  any  of  the  great  leaders  in  education  that  belong  to  the  nresent  cen- 
tury. This  is  not  a  formal  treatise  on  education  as  the  title  might  in- 
dicate but  the  author  gives  us  in  moving  features  the  different  stages 
of  development  in  a  life  from  infancy  to  maturity,  developed  according 
to  what  he  is  pleased  to  designate  as  the  "natural"  method.  We  may 
not  agree  with  Rousseau  in  his  understanding  of  Nature's  method,  but 
we  must  conclude  that  this  book  so  startling  in  many  of  its  ideas  will 
set  the  thoughtful  reader,  if  a  parent,  or  teacher,  to  weighing  and 
comparing  his  own  experience  with  the  standard  given,  mentally  in- 
quiring how  far  he  falls  short  or  how  widely  the  author  has  strayed 
into  the  visionary  and  impossible,  Mr  Payne  the  translator  who  is 
well  and  favorably  known  to  many  Indiana  teachers  says  of  this  book; 
"I  have  read  many  books  which  profess  to  illustrate  the  art  of  edu- 
cation and  to  prescribe  rational  methods  of  instrucTon,  but  to  none  am 
I  so  much  indebted  in  all  good  ways  as  to  the  Emi  e  and  there  is  no 
other  book  which  I  can  heartily  C(  mmend  to  teachers  as  a  perennial 
source  of  inspiration  and  kindly  aid." 

BUSINESS    NOTtCES. 

ScHOOi,  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  th  e 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. — America's  great  health  and  pleasure  resort. 
Are  you  in  search  of  pleasure?  Are  you  a  seeker  after  health?  If  so, 
there  is  one  place  above  all  others  which  should  claim  your  attention. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  "The  Carlsbad  of  America,"  offers  more  and  varied 
attractions  to  the  pleasure  seeker,  tourist  or  invalid  than  any  other 
place  in  the  country,  and  with  the  present  excellent  facilities  for 
reaching  it  via  the  Popular  Big  Four  Route  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  well- 
known  Iron  Mountain  Route,  from  that  point,  no  one  should  miss  a 
trip  to  this  great  resort.  For  full  particulars  call  on  nearest  Agent  of 
the  Big  Four  Route,  or  send  for  illustrated  pamphlets  to  D.  B.  Martin, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  or  E.  O.  McCormick,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Cincinnati.  3-4t 
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THE  LAW  OP  THE  SCHOOL.* 


ARNOLD  TOMPKINS. 


The  law  of  the  school  and  the  school  law  are  not  the  same. 
The  law  of  the  school  is  its  inherent  nature,  its  informing  life, 
which  finds  expression  in  that  objective  something  called  the 
school,  consisting  of  teachers,  pupils,  books,  apparatus  and  the 
school  law.  The  law  of  the  school  is  found  in  the  idea  giving 
rise  to  the  school,  an  idea  which  is  antecedent  to  and  logically 
conditions  the  external  form,  including  the  school  law  itself. 
They  are  related  as  idea  and  manifestation. 

'The  relation  that  should  exist  between  the  inner  idea  and 
the  outer  form  is  that  of  harmony,  of  freedom.  The  form  must 
be  such  as  to  give  the  idea  free  activity  in  realizing  itself.  But 
from  warping  influences  in  the  environment,  school  law  and 
forms  may  enslave  the  law  of  the  school  There  are  placep  on 
earth  where  school  directors,  under  a  false  sense  of  economy, 
lower  the  tax  levy  and  shorten  the  school  term.  This  is  done 
by  permission  of  the  school  law,  but  in  opposition  to  the  law  of 
the  school.  In  faithful  execution  of  the  school  law  it  may  be 
necessary  to  crowd  sixty  pupils  into  the  care  of  one  teacher, 
but  the  idea  which  creates  the  school  has  not  its  freedom  un- 
der such  conditions.  Under  substantially  the  same  conditions 
different  States  have  different  laws  regulating  the  supply  of 
books  to  pupils.  These  laws  are  not  all  best,  and  in  so  declar- 
ing we  recognize  something  inherent  in  the  school  by  which 
the  school  law  itself  is  to  be  tested.  Without  such  recognition 
we  could  not  debate  school  questions.    While  never  agreeing 

♦Read  before  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  Dec.  27, 1893. 
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concerning-  what  is  best  in  school  law,  we  do  tacitly  agree  al- 
ways that  there  is  a  best  if  we  could  but  discover  it,  and  that 
this  best  is  determined  by  something  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  school.  It  thus  appears  that  the  established  order  is  not 
the  etliical  order.  The  fugitive  slave  law  is  rendered  null  and 
void  by  the  inner  law.  History  is  a  record  of  conflicts  between 
the  ideal  and  inner  truth  of  things  and  external  forms  which 
were  fixed  by  custom  and  law.  There  is  a  perennial  strife  be- 
tween those  who  are  loyal  to  form  as  against  the  idea,  and 
those  who  ai*e  loyal  to  the  idea  as  against  the  form. 

The  history  of  education  is  generally  justified  in  a  teacher's 
course  on  the  ground  that  in  knowing  what  has  been  it  is 
known  what  ought  to  be.  But  the  histoiy  of  education  cannot 
be  read  except  in  the  light  of  the  idea  which  has  not  yet  real- 
ized itself.  History  shows  how  far  the  idea  has  succeeded  in 
realizing  itself,  and  this  is  vital  to  the  teacher;  but  to  learn 
what  has  been,  to  find  in  such  external  a  standard  for  imita- 
tion, is  servitude  to  form  and  not  the  freedom  of  an  idea.  The 
best  text-book  on  a  given  subject  cannot  be  made  by  averaging 
texts  already  made,  and  the  best  one  existing  cannot  be  ex- 
celled without  recognizing  an  ideal  beyond  anything  accom- 
plished. To  study  school  systems  with  a  view  to  finding  a 
standard  in  the  average  best  thing  is  to  keep  the  standard 
from  advancing;  the  standard  must  be  created  and  set  up  in 
advance  of  anything  realized  if  progress  is  made.  Not  what 
is,  but  what  ought  to  be,  is  the  paramount  question.  The  law 
of  the  school  I'equires  that  the  teacher  struggle  against  en- 
vironment to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  idea  than  has  yet  been 
attained.  The  strongest  tension  possible  between  the  ideal 
and  the  environment  must  be  maintained  up  to  the  risk  of 
breaking  with  the  environment  It  is  the  universal  law  of  life 
by  which  the  real  must  continually  yield  to  the  ideal  as  it 
presses  onward  to  realize  itself. 

No  crime  is  so  frequently  committed  by  teachers  and  super- 
intendents as  that  of  comfortably  and  safely  adjusting  to  ex- 
isting conditions  and  prevailing  sentiments  among  those  for 
whom  they  labor.  Whether  a  teacher  is  inspired  by  the  idea 
so  that  he  presses  onward  toward  its  realization,  or  whether 
simply  wise  in  harmoniously  fitting  into  prevailing  modes  and 
opinions,  is  a  sharp  line  of  distinction,  and  is  a  fundamental 
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basis  for  classifying  those  in  the  profession.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  those  teachers  put  down  in  the  world's  history,  and 
those  in  our  own  State  of  Indiana 'who  have  commanded  the 
attention  and  respect  of  educational  men,  have  been  inspired 
with  an  idea  which  pressed  firmly  and  constantly  against  ex- 
isting conditions,  while  others  have  gone  into  hibernation  to 
spend  as  securely  and  comfortably  as  possible  the  winter  of 
their  professional  lives.  To  break  with  one's  environment  is 
to  lose  one's  usefulness;  to  level  to  it  is  to  have  no  usefulness 
to  lose.  What  we  need  to  insist  on  is  the  presence  of  an  inner 
law,  which  must  constantly  reshape  and  mold  the  external  ex- 
isting condition  of  things  on  the  basis  of  the  external  condition 
of  things.  Every  ideal  is  in  bondage  to  a  real,  but  without  the 
real  which  is  its  bondage  it  would  have  nothing  from  which 
to  rise  and  assert  itself.  Outer  forms  and  laws  are  but  step- 
ping stones  of  the  living  idea,  which  constructs  for  itself  new 
stepping  stones  as  they  are  needed.  All  of  this,  by  way  of  im- 
pressing the  thought,  the  law  of  the  school  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  inherent  nature  of  the  school,  and  not  in  its  external 
and  accidental  forms;  must  be  sought  in  the  idea  itself. 

Oarlyle,  in  "Sartor  Resartus,"  the  philosophy  of  clothes,  is 
searching  for  the  spiritual  essence  of  man.  He  first  takes  off 
the  "palpable  woolen  hulls,"  then  the  "wondrous  flesh  gar- 
ments," and  then  his  wondrous  social  garnitures,  and  then 
progressively  inward  to  the  very  soul's  soul,  to  time  and  space 
themselves.  By  removing  wrappings  the  essence  of  man  re- 
veals itself.  Thus,  by  removing  wrfcppings,  the  idea,  the  es- 
sence, of  the  school  may  be  reached.  This  essence  is  its  law. 
The  idea  school  and  the  real  school  may  exist  without  a  thumb 
bell;  hence  a  thumb  bell  cannot  give  law  to  a  school.  Both 
idea  and  school  may  exist  without  a  clock;  hence  a  clock  can- 
not give  law  to  the  school.  Both  idea  and  school  can  exist 
without  wall  maps;  hence  these  cannot  give  law  to  the  school. 
The  school  may  exist  without  a  library  and  a  gymnasium;  and 
the  law  of  the  school  does  not  arise  in  these.  The  school  may 
exist  without  a  schoolhouse,  as  Garfield  has  suggested;  hence 
the  schoolhouse  cannot  give  law  to  the  school.  The  school  can 
exist  in  idea  and  in  fact  without,  as  it  has  done,  a  State  Su- 
perintendent, or  county  superintendent,  or  trustee,  or  director; 
hence  these  cannot  give  law  to  the  school.    The  school  may 
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eadst,  as  it  has,  without  school  law;  hence  school  law  caniiot 
give  law  to  the  school.  But  the  idea  scho<d  vanishes  if  teacher 
and  pupil  be  dropped  from  thought.  These  two,  in  co-opera- 
tive unity,  constitute  a  school,  and  the  law  of  the  school  must 
be  found  in  their  relation.  Thumb  bell,  clock,  wall  maps,  gym- 
nasium, library,  schoolhouse,  school  officers  and  school  law  ex- 
ist for  the  sake  of  the  unity  between  these  two.  The  vital 
unity  between  teacher  and  pupil  requires  all  the  external  ap- 
pliances of  the  school — ogives  law  to  them.  In  this  unity,  and 
not  in  school  machinery,  is  to  be  found  the  ultimate  law  of  the 
school. 

Searching,  then,  in  this  organic  unity  of  the  two  minds  for 
the  law,  first  be  it  noted  that  this  co-operative  unity  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  pupil  and  not  the  teacher;  that  while  teaching  and 
learning  are  the  two  phases  of  a  co-operative  activity,  one  of 
these  is  means  to  the  other,  and  exists  exclusively  for  it  This 
is  the  distinction  which  Plato,  through  the  character  of  Soc- 
rates, urges  on  the  sophist  in  searching  for  the  nature  of  jus- 
tice. The  sophist  had  declared  justice  to  be  the  interest  of 
the  stronger.  But  Plato  urges  that  justice  always  considers 
the  interest  of  the  weaker.  He  claims  that  a  shepherd,  in  the 
character  of  a  shepherd,  conducts  himself  with  reference  to  the 
welfare  of  his  sheep,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  shepherd; 
that  a  physician,  as  a  physician,  is  guided  by  the  welfare  of 
his  patient,  and  that  in  so  far  as  he  is  guided  by  money  inter- 
ests he  is  a  business  man,  and  not  a  physician;  that  a  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  in  the  character  of  Governor,  must  act  with 
sole  reference  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  The  teacher,  too, 
has  a  business  side,  but  in  so  far  as  he  is  teacher  his  conduct 
must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  welfare  of  his  pupil.  This 
truth  is  so  obvious  that  it  seems  useless  to  discuss  it;  yet  there 
is  nothing  of  which  we  need  so  often  to  be  reminded.  No  fault 
of  the  teacher  is  so  great  or  more  conunon  than  that  of  per- 
mitting self-interest  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  highest  good 
of  the  pupil.  But  it  is  none  the  less  criminal  because  common. 
When  some  trustees  in  one  of  our  counties  used  school  money 
for  their  own  interests  they  were  counted  criminals  and  fled 
before  the  hot  wrath  of  an  outraged  public  to  the  cooler  and 
more  congenial  clime  of  Canada.  But  their  crime  consisted  in 
nothing  more  than  shortening  the  sehool  term  and  preventing 
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80  much  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  child;  in  considering 
their  interests  instead  of  that  of  the  chUd.  That  other  trustee 
in  the  same  county  who  dropped  a  true  and  tried  teacher  of 
valuable  experience  for  the  doubtful  and  untried  one  to  wield 
local  influences  to  serve  his  own  interests  was  no  better  than 
those  who  had  the  money  in  their  pockets.  Both  robbed  the 
child.  The  form  of  their  crime  was  so  different  that  one  re- 
mained an  honored  citizen,  while  the  others  were  the  subjectej 
of  contempt  and  ignominy;  but  both  robbed  the  child.  When- 
ever a  city  superintendent  selects  the  poorer  teacher,  such  as 
sometimes  press  the  claim  of  home  talent,  in  order  that  he 
may  stand  in  with  certain  influences,  consents  to  rob  the  child 
and  ought  to  be  hooted  to  Canada  to  keep  company  with  his 
brethren.  And  so  ought  the  teacher  who,  for  selfish  reasons, 
forgets  the  child  in  his  eagerness  for  popularity  to  control  in- 
fluences which  make  his  calling  and  election  sure.  When  Lin- 
coln, at  a  critical  period  in  the  war,  desired  to  make  a  call  for 
soldiers,  he  was  reminded  by  the  politicians  that  he  was  a 
candidate  for  re-election  to  the  presidency.  With  character- 
istic devotion,  he  replied  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
be  elected  to  the  presidency,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  save 
the  Union  unbroken  to  the  next  man  who  filled  the  presiden- 
tial chair.  Such  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher;  self- 
f  orgetf  ul  devotion  to  those  whom  he  serves. 

And  this  suggests  the  positive  side  of  the  teacher's  charac- 
ter. The  law  of  the  school  is  positive,  not  negative.  It  re- 
quires an  all-absorbing  enthusiasm  for  the  child;  not  simply 
that  certain  things  be  desisted  from,  but  that  there  exist  such 
eagerness  to  administer  to  child's  life -necessities  that  all  the 
energies  of  the  teacher's  life  are  bent  to  the  issue.  Thus  self- 
denial  becomes  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  The  teacher's  in- 
terest and  that  of  the  child  are  one,  and  the  teacher  labors 
with  a  self-forgetfulness  which  makes  the  beauty  of  charity. 
His  burden  is  that  of  saving  the  child,  and  not  himself.  Some- 
times this  relation  seems  to  be  reversed.  Teachers  and  su- 
perintendents seem  to  say  that  children  are  blessed  things; 
without  them  we  would  have  to  follow  some  more  uncongenial 
business.  According  to  this  idea  sometimes  superintendents 
argue  that  graduates  from  the  High  School  should  be  given 
positions  as  teachers  in  the  school  from  which  they  graduated. 
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As  much  as  to  say,  "They  have  patronized  me  and  the  school 
board  by  attending  our  school,  and  thus  kept  us  in  employ- 
ment, and  now  we  ought  to  give  whatever  remuneration  we 
can,  i.  e.,  if  the  child  can  be  made  to  pay  the  bill.  Nothing 
agciinst  home  talent,  if  it  be  talent;  but  such  a  basis  of  choice 
is  fraught  with  danger,  and  is  a  violation  of  the  primary  law 
of  the  school,  which  requires  a  disinterested  devotion  to  the 
child's  good. 

The  great  teachers  who  have  come  down  to  us  through  his- 
tory are  so  because  of  their  devotion,  yea,  their  unbounded 
enthusiasm,  for  the  pupil.  Can  we  doubt  it  after  reading  the 
life  of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Arnold,  Horace  Mann,  Mark  Hop- 
kins? The  theonst  and  the  philosopher  may  make  their  mark 
in  that  direction,  but  the  man  or  woman  knowm,  esteemed, 
honored  and  loved  as  a  teacher  must  become  so  through  in- 
tense sympathy  with  the  unfolding  life  of  others,  a  sympathy 
which  gives  no  peace  except  in  the  self-forgetful  labor  of  nur- 
turing  the  life  of  those  struggling  for  better  things. 

But  while  enthusiasm  is  the  fundamental  relation  existing 
between  teacher  and  pupil — the  fundamental  relation  consti- 
tuting the  school — it  is  not  all  of  that  relation.  Blind  enthu- 
siasm does  not  constitute  the  necessary  relation;  it  must  be 
guided  by  a  rational  insight  into  the  nature  and  laws  of  the 
child's  life.  He  must  be  conscious  at  every  touch  of  the  shup- 
ing  influence  on  the  child.  We  have  been  long  conscious  of 
the  external  means  used  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and  have 
done  considerable  in  becoming  conscious  of  the  mental  process 
involved  in  learning  and  in  teaching  a  particular  lesson.  But 
the  very  nature  of  the  work  we  undertake  requires  us  to  rise 
above  all  this  and  become  conscious  of  the  universal  value  to 
the  child  of  every  teaching  act.  We  are  conscious  of  the  ex- 
ternal means  by  which  to  teach  the  cube  to  the  child,  and  we 
have  analyzed  the  process  by  which  he  forms  his  concept  cube, 
but  unless  we  can  state  the  value  of  his  cube  experience  in 
terms  of  his  unfolding  life  we  have  no  intelligent  reason  for 
producing  the  experience.  We  know  the  material  means  and 
mental  process  by  which  the  pupil  forms  his  picture  of  the 
earth,  but  we  can  have  no  reason  for  awakening  the  picture 
and  cannot  rationally  do  so  unless  we  know  how  such  a  pro- 
cess and  product  is  to  aid  the  pupil  in  solving  his  life  problem. 
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Every  lesson  the  teacher  hears  alters  in  some  way,  and  perma- 
nently, the  pupil's  whole  after-life.  If  its  future  life  is  to  be 
the  same  as  its  past  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  giving  the  les- 
son. A  pebble  dropped  in  the  Atlantic  disturbs  all  its  waters, 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth,  the  air 
above,  and,  through  these,  the  cosmic  forces  of  the  universe. 
Every  lesson  reshapes  the  pupil's  life  from  its  center  to  its  cir- 
cumference; gives  it  new  motion,  new  current,  new  tendencies, 
and,  through  the  wonderful  alchemy  of  influences,  it  modifies 
the  spiritual  forces  of  the  world.  Ordinarily  the  teacher's  con- 
sciousness does  not  go  beyond  the  here  and  the  now  of  the  les- 
son; its  infiuence  does  not  reach  beyond  the  programme  and 
the  lump  of  subject  matter  delivered.  Yet  every  time  the  pu- 
pil's life  Is  touched  in  the  lesson  periods  the  waves  circle  out 
to  the  other  shore,  and  the  teacher  should  keep  the  eye  on  the 
other  shore.  It  is  a  much  higher  state  of  professional  con- 
sciousness to  feel  the  universal  value  to  the  pupil  of  a  given 
lesson  than  to  know  simply  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
that  particular  lesson  or  the  external  machinery  of  the  school 
by  which  the  processes  are  stimulated.  In  the  past  few  years 
much  has  been  done  in  normal  schools  by  way  of  psychologiz- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  specific  lessons.  This  is  well;  it  hjid 
to  be  done.  But  will  we  not  >?oon  be  ready  for  the  next  step — 
the  transforming  of  particular  lessons  into  the  pupil's  laws  of 
growth?  Or,  to  face  it  about,  are  we  not  soon  to  try  to  deter- 
mine what  subject  matter  and  what  lesson  should  be  given 
in  the  light  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  pupil's  life?  We 
teach  what  is  given  us  to  teach  without  a  rational  conscious- 
ness of  what  we  do.  Froebel  took  his  standpoint  in  the  nature 
and  laws  of  child  life,  and  worked  his  way  downward.  The 
nature  of  the  child  requires  certain  experiences  with  this 
world  about  us,  and  from  these  experiences  he  ascertained  the 
means  to  be  used  in  the  form  of  kindergarten  gifts.  To  him 
the  child  was  the  lawgiver.  The  teacher  must  never  be  satis- 
fled,  and  never  can  be  professional  in  the  highest  sense,  until 
the  law  in  the  sijiritual  growth  of  the  child  becomes  his  con- 
scious guide  in  all  that  he  does. 

'  Thus  the  law  of  the  school  requires,  in  addition  to  the  teach- 
ers sjTupathy  for  the  child,  a  consciousness  of  the  rational 
process  by  which  the  life  committed  to  his  care  is  unfolded. 
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And  this  must  be  taken  in  no  abstract  and  general  sense;  it 
means  that  this  teacher,  here  and  now,  in  this  particular  first- 
reader  lesson,  is  yividlj  conscious  of  its  fuU  Ufe  meaning  in 
the  act  of  conducting  the  lesson.  In  general  propositions  we 
admit  all  this,  but  what  needs  to  be  insisted  on  is  the  necessity 
that  the  teacher,  in  his  daily,  concrete  teaching  experience,  be 
stimulated  and  guided  by  the  largest  meaning  which  the  les- 
son has  for  the  child.  We  often  speak  of  a  teacher's  profes- 
sional spirit  Professional  spirit  is  the  feeling  bom  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  skill  in  aiding  the  pupil  to  realize  the  highest 
ideal  of  human  life.  It  is  the  ideal  in  his  life  which  the 
teacher  labors  to  realize.  How  can  there  be  professional  spirit 
in  teaching  unlesb  the  teacher,  in  the  act  of  teaching,  sees  the 
relation  of  what  he  is  doing  to  the  pupil's  life  process,  taken 
as  a  whole? 

If  we  should  draw  more  nearly  to  this  law  we  should  find 
that  it  means  that  the  teacher  must  be  conscious  of  the  unity 
between  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  the  infinite  life  about  him. 
The  highest  conception  the  teacher  can  reach,  and  Which  is 
required  by  the  law,  is  how  the  pupil  is  to  be  brought  into 
unity  with  the  thought  and  life  of  the  world  about  him,  for  it 
is  in  and  through  this  infinite  life  that  he  is  to  find  himself. 
To  know  how  the  pupil's  life  unfolds  is  to  know  its  relation 
to  the  world  about  it,  since  it  can  unfold  only  in  touch  with 
the  spirit  and  thought  manifested  in  that  world.  The  little 
flower  whispers  of  the  infinite;  the  teacher  must  know  what 
message  it  has  for  the  pupil,  what  increment  of  life  it  brings 
to  him.  The  lily  speaks  of  thought,  and  plan  and  purpose; 
breathes  forth  innocence,  purity  and  beauty.  How  such  may 
be  realized  in  the  pupil's  life  is  the  question.  *^y  heart  leaps 
up  when  I  behold  a  rainbow  in  the  sky/'  said  Wordsworth,  for 
he  found  his  life  in  it.  To  him  a  rainbow  was  a  heart  leap. 
The  problem  for  the  teacher  is  how  to  get  the  heart  leap  out 
of  the  rainbow  for  the  child.  It  is  not  ultimately  a  question 
of  petty  methods  and  processes.  Socrates's  life  was  strong, 
self-sacrificing  and  heroic;  the  problem  for  the  teacher  is  to 
make  the  pupil  one  with  Socrates  in  self-denial  and  heroism. 
The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Gk)d;  how  shall  the  pupil 
make  that  glory  his  own.  Thus  the  pupil's  finite  life  realizes 
itself  through  its  touch  with  the  infinite  life.    The  law  of  the 
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school  requires  the  teacher  to  be  conscious  of  the  relation  of 
one  of  these  to  the  other;  to  be  conscious  of  how  the  pupil  finds 
his  highest  and  truest  self  in  the  life  which  is  in  all  and 
through  all.  This  is  the  highest  consciousness  with  which  a 
teacher  can  teach;  the  law  of  the  school  permits  nothing  less. 
The  foregoing  emphasizes  the  idea  that  the  teacher  in  living 
touch  with  the  pupil  constitutes  the  school.  But  the  school 
is  not  found  in  this  simple  form.  All  in  all,  it  is  quite  a  com- 
plex piece  of  machinery.  There  are  many  pupils;  there  are 
classes;  there  are  school  officers  and  school  laws;  schoolhouses, 
apparatus,  libraries,  etc.  There  are  many  processes  to  be  per- 
formed aside  from  the  central  one  above  described.  Teachers 
must  be  examined,  the  coal  bought,  the  house  cleaned,  the 
record  kept,  classes  called  and  questions  asked — a  manifold 
process  so  absorbing  in  variety  and  interest  of  details,  so  over- 
shadowing the  little  silent  process  wherein  the  miracle  is 
wrought  that  the  external  means  become  an  end  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  teacher.  The  central  process  described 
should  command  all  the  external  and  remote  appliances  and 
processes;  it  should  ever  hold  a  commanding  place  in  the  teach- 
er's thought;  but  it  is  uniformly  true,  and  necessarily  true,  it 
seems,  that  the  teacher,  before  reaching  his  freedom  in  the 
central  law  of  the  school,  must  pass  through  some  form  of 
bondage  to  the  machinery  which  conditions  his  labor.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  state.  Machinery  we  must  have.  We  must 
have  laws  for  raising  revenue,  a  school  system,  school  officers 
and  such  instrumentalities.  Indiana's  record  in  struggling  to 
secure  a  school  fund  and  a  school  system  is  a  worthy  one;  but 
sometimes  it  seems  that  the  greater  emphasis  given  to  the 
system  the  more  danger  there  is  in  forgetting  the  child.  With 
some  thoughtful  people  whom  I  have  heard  express  themselves 
it  seems  a  question  whether  the  child  can  survive  the  machine 
— the  machine  versus  the  child.  We  have  just  pride  in  our 
success  in  grading  our  schools,  but  who  has  not  been  pained 
by  the  fact  that  the  grading  became  the  end,  and  the  life  of 
the  child  crushed  out  in  the  process?  For  some  time  we  have 
had  more  to  say  about  our  perfect  grading  than  about  the 
thing  we  are  really  here  to  do.  We  cannot  have  good  schools 
without  good  grading,  but  a  very  poor  school  may  be  found 
where  there  is  good  grading.    We  scarcely  say  anything  perti- 
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nent  when  we  boast  of  such  thinga  Let  us  tell  what  kind  of 
teaching  is  being  done;  certainly  in  the  teaching  act  is  the 
place  to  test  all  appliances.  No  appliance  is  good  so  long  as 
it  is  used  as  an  end.  All  appliances  are  good  when  subordi- 
nated to  their  proper  relation  and  work.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  diflBcult  problems  for  the  superintendent  of  a 
school  or  system  of  schools,  whether  city,  State  or  county,  is 
to  And  his  way  to  the  pupil  through  the  complex  machinery 
with  which  he  necessarily  labors.  The  teacher  finds  his  way 
directly,  the  superintendent  indirectly;  but  he  must  find  his 
way  or  he  is  no  superintendent.  His  life  must  touch  the  life 
of  the  child.  The  long  line  of  appliances  and  forces  standing 
between  him  and  the  child  are  there  only  as  a  means  by  which 
he  can  reach  the  many,  and,  if  he  gets  himself  tangled  up  in 
the  machinery,  may  not  reach  the  (»hild  till  too  late  for  the 
rescue. 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  AND  HER  PRESIDENT. 


The  past  ten  years  have  witnessed  great  changes  in  Indiana 
University.  The  attendance  has  more  than  trebled,  the  fac- 
ulty has  grown  from  a  small  number  to  almost  fifty,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  has  in  every  way  been  greatly  improved. 
The  inauguration  of  the  noted  scientist.  Dr.  David  St<arr  Jor- 
dan, as  president  in  1885  was  a  decided  innovation  in  the  col- 
lege world.  Many  were  the  prophecies  that  only  failure  could 
result.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  marked  the  first  great  advance 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  school.  The  reform  in  the  curriculum 
was  almost  st^nsational.  That  it  was  genuine  is  proven  by  the 
large  number  of  institutions  now  adopting  it.  A  leading  pro- 
fessor of  Columbia.  College  pronounces  it  the  best.  By  this 
reform  Indiana  University  announced  to  the  world  her  belief 
in  the  democracy  of  letters.  Any  study,  properly  pursued,  is 
the  equal  of  any  other.  She  grants  the  A.  B.  degn^e  for  Greek 
or  German,  mathematics  or  botany,  philosophy  or  economics; 
in  fact,  for  any  subject  that  is  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
studied  throughout  the  college  course. 

President  Jordan's  promc  t^on  to  the  presidency  of  Leland 
Stanfoi-d,  Jr.,  University,  in  1891,  is  well  known.  Dr.  John  M. 
Coulter,  another  well-known  scientist  was  inmiediately  elected 
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as  his  successor.  For  two  years  he  was  the  popular  and  suc- 
cessful president.  He  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  plans 
of  his  predecessor.  On  his  resignation  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  Lake  Forest  University,  Joseph  Swain,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Leland  Stanford,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  institution. 


4^. 


PRKSIDBNT  JOSEPH  SWAIN. 

The  new  president  was  bom  at  Pendleton,  Ind.,  June  16^ 
1857.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm,  working  in  the 
summer  and  attending  f  he  district  school  in  the  winter.  When 
still  quite  young  he  became  a  school  teacher.  He  taught  sev- 
eral terms  with  marked  success.  His  teaching  whetted  hi& 
desire  for  an  education,  and  so  we  soon  find  him  in  the  acad- 
emy of  his  native  town  preparing  for  college.  He  entered  In- 
diana University  in  1879  and  graduated  in  1883.  During  hi» 
college  course  he  was  a  popular  student  and  the  recognized 
leader  in  many  college  affairs.  Immediately  after  graduation 
he  was  elected  assistant  in  mathematics  in  his  alma  mater. 
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He  continued  to  study  both  mathematics  and  biology.  He  is 
the  independent  and  joint  author  of  numerous  scientific  papers 
which  have  appeared  in  the  publications  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum. 

In  1885  he  was  elected  associate  professor  of  mathematics, 
with  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  The  year  was  spent  in  study 
at  Edinburgh  University.  His  work  here  brought  him  into 
close  contact  with  Prof.  0.  Piazzi  Smythe,  astronomer  royal 
for  Scotland,  and  Prof.  Ohrystal,  the  great  mathematician. 
From  1888  to  1891  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Indiana 
University.  The  department,  under  his  leadership,  became 
one  of  the  very  strongest  in  the  university. 

In  1891  Dr.  Jordan  called  him  to  the  head  of  the  mathemat- 
ical department  in  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  He  or- 
ganized the  work  and  made  the  department  a  strong  one.  As 
the  close  personal  friend  of  President  Jordan,  he  had  perfect 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  university,  and  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  student  affairs  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  practical  administration.  This  work  helped  to 
develop  his  native  executive  ability,  and  prepared  him  well 
for  his  duties  as  president.  Senator  Stanford  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him,  and  it  was  his  desire  that  he  should.be 
made  vice  president  of  Stanford  and  the  general  control  placed 
largely  in  his  hands. 

As  a  teacher  Prof.  Swain  is  patient  and  careful.  He  gives 
that  careful  attention  to  details  that  insures  to  his  students  a 
true  understanding  of  the  subject.  He  is  popular  and  in- 
spires great  confidence. 

He  has  brought  into  the  office  of  president  a  strong  business 
sense  that  insures  the  financial  affairs  of  the  university  to  re- 
ceive the  same  careful  attention  that  is  demanded  by  any 
other  large  business  concern.  He  has  remarkably  good  judg- 
ment. His  estimate  of  men  as  to  their  suitability  for  college 
positions  is  surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  college  presidents  of  the 
country.  His  wide  experience  and  his  contact  with  men  of  all 
kinds  has  given  him  the  power  to  sympathize  with  all  classes 
of  students.  His  frank  open-heartedness  makes  every  student 
his  friend,  and,  reciprocally,  he  is  the  real  friend  of  every  stu- 
dent. 

The  present  year,  the  first  of  his  presidency,  has  been  by 
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far  the  most  Buccessful  in  the  history  of  the  institutioD.  There 
have  been  more  students,  better  work,  a  larger  faculty,  and, 
In  the  words  of  ex-President  Jordan,  *the  best  faculty  the  uni- 
versity has  ever  had."  President  Swain  has  those  admirable 
traits  of  character — frankness,  manliness  and  Quaker  honesty 
— ^that  must  continue  to  give  him  the  highest  success  in  the 
presidency. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  last  meeting,  ex- 
pressed its  faith  in  him  by  electing  him  president  He  will 
serve  the  teachers  well.  In  them  he  has  the  greatest  conft- 
dence,  and  for  them  the  warmest  sympathy.  He  is  striving 
hard  to  make  the  university  the  servant  of  the  State^  and  es- 
pecially of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  Many  courses  are  ar- 
ranged with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  high  school  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents.  The  large  and  increasing  number 
who  are  taking  advantage  of  these  courses  show  that  the  plan 
is  highly  appreciated.  Everything  indicates  that  the  univer- 
sity is  now  entering  ui)on  a  period  of  greater  usefulness  than 
ever  before. 


SHE  WAS  A  PRIMARY  TEACHER. 


I^UCY   B,    INGRAM. 


I  boarded  with  her  one  summer  in  a  dear  little  town  by  the 
sea,  and  I  confess  I  was  guilty  of  watching  her.  Why?  Prin- 
cipally because  she  was  an  interesting  young  woman,  and  also 
because  I  knew  that  for  two  hundred  days  in  the  year  she 
helped  the  little  children  to  grow  coi»  scions  of  the  big,  beauti- 
ful world  around  them.  She  did  so  many  things — danced,  yes, 
and  danced  gracefully  and  well.  But  right  seriously  and 
earnestly  did  she  talk  of  her  interest  and  experience  in  the 
college  settlement  where  she  had  passed  a  part  of  one  of  her 
vacations. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  appealed  to  her,  and 
her  comments  were  fresh  and  keen.  She  understood  the  art 
of  cutting  a  well-shaped  gown — it  was  in  those  days  when 
'T^ell  skirts"  were  dear  to  every  woman^s  heart — and  entered 
into  a  discussion  as  to  its  merits  with  enthusiasm. 

She  liked  baseball,  knew  the  latest  and  most  improved  fish- 
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ing  rods,  could  row  a  boat  and  tell  a  bird  by  lt»  song,  and  as 
frankly  as  she  stated  her  fondness  for  a  baseball  game  she 
owned  to  a  thorough  appreciation  and  love  for  Mrs.  Browning. 

You  say  she  was  a  prodigy?  Not  a  bit  Simply  a  healthy, 
happy  young  woman,  with  a  cultivated  mind  and  body.  ''Who 
is  she"  was  the  question  invariably  asked  by  every  newcomer, 
and  the  astonishment  caused  by  the  answer,  "She  is  a  pri- 
mary teacher,"  was  amusing  and  at  the  same  time  suggestive. 

Is  there  any  law,  1  asked  myself,  forbidding  a  teacher  to  be 
interested  in  any  subject  <?xcept  "school?"  Because  a  young 
woman  devotes  a  part  of  her  time  to  teaching,  may  she  not 
enjoy  thoroughly  the  doings  of  a  larger  world  than  hers?  Isn't 
it  just  at  this  point  where  some  of  us  fail?  Hence  the  sur- 
prise of  those  not  particularly  interested  in  the  school  world 
when  a  public  school  teacher  is  met  with  who  has  wide  and 
varied  interests. 

It  will  not  hurt  us  to  know  the  latest  story  by  Gilbert  Par- 
ker, or  that  the  "Vigilant"  is  the  fleetest  American  yacht,  or 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  history  of  the  silver  bill.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  keep  a  finger  on  the  throbbing  pulse  of  the  busy 
life  about  us.  Let  us  know  of  the  work  of  the  Andover  House 
in  Boston,  the  Hull  House  in  Chicago,  of  Toynbee  Hall  in  Lon- 
don, for  it  is  a  grand  time  to  be  alive  in  this,  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century,  and  we  must  have  interests  broad  and 
deep  and  high  if  we  would  rightly  live. 

"  'Tis  life,  not  death,  for  w  hich  we  pant, 
More  life  and  fuller  that  we  want." 

— Primary  Education. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Thia  Department  is  Edited  by  Mks.  Sarah  B.  Tarnby-Cam pbbll,  late  of  the  Sute 

Normal  School . 


THE  STUDY  OF  CHILD  ^HND. 


Some  time  ago  a  partial  account  of  an  experiment  or  test 
made  upon  the  pupils  in  many  of  the  schools  of  California  was 
given  in  this  department.  It  consisted  of  reading  a  poem  to 
the  pupils  and  then  asking  them  to  draw  three  pictures  they 
had  from  the  poem.    The  main  purpose  was  to  form  some 
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little  idea,  if  possible,  of  what  kind  of  incidents  or  phases  of 
incidents  were  most  attractive  to  children.  The  papers 
showed  many  other  points  as  well  as  the  main  one  set  out  to 
"be  determined.  There  was  no  preconceived  theory  that  the 
originators  were  trying  to  establish. 

Observation  of  children  and  a  record  of  them  exactly  as 
seen  has  been  a  feature  in  different  schools  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  see  that  spe- 
cial study  of  each  child  to  find  out  his  actual  condition,  his 
needs,  his  possibilities,  is  a  necessity  in  really  effective  teach- 
ing. 

The  Forum  for  May  has  an  article  on  "Child  Study,"  giving 
the  idea  of  this  kind  of  work  as  carried  on  last  year  in  the 
practice  department  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Platteville, 
Wis.  The  students  who  were  doing  practice  teaching  with  the 
pupils  made  and  recorded  these  obsen^ations,  as  well  as  the 
teachers,  who  had  permanent  charge  of  the  pupils  in  the  prac- 
tice department.  I  may  also  add  that  the  insight  into  child 
mind  that  the  practice  student  showed  was  made  a  test  of 
the  student's  teaching  ability  in  this  direction.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  records  made  at  different  times  during  the 
year: 

(1)  Oct.  1. — Age  six  years;  bright,  but  lacks  continuity  and 
power  of  concentration;  does  not  seem  to  think  at  all  in  num- 
ber work.  Nov.  15. — Perceptiv^e  powers  very  active,  but  no 
power  of  concentration;  nothing  is  assimilated;  his  teachers 
are  working  faithfully  to  gain  better  habits  of  attention.  Jan. 
13. — Marked  improvement;  a  good  growth  in  attention  and 
concentration;  more  thoughtful  in  his  bearing;  memory  much 
improved.  March  8. — Has  been  absent  and  lost  ground;  his 
work,  as  a  rule,  is  good.  May  23. — Is  growing  beautifully;  in- 
clined to  distrust  himself;  is  a  helpful  child,  sympathetic,  in- 
terested in  others. 

(2)  Oct,  1. — Age  eight  years;  good  mind;  sensitive,  reticent, 
sometimes  covers  this  with  an  air  of  bravado;  a  careless  work- 
er. Jan.  17. — ^Improved  habits  in  work,  in  conduct  and  in 
thought;  realizing  his  possibilities  rapidly.  March  18. — Has 
been  doing  good,  even  work;  much  interested  in  natural  sci- 
ence. May  24.— Not  working  up  to  the  level  of  his  power; 
cai-eless  about  form;  all  hand  work  poorly  done;    frequent 
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lapses  in  attention;  is  a  child  who  li^es  in  a  world  of  his  own. 

(3)  Oct.  1. — Age  ten  years;  heavy-eyed;  not  well;  hearing 
and  sight  slightly  defective;  wanting  in  self -trust  Jan.  9. — 
Marked  improvement;  very  uneven  in  his  work;  inclined  to 
be  self -distrustful.  March  8. — Marked  improvement;  still  self- 
distrustful  and  uneven;  influence  not  always  good.  May  23. — 
Progress  for  the  year  excellent;  has  gained  in  power  to  think; 
is  much  improved  in  bearing;  interested  in  the  work  of  oth- 
ers; gaining  the  respect  of  the  class;  still  wanting  in  self -trust 

(4)  Oct.  12. — Age  ten;  dreamy  and  absent-minded;  a  good 
thinker  when  aroused;  he  has  never  done  his  best;  does  not 
know  what  real  work  is.  Jan.  15. — Excellent  improvement; 
more  at  one  with  his  class;  less  absent-minded  and  listless; 
a  child  with  a  good  mind,  but  with  irregular  mental  habits; 
inclined  to  jump  at  conclusions.  March  22. — He  has  made 
little  gain  during  the  last  quarter;  he  is  still  inclined  to  inat- 
tention and  listlessness.  May  24. — ^Work  still  uneven,  though 
much  improved;  he  observes  well,  reasons;  better  habits  of 
attention;  improved  bearing. 

These  reports  show  the  child's  tendencies  and  habits,  both 
good  and  bad,  and  his  strength  and  weakness  in  these  direc- 
tiona  After  giving  such  careful  thought  to  each  child  as  the 
teacher  making  the  foregoing  reports  must  have  done,  she 
certainly  has  a  pretty  definite  idea  of  the  child's  greatest 
needs.  The  teacher  is  now  able  to  direct  the  work  in  geog- 
raphy, reading,  number,  language  and  other  subjects  so  as 
to  bring  about  the  particular  kind  of  activity  the  child  most 
needs.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  teacher  has  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  how  the  subjects  should  be  presented, 
based  upon  the  universal  characteristics  of  mind. 

When  the  teacher  has  thought  out  just  the  points  that 
should  be  made  in  the  little  nimiber  lessons,  and  knows  in 
what  order  these  should  be  presented,  ^he  should  then  make 
a  study  of  the  number  lesson  in  relation  to  the  individual  chil- 
dren. There  is  one  child  diffident  and  self -distrustful;  another 
is  forward;  one  jumps  at  conclusions:  one  does  not  observe 
carefully;  one  is  careless  in  position,  language,  board  work, 
etc.;  one  inattentive,  and  so  on.  Before  beginning  the  recita- 
tion the  teacher  should  decide  apon  some  feature  of  the  num- 
ber lesson  or  the  way  in  which  she  will  conduct  the  work  that 
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will  give  these  different  children  a  little  exercise  of  the  kind 
each  particularly  needs.  All  successful  teachers  do  this  to 
a  certain  extent,  whether  consciously  intending  to  do  so  or 
not,  but  it  will  be  far  better  when  there  is  a  thoughtful,  pre- 
determined purpose  in  it. 

Then  the  habit  of  putting  the  record  of  each  pupil  into  writ- 
ten form  lias  its  special  value  to  the  teacher.  The  work  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  accurately  and  systematically  done. 
It  affords  a  record  for  the  year  that  will  help  to  show. the 
progress  of  the  pupil. 

The  large  number  of  pupils  most  teachers!  have  make  this 
work  well-nigh  impossible,  but  each  teacher  can  do  something 
with  it.  One  plan  suggested  in  the  article  referred  to  is  that 
of  keeping  a  record  of  a  few  pupils  only — such  as  stand  out 
distinctly  in  their  class  for  any  reason  whatever.  In  conneo- 
tion  with  this  it  might  be  suggested  that  a  record  be  kept  of 
the  dull  and  backward  children  and  some  phase  of  each  les- 
son be  thought  of  in  special  relation  to  this  class.  It  is  the 
interest  and  progress  of  the  dull  child  that  marks  the  real  abil- 
ity of  the  teacher.  The  bright  pupils  will  learn  even  under 
a  poor  teacher. 

ONE  PHASE  OF  LESSON  15,  INDIANA  THIRD  READER 


The  children  had  put  half  an  hour's  study  upon  Lesson  15,  of 
the  Indiana  Third  Reader,  "A  Story  About  Wishing."  The 
story  is  as  follows: 

An  old  man  and  his  wife  were  sitting  before  the  fire  in  their 
humble  cottage.  They  were  very  poor,  and  both  of  them  had 
to  work  very  hard  to  earn  a  living.  They  were  grumbling 
about  their  hard  lot,  when  a  queer-looking  old  woman  came 
in  and  offered  to  grant  them  three  wishes,  and  three  only. 
The  old  man  wished  for  a  dish  of  sausage,  and  instantly  they 
were  before  him  on  the  fire.  Out  of  patience  at  her  husband 
for  this  wish,  his  wife  cried  out,  'T!  \^ish  they  were  hung  on 
the  end  of  your  nose!"  This  was  immediately  done,  and  the 
only  thing  left  as  a  third  wish  was  that  the  sausages  might 
be  taken  off.  The  old  man  and  his  \^ife  were  now  no  better 
off  than  when  they  began  to  wish. 

At  this  time  they  had  been  asked  to  find  out  all  they  could 
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about  the  character  of  these  old  people  and  their  reasons  for 
thinking  so.  They  were  also  to  see  if  this  would  throw  any 
light  on  the  reasons  the  author  might  have  had  in  writing  thi* 
story. 

The  first  thing  the  teacher  did  in  the  recitation  was  to  hear 
what  the  pupils  had  decided  as  to  ihe  character  of  these  old 
people.  They  were  sure,  from  the  lesson,  they  were  old  and 
poor,  and  had  to  work  very  hard  to  get  along.  Some  said  they 
believed  in  fairies,  others  that  they  believed  in  witches,  and 
others  that  they  liked  to  get  things  without  paying  or  work- 
ing for  them.  The  teacher  spent  no  time  at  this  point  on 
their  answers,  but  they  had  made  her  see  just  to  what  extent 
they  were  able  to  get  the  real  meaning  out  of  the  lesson.  So 
she  put  a  question  to  touch  what  she  thought  was  one  of  the 
vitrei  points  in  tlie  lesson : 

**What  do  the  visit  and  the  offer  of  the  old  woman  show 
about  the  character  of  these  people?" 

The  puzzled  look  that  came  over  the  class  showed  they  had 
come  up  to  something  they  had  not  expected.  One  child  said 
those  things  showed  they  believed  in  fairies;  another  that 
they  believed  in  witches,  while  another  insisted  there  was- 
nothing  in  the  point,  as  "the  story  is  not  a  true  one,  anyhow." 
This  question  failed  to  bring  out  what  the  teacher  thought  was- 
the  essential  thing,  so  she  put  a  different  and  more  immediate 
one: 

^What  were  these  people  going  to  give  the  old  woman  for 
whatever  she  might  give  themj" 

Pupil — They  did  not  intend  to  give  her  anything." 

Teacher — Is  that  the  way  people  usually  get  property  or 
anything  valuable? 

Pupil — It  is  not 

The  chronic  objector  said  he  knew  a  man  who  is  very  rich 
and  he  did  not  have  to  work  or  pay  for  what  he  had — ^hi& 
father  had  given  it  to  him.  If  the  teacher  had  wished  she 
might  have  shown  him  that  there  is  a  view  in  which  the  son 
gave  some  return  for  the  property,  but  she  insisted  on  the 
way  people  usually  get  property  or  other  possessions. 

Teacher — Did  the  old  people  think  it  would  not  be  right  to 
take  such  things  from  the  old  woman  without  paying  her  in 
some  way  for  them? 
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Pupil — The  lesson  doesn't  say  so  or  in  any  way  make  me 
think  they  thought  it  was  not  right. 

Teacher — Did  these  people  seem  surprised  and  think  it  un- 
usual that  a  queer-looking  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak  should 
cwme  to  them  and  make  them  (>he  offer  she  did? 

Pupil — The  lesson  doesn't  make  me  think  they  thought  there 
was  anything  strange  or  unusual  about  it 

After  a  little  more  work  the  pupils  summed  up  the  i)oint« 
just  made,  and  said  these  people  did  not  intend  to  give  the 
old  woman  anj-thing  in  return  for  what  she  might  do  for  them; 
they  did  not  seem  to  think  they  should  giye  her  anything  ff)r 
what  she  might  give  them;  they  did  not  seem  to  think  the 
visit  and  offer  from  the  queer  little  old  woman  at  all  unusual. 
Then  the  teacher  referred  to  her  first  question:  ''What  does 
the  visit  and  offer  of  the  old  woman  show  about  the  character 
of  these  people?" 

One  child  said  it  showed  that  these  people  thought  that  the 
way  persons  who  had  property  got  it  was  that  somebody  gave 
it  to  them;  another  said  they  did  not  seem  to  think  it  took 
work  of  some  kind  to  get  things;  a  boy  remarked  that  he  sup- 
posed they  thought  they  were  poor  because  they  had  bad  luck. 
Then  came  the  teacher's  question: 

**Did  they  think  people  had  success  because  they  deserved 
it,  or  did  they  think  it  was  somewhat  of  a  'happen  so'  whether 
people  were  successful  or  not|" 

Then  followed  a  review  of  the  old  woman's  visit  and  the 
way  it  was  received.  Just  as  the  children  thought  they  were 
ready  to  answer  the  question  xhey  were  startled  by  this  an- 
nouncment : 

"I  don't  want  you  to  answer  the  question  yet  Let  us  con- 
sider another  iK>int  first  and  see  if  that  will  throw  any  light  on 
it     Is  this  a  true  story?" 

The  class  thought  without  a  doubt  it  was  not  true.  They 
were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  no  person  could  grant 
such  wishes  as  the  old  people  made.  So  they  were  quite  sure 
It  was  not  true. 

Toacher — Is  there  an>i:hing  in  it  that  is  true? 

Th(^n  they  enumerated  many  things  that  "might  be  true" — 
enunioratod  nearly  all  the  particulars  except  the  granting  of 
such  peculiar  wishes. 
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Teacher — ^What  do  you  suppose  the  author  put  this  queer- 
looking  little  old  woman  and  her  grarting  of  wishes  into  the 
story  for  if  it  is  not  true? 

One  said:  *T!t  makes  the  story  more  interesting."  An- 
other: "It  helps  to  show  the  kind  of  people  they  were,  just 
as  we  said  a  little  while  ago." 

Teacher — Are  there  any  other  people  like  this  old  man  and 
his  wife  in  believing  they  have  not  as  much  as  they  deserve 
(grumbling  at  their  lot)  and  seeming  to  think  that  some  other 
people  have  a  great  deal  more?  Are  there  any  other  people 
who  would  be  glad  to  get  anything  they  might  want  with  no 
work  except  wishing  for  it? 

The  children  felt  sure  many  such  ttight  be  found.    Then: 
Teacher — Is  there  a  way  of  thinking  of  the  part  of  the  story 
of  the  old  woman  and  the  granting  of  the  wishes  that  shows 
there  is  truth  in  it? 

This  was  worked  over  fully,  and  finally  the  teacher  referred 
to  the  question  they  had  left — did  these  people  think  success 
came  because  it  was  deserved  or  did  they  think  it  was  largely 
a  matter  of  chance?  This  was  left  without  a  decision  either 
way.  The  children  did  not  see  data  for  a  definite  conclusion. 
The  teacher's  work  here  was  hardly  as  clear  cut  and  decisive 
as  it  should  have  been,  but  she  was  afraid  of  unduly  infiuenc- 
ing  the  pupils  in  reaching  conclusions,  and  felt  it  was  better 
educationally  to  let  the  point  pass  and  hold  it  open  for  fur- 
ther light.    The  teacher's  next  question  was: 

"Why  were  these  people  poor?"  Various  answers,  based 
upon  the  work  just  done,  were  given. 

Teacher — lo  there  nothing  else  in  the  lesson  that  indicates 
or  shows  us  why  they  were  poor? 

First  Pupil — ^I  think  one  reason  is  shown  in  the  way  they 
wished.     The  old  man  wished  for  sausage  the  firat  thing. 

Second  Pupil— I  don't  think  that  helps  to  show  why  they 
were  poor.  He  may  have  been  very  hungry,  and  they  still  had 
two  more  wishes. 

First  Pupil— I  don't  mean  in  that  way.  He  seemed  to  wish 
for  the  first  thing  he  thought  of  that  he  wanted,  and  did  not 
try  to  see  what  would  be  the  very  best  thing  for  them.  Thfe 
lesson  says  the  man  "exclaimed,"  so  I  don-t  think  he  waited 
to  study  about  it 
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Pupil  i^o.  2  was  satisfied  that  this  view  might  be  taken. 

Pupil — The  wife  seemed  just  ns  thoughtless  as  the  husband, 
and  her  wish  was  still  more  foolish. 

The  characteristics  of  these  old  people  as  shown  by  the  kind 
of  wishes  made,  their  haste  in  making  them,  etc.,  were  brought 
out.  The  second  part  of  the  assignment — what  light  these 
things  throw  upon  the  reasons  the  author  had  for  writing  this 
story — was  left  to  be  worked  out  the  following  day.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  recitation  was  but  one  of  several 
upon  the  same  selection,  as  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  assign- 
ment covered  a  very  small  part  of  the  work  that  should  be 
done  with  such  a  fruitful  lesson. 


LEND    A    HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  hy  Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott.] 


**l40ok  np  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
Look  out  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand." 


OVER  THE  YEARLY  REPORTS. 


The  teachers  of  Maple  Grove  school  were  finishing  their 
yearly  reports.  Column  after  colunn  of  figures  were  spread 
upon  sheet  after  sheet  of  report  blanks.  Weary  were  the 
faces  that  bent  over  the  work;  wearj-  were  the  brains  that 
"averaged  this  and  averaged  that"  Suddenly  Miss  A.  dropped 
her  pen  and  exclaimed  petulantly:  *1  can't  work  another  min- 
ute! I  spend  five  minutes  writing  down  items  and  ten  min- 
utes in  correcting  the  mistakes  I  have  made.  I  wrote  the  at- 
tendance in  the  deportment  column  and  the  'times  tardy''  in 
the  place  for  'days  absent!' "  "  'Misery  loves  company;'  accept 
a  companion  in  woe,"  said  Miss  C. 

"Let  us  rest  ourselves  a  bit; 
Care —  wave  your  hand  to  it," 

She  quoted  airily,  tapping  the  offending  report  to  emphasize 

"care." 

"0-oh!"  cried  Miss  D.,  tragically,  as  a  blot  fell  upon  the 

nearly  completed  page  before  her. 

"Hard  times  these;  a  great  fall  in  ink,"  remarked  Miss  C, 

dolefully. 
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'Isn't  it  just  too  bad?"  Miss  G.  appealed. 

'It  is,  it  is.  Tiet  us  rail  at  the  worid  together/  while  you 
apply  blotter  and  ink  eraser,"  responded  Miss  C. 

'Well,  I  feel  like  'railing,'"  said  Miss  A.,  emphatically.  "I 
think  examinations  are  a  nuisance.  They  wear  out  teachers 
and  pupils  and  set  up  a  false  stai^dard.  Pupils  think  that 
high  per  cents,  are  the  end  and  aim  of  school  life.  They  study 
just  for  examination.  Progressive  teachers  are  doing  away 
with  promotion  upon  examination.  They  promote  upon  the 
teachers'  recommendation.  I  know  what  my  pupils  can  do. 
I  don*t  need  to  spend  hours  and  hours  of  valuable  time  and 
strength  poring  over  papers  xnd  making  out  reports  Just  to 
find  out  what  I  already  know.  My  pupils  looked  so  tired  and 
worried  that  I  felt  like  telling  them  to  put  their  examination 
papers  in  the  stove,  for  I  knew  who  could  be  promoted.  Ex- 
aminations are  away  behind  the  times,  and  if  we  weren't  out 
here  in  the  woods  we  would  not  have  them." 

"Please  turn  your  back  a  moment,"  requested  Miss  C.  "I 
wished  to  see  if  moss  had  grown  on  it  while  you  were  grading 
papei-s  here  in  the  woods,"  she  added  with  mock  gravity. 

"You  needn't  make  fun,"  said  Miss  A.,  with  rising  color, 
continuing  recklessly:  "Examinations  are  a  nuisance;  they 
are  worse,  they  are  really  wicked;  they  promote  dishonesty. 
They  invite  pupils  to  cheat.  I  think  some  of  mine  have  higher 
marks  than  they  deserve;  they  have  to  sit  quite  close  together, 
and  a  side  glance  at  a  neighbor's  paper  may  give  the  bit  of 
information  needed.  Then  a  few  have  less  than  they  deserve, 
for  they  can  neither  memorize  nor  express  things  well  in  writ- 
ing. So  these  per  cents,  are  unjust  after  all  the  hard  work  in 
getting  them.  Examinations  are  a  temptation  to  teachers, 
toQ.  One  hates  to  have  other  teachers  pluming  themselves 
upon  getting  higher  class  averages.  Some  one  said  that  Miss 
K.,  of  L.  schools,  always  has  such  high  averages  because  she 
purposely  spends  most  of  the  time  looking  out  of  the  window, 
during  the  examination,  to  give  her  pupils  opportunity  to 
communicate.  Most  of  us  are  tempted  to  drill  along  the  lines 
that  the  examination  questions  are  likely  to  follow." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  D.,  thoughtfully,  looking  up  from  the  fast- 
disappearing  blot,  "Superintendent  Blank  said  he  was  think- 
ing of  trying  some  other  plan  for  promotion  next  year." 
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**Let's  unanimously  ask  him  to  try  promotion  upon  the 
teachers'  recommendation,"  exclaimed  Miss  A.,  impulsively. 

'TVIiss  B.,  you  haven't  said  a  word;  'speak  the  speech,  I  pray 
you.' " 

''Not  quite  as  you  pronounce  it  to  me,  Miss  C.  The  charges 
Against  examinations  have  good  foundation,  but  let  us  look 
before  and  after,'  lest  'we  pine  for  what  is  not'  when  we  have 
burned  our  boats.  On  the  whole,  examinations  have  been  a 
great  benefit  to  me.  I  occasionally  have  trial  examinations 
during  the  year,  because  if  the  pupils  cannot  express  their 
thoughts  correctly  on  paper  both  I  and  they  see  that  the 
work  has  not  been  sufficiently  thorough.  I  received  a  salu- 
tary lesson  at  the  close  of  my  first  school.  I  shed  bitter  tears 
over  the  low  per  cents.,  which  were  as  great  a  surprise  to  me 
as  my  pupils.  I  honestly  thought  my  work  had  been  thor- 
ough.   I  saw  for  myself  the  mistake." 

'^Don't  you  think  the  teacher  knows  who  should  be  pro- 
moted?" asked  Miss  A.,  incredulously. 

"Not  always.  Inexperienced  teachers  are  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken. It  takes  two  figures  to  express  the  years  that  I  have 
taught,  yet  every  term  my  estimate  of  some  pupils  is  modified 
by  their  examination  work.  Just  as  some  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage on  examination,  so  others  appear  at  their  worst  duriag 
recitation.  Compare  the  timid  child  with  one  who  has  an 
abundance  of  self-confidence.  The  one  knows  his  lesson,  but 
becomes  confused  and  fails;  the  other  makes  great  ado  over 
the  one  point  that  he  has  learned  and  comes  off  with  flying 
colors.  But  at  the  examination  the  timid  boy  gets  his  rights. 
Examinations  tend  to  preserve  good  feeling  between  parents 
and  teachers.  Listen  to  these  figures:  Arithmetic,  40  per 
cent;  language,  60  per  cent;  geography,  50  per  cent;  spelling, 
75  per  cent.;  reading,  70  per  cent;  writing,  65  per  cent;  com- 
bined average,  60  per  cent.  That  is  the  record  of  Christopher 
Nicholas  X.,  jr.  Now,  suppose  Mrs.  Christopher  Nicholas,  sr., 
calls  and  demands  why  her  offspring  goeth  not  onward  and 
upward  in  the  grades.  I  cannot  say,  'My  dear  Mrs.  X.,  your 
son  is  a  lazy  dunce!'  But  I  can  3ay  blandly,  'Here  are  your 
son's  examination  papers;  you  may  compare  them  with  oth- 
ers in  the  class.'  Thus  I  retire  behind  breastworks,  for  the 
papers  speak  unpalatable  truths  for  me.     She  sees  for  herself 
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that  his  work  is  below  par,  and  feels  less  resentment  toward 
me.  But,  clear  as  the  case  is,  if  he  remained  in  his  grade 
solely  upon  my  recommendation,  the  X/s  are  hot-headed  and 
would  insist  it  was  spite.  The  boy  would  feel  home  influence 
and  be  hard  to  deal  with  next  year.  As  to  tempting  teachers,, 
would  not  the  temptation  to  ^recommend'  certain  pupils  be 
quite  as  strong  as  any  other?  Here  is  Bert  Bragfello;  his 
average  is  73  per  cent  Shall  I  recommend  that  he  pass  to 
your  room  on  trial,  Miss  A?" 

'Tlease  don't,"  came  with  prompt  candor.  "Two  of  those 
who  came  on  trial  were  a  drag  all  year." 

'Tes,  but  his  parents  think  his  pertness  is  smartness.  They 
do  not  understand  why  he  falls  below,  and  will  be  disappoint- 
ed and  dissatisfied.  When  he  was  in  the  first  year  grade  Mis& 
G.  was  delighted  because  he  received  80  per  cent,  in  spelling. 
With  pardonable  pride  she  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Bragfello, 
Fancy  her  feelings  when  he  said:  'Only  80  per  cent!  Why, 
he  tells  me  he  gets  100  per  cent  every  recitation!'  Probably 
he  gives  the  same  impression  of  his  daily  work  nowadays. 
Does  not  the  examination  help  the  teacher  to  stand  by  her 
convictions  in  such  cases?  One  can't  help  remembering  that 
he  is  a  trustee's  son.  Do  you  think  Miss  K.,  of  L.,  would  hes- 
itate to  recommend  him?" 

"But,"  urged  Miss  A.,  "you  know  he  could  not  do  the  work." 

"No,  I  cannot  say  positively  that  he  could  not  You  say 
Carrie  T.  has  done  satisfactory  work.  She  went  to  you  on 
trial,  with  an  average  of  72  per  cent  I  think  it  best  for  him 
to  remain  in  the  same  grade  for  half  a  year,  at  least  But  I 
cannot  say,  if  his  latent  energy  was  roused,  that  he  would 
not  succeed  if  promoted  now.  If  his  parents  insist,  it  is  prob- 
able that  Superintendent  Blank  will  consent  to  have  him  go 
to  you  on  trial,  with  the  understanding  that  if  his  daily  work 
and  the  first  examination  are  not  satisfactory  he  must  be  de- 
moted. Suppose  there  was  no  examination;  then  it  would  be 
your  word  against  his  about  his  daily  work. 

"As  to  dishonest  pupils,  those  who  cheat  during  examina- 
tion will  do  so  during  recitation.  Would  you  say  abandon 
recitations  because  some  pupils  copy  neighbors'  work  or  peep 
in  their  books?  Doesn't  our  work  lie  in  trying  to  raise  the 
standard  of  honor;  to  lead  the  pupils  to  realize  that  high  per 
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cents,  undeserved  are  a  discredit;  to  foster  that  sort  of  up- 
rightness which  was  evinced  by  the  boy  who,  when  a  com- 
panion said,  The  teacher  can't  see  you,'  replied,  *Yes,  but  I 
Boe  myself?'  I  claim  for  the  arraigned  examination  that  it 
helps  pupils  by  making  them  more  exact,  and  occasionally 
showing  them  their  own  shortcomings  in  black  and  white.  It 
hdps  the  teacher  by  giving  evidence  to  her  and  the  patrons 
of  the  thoroughness  of  her  work.  It  helps  the  superintendent 
by  giving  him  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  schooL  So  I  am 
not  ready  to  say  'away  with  examination  T" 

'*Well,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still,"  said  Miss  A.,  reso- 
lutely, "and  I  propose  that  when  we  hand  in  these  reports  we 
ask  Superintendent  Blank  to  try  one  year  without  them." 

*lt  would  be  a  good  plan  to  discuss  it  We  should  each  lend 
a  hand  to  help  the  world  to  grow  better.  I  shall  lend  mine 
to  aid  in  making  the  examination  what  it  should  be;  for,  with 
all  its  faults,  ^  cling  to  it  still,' "  said  Miss  B.  pleasantly,  a» 
she  wrote  60  per  cent  upon  the  card  that  certified  that  Chris- 
topher NicholaB  X.  was  to  remain  in  the  same  grade. 

Kind  reader  which  side  of  the  discussion  would  you  take? 


DEPARTMENT    OF    PEDAGOGY. 

[Conducted  by  AxifOLD  Tompkins.] 


THANATOPSIS. 


The  word  thanatopsis  means  contemplation  of  death,  but 
the  theme  of  the  poem  is  the  power  of  nature  over  all  those 
who  love  her, to  steal  away,  by  sympathy,  the  sharpness  of  the 
bitter  thought  of  death.  In  general,  the  theme  is  the  power 
of  the  sympathetic  spirit  of  nature  over  man;  more  narrowly, 
this  power  in  its  support  of  man  in  his  darker  musings  of  life; 
and  still  more  narrowly,  this  power  in  stealing  away  the 
thoughts  of  the  last  bitter  hour.  And  still  further,  it  is  the 
sublime  aspect  of  nature,  which,  in  this  instance,  has  such 
power.  Thus  we  have  running  through  the  poem  the  solemni- 
ty of  death  fused  with  the  sublimity  of  nature.  These  chime 
together  well,  for  the  solemnity  of  death  is  sublime,  and  the 
sublimity  of  nature  is  solemn.  It  is  this  compound  feeling, 
heightened  into  idealized  emotion,  which  gives  this  selection 
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its  popularity  and  staying  power.  It  is  valued  for  its  emo- 
tional effect,  and  not  for  its  logical  value.  Hence  it  is  a  poem 
—a  feeling  or  complex  of  feeling  heightened  above  our  ordi- 
nary mood  and  enjoyed  for  its  own  sake.  Like  the  song,  we 
hear  again  and  again,  feel  it  again  and  a^aln,  with  no  re- 
wafd  other  than  the  feeling  itself.  If  it  were  valued  for  its 
thought  content,  this  content  would  be  appropriated  and  the 
selection  put  aside;  but,  since  the  selection  is  the  power  to 
idealize  our  feelings,  it  must  be  perpetually  returned  to  for 
that  purpose,  and  it  is  valued  because  it  has  the  power  to 
awaken  activities  of  the  soul  which  are  good  in  themselves, 
and  not  because  of  any  theoretical  value.  Bryant  finds  the 
mind  in  the  mood  expressed  by  these  lines: 

''When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall. 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart. 
Go  forth,"  etc. 

From  this  blighted  condition  the  problem  is  to  have  nature 
give  relief.  To  make  the  feat  which  nature  performs  as  great 
as  possible,  Bryant  makes  the  thought  of  death  as  bitter  as 
possible.  Note  his  blighting,  shuddering  and  sickening  words. 
Since  the  beginning  of  time  the  race  has  striven  to  lighten 
this  pressure,  and  Bryant  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  aching 
heart;  hence  his  poem  must  have  permanence  and  popularity 
over  passing  and  superficial  sentiment,  however  fascinating 
the  music  of  the  verse. 

1.  Now  comes  the  stUl  voice  of  nature  to  steal  away  the 
sharpness — comes  "from  all  around — earth  and  her  waters — 
and  the  depths  of  air."  And  here  the  poem  breaks  down  if 
tried  by  the  didactic,  or  logical,  standard;  for  note  that  the 
first  argument  of  this  still  voice  is  that  the  individual  will  lose 

his  identity: 

"Yet  a  few  days  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course,  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground 
Where  thy  pale  form  is  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean  shall  exist 
Thy  image.    Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
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Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again ; 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mtx  forever  with  the  elements. 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
And  the  sluggish  clod  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share  and  treads*  upon.    The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad  and  pierce  thy  mold." 

What  consolation  in  all  this?  Is  it  not  the  depth  of  de- 
spair? Yet  the  sublimity  of  nature's  forms  and  processes  as 
here  presented  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  in 
a  way  to  steal  away  the  sharpness  ere  we  are  aware.  It  is 
the  voice  of  nature  making  the  argument,  and  nature  can 
^ve  no  hope  ii*  death;  but  she  does  appeal  to  other  feelings, 
which  come  in  and  replace,  to  a  degree,  the  bitter  thoughts. 
Remember  that  Bryant  proposes  only  that  nature  will  steal 
away  the  sharpness. 

2.  Next  the  still  voice  presents  the  magnificence  of  the 
tomb  and  the  distinguished  companions  in  death: 

"Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting  place 

Shalt  thou  retire  alone,  nor  couldst  thou  wish 

Couch  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 

With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings, 

The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good — 

Fair  forms  and  hoary  seers  o^  ages  past, 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulcher.    The  hills. 

Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun — the  vales 

Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between — 

The  venerable  woods — ^rivers  that  move 

In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 

That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  poured  round  all. 

Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man." 

But  what  cares  man  for  magnificent  sepulchre  and  burial 
with  kings?  It  does  not  remove  one  shudder  from  "thoughts 
of  the  last  bitter  hour."  But  the  feeling  of  sublimity  in  the 
complex  form  of  time,  and  space,  and  force  awakened  by  such 
a  view  of  nature  soothes  a  little  the  sickening  thoughts  of  death 
with  which  the  poet  is  careful  to  keep  us  occupied.  The  feel- 
ing of  sublimity  in  this  passage  is  much  more  definite,  com- 
plex and  exalted  than  that  in  the  preceding,  making  the  prop- 
er climax  so  far. 
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3.  The  third  thought  presented  by  the  voice  for  consola- 
tion is  that  of  the  countless  millions  that  have  died: 

'The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.    Take  the  wings 
Of  morning  and  the  Barcan  desert  piei-ce, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings — ^yet  the  dead  are  there; 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone." 

Again,  how  does  the  fact  of  the  death  of  infinite  numbers 
heal  the  '^blight"  that  comes  with  the  thought  of  death?  Such 
logic  from  the  voice  of  nature  avails  nothing,  but  the  sublime 
form  in  which  the  argument  is  put  engages  the  feelings  in 
another  direction.  Note,  too,  how  the  sublimity  has  again  in- 
creased— ^from  the  earth  to  the  infinite  hosts  of  heaven  and 
to  the  beginning  of  the  flight  of  years.  The  sublimity  is  still 
more  complex — sublimity  of  time  and  force  and  solitude  and 
power. 

4.  The  last  effort  of  the  voice  is  similar  to  the  preceding^ 
It  presents  the  thought  that  all  living  and  all  yet  to  live  will 
die. 

The  foregoing  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  lines  along  which 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed.  First,  he  should 
show  how  intensely  Bryant  brings  out  the  bitter  feeling  in 
thinking  of  death.  Second,  he  should  point  out  the  direction 
of  movement  in  the  feelings  from  that  i)oint.  In  doing  this 
the  pupil  should  construct  vividly  and  fully  every  sublime 
image.  The  figures  of  euphemism  should  be  pointed  out,  as 
this  is  a  prominent  means  of  stealing  away  the  sharpness  of 
the  bitter  feeling.  The  slow,  monotonous  and  stately  move- 
ment of  the  blank  verse  should  also  be  explained  by  the  sub- 
lime solemnity  to  be  awakened. 

This  poem,  like  every  other,  has  a  few  central  points  to  be 
worked  upon,  and  the  teacher  needs  to  be  careful  not  to  waste 
time  and  miss  the  message  of  the  poem  by  skipping  about  over 
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its  surface,  asking  questions  about  the  spelling  of  words,  the 
structure  of  sentences  or  other  matters  that  did  not  occupy 
Bryant's  consciousness  in  the  act  of  writing.  The  pupil  must 
live  in  the  sublime  mood  in  which  Bryant  lived,  and  any  ef- 
fort to  ask  all  the  possible  questions  which  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise, touching  everything  that  can  be  questioned,  will  surely 
defeat  the  highest  effect  the  poem  can  produce.  The  law  is 
to  keep  the  eye  single  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  poem; 
abundant  questioning  within  this  scope  can  do  no  harm,  rather 
much  good;  but  when  the  teacher  questions  simply  for  the 
sake  of  questioning,  the  poem's  message  and  art'Vanish. 


IT  IS  STILL  A  QUESTION. 


Touching  the  question  of  science  in  the  high  school,  it  has 
been  affirmed,  as  if  it  had  been  decided  for  all  time,  that,  in 
the  short  time  which  can  be  given  to  science  in  the  high  school, 
one  science  should  be  pursued  rather  than  dissipate  the  en- 
ergy on  several.  For  instance,  that  if  physics  and  chemistry 
can  both  have  but  one  year  it  is  better  to  drop  one  and  pursue 
the  other  continuously;  or,  if  biology  can  have  but  one  year, 
it  is  better  to  choose  either  botany  or  zoology  for  the  whole 
time,  omitting  the  other.  This  latter  question  was  recently 
discussed  in  Chicago  University  by  a  conference  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  The  scientists  of  the 
faculty  were  well  represented,  and  after  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion a  vote  was  taken  as  to  whether,  if  biology  can  be  taught 
but  one  year  in  secondary  schools,  botany  and  zoology  should 
both  be  taught  or  only  one  of  them  pursued  for  the  whole 
time.  The  vote  stood  43  to  5  in  favor  of  pursuing  both. 
Charles  O.  Whitman,  Ph.  D.,  head  professor  of  animal  mor- 
phology, spoke  and  voted  in  favor  of  pursuing  both  studies 
within  the  year. 

All  this  settles  nothing;  it  simply  reopens  the  question,  and 
at  the  same  time  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  are  two  prin- 
cipl<}s  involved  in  the  question:  one,  that  of  pursuing  a  sub- 
ject in  lineal  continuity  till  the  pupil  goes  somewhere  with 
it;  the  other,  that  of  carrying  along  at  the  same  time  closely 
related  subjects  so  that  each  may  support  the  other.  Both 
are  valid  principles,  and  it  seems  that  we  are  in  the  process 
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of  arriving  at  the  truth  by  the  conflict  between  the  two,  as 
all  truth  is  arrived  at  in  this  way.  I  suppose  that  in  univer- 
sity specialization  a  student  would  be  expected  to  devote  a 
year  and  more,  continuously,  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  it  is  just  as  clearly  admitted  that  a  child  in  the 
kindergarten  would  be  expected  to  pursue  both,  along  with 
many  other  linet*.  The  high  school  has  not  passed  out  of  the 
transition  between  the  two,  hence  it  falls  within  the  field  of 
debate.  Since  the  subject  matter  is  the  same  in  both  kinder- 
garten and  university,  there  must  be  something  in  the  pupil's 
development*  which  makes  the  difference.  It  is  a  psycholog- 
ical question,  and  not  a  biological  one.    What  is  it? 


ORIGrNALITY  IN  SCHOOL  WORK. 


Recently  Superintendent  Draper  addressed  the  teachers  of 
Cook  county,  Illinois,  and,  by  request,  spoke  on  the  work  being 
done  in  the  Cleveland  schools.  He  said  they  had  abolished 
the  regular  examinations,  had  dropped  some  inefficient  teach- 
ers and  were  trying  to  help  advance  ell  those  who  had  promise 
in  them;  and  that  science,  literature  and  history  had  been  put 
down  through  the  primary  grades,  and  many  other  good  things 
in  the  line  of  enriching  the  course  and  saving  the  child.  He 
modestly  and  properly  claims  nothing  new  in  what  they  are 
doing;  that  they  were  only  trying  to  move  with  the  best 
thought  of  the  age — trying  to  get  into  the  procession,  at  least 
in  the  middle.  I  think  one  or  more  schools  could  have  been 
found  in  Indiana  a  dozen  years  ago  that  had  abolished  exam- 
inations; that  had  put  science,  literature  and  history  through- 
out its  course  from  the  beginning.  With  Superintendent  Dra- 
per it  is  not  a  question  of  originality,  but  what  is  for  the  good 
of  the  child.  On  second  thought,  it  appears  to  the  observer 
that  he  is  original — perfectly  original — ^in  what  he  is  doing. 
A  superintendent  is  original  every  time  he  dares  to  move 
against  custom  and  tradition  to  do  the  thing  that  needs  to  be 
done.  Plenty  of  superintendents  and  teachers  know,  what 
ought  to  be  done;  know  the  best  thought  of  the  day  on  edu- 
cational issues,  and  yet  they  lack  the  originality— the  originat- 
ing power — ^to  put  the  hand  to  the  work  and  make  it  go.  It 
is  not  originality  in  the  sense  of  first  conceiving  a  thing  that 
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we  80  much  need  in  school  work,  but  the  originality  to  plant 
the  best  educational  thought  in  the  face  of  obstacles. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  TEACHING— ROUSSEAU. 


W.  H.  Payne,  in  speaking  of  Rousseau,  says  that  "Rousseau 
would  say  that  the  short  cut  to  a  good  method  is  a  strong  de- 
sire to  teach;  that  when  the  end  is  clearly  seen  there  will  be 
but  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  direct  route  to  it." 

Rousseau  would  perhaps  have  made  a  poor  out  at  analytic 
didactics,  but  he  gathered  up  its  general  spirit  and  purpose 
with  fervid  eloquence.  It  is  good,  in  this  practical  age,  for 
the  teacher  to  catch  enthusiasm  from  passages  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 

*T[n  the  natural  order  of  things,  all  men  being  equal,  the 
vocation  conmion  to  all  is  the  state  of  manhood,  and  whoeter 
is  well  trained  for  that  cannot  fulfil  badly  any  vocation  which 
depends  upon  it  Whether  my  pupQ  be  destined  for  the  army, 
the  church  or  the  bar  matters  little  to  me.  Before  he  can 
think  of  adopting  the  vocation  of  his  parents,  nature  calls 
upon  him  to  be  a  man.  How  to  live  is  the  business  I  wish 
to  teach  him.  On  leaving  my  hands  he  will  not,  X  admit,  be 
a  magistrate,  a  soldier  or  a  priest;  first  of  all,  he  will  be  a 
man.  All  that  a  man  ought  to  be  he  can  be,  at  need,  as  weU 
as  any  one  else  can.  Fortune  will  in  vain  alter  his  position, 
but  he  will  always  occupy  his  own.    ♦     ♦    ♦ 

*We  think  only  of  preserving  the  child;  this  is  not  enough. 
We  ought  to  teach  him  to  preserve  himself  when  he  is  a  man ; 
to  bear  the  blows  of  fate;  to  brave  both  wealth  and  wretched- 
ness; to  live,  if  need  be,  among  the  snows  of  Iceland  or  upon 
the  burning  rock  of  Malta.  In  vain  you  take  precautions 
against  his  dying — he  must  die  after  all;  and  if  his  death  be 
not,  indeed,  the  result  of  those  very  precautions,  they  are  none 
the  less  mistaken.  It  is  less  important  to  keep  him  from  dy- 
ing than  to  teach  him  how  to  live.  To  live  is  not  merely  to 
breathe;  it  is  to  act.  It  is  to  make  use  of  our  organs,  of  our 
senses,  of  our  faculties,  of  all  the  powers  that  bear  witness  to 
us  of  our. own  existence.  He  who  has  lived  most  is  not  he 
who  has  numbered  the  most  years,  but  he  who  has  been  the 
most  truly  conscious  of  what  life  is.    A  man  may  have  him 
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self  buried  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  who  died  from  the 
hour  of  his  birth.  He  would  haye  gained  something  by  going 
to  his  grave  in  his  youth,  if  up  to  that  time  he  had  only  lived." 


ARITHMETICAL  CREED. 


O.  T.  Bright,  superintendent  of  Cook  county,  Illinois,  in  a 
call  for  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  outside  of  Chicago,  says: 
We  have  thus  far  agreed  upon  the  following  articles  for  an 
Arithmetic  Creed: 

Article  L  All  operations  which  should  be  taught  to  chil- 
dren in  number  can  be  perfor  ned  with  numbers  of  things. 

Article  IL  The  subjects  to  be  taught  in  arithmetic,  the 
terms  to  be  used  and  the  processes  to  be  employed  shall  be 
determined  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  and  not  from 
that  of  the  educated  adult 

Article  UI.  In  determining  what  shall  be  taught  in  arith- 
metic we  should  be  able  to  show  that  any  topic  is 

(a)  Practical;  that  is,  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  affairs  of 
life,  or  that  it  is 

(b)  Disciplinary;  that  is,  that  it  insures  mental  growth  and 
mental  strength. 

Article  IV.  We  condemn  the  giving  of  work  in  arithmetic 
under  the  name  of  "examples"  for  which  conditions  stated  in 
problems  cannot  be  made.  For  instance,  complicated  exam- 
ples in  complex  or  comi)ound  fractions. 

Article  V.  Definition  and  rule  should  be  required  only 
when  the  thing  to  be  defined  or  the  process  under  the  rule  is 
thoroughly  understood.  Hence  definitions  and  rules  should 
close,  not  begin,  a  subject.  They  should  be  made  by  the  stu- 
dents. 

Article  VI.    Lessons  in  arithmetic  should  not  be  assigned 

for  home  study. 

Article  VH.  Operations  in  arithmetic  which  have  become 
obsolete  or  have  never  existed  elsewhere  in  the  world  should 
become  obsolete  in  the  school  room. 

Article  Vin.  Problems  in  arithmetic  should  employ  the 
best  effort  of  the  pupil,  but  should  never  go  beyond  it.  He 
grows  through  what  he  does  for  himself.  The  skiUful  teacher 
secures  and  diiects  his  best  efforts. 
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SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  WHAT  SHALL  BE  TAUGHT  IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


1.  Fundamental  operations — four  or  five,  according  to  yonr 
faith.  Numbers  used  to  be  within  the  comprehension  of  pu- 
pils. First,  correctness,  then  rapidity  in  work.  Use  of  fed- 
eral money  included  in  the  foregoing. 

2.  Measurements — ^lines,  surfaces,  solids.  In  measurement 
of  surfaces  platting  to  a  scale.  (Actual  measurements  by  the 
children.) 

8.  Denominate  tables,  such  as  are  in  common  use,  and  rel- 
ative value  of  units.  Tables  learned  by  actual  measurement 
so  far  as  practicable.  Addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  of  denomi- 
nate numbers,  obsolete. 

4.  Fractions — ^that  occur  in  the  world.  Keep  the  fractions 
within  the  range  of  the  multiplication  table,  or  such  numbers 
as  the  children  can  manage  mentaU3%  The  change^  in  frac- 
tions should  be  thought  out,  not  brought  about  by  mechanical 
process.  Nine-tenths  of  the  work  in  fractions  should  be  men- 
tal— ^yes,  nineteen-twentieths. 

5.  Decimal  fractions  and  percentage.  Discard  all  super- 
fluous terms.  Omit  three-fourths  of  the  separate  topics  in 
percentage,  but  thoroughly  teach  the  principles. 

6.  Squares  and  square  root.  Cubes  and  cube  root — the 
latter  only  with  numbers  such  that  the  cube  root  may  be 
thought  out  easily,  as  8,  27,  64,  125. 

7.  Mensuration — ^limited  extent. 

The  comparison  of  numbers  and  the  thorough  understand- 
ing of  ratio  and  the  use  of  the  term  should  begin  with  second 
grade  work  and  extend  through  the  entire  course. 

Establish  certain  principles  and  then  stick  by  them.  As  (a) 
like  numbers  only  can  be  united — added,  (b)  A  product  must 
be  like  the  multiplicand,  (c)  A  dividend  must  be  greater  than 
its  divisor,  etc.     

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journai,  by  the  ISth  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  OccasionaUy  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable, 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 

When  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed.  3 
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THE    SCHOOL    ROOM. 

Coaductrd  by  Gbokob  P.  Bass,  Editor  of  The  Yonnir  People. 


LETTER  WRITING. 


> 

Almost  everyone,  some  time  in  life,  will  need  to  write  one 
or  more  letters.  Nothing  so  quickly  and  accurately  tells  char- 
acter as  does  a  letter.  One  who  can  write  bright  and  enter- 
taining letters  is  a  valuable  person  to  his  friends  and  others 
who  may  have  the  privilege  of  reading  his  letters.  He  helps 
to  lift  them  on  to  a  higher  plane  of  life.  He  who  can  write 
good  business  letters  is  a  rery  important  person  in  any  busi- 
ness. 

All  this  makes  this  a  very  important  and  "practical"  sub- 
ject, even  when  measured  by  the  commercial  standard  of  prac- 
tical Yet  it  is  said  that  there  are  very  few  people  who  can 
write  good  letters.  Some  say  that  it  is  a  much  neglected  sub- 
ject We  cannot  believe  this,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  school  of 
any  standing  that  does  not  announce  in  its  course  of  study 
^letter  writing."  Knowing  how  careful  teachers  are  to  try  to 
carry  out  what  the  course  of  study  calls  for,  we  must  say  that 
the  subject  is  not  neglected.  We  shall  need  to  look  for  the 
cause  of  the  lack  of  ability  to  write  letters  in  some  other  re- 
gion than  that  of  neglect. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  great  trouble  is  the  pupils  are  com- 
pelled to  write  before  they  have  anything  to  say  or  any  worthy 
reason  for  saying  it.  They  write  for  the  teacher.  She  has 
asked  them  to  write  not  less  than  four  pages.  We  heard  a 
pupil  say,  once,  that  he  was  going  to  write  as  large  a  hand  as 
he  could,  because  it  would  fill  the  pi-ge  sooner,  and  he  would 
the  sooner  fulfil  the  requirements  of  his  teacher.  A  false  pur- 
pose had  been  set  for  him,  vi2.,  to  fill  four  pages.  Who,  in 
actual  life,  ever  set  such  a  purpose  for  writing  a  letter?  Many 
of  us  have  "wondered"  what  to  say  to  accomplish  what  we 
wished.  I  might  wish  my  friend  to  visit  me  durmg  vacation. 
I  say,  111  write  to  him  and  invite  him  to  come.  Then  I  begin 
to  think  what  I  can  say  to  influence  him  to  come.  I  must 
make  my  home  as  attractive  to  him  as  possible.  I  must  know 
him,  or  I  shall  not  know  what  to  say.  I  happen  to  know  that 
he  is  very  fond  of  fishing,  swimming  and  rowing.  I  tell  him 
of  the  beautiful  lakes  full  of  fish  near  my  home.    I  know  he 
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needs  rest.  I  tell  him  how  quiet  my  home  is,  how  he  will  not 
be  bothered  with  the  noise  and  bustle  of  business  in  his  city. 
He  nee^s  an  exhilarating  atmosphere.  My  home  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  mountains,  as  well  as  lakes.  So  I  write  him,  al- 
ways holding  my  purpose  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  condition  of 
the  recipient  of  my  letter,  and  always  considering  what  will 
arouse  his  will. 

Since  we  must  do  this,  why  not  let  the  pupil  see  that  he 
must  do  the  same?  If  my  purpose  had  been  simply  to  de- 
scribe my  home,  so  that  he  might  see  it  as  it  is,  my  letter 
would  have  been  different,  or  if  I  had  described  it  in  its  be- 
coming what  it  now  is,  my  letter  would  have  been  different 
from  the  others,  or  if  I  had  tried  to  prove  to  him  that  it  is  a 
more  healthful  place  than  the  city,  it  would  have  been  still 
different.  But  in  all,  my  purpose  and  my  friend's  conditions, 
and  the  means  by  which  I  could  reach  him,  would  have  been 
constantly  in  mind. 

]^w,  since  these  are  the  mental  steps  that  must  be  taken  in 
constructing  a  letter,  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  see 
that  the  proper  conditions  are  supplied  to  cause  the  pupils 
to  take  such  steps.  As  we  see  it,  this  should  be  done  first, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  no  writing  in  it.  It  is  a  thinking 
process.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  put  these  points  into 
language  form.  This  part  is  not  neglected;  the  other,  we 
think,  is.  Everybody  teaches  the  parts  of  a  letter — the  head- 
ing, address,  salutation,  body,  conclusion,  superscription,  etc., 
the  folding,  sealing,  stamping,  etc.,  but  all  do  not  teach  the 
thought  back  of  each  form.  The  forms  are  taught  as  arbi- 
trary forma  How  many  pupils  know  when  to  use  a  comma, 
and  when  to  use  a  colon  and  a  dash  after  the  name  of  the 
person  addressed  in  opening  a  letter?  Do  they  know  whether 
to  close  with  'TTours  respectfully,"  'TTours  truly,"  '^ours  sin- 
cerely^' or  "Yours  fraternally"?  There  is  too  little  stress 
placed  on  what  to  say  and  why  we  are  to  say  it  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  follow  this  with  a  discussion  of  sets  of  specific  con- 
ditions under  which  pupils  might  be  asked  to  write  letters. 


"KEEPING  IN." 


We  thought  that  this  very  bad  habit  was  obsolete,  but  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks  we  have  heard  of  pupils  being  kept  after 
school  to  "make  up"  what  they  had  "missed"  during  the  day. 
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We  said  that  this  is  a  bad  habit  We  meant  it.  What  are- 
its  effects?  It  emphasiries  the  point  that  pupils  must  get 
their  lessons  in  order  to  say  them.  Since  they  get  them  for  thi^^ 
purpose,  the  ODly  lasting  effect  on  the  pupil  is  that  his  power 
to  get  the  words  is  strengthened,  while  his  power  to  get 
thought  is  weakened.  He  also  forms  the  bad  habit  of  for- 
getting a  thing  as  soon  as  he  has  said  it.  So,  this  keeping  in 
does  not  have  even  the  santition  of  those  who  would  "strength- 
en the  memory."  It  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  teacher,  who  is- 
already  tired  enough,  and  Avho  needs  the  rest,  that  she  may  do 
a  good  day's  work  to-morrow. 

Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  school  that  is  doing  excellent 
work.  Many  teachers  visit  this  school  and  have  much  to  say 
in  its  praise.  "But  how  does  she  get  such  results!"  exclaims 
one.  "Oh,"  says  another,  "she  keeps  them  in  and  makes  them 
learn."  We  have  always  thought  that  the  "splendid  results" 
were  not  the  effect  of  '^e^ping  in,"  but  of  good  teaching.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  they  were  kept  in  and  treated  to  some 
good  teaching.  We  must  insist  that  the  satisfactory  results 
came  not  from  the  '^keeping  in,"  but  in  spite  of  it.  The  poor- 
est teachers  we  ever  saw  "kept  in"  the  most  frequently.  This- 
shows  that  the  mere  "keeping  in"  cannot  produce  good  re- 
sults. It  is  said  that  the  United  States  chews  more  wax  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  surpasses  many  other  na- 
tions in  many  other  things.  Now,  are  we  to  infer  that  chew- 
ing wax  is  the  cause  of  its  greatness? 


"MENTAL  ARITHMETIC." 


Arithmetic  is  all  mental.  But  the  so-called  old-fashion  men- 
tal arithmetic  had  many  good  points,  with  some  drawbacks. 
Why  not  retain  the  good  points?  The  best  teachers  do.  It 
is  such  a  simple  thing  to  do  that  it  seems  strange  that  anyone 
should  fail  to  do  it.  Why  should  a  slate  and  a  pencil  be  used 
by  a  seventh-grade  pupil  in  order  to  find  the  cost  of  a  barrel 
of  flour  at  3  cents  a  pound?  He  can  see  that  three  times  six 
are  eighteen,  and  that  three  times  nineteen  tens  are  fifty- 
seven  tens;  eighteen,  or  one  ten  and  eight  units,  added  to  this 
is  ^ve  hundred  eighty-eight  A  little  practice  of  this  sort  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  "think"  the  answer  just  as  accurately  and 
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much  more  rapidly  than  by  writing  the  whole  solution.  Why 
should  he  use  the  long  division  form  to  find  what  a  barrel  of 
^our  costs  when  49  pounds  cost  |1.47?  Just  a  little  thinking 
will  enable  him  to  see  that  49  pounds  is  just  one-fourth  of  a 
barrel.  So  a  barrel  will  cost  four  times  |1.47.  He  thinks 
and  works  without  penciil:  "Four  times  fourteen  tens  are 
fifty-six  tens;  four  times  seven  are  twenty-eight;  fifty-six. tens 
plus  two  tens  and  eight  units  ar%  fifty-eight  tens  and  eight 
tinits.  A  barrel  costs  |5.S8."  These  suggest  only  one  of  the 
^ood  points  in  "mental  arithmetic,"  but  when  this  one  is  car- 
ried out  to  its  legitimate  end  (mind,  not  bitter  end),  it  will 
-cover  a  multitude  of  cases  that,  as  often  disposed  of,  are  sins, 

EXERCISES. 

1.  A  room  is  18  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide.  How  many 
yards  of  carpeting  a  yard  wide  will  it  take  to  cover  it?  (How 
«easy!    Yet  how  hard  some  pupils  are  allowed  to  make  it!) 

2.  This  room  is  12  feet  high;  how  many  square  yards  of 
plastering  in  one  end  wall?  I  wish  to  paint  the  ceiling;  how 
much  will  it  cost  at  12  1-2  cents  a  square  yard? 

3.  If  fourteen  horses  cost  |1,680,  what  does  one  cost?  (No 
^long  division.")  See  how  easy  this  is!  Fourteen  into  six- 
teen, once  and  two  over;  fourteen  into  twenty-eight,  two 
times.  He  has  seen  the  answer  long  before  this.  Let  him 
^ve  it 

4.  Paid  182.50  for  75  yards  of  carpet  What  was  this  a 
yard?  Looks  difficult,  but  it  is  not.  Look  again;  82  is  how 
much  more  than  75?  Seven.  Now  look  and  think  a  little. 
The  pupil's  face  brightens;  he  has  the  answer.  He  has  not 
guessed  it,  either.  He  has  thought  correctly.  "But  he  should 
learn  to  express  his  thinking,"  says  one.  True.  We  are  not 
objecting  to  this.  We  wish  him  to  do  some  sharp,  quick,  ac- 
curate thinking  first  How  this  does  sharpen  the  arithmetic 
appetite! 

5.  I  had  751-2  acres  of  land  and  sold  50  per  cent  of  it; 
how  many  acres  did  I  sell?  "Oh,  one  half  of  it,"  says  the  pupil. 
Yes,  but  how  many  acres?  He  now  proceeds  to  reduce  751-2 
to  halves!  "Tut,  tut,  tut,"  says  the  teacher.  The  pupil  looks 
surprised.  But  the  teacher  asks  what  the  half  of  75  is,  and 
the  pupil  answers  promptly  37  1-2.     "Well,"  says  the  teacher, 
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"what  is  the  half  of  a  half?'    The  pupil  said  one-quarter,  and 
added :    "Oh,  I  see !    The  half  of  75 1-2  is  37  3-4." 

Such  work  as  this  will  set  the  pupils  "a-thinking,"  and  they 
will  soon  be  able  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  if  the 
teacher  will  give  them  a  chance  to  do  it 


FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 


1.    Subject The  Cattle  Train 

**Bl$S8ed  are  the  mercifuly  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 

"Somewhere  above  Fitchburg,  as  we  stopped  for  twenty 
minutes  at  a  station,  I  amused  myself  by  looking  out  of  a  win- 
dow at  a  waterfall  which  came  tuir.bling  over  the  rocks  and 
spread  into  a  wide  pool  that  flowed  up  to  the  railway.  Close 
by  stood  a  cattle  train,  and  the  mournful  sounds  that  came 
from  it  touched  my  heart. 

'Tull  in  the  hot  sun  stood  the  cars,  and  every  crevice  of 
room  betweeifthe  bars  across  the  doorways  was  filled  with 
pathetic  noses,  snuffing  eagirly  at  the  sultry  gusts  that  blew 
by,  with  now  and  then  a  fresher  breath  from  the  pool  that  lay 
dimpling  before  them.  How  they  must  have  suffered,  in  sight 
of  water,  with  the  cool  dash  of  the  fall  tantalizing  them,  and 
not  a  drop  to  wet  their  poor,  parched  throats! 

"The  cattle  lowed  dismally  and  the  sheep  tumbled  one  over 
the  other  in  their  frantic  attempts  to  reach  the  blessed  air, 
bleating  so  plaintively  the  while  that  I  was  tempted  to  get 
out  and  see  what  I  could  do  for  them.  But  the  time  was  near- 
ly up,  and  while  I  hesitated  two  little  girls  appeared  and  did 
the  kind  deed  better  than  I  could  have  done  it. 

'1  could  not  hear  what  they  said,  but  as  they  worked  away 
so  heartily  their  little  tanned  faces  grew  lovely  to  me,  in  spite 
of  their  old  hats,  their  bare  feet  and  their  shabby  gowns. 
One  pulled  off  her  apron,  spread  it  on  the  grass,  and,  emptying 
upon  it  the  berries  from  her  pail,  ran  to  the  pool  and  returned 
with  it  dripping  to  hold  it  up  to  the  suffering  sheep,  who 
stretched  their  hot  tongues  gratefully  to  meet  it,  and  lapped 
the  precious  water  with  an  eagerness  that  made  little  bare- 
foot's  task  a  hard  one. 

"But  to  and  fro  she  ran,  rever  tired,  though  the  small  pail 
was  so  soon  empty,  and  her  friend  meanwhile  pulled  great 
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handfuls  of  clover  and  grass  for  the  cows,  and,  having  no  pail, 
filled  her  'picking  dish'  with  water  to  throw  on  the  poor  dusty 
noses  appealing  to  her  through  the  bars.  I  wish  I  could  have 
told  those  tender-hearted  children  how  beautiful  their  com- 
passion made  that  hot,  noisy  place,  j»nd  what  a  sweet  picture 
I  took  away  with  me  of  those  two  little  sisters  of  charity." 

— Louisa  M.  Alcott 


2.     Subject A  Sermon  in  Rhymk 

^^Not  what  toe  give  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  tare."— LowEi,!,. 

If  you  have  a  friend  worth  loving. 
Love  him.    Yes,  and  let  him  know 

That  you  love  him,  ere  life's  evening 
Tinge  his  brow  with  sunset  glow. 

Why  should  good  m  ords  ne'er  be  said 

Of  a  friend — till  he  is  dead? 

If  you  hear  a  song  that  thi  ills  you, 

Sung  by  any  child  of  song 
Praise  it.    Do  not  let  the  singer 

Wait  deserved  praises  long. 
Why  should  one  who  thrills  your  heart  i 

I-rfick  the  joy  you  niay  imprrt? 

If  you  hear  a  prayer  that  moves  you  , 

By  its  humble,  pleading  tone, 
Join  it     Do  not  lot  the  seeker 

Bow  before  his  Crod  alone. 
Why  should  not  your  brother  share 
The  strength  of  -'two  or  three"  in  prayer? 

If  you  see  the  hot  tears  falling 

From  a  brother's  weeping  eyes. 
Share  them;  and  by  kindly  sharing 

Own  your  kinship  with  the  skies.  '    . 

Why  should  any  one  be  glad 
When  a  brother's  heart  is  sad? 

If  a  silvery  laugh  goes  rippling 

Through  the  sunshine  on  his  face. 
Share  it.     'Tis  the  wise  man's  saying — 

For  both  grief  and  joy  a  place. 
There's  health  and  goodness  in  the  mirth 
In  which  an  honc.'st  laugh  has  birth. 
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If  your  work  is  made  more  easy 

By  a  friendly  helping  hand, 
Say  so.    Speak  out  brave  and  truly, 

Ere  the  darkness  veil  the  land. 
Should  a  brother  workman  dear 
Falter  for  a  word  of  cheer? 

Scatter  thus  your  seeds  of  kindness, 

All  enriching  as  you  go — 
Leave  them.    Trust  the  Harvest  Giver, 

FTe  will  make  each  seed  to  grow. 
So  until  its  happy  end, 
Your  life  shall  never  lack  a  friend. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


3. A  Russian  Legend 

"TAc  gates  of  heaven  are  closed  to  him  who  comes  alone/* 

"There  was  an  old  woman  who  for  many  centuries  suffered 
tortures  in  the  flames  of  hell,  for  she  had  been  a  great  sinner 
during  her  earthly  life.  One  day  she  saw  far  away  in  the 
distance  an  angel  taking  liis  flight  thiough  the  blue  skies,  and 
with  the  whole  strength  •.>f  her  voice  she  called  to  him.  The 
call  must  have  been  desperate,  for  the  angel  stopped  in  his 
flight  and,  coming  down  to  her,  asked  her  what  she  wanted. 

"'When  you  reach  the  throne  of  God,'  she  said,  *tell  Him 
that  a  miserable  creature  has  suffered  more  than  she  can  bear, 
and  that  she  asks  the  Lord  to  be  delivered  from  these  tor- 
tures.' 

"The  angel  promised  to  do  so,  and  flew  away.  When  he  had 
transmitted  the  message  God  said: 

"  'Ask  her  whether  she  had  done  any  good  to  anyone  during 
her  life.' 

"The  old  woman  straiued  her  memory  in  search  of  a  good 
action  during  her  sinful  past,  and  all  at  once:  'IVe  got  one,' 
she  joyfully  exclaimed;  'one  day  I  gave  a  carrot  to  a  hungry 
beggar.' 

"The  angel  reported  the  answer. 

"  'Take  a  carrot,'  said  God  to  the  angel,  'and  stretch  it  out  to 
her.  Let  her  grasp  it,  and  if  the  plant  is  strong  enough  to 
draw  her  out  from  hell  she  f^hall  be  saved.' 

"This  the  angel  did.  The  poor  old  woman  clung  to  the 
carrot.    The  angel  began  to  pull,  and  lo!  she  began  to  rise. 
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But  when  her  body  was  half  out  of  the  flames  she  felt  a 
weight  at  her  feet.  Another  sinner  was  clinging  to  her.  She 
kicked,  but  it  did  not  help.  The  sinner  would  not  let  go  his 
hold,  and  the  angel,  continuing  to  pull,  was  lifting  them  both. 
But  lo!  another  sinner  clung  to  them,  and  then  a  third,  and 
more,  and  always  more — a  chain  of  miserable  creatures  hung 
at  the  old  woman's  feet.  The  angel  never  ceased  pulling.  It 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  heavier  than  the  small  carrot  could 
support,  and  they  were  all  lifted  in  the  air.  But  the  old 
woman  suddenly  took  fright.  Too  many  people  were  availing 
themselves  of  her  last  chance  of  salvation,  and,  kicking  and 
pushing  those  who  were  clinging  to  her,  she  exclaimed:  'Let 
me  alone;  hands  off;  the  carrot  is  mine.'  No  sooner  had  she 
pronounced  this  word  *mine'  than  the  tiny  stem  broke,  and 
they  all  fell  back  to  hell,  and  forever." — ^Educational  Inde- 
pendent. 

4.     Subject         -         -         -        *'A  Word  About  Ci^othes" 

**Man  looktth  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looktth  on  the  heart.^^ 
1)0  clothes  make  a  boy?  Sometimes.  I  knew  of  a  boy  who 
was  made  by  his  clothes.  I  will  tell  you.  He  had  a  chum  at 
school  whose  parents  were  poor,  and  who  was  obliged  to  dress 
coarsely  and  plainly.  He  could  have  offered  his  intimate 
friend  better  clothes,  but  that  would  have  wounded  the  heart 
that  he  loved.  What  should  he  do?  His  friend  dressed 
coarsely  but  neatly.  He  resolved  that  he  would  wear  exactly 
such  clothes  as  his  friend  could  afford,  and  dress  as  nearly 
like  him  as  possible.  His  parents  liked  his  sense  of  brotherly 
kindness  and  his  true  heart.  The  act  was  a  lesson.  It  taught 
him  the  nobleness  of  self-sacrifice.  As  he  grew  older  he 
seemed  to  think  but  little  of  his  own  gratification — a  true 
mark  of  a  gentleman.  He  loved  others  more  than  himself. 
This  caused  him  to  be  beloviid,  and  when  at  last  the  people  of 
bis  city  and  State  wanted  a  man  for  a  position  of  trust  and 
honor,  they  selected  him.  (Jlothes  make  nothing  but  clothes, 
as  a  rule,  but  they  show  character,  and  a  ten-doUar  suit  may 
be  used  to  express  as  much  character  as  one  that  costs  fifty 
dollars.  It  is  neatness,  and  care,  and  taste,  that  makes  good 
clothes;  they  also  make  boys — not  the  tailors.  Do  you  see 
the  principle? — Hezekiah  Butterwcith. 
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S.     Subject        -        -        The  Legend  of  the  Two  Sacks 

*^Out  of  thine  own  mouth  I  will  judge  thee,^^ 

There  is  an  ancient  legend  that  tells  of  an  old  man  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  traveling  from  place  to  place  with  a  sack 
hanging  behind  his  back  \nd  another  in  front  of  him. 

What  do  you  think  these  sacks  were  for?  Well,  I  will  tell 
you. 

In  the  one  behind  him  he  tossed  all  the  kind  deeds  of  his 
friends,  where  they  were  quite  hid  from  view,  and  he  soon 
forgot  all  about  them. 

In  the  one  hanging  round  his  neck,  under  his  chin,  he 
popped  all  the  sins  which  the  people  he  knew  committed,  and 
these  he  was  in  the  habit  of  turning  over  and  looking  at  as  he 
walked  along,  day  by  day. 

One  day,  to  his  surprise,  he  met  a  man  wearing,  just  like 
himself,  a  sack  in  front  iind  one  behind.  He  went  up  to  him 
and  began  feeling  his  sack. 

'What  have  you  got  here,  my  friend?"  he  asked,  giving  the 
sack  in  front  a  good  poke. 

"Stop,  don't  do  that!"  cried  the  other;  "you  spoil  my  good 
things." 

"What  things?"  asked  number  one. 

"Why,  my  good  deeds,"  answered  number  two.  'T.  keep 
them  all  in  front  of  me,  where  I  can  always  see  them  and  take 
them  out  and  air  them.  See,  here  is  the  half  crown  I  put  in 
the  plate  last  Sunday;  and  the  shawl  I  gave  to  the  beggar  girl; 
and  the  mitten  I  gave  to  the  crippled  boy;  and  the  penny  I 
gave  to  the  organ  grinder;  and  here  is  even  the  benevolent 
smile  I  bestowed  on  the  crossing-sweeper  at  my  door;  and — " 

"And  what's  in  the  sack  behind?"  asked  the  first  traveler, 
who  thought  his  companion's  good  deeds  would  never  come 
to  an  end. 

"Tut,  tut,"  said  number  two,  "there  is  nothing  I  care  to  look 
at  in  there!    That  sack  holds  what  I  call  my  mistakes." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your  sack  of  mistakes  is  fuller  than 
the  other,"  said  number  one. 

Number  two  frowned.  He  had  never  thought  that,  though 
he  had  put  what  he  called  liis  "mistakes"  out  of  his  sight, 
everyone  else  could  see  them  still.    An  angry  reply  was  on  his 
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lips,  when  happOy  a  third  traveler — also  carrying  two  sacks, 
as  they  were— overtook  them. 

The  first  two  men  at  once  pounced  on  the  stranger. 

'*What  cargo  do  you  carry  in  your  sack?"  cried  one. 

^Tl/et'S  see  your  goods,"  said  the  other. 

'With  all  my  heart,"  quoth  the  stranger,  '*for  I  have  a 
goodly  assortment,  and  I  like  to  show  them.  This  sack,"  said 
he,  pointing  to  the  one  hanging  in  front  of  him,  "is  full  of  the 
good  deeds  of  others." 

'TTour  sack  looks  nearly  touching  the  ground.  It  must  be  a 
pretty  heavy  weight  to  carry,"  observed  number  one. 

"There  you  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  stranger;  "the  weight 
is  only  such  as  sails  are  to  a  ship  or  wings  are  to  an  eagle. 
It  helps  me  onwards." 

"Well,  your  sack  behind  can  be  of  little  good  to  you,"  said 
number  two,  "for  it  appears  to  be  empty;  and  I  see  it  has  a 
great  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it" 

"T  did  it  on  purpose,"  said  the  stranger,  "for  all  the  evil  I 
hear  of  people  I  put  in  there,  and  it  falls  through  and  is  lost. 
So  you  see  I  have  no  weight  to  drag  me  down  backwards." 

— ^Ed.  Courant. 


EDITORIAL. 


Thb  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachern, 

Wb  regret  that  we  cannot  find  space  in  which  to  mention  all  the  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  programs  of  commencement  exercises  that  come  to 
our  table.  Neither  can  we  find  space  for  the  numerous  reports  of  com- 
mencement exercises  sent  us.  Our  friends  will  please  excuse  us  and 
take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

And  now  England  is  to  have,  not  a  Committee  of  Ten,  but  a  Royal 
Commission,  to  consider  the  best  methods  of  establishing  a  system  of 
secondary  education  in  that  country  and  to  make  recommendations  ac- 
cordingly. But  on  this  commission  are  three  ladies.  Why  were  they 
omitted  in  making  up  our  immortal  decemvirate? 

"The  Law  of  the  Schooi."  is  the  title  of  the  first  article  in  the 
Journal  this  month.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  the  Journal 
has  ever  published  and  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  in  the  state.  It 
goes  to  the  very  center  of  all  school  work  and  its  spirit  should  penetrate 
and  influence  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  person  who  has  to  do  with 
the  schools. 
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Thb  Proceedings  of  the  Inter-National  Cong-ress  of  Cklucation,  held 
under  charge  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Chicago  last 
jear  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  unprecedently  large  and  is  a 
complete  encyclopedia  on  educational  themes.  The  most  important 
topics  are  treaied  by  the  ablest  educators  in  the  country.  It  should  be 
in  every  teacher's  library.  The  fees  for  last  year  fell  far  short  of  pay- 
ing for  this  volume  so  it  is  sold  so  as  to  cover  cost  at  S2.50,  postpaid,  to 
any  address.    Write  to  N.  A.  Calkins,  124  East 80th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WHAT  TO  READ. 


The  following  list  from  the  Observer  may  be  of  service  to  some  reader 
who  is  dazed  by  the  great  number  of  new  books: 
The  best  historical  novel— **Ivanhoe.'* 
The  best  dramatic  novel— **The  Count  of  Monte  Crsto." 
The  best  domestic  novel  -"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 
The  best  marine  novel — **Mr.  Midshipman  Easy.*' 
The  best  country  li  e  novel — **Adam  Bede." 
The  best  military  novel— **Charles  O'Malley." 
The  best  religious  novel — **Ben  Hur." 
The  best  sporting  novel— "Sarchedon." 
The  best  political  novel — '*  Loth  air.** 

The  best  novel  written  for  a  purpose— ** Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin.'* 
The  best  imaginative  novel — **She.** 
The  best  pathetic  novel— "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 
The  best  humorous  novel  -  "The  Pickwick  Papers." 
The  best  Irish  novel—*  Handy  Andy.'* 
The  best  Scotch  novel— "The Heart  of  Midlothian.** 
The  best  English  novel     "Vanity  Fair.** 
The  best  American  novel— "The  Scarlet  Letter.** 
The  best  sensational  novel— "The  Woman  in  White.'* 
The  best  novel  of  all— "Vanity  Fair.** 


WHY  SHE  WAS  KEPT. 


To  a  principal  who  loves  to  open  a  class  room  door  and  find  every- 
body busy  and  happy  and  orderly,  and  the  recitation  animated,  she 
certainly  would  be  a  trial.  To  be  sure  her  room  was  always  full, 
scorching  heat  of  June  and  drizzling  snow  of  November  made  no 
difFereoce,  her  children  came  and  came  ia  time.  But  when  the  princi- 
pal opened  her  door,  with  a  distinguished  visitor  in  his  wake,  ten  to 
one  that  half  the  room  would  be  sitting  sideways  in  their  seats,  while 
a  number  of  feet  were  out  in  the  aisles  instead  of  under  their  desks, 
and  an  undertone  from  a  few  particul  rly  studious  children  pervaded 
the  room;  and  when  the  recitation  progressed,  the  diffident  questions 
of  the  teacher  were  met  with  somewhat  indifferent  answers  from  the 
class.  In  contrast  with  most  of  his  teachers  she  certainly  was  a  trial 
to  the  principal.     But  when  the  distinguished  visitor  had  gone  and  he 
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went  in  ag'ain  to  make  a  serious  business  of  finding-  out  the  conditions 
there,  he  discovered  that  these  children  could  read  and  write  and  spell 
as  well  as  those  in  the  next  room;  that  their  writing  was  more  ^than 
legible  and  that  they  could  do  numbers  as  well  as  the  averag-e  pupil  of 
their  age.  Then  he  breathed  a  long  sigh  of  relief  and  went  out. — Pop. 
Educator. 

The  above  is  not  a  plea  for  disorder,  but  it  does  prove  that  a  person 
may  teach  a  good  school  without  having  absolute  silence  and  perfect 
discipline.  The  essential  thing  is  to  secure  interested  work,  and  this 
done  a  little  irregularly  does  not  matter 


AWARDS. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  paragraph  in  Mr.  Hailmann's  report 
referring  to  the  educational  awards: 

The  system  of  awards  adopte  1  by  the  World's  Fair  authorities  was 
wholly  inadequate.  In  the  selection  of  judges  little,  if  any,  care  was 
taken  to  secure  rea'ly  competent  persons.  At  any  rate,  question  of 
locality  or  represented  interests  appeared  to  play  a  greater  part  than 
the  desire  to  have  a  really  trustworthy  and  instructive  report.  Of 
course,  there  were  among  the  judges  many  worthy  men  and  women, 
but  the  jury  as  a  whole  was  notoriously  unwieldy  and  untrustworthy 
in  its  decisions. 

So  far  as  Indiana  is  concerned,  one  well-intentioned  lady  had  thrown 
upon  her  the  stupendous  task  of  examining,  unaided,  the  work  of  more 
than  one  hundred  schools.  A  certain  learned  gentleman  from  the  Is* 
lands  of  the  Pacific  was  entrusted  with  the  bu  ?iness  of  examining  the 
general  educational  exhibit  of  Indiana.  This  he  accomplished  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  and  crowned  it  with  two  awards,  under  mistaken 
names. 

The  examination  of  private  and  denominational  schools  was  en- 
trusted to  persons  more  or  less  interested  in  the  institutions  they  ex- 
amined, so  that  scarcely  one  of  these  escaped  an  award.  Judging 
from  their  mode  of  procedure,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  if  some  enthu- 
siastic Hoosier  had  deen  assigned  the  pleasant  task  of  cataloguing  the 
public  school  exhibits  of  Indiana,  every  exhibi  or  would  have  been 
decorated  with  a  ribbon. 

When  I  look  over  the  list  and  character  of  the  awards  subjoined  be- 
low and  compare  it  with  my  own  unbiased  judgment  of  the  relative 
excellence  of  Indiana's  school  exhibits,  coupled  with  the  expressed 
judgment  concerning  many  of  these  on  the  part  of  professional  men  of 
unquestioned  ability,  I  am  tempted  to  infer  that  those  who  ultimately 
distributed  the  awards,  listed  the  successful  competitors  at  random. 
At  any  rate  a  large  number  of  remarkably  excellent  exhibits,  excellent 
in  aim,  method,  achievements  and  presentation,  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  list;  and  on  the  othfr  hand,  a  number  of  those  that  are  mentioned 
are  totally  devoid  of  merit. 
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Altogether  the  whole  award  system,  so  far  as  the  educational  exhib- 
its are  concerned,  is  wholly  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  the  awards 
distributed  mean  practically  nothing.  If  under  these  circumstances  it 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  Indiana  was  among  the  foremost 
states  in  the  relative  number  of  awards,  her  people  will  have  ample 
cause  for f  rejoicing. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  BIOGRAPHY. 


The  following  suggestions  given  by  W.  J.  Button,  (an  old  Indiana 
teacher)  to  a  history  class  will  certainly  be  helpful  to  teacher: 

In  making  a  biographical  study  certain  definite  results  should  be 
aimed  at.  Hence  a  plan  fcr  the  study  of  a  great  name  will  be  useful 
The  following  is  suggested:  If  the  subject  is  Patrick  Henry  for  in- 
stance, explore  the  field  of  inquiry  by  the  aid  of  the  followiag  guides: 

1.  His  youth,  education  and  life  preceding  his  entry  upon  a  public 
career. 

2.  The  special  cause  or  causes  which  drew  him  from  private  life 
into  public  life. 

3.  The  chief  events  and  objects  of  his  political  career. 

4.  His  main  characteristics  as  a  public  man 

5.  His  character  as  a  man,  with  appropriate  illustrative  anecdotes. 

6.  His  death. 

7.  In  what  lay  the  secret  of  his  power  for  good  or  evil? 

8.  The  influence  of  his  life  and  deeds  upon  his  time. 

9.  For  what  will  his  name  live  in  history. 

10.  If  he  contributed  to  the  literature  of  his  age,  name  what  you 
consider  the  characteristics  of  his  style,  and  read  from  his  speeches, 
essays  and  poems,  in  illustration  of  his  best  products 

11.  Estimate  of  his  character  and  career  by  his  contemporaries. 

12.  Estimate  of  his  character  and  career  at  the  present  time. 

This  scheme  or  analysis  is  simply  suggestive  and  may  be  varied  to 
suit  the  subject  of  study. 


Thb  National  Educational  Association  meets  this  year  as  heretofore 
announced,  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  a  beautiful  sea  coast  resort  about  30 
miles  from  New  York  City.  The  program  is  a  most  attractive  one  and 
will  command  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  educational 
subjects.  The  railroad  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  for  a  single  fair  plus 
$2,  which  pays  the  association  fee,  and  will  make  the  ticket  good  re- 
turning till  Sept.  1.  The  fare  from  Indianapolis  is  $17-\-$2=$19.  Hun- 
dreds of  Indiana  teachers  should  attend  this  meeting  and  visit  th^ 
great  East. 


North  Manchester  now  feels  confident  that  it  will  secure  the 
million  dollar  university  with  a  normal  department  independently  en- 
dowed. The  powers  that  be  have  offered  the  control  of  this  department 
to  Arnold  Tompkins  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  accept  the  place. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  APRIL. 


Webster— The  Constitution  not  a  Compact.— 1.  Give  the  events 
which  led  Webster  to  deliver  this  oration. 

2.  What  did  Webster  say  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land? 

3.  State  the  conditions  under  which  this  oration  was  delivered. 

4.  Give  the  prominent  features  of  Calhoun's  theory  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

5.  Give  the  proposi  ions  set  forth  by  Webster  in  opposition  to  Cal- 
houn's theory  of  the  government. 

6.  Distinguish  between  a  government  and  a  confederation. 

7.  What  was  Webster's  position  on  the  tariff?  On  internal  improve- 
ments? 

8.  What  did  Webster  say  of  the  mission  of  the  United  States  to  other 
peoples  and  future  ages? 

9.  Where  did  Webster  locate  the  source  of  all  power  in  government? 

10.  What  value  have  these  constitutional  arguments  been  to  our 
country?  {Answer  any  eight . ) 

Geography. — 1.  Draw  a  map  of  your  county,  showing  its  bounda- 
ries and  the  outline  of  contiguous  counties. 

2.  Describe  the  Danube  river;  the  Merrimac. 

3.  Locate  and  bound  the  Japanese  Empire.  What  are  the  chief  in- 
dustries? 

4.  Describe  the  process  pf  irrigation.  In  what  part  of  the  United 
States  is  it  practiced. 

5.  What  are  the  principal  causes  that  have  contributed  towards 
making  Liverpool  a  great  comme  cial  center? 

6.  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  map  drawing  in  the  school  and  to 
what  extent  should  it  practiced? 

7.  In  what  direction  is  the  general  slope  of  Siberia?  Of  the  Chinese 
Empire?    Of  the  German  Empire? 

8.  Draw  on  the  same  scale  rough  outline  maps  of  Calif v  mia  and 
Ohio,  so  as  to  show  relative  £izes. 

9.  Locate  Odessa,  Birmingham,  Valparaiso,  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

10.  Locating  Chicago  at  the  center  of  four  concentric  circles,  show 
on  this  diagram  the  direction  and  relative  distances  of  the  following 
cities:  Duluth,  Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh,  Toronto,  Kansas  City. 

{Answer  any  eight*) 

English  Grammar. — 1.  In  what  ways  have  you  been  benefited  by 
the  study  of  English  grammar? 

2.  Is  prosody  a  depar.ment  of  grammar?     Give  your  reasons. 

3.  When  we  say  that  grammar  is  a  reflective  study,  what  do  we  mean? 

4.  In  what  ways  are  adjectives  compared?    Give  examples. 

5.  He  can  go  easier  than  I.    Correct  this  sentence,  giving  reasons. 
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6.  What  do  you  consider  appropriate  language  work  for  grades  one 
and  two? 

7.  Write  the  corresponding  singular  or  plural  forms  of  the  following 
words:  Men,  women,  father-in-law,  medium,  gymnasium,  data,  dice. 

8.  To  what  class  or  classes  of  verbs  does  voice  belong?  Why  to  this 
class  only? 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  analyzing  sentences? 

10.  What  do  you  consider  the  prevailing  defects  in  teaching  English 
grammar?  {Answer  any  eight,) 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  general  differences 
in  character,  habi  s  and  ideas  between  the  colonists  who  settled  Vir- 
ginia and  those  who  settled  Massachusetts. 

2.  Name  two  advantages  that  were  secured  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  Louis- 
iana purchase?      Who  were  commissioaed  to  explore  this  territory? 

3.  Name  the  principal  political  parties  that  have  come  into  existence 
since  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  state  the  distinctive 
features  of  each. 

'     4.    When  was  the  present  Republican  party  organized?  What  events 
led  to  its  formation  and  what  were  its  leading  principles? 

5.  Trace  in  a  general  way  the  successive  operations  for  the  opening 
of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  Civil  War.  {Answer  any  four,) 

Physioi/)GY.— 1.  What  are  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles? 

2.  Describe  and  locate  the  connective  tissues. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  physiological  division  of  labor? 

4.  Define  an  **adaptation." 

5.  What  characterizes  the  proteids  as  nitrogenous  fluids? 

6.  Give  the  function  of  the  liver  and  the  uses  of  its  secretions. 

7.  How  does  an  instinctive  differ  from  an  intelligent  act? 

8.  What  are  the  c<|nditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  vocal 
sound? 

Science  of  Education.— 1.  A  teacher  proposes  to  teach  the  pro- 
nunciation o  the  word  mat  by  having  the  child  note  its  likeness  and  dif- 
ference with  respect  to  the  word  rat,  which  the  child  already  knows. 
Show  the  mental  processes  through  which  the  child  must  be  lead  in  or- 
der to  reach  a  true  conclusion. 

2.  Show  by  illustration  that  the  real  value  of  good  order  is  often  de- 
pendent upon  the  manner  in  wliich  it  is  obtained. 

3.  Give  an  instance  of  inductive  reasoning  and  compare  it  with  one 
of  deductive  reasoning,  pointing  out  the  distinguishing  difference. 

4.  Explain  why  a  forest  suggests  different  associations  and  thoughts 
to  persons  of  different  habits  and  pursuits. 

5.  Show  by  eome  concrete  illustration  that  a  principal  comprehended 
is  better  than  a  rule  committed  to  memory. 

Reading. — "The  books  which  help  you  most  are  those  which  make 
you  think  most.      The  hardest  way  of  learning  is  by  easy  reading;  but 
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a  great  book  that  comes  from  a  great  thinker — it  is  a  ship  of  thought, 
freighted  with  truth  and  with  beauty.'*— Pari'er.' 

1.  Why  is  the  first  sentence  of  the  above  true?  15 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  second  sentence.  15 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  great  book?  15 

4.  What  by  a  great  thinker?  15 

5.  What  kind  of  figure  is  employed  in  the  last  thought  of  the  ex- 
tract? 15 

6.  Rewrite  the  whole  in  your  own  words.  25 

Arithmetic. — 1 .  Give  the  table  for  square  measure  and  explain  how 
you  would  develop  the  ideas  and  terms  used  therein  to  a  class  of 
children. 

2.  A  bin  8  ft.  3  in.  long*,  5  ft.  8  in,  wide,  and  4  ft.  2  in.  deep,  is  filled 
with  wheat.  If  a  bushel  is  equal  to  IX  cu.  ft.,  how  much  are  the  con- 
tents worth  at  66  cents  a  bushel? 

3.  A  man  sold  two  houses  for  $1,200  each;  on  one  he  gained  %  of  the 
cost  price  and  on  the  other  he  lost  i  of  the  cjst  price.  How  much  did  he 
gain  or  lose  on  the  two  houses? 

4.  What  will  it  cost  to  paint  the  walls  and  ceiling-  of  a  hall  48  feet 
long,  27  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  hig-h  at  $1.20  per  square  yard? 

5.  Find  the  principal  that  will  amount  to  $37.02  in  2  years,  3  months 
and  8  days  at  5  per  cent. 

6.  What  is  the  length  of  a  hand  rail  to  a  flight  of  stairs  of  16  steps, 
each  being  12  inches  wide  and  9  inches  high? 

7.  A  merchant  sent  $30,750  to  his  agent  in  New  Orleans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  cotton.  Find  the  sum  spent  for  cotton,  if  the  agent  charges 
2}^  per  cent,  commission  for  buying-. 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


Geography. — 4.  Irrigation  is  the  process  of  watering  land  by 
ditches  or  by  other  artificial  means.  This  method  o(  supplying  moisture 
to  the  soil  is  being  used  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states,  especially  in  California. 

5.  The  number  and  magnificence  of  its  docks,  the  safe  anchorage 
and  the  most  perfect  port  accomodations  ever  formed  by  the  skill  of 
man.  Its  commerce  has  extended  with  th3  iacrease  of  dock  accomoda- 
tions. Is  great  numbsrof  manafactories  and  its  network  of  canals 
and  railways  that  connect  it  with  many  other  places  make  it  the  center 
of  inland  trade. 

6.  Map-drawing  in  a  school  should  have  for  its  purp^oses,  (a)  the 
strengthening  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  locality,  relative  size» 
latitude  and  longitude;  (b)  the  development  of  fckill  in  portraying  rela- 
tive position;  (c)  the  development  of  skill  in  drawing  outlines  that  are 
true  as  to  general  form,  yet  devoid  of  unimportant  details.  Map-draw- 
ing should  not  be  taught  or  studied  as  a  lesson  in  drawing,  though 
neatness  and  correctness  in  general  outline  should  be  secured. 
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Grammar. — 1.  As  to  whether  or  not  prosody  is  a  department  of 
g-rammar  depends  upon  the  definition  that  may  be  give  a  to  grammar. 
If  grammar  is  restricted  to  syntax  and  etymology,  prosody,  which  be- 
longs to  composition,  will  not  be  included  in  it.  If  in  syntax  we  include 
the  special  rules  for  the  arrangement  of  words  in  the  musically  meas 
ured  sentences  used  in  poetry,  then  prosody  would  be  included  in  the 
term  grammar. 

3.  We  mean  that  the  distinctions,  relations,  etc.,  that  are  studied 
oat  by  the  mind,  are  done  so  by  the  mind  "bending  in"  upon  itself,  the 
material  for  investigation  being  subjective  and  not  obiective. 

5.  He  can  go  more  easily  than  I.     Use  the  adverb  to  express  manner. 

6.  Conversation  lessons  (a)  ia  which  common  errors  of  speech  will 
be  replaced  by  correct  expressions,  these  being  grafted  into  the  child's 
natural  talk  by  frequent  repetition;  ib)  in  which  the  new  words  will  be 
occasionally  introduced,  these  being  illustrated  objectively.  When 
both  of  thise  points  are  carefully  and  systematically  followed,  a  very 
great  deal  of  good  may  be  done . 

8.  Voice  belongs  to  the  verbs  that  express  action  and  concerns  only 
the  relation  the  verb  has  to  its  subject.  The  verb  may  be  transi- 
tive or  intransitive;  as,  *Uohn  studies  in  the  morning;"  **John  sttidies 
grammar." 

9.  In  aualyzing  sentences,  the  mind  (3)  is  drilled  in  methodical 
thought,  by  pursuing  a  certain  model  requiring  certain  things  to  be  ex- 
pressed first,  other  things  second,  and  so  on,  the  order  pursued  being* 
based  on  the  rank  of  the  elements;  (b)  is  strengthened  in  its  power  to 
perceive  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  elements,  thereby  enabling^ 
it  to  grasp  the  exact  thought  and  meaning  more  readily. 

10.  (a)  Too  much  meaningless  parsing;  (b)  too  much  diagramming'; 
(c)  too  little  attention  paid  to  the  study  and  practice  of  correct  forms 
of  speech  that  should  be  used  and  mastered  to  that  extent  that  would 
crowd  out  the  careless  incorrect  forms;  (d)  too  much  attention  paid  to 
technical  details  and  improbable  errors;  too  little  attention  given  to 
the  study  of  fine  specimens  of  Eng-lish  and  to  the  development  of  power 
and  skill  in  the  expression  of  thought  in  language. 

U.S.HiSTORY. — 1.  In  character  the  Massachusetts  colonists  were  pure, 
determined,  upright,  brave,  persevering,  enduring  to  the  end;  in  their 
habits  they  were  regular,  severe,  orderly,  systematic;  they  believed  in 
political  and  religious  liberty  and  equality,  and  were  prompt  and  watch- 
ful in  establishing  educational  privileges.  In  character  many  of  the 
Virginia  colonists  were  **vag-abond  gentlemen"  who  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  manual  labor;  a  few  were  industrious  and  determined; 
many  were  idle,  dissolute,  and  worthless  in  their  habits.  In  religion 
they  all  adhered  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  government  they 
gradually  grew  more  and  more  democratic  until  in  1619  they  established 
a  legislative  assembly.  In  educational  matters  they  progressed  very 
slowly. 
'    2.     (a)  One  advantage  was  making  it  impossible  for  any  foreign 
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power  to  ever  join  us  on  tlie  west;  (b)  a  second  advantag-e  was  the  addi- 
tional strength  added  to  our  country;  (c)  a  third,  was  getting  complete 
•control  of  the  entire  Mississippi  river.    Lewis  and  Clarke. 

3.  The  Federal  party  favored  a  protective  tariff  and  a  U.  S.  Bank. 
The  anti-Federal  party  opposed  these  at  first,  and  favored  a  strict  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution.  The  Federal  party  was  followed  by  the 
National  Republican  (1825)  and  the  Whig  (1835),  both  of  which  advo- 
cated much  the  same  principles  as  the  Federal,  and  also  held  the  idea 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  interpreted  in  a  broad  and  liberal  man- 
ner. The  Whig  party  went  to  pieces  on  the  slavery  question,  and  in 
1854  the  present  republican  party  was  organized  with  a  protective  tariff, 
internal  improvements  at  government  expense  and  the  limitation  of 
slavery  as  its  chief  cardinal  principles.  The  Democratic  party  in  gen- 
eral adhered  to  a  low  tariff  and  to  non-interference  with  slavery;  and 
some  opposed  internal  improvements  at  government  expense.  Some 
disaffected  ones  in  1848  joined  the  Free  Soil  party.  Since  the  civil  war 
the  chief  issues  have  been  the  tariff  question  and  the  money  question. 

4.  The  chief  events  that  conspired  to  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  were  (a)  the  death  of  the  Whig^  party;  (b)  the  Kansas-Ne- 
'braska  bill  and  the  determination  of  the  south  to  push  slavery  beyond 
its  old  limits.  Its  leading  principles  were  given  in  (3).  It  also  first 
favored  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

5.  Barly  in  1862,  Greneral  Grant  and  ethers  gained  the  victories  of 
Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Pittsburgh  Landing  and  Island  No.  10. 
Next  New  Orleans  was  taken  by  Farragut  and  others.  Th  s  was  Apr. 
25,  1862.  Not  until  the  summer  of  1863  was  Vicksburg  taken.  Grant 
and  Sherman  besieging  it  until  it  surrendered  July  4,  1863.  On  July  9, 
Port  Hudson  surrendered  and  the  Mississippi  was  opened. 

Physioi«ogy. — 2.  The  strong  white  threads  that  tie  the  skin  down  to 
the  rest  of  the  limb  constitute  connective  tissue.  It  also  interpene- 
trates and  invests  the  various  organs  and  binds  their  structures  and 
tissues  together. 

3.  See  page  35,  adv.  phys.;  also  page  20. 

4.  An  adaptation  is  the  process  of  adapting  or  adjusting  to  new  con- 
ditions. 

5.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  food  groups  that  contains  nitrogen. 

7.  An  instinctive  act  is  one  that  is  performed  by  a  natural  spon- 
taneous impulse  or  propensity,  especially  in  the  lower  animals,  that 
moves  them  without  reasoning  towards  the  actions  that  are  essential 
to  their  existence,  preservation  and  development,  and  that  reason 
would  approve  as  tending  to  their  welfare,  or  to  some  useful  end. 

An  intelligent  act  is  one  performed  by  an  exercise  of  the  reason  and 
showing  knowledge  or  understanding. 

8.  See  Adv.  Phys.,  pag-e  189. 

SciKNCB  OF  Education.— 1.  The  child  compares  the  forms  of  the 
words  and  notes  the  resemblances  and  the  differences.  It  associates 
the  part  of   mat  that  is  similar  to  a  part  of   rat,  and  calls  to  mind 
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the  sound  that  should  De  associated  with  it.  The  teacher  reviews  this- 
with  the  pupil,  g-ives  the  sound  of  the  new  character,  joins  this  sound 
with  the  one  common  to  both  words  and  the  process  is  complete. 

2.  If  it  is  obtained  through  force  or  fear,  its  value  is  small,  for  such 
order  has  around  it  an  atmosphere  unfavorable  to  study  and  lasts  only- 
while  the  force  or  fear  lasts.  Illustrations  are  plentiful  in  school  ex- 
perience. Every  teacher  is  acquainted  with  numerous  cases.  If  it  is 
obtained  through  the  tact  of  the  teacher  in  leading  his  pupils  to  pcr-^ 
form  their  tasks  industriously  and  eagerly,  then  the  order  is  of  the 
kind  that  is  of  great  value,  for  its  immediate  source  is  the  will  of  the 
pupil. 

3.  In  inductive  reasoning  we  proceed  f » om  particular  truths  to  a 
general  truth;  as  A,  B  and  C  are  mortal;  they  represent  mankind; 
therefore,  manl\ind  is  mortal.  Or,  we  find  by  experiment  that  different 
bodies  fall  toward  the  earth.  We  conclude  that  all  bodies  tend  to  do- 
this,  and  that  therefore  the  moon  does. 

In  deductive  reasoning  we  proceed  from  a  general  truth  to  particular 
truths;  as,  All  men  are  mortal;  A,  B  and  C  are  men;  therefore,  A,  B 
and  C  are  mortal. 

4.  Two  persons  may  walk  through  a!  forest,  one  absorbed  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  some  mechanical  invention;  the  other  imbued  with  a  love  of 
the  natural  sciences.  The  one  will  take  no  interest  in  birds,  the  bees, 
the  foliage,  etc.;  the  other  will  see  nothing  else,  and  what  he  observes 
wi  1  be  to  him  rich  food  for  thought. 

5.  Let  a  teacher  draw  a  square  within  an  inscribed  circle;  also  a 
diameter  which  the  pupils  see  is  equal  to  the  side  of  the  square.  Then 
let  the  teacher  ask  for  the  area  of  the  square;  if  its  side  is  16  (or  any 
convenient  value),  the  result  is  prompt'y  given.  Then  let  the  teacher 
ask  questions  in  regard  to  the  fractional  part  the  circle  is  of  the  square; 
various  answer^,  such  as  %,  ^,  etc.,  will  be  given.  The  teacher  may 
now  use  the  answer  K,  (or  75,)  and  state  that  this  answer  is  nearly 
correct;  and  that  if  the  area  of  the  square  is  256,  that  of  the  circle  is 
about  .75  of  256,  in  reality  .7854  of  256.  A  teacher  of  ordinary  skill  can 
develop  the  above  so  that  a  pupil  ever  afterwards  knows  that  the  area 
of  the  circle  is  .7854  of  the  square  surrounding  it;  and  this  fact  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  memory  to  pupils  wh>  have  had  such  a  lesson. 

Reading. — 1.  The  mind  becomes  strong  through  action  (thinking); 
mind  gr-»wth  cannot  be  brought  about  except  by  exercise  of  the  mind.. 
Therefore  the  book  that  makes  us  think  is  a  blessing. 

2.  Easy  reading  requires  no  great  activity  or  efforl  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  the  mind  gains  little  po  /^er  by  it.  To  a  mind  of  little  or  only 
ordinary  power,  tasks  requiring  much  effort  are  very  difficult;  yet 
nothing  of  special  value  can  be  learned  unless  the  tasks  are  difficult. 

3.  By  a  great  book  is  meant  one  that  is  freighted  with  much  and 
great  thought;  and  that  is  inspiring  in  its  ideas  and  its  allusions;  one 
that  makes  us  think  beyond  what  it  expresses  in  its  pages. 

4.  A  great  thinker  is  one  who  can  grasp  the  ideas  and  allusions  of  a 
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.great  book  and  read  between  the  lines;  one  who  in  all  this  thinks 
log-ically  and  opens  up  new  avenues  for  investigation  and  mastery; 
and  whose  greatest  book  is  not  a  printed  page,  but  the  **mind  of  the 
Past,*'  the  life  of  the  present  and  nature. 

5.  Metaphor.  , 

6.  The  books  which  will  do  you  the  most  good  are  those  which,  to 
iiaderstand  them  will  require  from  you  special  and  continued  effort  of 
the  mind.  You  can  learn  little  or  nothing  from  a  book  so  simple  in  its 
ideas  that  the  mind  in  simply  a  passive  condition  can  comprehend  them. 
With  such  a  book  the  mind  is  neither  exercised  nor  inspired. 

Arithmstic. — 1.  Under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  teacher 
let  a  pupil  draw  on  the  b  ard  a  figure  a  foot  square.  L^et  it  be  named  a 
square  foot,  the  names  being  written  in  it.  Next,  let  a  figure  an  inch 
square  be  drawn  and  named.  Third,  let  all  the  pupils  draw  a  square 
inch  on  their  slates  using  rulers.  Call  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
having  square  corners.  A  small  square,  such  as  carpenters  use,  should 
be  used  in  the  lesson,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  corners.  Fourth,  cut 
a  piece  of  paper  an  inch  square  and  stick  it  in  one  comer  of  the  square 
foot  and  ask  the  pupils  how  many  such  would  be  needed  to  cover  the 
whole  square  foot.  After  various  answ  rs  have  been  obt  ined,  let  the 
teacher  systematically  lead  the  class  to  discover  the  number  of  square 
inches  that  can  be  placed  in  a  row  along  one  side  of  the  square  foot; 
And  also  how  many  such  rows-  would  exactly  cover  the  square  foot. 
The  teacher  now  has  the  material  for  getting  the  fact  that  144  square 
inches  will  cover  one  square  foot. 

2.  Answer,  $102.85. 

3.  Neither  gained  nor  lost. 

4.  Answer,  $532.80. 

5.  Answer,  S33.20+. 

6.  Answer,  20  feet. 

7.  Answer,  $30,000, 


PROBLEMS 


[FOR  STUDENTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOI.S,  ACADEMIES,  ETC.] 

Send  all  problems  to  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  Connersville,  It.d. 

7.  (Proposed  by  E.  M.  Henderson,  Harlan,  Ind.)  I  have  an  inch 
t)oard  5  feet  long,  17  inches  wide  at  one  end  and  7  inches  wide  at  the 
•other;  how  far  from  the  larg-er  end  must  it  be  cut  straight  across  so 
that  each  piece  will  contain  the  same  amount  of  lumber?  Also,  how 
wide  will  the  board  be  at  the  line  of  division? 

8.  From  two  given  points  draw  two  equal  straight  lines  which  shall 
-meet  in  the  same  point  of  a  line  given  in  position. 

9.  A  person '  bought  some  sheep  for  $84  and  found  that  if  he  had 
bought  seven  more  for  the  same  money  he  would  have  paid  $1  less  for 
«ach.     How  many  did  he  buy  and  what  was  the  price  of  each? 

10.  How  many  acres  a  e  contained  in  a  squ  are  field  the  diagonal  of 
which  is  10  rods  longer  than  the  sides? 
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11.  An  arrow  shot  to  the  top  of  the  tower  reaches  the  ground  S}^ 
seconds  after  it  leaves  the  bow;  how  high  is  the  tower?  (Baker's  Nat- 
ural Philosophy.) 


SOLUTIONS  TO  PROBLEMS  IN  iJtAY  JOURNAL. 


Probi^km  1.    Let  X  equal  the  cost  of  the  horse;  then  x  +  (^^)x=119; 

from  this  equation  x=70;  .-.  the  horse  cost  $70.  Proof:  $70+70%  of  $70 
=$119.  (Solved  by  E.  M.  Henderson,  Harlan,  Ind.,  and  W.  F.  Enteman,. 
Borden,  Ind.) 

Probi«bm  3.  80000+10=8000,  number  of  panels;  8000+2=4000,  num* 
ber  of  rods  in  both  perimeters;  4000+4=1000,  number  of  rods  in  one 
side  of  one  plus  one  side  of  the  other.  Let  x=sidpe  of  one;  then  1000  — x 
=a  side  of  the  other;  1250  acres  =  200000  square  rods,  the  excess  of  one 
field  over  the  other.    We  now  have  the  equation 

x*+200000=1000000— 2000xXx», 
from  which  x=400;  1000— x=600;  the  areas  are  found  to  be  1000  acre» 
and  2250  acres  respectively.     (Solved  by  W.  F.  Enteman  and  E.  M. 
Henderson. ) 

Probi^KM  S.  If  DB=BC,  then  ang^le  DBC— DCB;  these  arc  halves  of 
ABC  and  ACB  respectively;  therefore  ABC— ACB,  and  the  triangle 
ABC  is  isosceles.  (Solved  by  E.  T.  Williams,  of  Acton  high  school  and 
E.  E.  Townsley,  Covington,  Ind.) 

Probi^bm  6.    Transposing,  equation  1  becomes 
x»y^— 7xy2— 1710, 

45 
Completing  the  square  and  solving,  we  get  xy*— 45;  or  x— — .  substitut- 

ing  in  equation  2,  completing  the  square  and  solving  we  find  y=3; 
.•.x=5.  (Solved  by  E.  M.  Henderson,  W.  F.  Enteman  and  E.E.Towns- 
ley.) 

No  correct  solutions  have  been  received  to  problems  2  and  4.  Be 
prompt  in  sending  solutions  if  you  wish  them  to  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Journai,.  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  Connersville,  Ind. 


MISOELLANY. 


FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PENNY  FUND. 


I  feel  almost  ashamed  that  I  have  not  written  jou  sooner  but  it  was 
absolutely  not  in  my  power  to  do  so  I  have  been  driven  from  morning 
till  night  in  my  efforts  to  establish  the  new  work.  Fortunately,  I  have 
been  fairly  successful  and  can  at  last  hasten  to  make  good  one  of  my 
promises  of  sending  to  you  a  list  of  contributions  to  the  Penny-Fund 
received  by  the  Committee  on  Education,  supplementary  to  the  list  is- 
sued in  October  1892.  Faithfully  yours, 

W.  N.  Haii^man. 

J.  W.  Jenkins,  Decatur  Co.,  S84.25;  W.  B.  Black,  Jackson  Co.,  $34.25; 
O.  F.   Watson,   Jefferson  Co.,  $42,59;   Peter  Phillipi,  Kncx  Co.,  $33.98? 
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W.  N.  Chillson,  Clay  Co.,  $47.00;  J.  H.  McGuire,  Jennings  Co.,  $15. CO 
W.  W.  French,  Posey  Co.,  $31,20;  J.  F.  Snow,  Adams  Co.,  $69.00;  J.Wil- 
kinson, SO  cents;  G.  C.  Tyrrell.  Ripley  Co.,  $6.23;  W.  C.  Snyder,  Salem, 
$1.16;  Ivouis  S.  John,  Pike  Co.,  $63.29;  C.  W.  Wellman,  Sullivan,  $7.51; 
T.  A.  Motte,  Richmond,  $76  40;  J.  R.  Houston,  Aurora,  $1.50;  R.  L,. 
Thiebaud,  Patriot,  $1.50;  John  H.  Bair,  South  Bend,  $20  82;  J.  C.  Gregg, 
Brazil,  $9.17;  S.  W.  Hillman,  Mootpelier,  $2  57;  Oliver  Kline,  Hunting- 
ton, $3.29;  R.  W.  Wood,  Aurora,  $4  30;  O.  L,.  Galbreath,  Laporte,  $5.15; 
W.  B.  Flick,  Marion  Co.,  $100;  W.  M.  Moss,  Greene,  19.34;  W.  H.  Senour 
Franklin  Co.,  $3.35;  Oliver  F.  Watson,  Jefferson  Co.,  $9.70;  W.  B.  Flick, 
Marion  Co.,  $65;  W.  W.  Cogswell,  Washington  Co.,  46 cents;  J.  A.  Hind- 
man,  Blackford  Co.,  $15.85;  Quitman  Jackson,  Hancock  Co.,  $34.70;  C. 
F.  Patterson,  Johnson  Co.,  $36.26;  S.  S.  Fish,  Marshall  Co.,  $51.23;  W. 
N.  Pfrimmer,  Newton  Co.,  $29.10;  J.  A.  Wiltermood,  Vermillion  Co., 
$22.64;  L.  O.  Da  e,  Wabash  Co.,  $56.23;  Eli  h-  Myers,  Fountain  Co., 
$47.93;  E.  J.  McAlpine,  Kosciusko  Co.,  $21.41;  Horace  Ellis,  North  Ver- 
non, $3.60;  Cash,  Oakland  City,  28  cents;  J.  C.  Eagle,  Shelby ville,  $5.51; 
U.  S.  Marrs,  West  Franklin,  $1.35;  Geo.  W.  Ellis,  Elkhart  Co.,  $68.3  >; 
R.  F.  Conover,  Rush  County,  $31.57.    Total,  1174.58. 


Thb  Cass  county  summer  normal  school  will  open  in  Logansport, 
July  16  and  continue  six  weeks.  For  particulars  write  to  County  Super- 
intendent J.  H.  Gardner. 

Eari,ham  Coli^BGB.— The  catalo|rue  makes  a  complete  exhibit  of  the 
condition  of  the  college  and  its  resources  and  facilities.  Sent  on  appli- 
cat  on.     Commencement  June  13. 

FRANKI4N  Coi<i<EGE  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  as  shown  from  its 
catalogue  for  1893-94.  The  senior  class  this  year  numbers  thirty,  and 
is  the  largest  class  in  the  college,  which  is  something  unusual.  Dr.  W. 
T.  Stott  is  the  president. 

Thb  County  Superintendents  will  hold  their  annual  convention  at 
Indianapolis,  June  13,  14  and  15.  The  15th  will  be  engrossed  by  a  visit 
to  the  State  Normal  at  Terre  Haute.  This  visit  to  the  normal  school 
was  arranged  for  last  year  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
school  at  that  time  was  given  up 

Vai^paraiso  graduated  from  its  high  school  this  year  a  class  of  four, 
teen  only  two  of  whom  were  boys.  It  adheres  to  the  good  old  plan  of 
having  each  graduate  make  a  speech  or  read  a  paper  on  commencement 
day.  The  writer  was  present  at  the  commencement  and  can  testify 
to  the  high  order  of  the  exercises.    W.  H.  Banta  is  superintendent. 

COMMITTBB  ON  CHILD  STUDY. — In  compliance  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  I  name  the  fol- 
lowing persons  to  act  as  the  committee  on  Methods  of  Child  Study:  Dr. 
Wm.  L.  „Bryan,  chairman,  Blocmington;  Howard  Sandison,  Terre 
Haute;  Supt.  W.  F.  Hoffman,  Washington;  Miss  Leva  Foster,  North 
Vernon;  Miss  Jennie  Pate,  Edinburg.       Yours  truly,      W.  B.  Owsn. 
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Any  person  having  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  *'Ne why's  Number 
Science'*  and  is  willing-  to  dispose  of  it  will  please  write  to  W.  A.  Furr, 
Covington,  Ind. 

WATERtoo.  The  schools  of  this  place  had  a  red  letter  day  May  11  in 
the  form  of  a  reception  to  the  public.  Special  preparation  had  been 
made,  and  the  work  of  each  room  was  exhibited  to  the  visitors  in  the 
best  possible  form.  When  such  preparation  has  been  made  and  special 
invitations  have  been  extended  parents  will  always  attend  in  large 
numbers  and  great  good  must  result.    H.  H.  Keep  is  superinendent. 

Thb  spring  term  of  Indiana  University  opened  in  April  with  nearly 
one  hundred  new  students.  The  total  enrollment  this  year  will  prob- 
ably reach  650.  Four  years  ago  the  total  enrollment  was  only  321. 
The  present  3rear  has  been  by  far  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  The  faculty  now  contains  forty-eight  persons,  and 
President  Jordan  of  Iceland  Stanford,  formerly  president  of  Indian  a 
says:     **It  is  a  strong  faculty,  stronger  than  before." 

Purdue  University  is  now  able  to  announce  that,  notwithstanding 
its  great  fire  last  January  it  will  be  able  to  take  up  all  lines  of  work 
next  fall  as  originally  planned.  The  working  laboratory  will  be  com- 
pleted and  every  machine,  tool  and  piece  of  apparatus  necessary  to 
carry  on  instruction  and  practice  will  be  in  its  place  and  ready  for  use 
next  school  year.  Prof.  Smart's  indomitable  energy  has  brought 
this  to  pass. 

The  ThornTOWn  high  school  commencement  occurred  May  2 
President  Swain  delivered  the  address  to  as  rong  class  of  fifteen.  The 
baccalaureate  sermon  was  given  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Sims.  The  school  year 
has  been  highly  successful  and  the  prospects  are  better  for  next  year. 
More  than  half  the  teachers  are  State  Normalites.  A  new  high  school 
building  is  in  progress.  A.  E.  Malsbary  is  the  superintendent  and  An- 
nette E.  Ferris  is  principal  of  the  high  school. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  issued  to  the  following 
persons  professional  licenses:  John  H.  Carroll,.  Leavenworth;  Omer 
Caswell,  Eby;  J.  L.  Dixon,  Elizabethtown;  Daniel  Freeman,  Rich- 
mond; W.  B.  Owen,  E  linburg;  Hiram  B.  Patton,  Morristown;  Jesse  W. 
Riddle,  Leavenwcrth;  Albert  W.  Scott,  Evansville;  Sylvester  Thomp- 
son, Oakland  City;  R.  T.  Thiebaud,  Vevay.  State  licenses  were  issued 
to  Elias  Boltz,  Dunkirk;  James  Demitig,  Shelby  ville;  George  B.  Hag- 
gett,  Paducah,  Ky.;  J.  H.  Hay  worth,  Edinburp;  Albert  W.  Martin,  Lo- 
gansport;  H.  G.  Woody,  K  komo,   and  O.  M.  Searles,  New  Carlisle. 

DePauw  University. — Probably  the  best  opportunities  for  original 
work  offered  by  the  schools  of  America  to-day  are  in  the  seminaria. 
Here  real  students  are  made.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  no  one  is  a  stu- 
dent of  la  subject  unless  he  can  do  original  work  on  that  subject.  De- 
Pauw has  four  very  well  developed  seminaria.  They  are  in  the  dc- 
,  partments  of  philosophy,  history,  botany  and  Latin.  Great  zeal  has 
'  been  manifested  by  the  students  in  these  privileged  classes  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  very  excellent The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  grad- 
uate sixty-four   this  year The  seniors  will  don  caps  and  gowns  at 

the  coming  commencement.     ^ 
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Ths  Werner  Company  of  Chic  go  have  recently  purchased  and  will 
in  future  manufacture  the  well-known  list  of  text  books  hitherto  pub- 
liiihed  by  Messrs.  Porter  &  Coates,  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  the  books 
formerly  published  by  the  Columbian  Book  Co.,  of  St.  Louis.  In  add- 
ing this  line  of  books  to  their  already  extensive  manufacturing-  and 
publishing  business,it  is  with  the  intention  of  issuing  in  due  time,  a  com- 
plete series  of  standard  text-books,  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  high 
schools,  colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  such  other  educational  literature  as 
may  be  required  to  meet  the  great  and  growing  demands  of  the  people. 
J.  C.  Thomas,  for  many  years  the  popular  c^nd  efficient  head  of  the 
text-book  department  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  is  in  charge  of  the  same 
department  for  the  Werner  Co.,  and  he  is  sure  to  make  it  a  success. 

T^B  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  University  at 
Valparaiso,  is  now  closing  its  21st  year  and  is  still  growing  in  prosper- 
ity and  efficiency.  The  writer  recently  spent  a  day  in  the  school  and 
was  greatly  pleased.  He  found  that  the  enrollment  for  the  term 
just  closing  had  been  over  2400  and  that  there  were  then  in  attend- 
ance more  than  2000.  More  than  thirty  well  equipped,  well  paid  in- 
structors constitute  the  faculty  and  they  devote  themselves  to  their 
work  with  a  will.  A  noted  advance  has  been  made  in  the  natural 
science  departments,  where  the  teaching  is  a  1  done  according  to  the 
most  approved  methods.  The  chemical  department' is  especially  well 
equipped.  About  eiq^hty  students  can  be  accommodated  in  the  laboratory 
at  one  t  me,  each  with  a  table,  water,  gas  jet,  drawer  and  all  necessary 
appliances  and  materials  to  do  actual  work  with  real  things.  In  this 
way  students  learn  chemistry  instead  or'  learning  something  about 
chemistry.  The  museum  is  quite  complete  and  contains  specimens  with 
which  to  illustrate  all  classes  of  n  tural  objects.  The  new  department 
of  pharmacy  and  kind  ed  medical  studies  are  taught  by  experts  and^ 
are  largely  attended.  The  business  department  is  the  largest  and  per- 
haps the  most  complete  in  the  state.  The  number  in  this  department 
may  be  in'ferred  from  the  iact  that  there  are  forty-five  typewriters  in 
use.  Forty -one  pianos  are  in  use  in  the  musical  de  par  tm  nt.  No  extra 
tuition  is  I  charged  [in  any  department  except  for  instrumental  music. 
This  is  very  unuirual  The  unprecedented  success  of  this  school  is  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  three  things:  (1)  It  does  good  work  and  students  feel  that 
they  get  value  received  for  their  time  and  money;  (2)  it  furnishes  every- 
thing the  students  need  at  the  lowest  possible  price  so  that  they  can 
afford  to  get  an  education  Good  rooms  and  good  board  are  furnished 
at  from  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  week;  (3)  students  are  allowed  to  enter  at  any 
time  and  they  are  provided  special  teachers,  without  extra  charge,  to 
assist  them  in  making  up  studies  to  join  regular  classes  or  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  specialty  of  certain  branches.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  greatly  appreciated.  To  these  attractions  must  be  added  the  won- 
derful personality  of  the  principal,  H.  B.  Brown  and  the  scarcely  less 
kindly  bearing  and  obliging  disposition  of  the  associate  principal,  O. 
P.  Kinsey.  , 
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PERSONAL. 


W.  C.  Wkir,  of  Spring^field,  O.,  will  succeed  O.  L.  Kelso  as  principal 
of  the  Richmond  high  school. 

Wm,  V.  Troth,  who  for  the  past  year  has  had  charge  of  the  Wheat- 
land schools,  will  next  year  be  in  charge  at  Bicknell. 

F.  M.  Inciter,  of  the  Princeton  high  school,  has  accepted  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  Marion  high  school  at  a  salary  of  $1000.    Good. 

Miss  Emogbnb  B^.  Shadday,  of  the  Union  City  high  school,  has  ac- 
cepted the  department  of  j^nglish  in  the  Frankfort  high  school. 

Chas.  J.  Waits,  a  graduate  of  the  state  normal,  and  at  present  a  sen 
ior  in  Indiana  University,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the-  school  at 
Carlisle. 

W.  H.  Banta  has  closed  his  twenty-third  year  as  superintendent  at 
Valparaiso  and  is  elected  for  the  twenty-fourth.    A  good  record. 

W.  D.  Kbrun  and  W.  H.  Moore  are  conducting  a  summer  normal  at 
Worthington.  The  school  numbers  over  eighty  and  is  prosperous  in 
every  regard. 

RoBBRT  Spkar  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Evansville  high 
school.  He  has  held  this  position  for  many  years  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  strongest  principals  in  the  state. 

J.  It,  Dixon  has  for  the  past  six  years  been  principal  of  the  schools  at 
Blizabethtown  and  in  that  time  has  sent  out  thirty-eight  graduates 
from  the  high  school.     He  has  done  a  good  work. 

P.  P.  STUI.TZ  has  been  again  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonville  schools.  Probably  no  superintendent  in  the  state  has  his 
schools  more  completely  in  hand  than  does  Mr.  Stultz. 

James  R.  Hart,  who  resigns  at  Union  City  to  goto  Lebanon,  was  re* 
cently  surprised  and  delighted  to  receive  from  his  teachers  and  janitors 
a  handsome  gold  watch  as  a  token  of  their  high  regard. 

W.  W.  BI.ACK,  of  the  State  Normal  class  of  '93,  has  been  elected  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  Paris,  111.  This  is  a  good  position  and 
the  Journal  congratulates  Mr.  Black  on  his  good  for  une. 

B.  B^.  Griffith,  superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has 
been  selected  trustee  of  the  State  University  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Hon.  Jas.  L.  Mitchell.    A  good  selection. 

H.  T.  Eddy,  president  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  has  tendered 
his  resignation  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  trustees.  The  resigna- 
tion will  take  effect  in  September  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  school 
year. 

J.  V.  Busby,  superintendent  of  Madison  county,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  at  Alexandria  and  will  accept.  Mr.  Busby  is  one  among 
the  best  of  the  county  superintendents  and  he  will  no  doubt  do  good 
work  for  Alexandria. 
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John  B.  Wisbi^v,  a  graduate  of  the  state  normal,  and  for  several 
years  past  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Minnesota  State  Normal  at 
St.  Cloud,  will  next  year  take  W  B.  Wood's  old  place  in  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School. 

lyANGDON  S.  Thompson,  formerly  a  professor  in  Purdue  University, 
but  for  several  years  past  superintendent  of  drawing  in  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  is  also  connected  with  the  New  York  school  of  Pedagogy.  He 
reports  the  school  as  very  prosperous. 

W.  EJ.  Hbnry,  last  year  a  teacher  in  the  State  University  but  now 
taking  a  post-graduate  course  ia  Chicago  University,  has  been  elected 
to  a  Fellowship  which  will  become  available  next  September.  This  is- 
an  honor  of  which  Mr.  Henry  may  well  feel  proud. 
'  W.  J.  Button,  an  old  Indiana  man  and  for  many  years  western 
agent  for  Harper  &  Bros.,  has  taken  service  with  The  Werner  Co.,  of 
Chicago.  The  company  may  congratulate  itself  on  having  secured 
the  services  of  one  of  the  ablest  book  men  in  the  country. 

H.  B.  Brown,  prtacipal  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  is 
being  strongly  urged  to  take  the  nomination  of  his  party  for  congress 
from  his  district.  Notwithstanding  the  flattering  prospect  that  he 
could  have  the  nomination  and  be  elected,  he  declines  with  thanks,  and 
says  he  prefers  to  remain  at  the  head  of  his  school. 

Jas.  C.  Bi,ack,  formerly  superintendent  at  Michigan  City,  will  soon 
receive  a  Doctor's  degree  from  the  New  York  school  of  Pedagogy ^ 
where  he  has  been  studying  for  the  past  year.  He  is  certainly  now 
well  equipped  either  for  a  superintendency  of  schools  or  for  work  in 
normal  schools.     He  is  too  good  a  man  to  lose  from  Indiana. 

Judge  Draper,  the  distinguished  New  York  state  superintendent,, 
who  for  the  last  year  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland,  O., 
schools  has  just  accepted  the  regency  of  the  Illinois  State  University. 
This  institution  is  well  supported  and  already  stands  very  high  among 
the  state  universities.  If  Judge  Draper  makes  his  usual  record  he  will 
place  the  institution  in  the  front  rank. 

J.  C.  Eagi^e,  after  seven  years  faithful  service  as  superintendent,, 
lays  down  the  reins  of  the  Shelbyville  schools.  Mr.  Eagle  had  previ- 
ously been  at  Edinburgh  as  superintendent  and  bad  given  uniform  sat- 
isfaction. In  his  seven  years  at  Shelbyville  the  schools  have  moved 
steadily  forward  without  a  jar  or  serious  complaint.  He  has  the  abili- 
ty to  get  on  smoothly  with  students,  teachers  and  patrons.  He  leaves 
behind  him  warm  friends  who  greatly  regret  his  removal. 

J.  W.  lyAYNE,  after  serving  eight  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
Evansville  schools,  tenders  his  resignation.  In  accepting  the  resig- 
nation the  trustees  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  J.  W.  Layne  declines  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  position  of 
superintendent,  therefore  be  it 

iesolvedt  That  this  Board  regrets  that  Mr.  Layne  withdraws  his 
name  from  our  consideration  for  the  position  of  superintendent,  as  the 
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Board  holds  Mr.  L/ayne  in  high   esteem   as  an  educator,   and   as  an 
honest,  faithful  public  servant,  and  regrets  to  part  with  his  services. 

Cyrus  Smith  in  Luck.— The  American  Book  Company  has  done  it- 
self proud  in  saying  to  several  of  its  oldest  and  most  loyal  agents— men 
who  have  grown  gray  in  the  book  business — you  have  earned  a  respite 
from  the  severe  strain  of  constant  toil  and  travel;  we  appreciate  what 
you  have  done,  we  shall  still  need  your  counsel  and  occasional  active 
aid,  but  you  may  do  the  remaining  work  for  us  from  your  homes.  A 
liberal  salary  is  given  to  each  of  these  men  and  they  now  have  a  holi- 
•day.  Cyrus  Smith,  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  in  Michigan  is  of 
course  one  of  the  favored  ones.— The  Michfgun  Moderator 

Cyrus  Smith  is  as  well-known  in  Indiana  as  in  Michigan  and  his  hun- 
dreds of  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  his  ^ood  fortune.  He  is  a  man 
who  is  thoroughly  liked  by  all  who  come  to  know  him  well.  The 
JouRNAi,  extends  hearty  congratulations. 

Wm.  a.  Hbstbr  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Evansville 
schools  to  take  the  place  of  J.  W.  Layne,  resigned.  Mr.  Hester  received 
his  education  at  L/awrenceburg,  Madison,  Moore*s  Hill  College  and  De 
Pauw  University,  graduating  from  DePauw  in  1881  and  taking  the  de- 
gree A.  M.  in  1884.  He  taught  first  at  Charlestown  and  then  wpnt  to 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  where  for  nine  years  he  had  charge  of  the  high 
school.  In  September,  1891,  he  went  to  Evansville  and  took  charge  of 
the  Campbell  street  school,  from  which  position  he  has  just  been  pro- 
moted. This  promotion  is  a  distinguished  honor  as  Evansville,  next  to 
Indianapolis,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  state  and  itssuperi'^tendent  is 
ex-officio  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  Journai, 
extends  to  Mr.  Hester  its  hearty  congratulations  and  wishes  him  em- 
inent success  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties. 


Factories,  during  the  last  year,  have  closed  everywhere,  and  in  all 
business,  there  has  been  almost  complete  stagnation.  Not  only  labor- 
ing men,  but  their  employers,  and  professional  men  have  been  without 
work;  yet  in  comparison  ^  ilh  the  condition  during  previous  panics, 
which  have  come  at  almost  regular  intervals  to  the  business  interests 
of  thi?  country,  there  has  been  little  suffering. 

Everywhere  men  have  been  idle,  but  in  few  instances  have  they  been 
really  in  distress.  This  is  an  encouraging  sign, 'for  it  means  that  our 
people  are  being  educated  in  finance  as  well  as  books.  They  are  be- 
g-inning  to  realize  that  in  the  secret  of  saving  lies  the  secret  of  wealth. 

We  are  indebted  most  for  the  educati  n  of  the  masses  on  finance  to 
the  savings  and  loan  associations,  which  fifteen  years  ago  began  to 
start  up  throuR-hout  different  parts  of  the  state,  meeting  in  corner 
groceries,  or  factory  offices,  with  perhaps  fifty  shareholders,  who  paid 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  week  to  the  treasurer.  The  moneys 
accumulated  thus  were  loaned  at  regular  intervals  to  a  member  who 
wanted  to  build  a  house,  the  organization  taking  a  first  mortgage  on 
his  property. 

The  payments  of  the  interest  and  principal  were  made  weekly,  thus 
distributing  evenly  the  debt  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Those  who  did  not  borrow,  at  the  end  of  from  seven  .to  ten  years,  re- 
ceived the  money  they  had  paid  in  and  enormous  earnings.  They 
lound  that  their  money  brought  them  larger  interest  than  they  could 
■elsewhere  obtain,  because  as  it  \vas  paid  in  by  the  borrower  weekly,  so 
it  was  re-loaned,  and  the  fund  as  a  whole  was  compounded.  On  this  no 
taxes  were  paid  making  indirectly  a  great  earning  in  this  saving. 
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Lraboring  men  and  women  learned  that,  by  depriving'  themselves  of  a 
few  cigars,  or  a  few  needless  articles  of  dress,  or  stinting  themselves 
in  their  household  expenses  for  a  short  period,  they  were  able  to  ac- 
cumulate a  nucleus  of  a  small  fortune,  or  pay  for  a  comfortable  home. 

Some  moneyed  men,  and  men  of  large  business  experience,  from  this 
practical  lesson,  saw  that  their  earnings  were  greater  through  the 
building  and  loan  association  than  through  any  other  investment  and 
by  far  more  secure  than  in  the  majority  of  others,  and  they  began  to 
pour  money  into  them  instead  of  banks,  and  recently  have  begun  to  or- 
ganize concerns  which  are  run  on  thoroughly  business  principles,  if\  hich 
has  been  very  successful. 

As  an  instance,  the  Mechanics  Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
of  Indianapolis  can  be  mentioned      It  has  fifteen  directors. 

Of  this  organization  Robt.  N.  Lamb  is  president.  He  is  president  of 
the  Consumers  Gas  Trust  Company,  of  Indianapolis  and  ^as  had  large 
experience  in  handling  v.Triou8  other  trusts. 

The  vice-president  is  William  Garstang,  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power  of  tie  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  Co.  He  has  under  him,  the  employ- 
ment of  nearly  three  thousand  men,  and  for  years  has  been  looking 
after  the  ordering  of  the  locomotives  and  machinery  of  this  road  and 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  treasurer  is  Andrew  Hagen,  who  is  secretary  and  trea-  urer  of 
the  Home  Brewiag  Company  of  Indianapolis,  whose  attairs  he  has 
managed  with  great  success. 

The  secretary  is  William  H.  Dje,  one  of  the  best  known  attorneys  of 
Indianapolis,  with  a  large  corporation  and  general  clientage. 

The  other  directors  are:  Boswell  Ward,  of  Ward  Bros.  Wholesale 
Druggists;  G.  H.  Graves,  Supt  of  the  I.  D.  &  W.  Ry.  Co.;  Wm.  R. 
Evans,  of  Evans'  Lin&eed  Oil  Works;  William  Swanfcn,  Master  Me- 
chanic of  the  Penn.  R  R.  Co  :  J.  H.  Filcer,  Supt.  of  the  boiler  shops  of 
the  Big  Four  Ry.  Co.;  S.  S.  Kiser.  Clothing  Merchant;  G.  L,.  McKee^ 
Master  Mechanic  of  the  I.  D.  &  W.  Ry  Co.;  F.  M.  Lawler,  Master  Me- 
chanic of  the  Chicago  Division  Big  Four  Ry.  Co.;  Bellamy  Sutton, 
Capitalist,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Cairo  Division  Big  Four 
Ry.  Co  ;  C.  S.  Washburn,  General  Manager  Massachusetts  Life  In- 
surance Company.  0 

The  By-laws  of  this  association  are  the  result  of  years  of  experience 
with  small  associations.  The  shareholder  can,  by  the  payment  of  80 
cents  a  month  for  an  estimated  period  of  six  years,  obtain  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  saving  of  twenty-seven  cents  a  aapt  paid  monthly ,  entitles  the 
shareholder  to  a  thousand  dollars. 

So  in  six  years  time,  the  holder  of  ten  shares  will  have  paid  seventy- 
two  monthly  installments  of  eight  dollars  each,  or  a  total  of  $576,  mak- 
ing a  net  profit  of  $4^4,  According  to  this  tstimate  .$4^4  is  realized  vpon 
an  investment  of  $576,  which  has  bten  in  the  association  Jor  an  average  oj 
three  years. 

So  also  by  saving  13  cents  a  day,  paid  monthly,  $500  will  be  realized. 
The  shareholder  can  withdraw  after  the  first  thirteen  months  and  re- 
ceive all  he  has  paid  into  the  loan  fund  with  the  earnings  thereon. 
Shares  can  be  had  by  the  payment  of  the  first  month's  dues  to  21  Lom- 
bard Building,  Indianapolis.     There  is  no  entrance  fee. 

Owing^  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  manage  its  affairs  and  the 
careful  business  methods  adopted,  its  growth  has  been  marvelous. 
We  feel  g-ratified  that  an  institution  as  worthy  as  this,  is  meeting  with 
such  wonderful  success,  and  it  should  be  encouraged  by  every  school 
teacher  in  the  state  saving  from  $1.80  to  $8.00  a  month. 

With  institutions  of  this  kind,  run  as  this  is  run,  patronized  as  this 
should  be  patronized,  the  horrors  of  months  of  idleness  or  sickness  de- 
part, and  the  dangers  from  financial  panics  will  evaporate.  It  is  so 
easy  to  provide  for  such  emergencies. 
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BOOK    TABLE. 


Thk  Franki^in  Repubwcan  sustains  an  excellent  educational 
•column.    We  always  read  it. 

The  Breeder's  Gazette,  of  Chicagro,  the  best  stock  paper  in  this 
country,  has  reduced  its  price  for  clubs  of  five  to  $1.25;  for  clubs  of 
ten  to  $1.00. 

The  Young  Peopi^e,  edited  by  George  F.  Bass,  of  Indianapolis,  comes 
to  our  table  each  month  filled  with  choice  reading  for  boys  and  girls. 
This  little  paper  is  more  than  meeting  the  expectations  of  its  friends. 

Institutes  of  Education  comprises  an  introduction  to  rational  psy- 
chology and  it  is  designed  as  a  rext-book  for  colleges  by  S.  S.  Laurie, 
professor  in  the  University  at  Edinburgh.  This  book  ranks  high  among 
books  of  its  class  and  those  interested  in  this  department  of  study  will 
wish  to  read  it.    The  publishers  are  Macmillan  &  Co. ;  New  York. 

Houghton,  Miffwn  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  just  issued  a  combination 
of  three  numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  which  will  appeal 
to  every  teacher.  This  book  consists  of  masterpieces  of  the  three 
great  American  poets,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Lowell,  and  contains 
X/ongfellow's  Evangeline  (No.  1);  Whittier 's  Snow-bound,  Among  the 
Hills,  and  Songs  of  Labor  (No.  4);  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
Harvard  Commemoration  Ode,  The  First  Snow-Fail,  The  Oak,  and 
nine  other  poems  (No.  30).  There  are  also  biographical  sketches. 
Price  50  cents. 

The  Sei«bct  Works  of  Benjamin  Frankun,  including  his  autobiog- 
raphy with  notes  and  a  memoir  by  Epes  Sargent,  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton. Price,  75  cents.  This  is  the  first  attempt  to  give  to  the  public  a 
cheap,  popular  edition  of  Franklin's  works.  The  ten  volumes  edited 
by  Jared  Sparks  is  very  complete  but  compels  the  reader  to  spend  more 
hours  on  the  subject  than  he  feels  he  can  command.  The  volume  un- 
der consideration  contains  all  of  Franklin's  purely  literary  productions 
of  merit,  with  liberal  specimens  of  his  philosophical  writings  and  the 
choicest  of  his  letters.  The  memoir  which  occupies  one-fourth  the 
book  shows  the  writer  a  great  admirer  of  this  distinguished  American 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  hesitate  to  point  to  some  of  Franklin's 
weaknesses.  Mr.  Sargent  shows  himself  the  just  and  temperate  his- 
torian. 

A  First  Book  in  Ai,gebra,  by  Wallace  C.  Boyden,  A.  M.,  Sub- 
Master  of  the  Boston  Normal  School.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  This  new  book  is  a  departure  in  the  grammar  school  work.  It 
has  been  especially  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  text-book  in  al- 
gebra suited  to  the  needs  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  upper 
grammar  grades.  A  feature  of  the  book  is  the  absence  of  definitions 
and  the  scarcity  of  set  rules  and  formulas.  The  solution  of  problems 
is  made  the  main  feature  of  the  book  and  only  when  the  principles 
that  govern  the  solution  are  mastered  and  the  pupil  is  able  to  formu- 
late his  own  rule,  does  the  author  put  in  words  the.  method  for  solving 
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problems.  A  large  part  of  the  work  can  be  performed  mentally, 
thoug-h  it  is  not  distinctively  a  mental  algebra.  It  is  an  excellent  little 
work.    Introduction  price,  60  cents. 

Mathbmatics  for  Common  Schooi^s  is  a  one-book  arithmetic 
in  three  parts.  Part  I  contains  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division,  simple  fractions  and  the  most  commonly  used  denominate 
and  compound  numbers.  Part  II  gives  a  full  treatment  of  common  and 
decimal  fractions  and  of  compound  numbers,  and  takes  up  the  simpler 
and  more  practical  partb  of  percentage  and  interest.  Part  III  completes 
the  grammar  school  course  and  contains  in  addition  a  chapter  on  alge- 
braic equations  and  one  on  elementary  constructive  geometry  with  ap- 
plications. Part  I  does  not  contain  a  rule  or  definition  and  the  other 
parts  almost  none.  The  examples  are  numerous,  of  great  variety  and 
well  graded  and  give  ample  opportunity  for  drill.  The  book  is  certain- 
ly up  to  the  best  thought  on  this  important  subject  and  deserves  liberal 
patronage.  The  author  is  John  H.  Walsh,  associate  superintendent  of 
the  Brooklyn  schools  and  the  publishers  are  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co. 

A  lyABORATORY  GxnDB  IN  6bnbrai«  Chbmistry.— By  George  Wil- 
lard  Benton,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Indianapolis  High  School 
and  Chemist  for  the  City  of  Indianapolis.  173  pages.  D.  C.  Heath  A 
Co.  This  tx)ok  contains  specific  and  detailed  directions  for  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  over  150  experiments  with  blank  pages  for 
notes •  It  is  intended  for  class  use,  hence  complicated  experiments  and 
expensive  apparatus  are  particularly  avoided.  The  main  facts  and 
processes  of  general  inorganic  chemistry  are  clearly  illustrated  and 
set  forth  in  a  logical  manner.  Educational  features  are  strongly  im- 
pressed throughout,  pupils  being  led  by  systematic  advances  through 
series  of  facts,  which  judicious  questioning  readily  develops  into  prin- 
ciples. The  chief  aim  of  the  course  is  to  teach  pupils  to  seel^nd, think. 
Both  teacher  and  pupil  will  find  the  appended  matter  useful.  The  sug- 
gestions to  pupils,  references  to  text-books,  tables  of  princip  al  elements 
and  lists  of  supplies  for  the  course  with  the  formulas  for  preparing  so- 
lutions, contain  much  of  practical  value  in  fact  and  suggestion. 


BUSiNESS    NOTiCES. 

SCHOOi,  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

Wantbd.— Salesman  to  sell  goods  by  sample  to  wholesale  and  retail 
trade.  Big  pay.  Steady  employment  for  teachers  during  vacation. 
Address  with  stamp  Thb  Suppi^y  Company,  Tolono,  111. 

Thrbb  Months  Freb.  -  To  any  one  sending  us  a  list  of  from  15  to 
25  names  of  young  people  who  are  teachers  or  who  expect  to  teach,  we 
will  send  our  college  journal  three  months,  free  of  charge  Ask  for 
sample  free  of  charge.  L.  M.  Sniff,  President,  Tri-State  Normal, 
Angola,  Ind.  6-lt 
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Wanted. — By  a  well  established  school  book  publishing-  house  one  or 
more  active  traveling-  ag-ents.  to  work  in  certain  states  adjacent  to  and 
east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  north  of  Arkansas  and  Tennes- 
see. State  residence,  present  occupation  and  experience  in  school  book 
work,  if  any,  also  upon  what  terms  services  can  be  secured.  Address, 
School  Book  Publisher,  office  of  this  paper.  6-1 1 

Big  Four  Route  —On  account  of  the  meeting-  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  at  Asbury  Park,N.  J.,  in  July  the  BigF  ur  Com- 
pany will  sell  tickets  from  all  points  on  its  lines  at  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip  with  $2  added  for  the  association  fee.  Tickets  grood,  going-, 
via  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  giving  daylight  ride  by  boat 
down  the  Hudson,  returning  via  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  stopping  if  desired 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  For  further  information  calJ  on  Big  Four  agents. 
E.  O.  McCoRMiCK,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  D.  B.  Martin,  General 
Pass  nger  and  Ticket  Agent;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  H.  M.  Bronson,  A.  G» 
P.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


HO  FOR  THE  N.  E.  A.  AT  ASBURY  PARK. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be  in 
session  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  For  that  occasion  special  low  rates  will 
be  in  effect  from  ticket  stations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  to  Asbury 
Park,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  sojourn  at  the  seashore. 
Tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  fare  for  round  trip  plus  $2  which 
goes  to  the  Association  as  a  membership  fee.  The  public  generally 
may  take  advantage  of  the  reduction  on  July  7th,  8th  and  9th,  as  ex- 
cursion tickets  will  be  sold  to  all  applicants  on  those  dates. 

Tickets  will  be  limited  for  return  passage  until  July  16th,  1894,  but 
by  depositing  them  with  the  joint  agency  at  Asbury  Park  on  or  before 
July  13th,  the  return  limit  wi  1  be  extended  to  September  1st,  1894,  if 
desired.  This  arrangement  will  give  ample  time  for  side  trips  and 
visits  to  other  eastern  points. 

The  se  ection  of  Asbury  Park  as  the  place  for  holding  the  meeting 
will  enable  members  of  the  Association,  and  others  who  may  so  desire^ 
to  make  a  most  delightful  vacation  trip  at  a  greatly  reduced  fare.  As- 
bury Park  is  famous  as  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  along  the  At- 
tantic  O.ean.  It  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  delightful  summer 
havens  on  the  New  Jersey  Coast,  fifty-one  miles  from  New  York  and 
eighty-nine  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Ocean  Grove  is  a  near  neighbor  and  J^ong  Branch  is  only  six  miles 
away.  Cape  May  and  Atlantic  City  and  numerous  other  pie.  sure  re- 
sorts, are  also  close  at  hand  and  special  excursions  tickets  from  Asbury 
Park  to  those  delightful  retreats  may  be  obtained  at  slight  cost  during 
the  season.  From  the  extreme  western  termini  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  solid  vestibule  trains  run 
without  change  to  Philadelphia  and  may  be  boarded  by  excursionists 
at  intermediate  stations.  At  Philadelphia  a  transfer  is  not  necessary 
as  trains  for  Asbury  Park  depart  from  the  handsome  new  Pennsylvaui-i 
depot  on  Broad  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  all  trains  over 
these  lines  arrive  from  the  west,  northwest  and  southwest. 

Parties  of  teachers  or  families  and  friends  desiring  to  travel  together 
on  this  excursion  may  make  special  arrangements  for  transportation 
and  Pullman  accomodations.  Any  information  will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished by  ticket  agents  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  or  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  W.  F.  Brunner,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis. 

rnrr  TDID  tn  niDnDIT      Teachers'  vacation  to  Europe,  the  seashore  or  monnt- 
rilLC  I  nil    lU  CUnUr Li     ains,  with  an  expenses  paid.     Address 
6-12t  JAMES  D.  BALL,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Hass. 
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HOW  A  MASTERPIECE  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
CAN  BE  USED  TO  THE  BEST  ADVANTAGE  BY  PU- 
PHiS  IN  THE  READING  CLASSES  IN  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL  GRADES. 

E.   A.  TOWER. 
GENERAL  METHOD. 

In  any  literary  selection  the  authoi^'s  purpose  is  the  pre- 
sentation of  some  one  main  thought  to  the  intellect,  so  as  to 
touch  the  emotions,  in  order  to  influence  the  will.  This  pur- 
pose is  accomplished  by  the  treatment  of  a  theme,  which  is 
always  some  phase  of  human  life.  The  embodiment  of  the 
theme  may  be  either  a  person  or  a  thing. 

The  puri)ose  in  presenting  a  piece  of  literature  is  to  give 
aesthetic  culture,  to  exercise  the  reason  and  give  facility  in  the 
use  of  English.  To  realize  these  ends,  analyze  the  selection 
into  its  constituent  elements.  Then  unify  these  elements  so 
as  to  disclose  the  author's  purpose,  theme,  embodiment  and 
aesthetic  elements.  These  elements  in  their  unity,  viewed  in 
relation  to  human  life,  constitute  the  ground  of  the  highest 
aesthetic  and  moral  culture.  The  latter  will  be  incidental. 
The  work  with  a  given  selection  consists  of  a  general  view  and 
a  close  view. 

The  general  view  results  in  the  analysis  of  the  selection  into 
its  main  elements,  the  central  thought  of  each  being  deter- 
mined. Unify  these  elements  so  as  to  determine,  tentatively, 
the  purpose,  theme  and  embodiment. 

The  close  view  carries  the  analysis  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  individual  idea  in  its  relation.  Interpretation  and  con- 
struction go  hand  in  hand  until  the  selection  stands  as  a  unit. 
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The  work  in  this  view  wlQ  either  verify  or  modify  and  verify 
the  tentative  work  of  the  general  view. 
Application  of  this  method  to  the  use  of  Whittier's 

"snow-bound." 

Analysis  of  the  poem  into  principal  elements: 

Portent  of  the  snowstorm,  1-18.* 

Evening  chores  being  done,  19-30. 

Snow  bond  falling,  31-47. 

Transformation  by  the  snow,  48-65. 

Path  and  tunnel  to  the  barn,  66-92. 

Bond  perfected  by  drift  and  sleet,  93-119. 

Transformations  by  wood  fire,  120-142. 

Intensity  of  cold  outside,  143-154. 

Contentment  and  warmth  inside,  155-178. 

Meditation  on  departed  household,  179-199. 

Trust  in  future  meeting,  200-211. 

Influencing  later  life,  212-223. 

The  household  around  the  fire: 

Father  tells  of  interesting  events,  224-255. 

Mother's  vivid  representations,  256-306. 

Uncle — great  lover  of  nature,  307-349. 

Aunt's  genial  mood,  350-377. 

Elder  sister's  reward  for  self-sacrifice,  378-391. 

Younger  sister — author's  view  of  death,  392-437. 

Teacher — apostle  of  freedom,  438-509. 

Another  guest — mystery  of  human  nature,  510-589. 

Faith,  love,  contentment,  590-628. 

Clearing  roads  through  the  snow,  629-656. 

The  doctor — chanty  of  the  sects,  657-673. 

Inability  within  to  break  the  bond,  674-686. 

Newspaper,  without,  breaks  the  bond,  687-714. 

Life  has  sorrows,  but  also  hopes,  715-728. 

Urgent  duties  of  the  present,  729-733. 

"Life  greatens  in  later  years,"  734-739. 

Thankfulness  for  the  poe:n,  740-759. 

Unifying.  Two  lines  of  thought  are  presented.  The  one 
pictures  the  storm,  the  other  the  household.  The  storm  is  not 
affected  by  the  household,  but  the  household  is  influenced  by 
♦Numbers  refer  to  lines  of  the  poem. 
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the  storm;  hence,  the  household  is  the  more  important  Whit- 
tier  presents  the  influence  that  the  memory  of  the  household 
has  upon  himself^l79-190;  hence  he  is  the  central  figure  of 
the  poem. 

The  storm  came  with  bluster  and  hid  all  familiar  scenes, 
shutting  in  the  household,  1-120.  The  snow  bond  was  grad- 
ually broken,  629-714.  Sorrow  came  to  the  author  in  abun- 
dance, 179-190.  These  lines  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  multi- 
tude of  sorrows  shut  out  much  of  the  happiness  of  the  author's 
life.  This  bond  of  sorrow  was  only  broken  by  faith,  200,  585- 
589,  725-721),. and  the  influence  of  time,  735-739.  Our  experi- 
ence testifies  to  this  view  of  sorrow.  Hence  it  is  universal, 
and  it  is  the  author's  purpose  to  make  us  know  that  the  bond 
of  sorrow  may  be  broken.  He  would  lead  us  to  feel  the  value 
of  this  fact,  in  order  that  we  may  rally  from  the  effects  of 
sorrow  and  break  its  bond. 

The  preceding  facts  and  general  idea  we  have  of  the  poem 
lead  us  to  state  the  theme  as  the  triumph  of  faith  while  doing 
our  duty. 

The  breaking  of  the  snow  bond  is  a  type  of  the  breaking  of 
a  physical  bond.  Whittier's  triumph  over  sorrow  is  a  type 
of  the  breaking  of  a  spiritual  bond.  The  physical  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  spiritual,  hence  the  snow  bond  serves  only  as  a 
device  to  aid  in  thinking  Whittier's  bond  of  sorrow ;  therefore, 
Whittier  is  the  concrete  embodiment  of  the  theme. 

Illustration  of  the  close  view,  1-18,  etc. 

Interpret  and  note  the  attributes  in  the  order  they  occur, 
then  unify. 

The  place  of  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  New  England.  This 
we  know  from  the  biography  of  the  author  and  the  history  of 
the  poem. 

Brief  December  day — cheerless  sunrise — gray  hUls — dark 
circle  around  the  sun — sunlight,  at  noon,  paler  than  light  of 
waning  moon — sun  foretells  a  storm — clouds  grow  thicker — 
sun  hidden  from  sight  before  setting.  These  attributes  cause 
us  to  picture  the  clouds  preceding  a  New  England  snowstorm. 

Cold — hard — dull — ^bitter — checks  the  circulation  of  the  face 
it  pinches. 

East  wind — roar  of  ocean,  on  wintry  shore,  heard  inland. 
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Clouds — cold — wind — roar  of  ocean  foretell  a  storm, — the 
Btorm  portent. 

Each  part  noted  in  the  general  view  will  be  studied  like  the 
illustration.  The  parts  will  be  set  in  their  relation  as  studied^ 
To  illustrate:  The  chores  made  things  snug  for  the  coming 
storm.  The  storm  came,  hiding  all  familiar  sights,  necessitat- 
ing the  shoveling  of  a  path  to  reach  the  barn.  Drift  and  sleet 
perfect  the  bond,  causing  all  outward  communication  to  cease. 

This  work  wiU  continue  till  the  poem  stands  as  a  unit  to 
the  mind,  making  evident  the  means  to  the  end.  These  means 
— ^theme,  embodiment  and  language — will  be  studied,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  purpose,  to  determine  their  fitness. 

Finally,  each  pupil  will  select  and  read  orally  parts  of  the 
poem  he  thinks  especially  good. 

Do  not  lay  the  poem  on  the  shelf,  but  use  it,  and  it  will 
brighten  with  beauty. 

Prairie  Creek,  Ind. 

DRAWING. 

MISS.    A.    E.    HII,!,. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Teachers— Some  years  ago,  at  a 
meeting  of  educators  in  an  Eastern  city,  a  noted  scientist,  wha 
was  prominent  in  educational  matters,  speaking  oil  the  sub- 
ject of  natural  science  in  the  public  schools,  said:  "Every 
primary  school  must  have  its  little  museum  of  natural  history." 
He  then  went  on  to  depreciate  the  study  of  words,  deploring 
the  lack  of  personal  investigation  which  he  found  prevailing 
.  in  the  elementary  schools  of  America,  and  finally  declared  that 
the  study  of  English  grammar  should  be  abolished  as  a  use- 
less waste  of  time.  But,  curiously  enough,  he  was  followed 
by  a  master  of  philology  in  an  elaborate  and  instructive  ad- 
dress, illustrating  the  importance  of  the  study  of  words  as  a 
branch  of  education,  and  advocating  a  thorough  course  of 
grammatical  training. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of  contradictory 
opinions  and  theories  concerning  subjects  and  methods  of  ed- 
ucation, showing  that  individual  experience  does  not  go  for 
much  in  settling  an  educational  question.  We  want  the  result 
of  learned  experience,  the  expeiiepce  of  experts  who  have 
studied  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education  rather  than 
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one  phase  of  it.  And  we  are  not  lacking  in  the  testimony  of 
«uch  men  on  the  subject  of  drawing. 

Rousseau  wanted  Emile  to  be  kept  clear  of  the  ordinary 
•drawing  master,  who  would  put  him  to  imitate  imitations  and 
always  to  draw  from  the  object 

Pestalozzi  says:  "A  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
from  nature  will  form  a  much  more  correct  impression  of  such 
objects  than  one  who  has  never  been  taught  to  look  upon  what 
he  sees  with  the  intention  of  reproducing  it." 

Spencer  says  thatxhildren,  by  seeking  to  interest  us  in  their 
discoveries  of  the  sensible  properties  of  things  and  by  their 
endeavors  to  draw,  solicit  from  us  just  the  kind  of  training 
they  need. 

I  could  quote  from  almost  every  one  who  has  made  the  sub- 
ject of  education  a  study  something  on  the  value  of  object 
drawing  as  a  means  of  training  the  senses.  Sense  knowl- 
edge is  the  first  that  is  acquired  by  the  child,  and  it  is  the 
natural  method  to  proceed  with  his  education  by  cultivating 
the  senses,  which  are  as  well  developed  in  young  children  as 
in  the  old — that  is,  a  child  can  see,  hear,  taste,  smell  and  touch 
as  well  at  six  as  at  twenty.  Then  why  not  begin  to  train  the 
senses  before  they  become  dulled? 

But  I  am  to  talk  to  you  about  drawing.  Knowing  how  the 
daily  programme  of  the  country  school  is  crowded,  it  has  been 
a  question  with  me  whether  I  could  say  anything  that  would 
be  helpful  to  you.  I  have  two  lines  of  thought — the  first,  ob- 
ject or  model  drawing,  the  second,  drawing  with  an  object. 
In  teaching  object  drawing  we  are  cultivating  two  senses — 
touch  and  sight,  two-fifths  of  the  avenues  through  which  the 
soul  communicates  with  the  outer  world. 

Those  of  you  who  have  never  taught  drawing  from  the  ob- 
ject can  have  no  conception  of  the  ^a  onderful  iaventive  pow- 
ers the  mind  develops  in  drawing.  Among  the  thousands  of 
pupils  I  have  taught  drawing  from  the  object,  comparatively 
few  have  seen  the  object  approximately  as  it  appears  to  the 
eye  until  after  several  attempts  to  reproduce  it,  proving  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  looking  at  a  thing  and  see- 
ing it  We  must  teach  pupils  what  to  look  for  in  an  object 
before  they  can  see  it,  even  when  it  is  before  their  eyes.  They 
must  be  made  to  see  it  with  their  mind  as  well  as  with  their 
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eyes.  The  sense  of  sight  and  the  faculty  of  vision  are  not  the 
same  thinga  The  first  is  physical,  the  second  mental,  the  two 
combined  being  trne  perception,  and  it  is  this  faculty  of  per- 
ceiA'lng  which  the  child  is  acquiring  as  he  progresses  with  his 
drawing. 

There  is  also  a  scientific  element  in  perspective  or  model 
drawing.  That  is,  the  representation  of  the  form  is  governed 
by  laws  that  are  not  dependent  on  taste.  No  amount  of  sen- 
timent or  difference  can  change  these  laws,  though  it  is  easy 
enough  for  people  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  them  or  misunder- 
stand them.  While  these  laws  are  unchangeable,  they  can 
be  learned  by  all  'Who  are  intelligent  enough  to  learn  anything. 
It  is  a  comfort  that  the  appreciation  of  this  element  of  accu- 
racy in  drawing  is  a  matter  of  the  understanding  which  most 
pupils  are  supposed  to  possess,  and  not  that  indefinable  at- 
tribute called  taste,  which  does  not  seem  so  common. 

Teachers  are  too  easily  discouraged  by  the  inaccuracies  dis- 
played in  a  drawing  lesson  from  models,  and  feel  that  children 
are  stupid.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  drawing  does 
not  always  Indicate  all  that  the  pupil  has  learned.  We  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  measuring  the  mental  growth  by  the 
visible  signs  only  that  we  frequently  mistake  memory  for  such 
growth. 

In  this  subject  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  how  to  help 
the  child  correct  his  errors  in  representing  form.  As  you  look 
at  his  drawing  you  can  see  at  once  what  he  has  failed  to  see. 
Your  duty  is  to  help  him  by  asking  such  questions  as  wUl  lead 
him  to  compare  his  drawing  with  the  object  and  see  some 
point  where  he  has  failed  to  observe  correctly.  Then,  if  the 
child  is  given  the  principle  that  governs  that  particular  case, 
you  are  taking  the  first  step  toward  teaching  him  to  use  his 
reason,  and  he  has  a  definite  test  which  he  can  apply  to  his 
own  work.  At  first  pupils  may  be  careless  and  inclined  to  ig- 
nore this  element  of  accuracy,  but  when  once  they  under- 
stand that  by  means  of  that  we  secure  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  the  model,  and  that  truth  in  representations  means  satis- 
factory work,  on  which  they  may  look  with  pleasure,  there 
is  a  strong  desire  to  know  just  what  is  right 

Notwithstanding  art  is  founded  on  unchanging  laws,  it  is 
said  that  the  world  has  produced  but  two  art  scholars — Phidi- 
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as  and  Michael  Angelo.  That,  in  comparison  with  them,  other 
artists  are  amateurs,  many  of  them  ignorant  of  the  language 
of  art.  If  this  is  true  of  artists  who  spend  their  lives  in  study- 
ing form,  what  can  we  hope  for  in  dealing  with  children?  I 
answer,  trained  perceptive  faculties;  a  better  appreciation 
of  form;  a  more  refined  taste  as  to  what  is  beautiful;  perhaps 
some  appreciation  of  art,  and  a  little  manual  skill.  Can  you 
measure  what  that  means  in  the  life  of  any  one  of  these  chil- 
dren? 

The  second  division  of  my  subject,  drawing  with  an  object, 
is  more  practical  for  country  schools  and  develops  a  keen  sense 
of  vision.  By  drawing  with  an  object,  I  mean  the  practice 
of  representing  an  object  with  which  they  are  familiar,  but 
which  is  not  before  them.  To  illustrate  from  personal  experi- 
ence, if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  gave  a  class  this  lesson :  Draw 
the  gate  and  fence  which  is  in  front  of  your  house.  Immedi- 
ately the  children  who  could  see  out  of  the  window  began  look- 
ing for  fences.  I  said  to  them  those  fences  may  not  be  like 
yours.  One  child  said,  we  can  see  how  one  kind  is  made  and 
that  will  help  us  to  make  ours.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
their  efforts  were  crude,  but  I  know  that  there  were  a  good 
many  discussions  respecting  fences  and  such  inspection  as  was 
never  made  before.  On  my  next  visit  to  that  grade  many  of 
the  children  were  anxious  to  draw  their  fences  and  gates. 
Their  work  demonstrated  the  fact  that  they  not  only  looked 
at  fences,  but  saw  them. 

Here  is  one  advantage  of  this  method.  You  are  not  com- 
pelled to  say  look,  but  imm'idiately  on  having  an  object  named 
to  draw,  the  child  compares  his  actual  knowledge  of  the  thing 
with  his  ideal  of  it,  and  it  is  found  wanting.  At  the  first  op- 
portunity he  will  acquire  all  the  additional  facts  that  his  mind 
is  c«apable  of  receiving,  for  what  he  already  knows  will  govern 
the  amount  he  can  acquire.  Again,  by  this  means  you  arouse 
his  curiosity;  he  wonders  how  such  and  such  a  thing  does  look, 
anyway. 

For  this  work  you  may  use  objects  at  home  or  such  as  he 
would  see  going  to  and  from  school — in  fact,  anything  that 
you  are  sure  he  can  readily  lind  to  study.  Try  this  plan  and 
your  pupils  will  be  astonished  at  the  amazing  amount  of  igno- 
rance they  possess  about  familiar  things.    Now  is  your  op- 
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portunity  to  introduce  some  work  in  njjtural  history  and  al- 
low your  pupils  to  learn  some  facts  for  themselves.  For  it  is 
this  habit  of  telling  children  facts  which  they  could,  by  per- 
sonal investigation,  learn  for  themselves  that  takes  all  the 
strength  and  poetry  from  school  life. 

There  is  another  line  of  work  which  is  very  nearly  related 
to  the  last — that  of  using  drawing  in  the  daily  recitation.  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  habit  some  teachers  have  of  showing  what 
they  can  do  witb  the  crayon.  I  would  have  the  drawing  done 
by  the  children.  Suppose  you  are  coi  ducting  a  lesson  in  geog- 
raphy or  history.  If  the  subject  matter  is  such  that  a  map 
will  be  of  assistance  in  making  it  clearer,  let  one  of  the  pupils 
draw  a  minute  one  from  memory,  and,  as  the  recitation  pro- 
ceeds, have  pupils  locate  places  and  things  that  are  mentioned. 
Such  map  work  is  of  value,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  pretty  maps,  on  the  drawing  and  coloring  of  which  pupils 
spend  80  much  time. 

Is  there  a  problem  in  arithmetic  that  can  have  some  part  of 
it  put  in  form?  Have  the  pupil  try  to  do  so.  He  will  see 
more  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  for  discarding  the  symbol 
and  si:bstituting  the  thing. 

Does  your  reading  lesson  ;^ontain  passages  or  sentences  that 
can  be  illustrated  by  a  drawing?  Ask  some  pupil  to  make 
one.  In  fact,  have  your  pupils  draw  to  learn  rather  than  learn 
to  draw,  and  they  will  have  clearer  conceptions  of  words  and 
will  know  more  about  drawing  than  your  wildest  imagination 
ever  dreamed  possible. 

This  manner  of  dealing  with  the  subject  of  drawing  is  a 
step  toward  the  unification  of  school  worjc,  a  condition  of 
things  to  be  greatly  desired.  It  economizes  time  and  helps 
to  clothe  dry  bones  with  animate  flesh. 

i  would  like  to  have  you  take  away  with  you  the  belief  that 
drawing  is  an  important  factor  in  education  and  that  it  is  poa- 
sible  for  you  to  make  use  of  it,  remembenng  that  while  ac- 
curacy in  execution  is  desirable,  it  is  much  more  desirable  that 
children  learn  to  see  and  to  find  meanings  in  symbols. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


Whkn  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  ag-ent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 
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REMARKS  OX  TEACHING  HISTORICAL  DATES. 

DR.  B.  A.  HINSDAI^K,  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY. 

CFrom  a  work  entitled  **flow  toStudy  and  Teach  History,  with  Particular  Reference  to 
the  History  of  the  United  States/'] 

The  questions,  How  many,  and  what  dates  shall  I  teach? 
have  contimially  receded  before  us.  The  fact  is,  no  person  can 
definitely  answer  this  question  for  another,  or  even  for  him- 
self, until  he  is  in  the  presence  of  his  class.  The  teacher  who 
demands  definite  answers,  or  feels  the  need  of  them,  thereby 
confesses  his  unfitness  to  teach  the  subject.  All  that  I  can 
say,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  said,  is  to  offer  three  or  four 
practical  remarks. 

1.  Too  many  dates  are  sometimes  taught,  and  bad  judg- 
ment is  often  shown  in  their  selection.  Some  teachers  seem 
to  think  that  pounding  dates  into  a  child's  mind  is  the  main 
thing  to  be  done.  In  fact,  the  over-emphasizing  of  chronol- 
ogy has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  serious  defects  of  history 
teaching.  Accordingly,  it  cannot  be  too  plainly  stated  that 
A  dictionary  of  dates  is  not  a  history.  If  the  chronologist 
were  a  historian,  no  form  of  literary  composition  would  be 
easier,  whereas  it  is  a  high  literary  art.  Clio  sits  by  right  in 
the  circle  of  the  Muses.  "To  be  a  really  great  historian,"  Lord 
Macaulay  remarks,  "is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  intellectual  dis- 
tinctions." 

Dates  are  not  the  skeleton  of  history,  as  is  sometimes  said; 
they  are  not  even  its  articulations.  The  American  Revolution 
"turns"  on  the  battle  of  Lexington,  somewhat  as  the  human 
arm  turns  on  the  ball-and-socket  joint  at  the  shoulder;  the 
date,  April  19,  1775,  merely  marks  the  time  of  transaction,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  is  conceived  of  as  the  transaction  itself. 

2.  The  opposite  mistake  is  sometimes  made.  The  time 
.when  an  event  occurs  is  dismissed  with  the  contemptuous  re- 
mark, "A  mere  date."  Now,  while  facts  are  the  staple  of  his- 
tory, they  dc  not  become  history  until  they  are  properly 
worked  up  or  organized.  It  has  already  been  insisted  that 
the  teacher  must  constantly  regard  those  relations  that  con- 
trol such  organization — time,  place  and  causation.  Further- 
more, in  the  early  stage  of  instruction  time  should  be  more 
emphasized  than  the  other  two  principles,  or,  at  all  events, 
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than  the  third  one.  It  is  true  that  time  relations,  as  ante- 
cedent and  consequent,  may  be  taught  irrespective  of  dates; 
still,  it  will  be  found  that,  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  dates 
are  fixed  in  the  mind  to  keep  facts  in  their  places,  they  will 
straggle  about  in  the  most  vagrant  fashion.  It  is  more  im- 
portant to  remember  this  fact,  because  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, which  has  so  much  modified  methods  of  studying  history^ 
tends  to  fix  attention  on  the  development  as  a  whole,  or  on  the 
stages  into  which  it  is  divisible.  To  a  degree  this  method 
meets  the  ends  of  history,  but  by  no  means  wholly  so.  The 
time  when  an  event  occurs  is  sometimes  as  important  as  the 
event  itself;  and  in  general  there  can  be  no  useful  compari- 
son of  historical  facts  without  reference  to  dates  or  meas- 
urably definite  periods  of  time.  It  is  a  fault  for  a  writer  to 
sprinkle  his  pages  too  thickly  with  B.  C.'s  and  A.  D.'s;  but  to 
leave  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  the  time  relations  of  facts,  or 
to  compel  him  to  infer  them  from  the  drift  of  the  narrative  be- 
cause the  dates  are  too  sparse,  is  quite  as  serious  a  mistake. 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  pupil  should  not  learn  a  date  be- 
cause he  does  not  comprehend  its  full  historical  significance, 
or  have  definite  ideas  of  the  distance  of  the  event  from  the 
base  line  or  from  some  other  event  Such  ability  as  this  is 
acquired  but  slowly.  The  prodigious  significance  of  the  great 
dates  of  history  continually  grows  upon  the  minds  of  veteran 
scholars. 

3.  Much  depends  upon  the  particular  subject  with  which 
the  teacher  is  dealing.  As  in  geography  we  ere  content  with 
general  ideas  of  distant  countries,  and  especially  of  large  coun- 
tries, while  we  require  much  more  definite  knowledge  in  deal- 
ing with  the  near,  and  especially  our  own  country;  so  in  his- 
tory we  do  not  expect,  save  in  special  work,  the  detail  in  deal- 
ing with  Grecian  or  Roman  history  that  we  require  in  English 
history,  and  much  less  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  the  writer  or  teacher  also  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  question,  whether  he  is  dealing  with  the  subject  in 
an  elementary  or  a  thorough  manner. 

4.  The  important  dates  are  the  ones  to  teach — those  that 
stand  to  the  whole  historic  movement  in  a  relation  similar  to 
that  of  the  superior  articulations  to  the  human  body.  These 
important  dates  should  be  fixed  in  the  mind  exactly  or  approx- 
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imately  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  other  dates  be  arranged  with 
reference  to  them  as  antecedent  or  consequent.  It  is  not  so 
important  to  know  the  day  on  which  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  convened  or  adjourned  as  it  is  to  know  the  day  that 
it  assigned  to  the  United  States  a  separate  position  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

5.  The  age  of  pupils,  their  advancement  in  study  and  par- 
ticularly in  history,  and  the  time  that  is  to  be  given  to  the 
subject,  are  all  to  be  considered.  Here;  however,  the  criteria 
already  laid  down  for  the  selection  of  historical  facts  in  gen- 
eral apply  in  full  force. 

Nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught,  and  of  the 
conditions  attending  the  pupils  or  the  class,  and  good  judg- 
ment, will  enable  the  teacher  to  decide  how  many  and  what 
dates  to  teach.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  the 
principal  considerations  that  bear  on  the  two  questions,  and 
to  illustrate  some  methods  of  procedure.  The  competent 
teacher  can  desire  nothing  more.  The  Germans,  or  some  of 
them,  do  indeed  go  further.  In  the  Berlin  course  of  study 
sixty-three  dates  are  required  to  be  taught  in  the  second  class 
of  the  elementary  schools,  and  fifty-three  in  the  first  class;  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  in  all,  or  about  six  new  dates  a  month. 

6.  Still  another  suggestion  may  prove  useful.  The  history 
of  one  country  may  serve  as  a  general  chronological  guide  for 
the  history  of  others.  Thus,  after  she  assumed  a  leading  posi- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean,  Rome  should  be  made  the  point  of 
observation  from  which  to  survey  the  history  of  that  whole 
basin.  *What  was  going  on  in  Carthage  at  the  time  when 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy?"  "in  Greece  in  the  days  of  the  Second 
Punic  war?"  "in  the  East  in  the  days  of  Pompey  or  Julius 
Caesar?"  For  the  general  American  student,  England  should 
be  the  standard  for  Europe,  at  least  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest. "Who  ruled  in  France  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted?"  *What  was  the  state  of  Prussia  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  George  in?" 


If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journai,  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable, 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

(What  to  Teach  in  the  Lower  Grades,  with  a  Few  SuRfirestioas  as  Regrards  the  Method  .J 

THE   CAT. 

How  many  have  a  cat  at  home?  Why  do  you  keep  a  cat? 
Wliere  does  your  cat  stay?  Does  it  like  a  warm  place?  Does 
it  like  a  clean  place?  Does  the  cat  like  to  get  mud 
on  its  feet?  What  does  she  do  when  she  gets  them 
wet?  How  are  cats  protected  from  the  cold?  Of 
what  is  its  coat  made?  Does  your  cat  like  to  have  you 
rub  her?  Does  it  make  any  difference  which  way  you  rub  the 
fur?  Rub  it  in  the  dark.  What  happens?  Does  the  cat 
need  to  eat?  Why?  What  does  she  eat?  How  many  ever 
saw  a  cat  catch  a  mouse?  How  does  she  do  it?  Look  at  your 
cat's  claws.  Are  they  sharp?  Are  they  like  the  dog's  claws? 
Why  do  they  not  get  dull  as  she  walks  about?  Notice  how 
they  can  be  drawn  in  and  extended.  Has  the  cat  the  same 
number  of  toes  on  each  foot?  Does  she  make  much  noise  in 
walking  about?  Why  should  the  cat  not  make  much  noise 
with  her  feet?  Look  at  your  cat's  teeth.  What  kind  of  teeth 
has  she?  Are  they  good  teeth  for  her  kind  of  food?  Why? 
How  many  ever  saw  a  cat  drink  milk?  How  does  she  do  it? 
When  does  your  cat  hunt  for  mice?  Can  she  see  well?  Can 
she  see  in  the  dark?  What  makes  you  think  that  she  can? 
Look  at  her  eyes.  Are  they  like  ours?  How  different?  Take 
a  cat  into  a  dark  room  and  examine  her  eyes  there.  Then  ex- 
amine them  in  the  bright  sunlight.  What  difference  do  you 
see?  Why  do  you  suppose  the  eyes  change  in  this  way?  What 
does  the  cat  say  when  she  is  hungry?  What  does  she  say 
when  she  is  happy?  When  she  is  angry?  Notice  the  cat's 
whiskers.  Of  what  use  do  you  suppose  they  are?  Can  the 
cat  hear  well?  How  do  you  know  that  she  can?  Have  your 
pupils  do  most  of  this  work  in  observing  at  home.  There  will 
be  no  trouble  in  getting  this  done  if  the  teacher  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  the  work  and  gets  the  children  started — in  the 
right  way.    A  cat  might  be  brought  to  school. 

THE    KOBIN. 

The  spring  is  probably  the  best  time  to  begin  the  study  of 
the  robin.  Watch  for  its  return.  When  are  the  firet  robins 
seen?    Where  do  you  suppose  they  have  been?    Why  do  you 
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think  they  left  us  last  autumn?  Do  they  return  in  pairs? 
What  do  they  eat  during  the  early  spring?  Where  do  they 
find  their  food?  How  do  they  get  it?  Try  to  have  your  pu- 
pils discover  a  pair  of  robins  that  are  just  beginning  to  build 
a  nest  Where  is  it  building?  Did  you  see  the  robins  around 
there  before  they  began  to  build?  Did  it  seem  to  take  them 
long  to  decide  where  to  build  their  nest?  Of  what  is  it  build- 
ing? Where  do  the  birds  get  the  material  for  the  nest?  How 
is  the  material  carried?  Do  both  birds  work  in  building  the 
nest?  What  use  is  made  of  the  mud?  Do  people  ever  use 
anything  in  building  a  house  as  the  robin  uses  mud?  How  is 
the  nest  lined?  How  long  are  the  robins  in  building  their  nest? 
Why  do  they  build  a  nest?  How  many  eggs  does  the  robin 
lay?  What  is  their  color?  How  long  must  the  robin  sit  on 
the  eggs  before  they  hatch?  Try  to  have  your  pupils  look 
into  a  nest  full  of  young  robins.  Do  they  look  hungry?  Do 
both  robins  get  food  for  them?  How  are  they  fed?  How  do 
you  know  the  mother  robin  from  the  father?  How  many 
know  the  song  of  the  robin?  How  many  ever  saw  a  robin 
while  it  was  singing?  Where  was  it?  Do  both  robins  sing? 
Why  do  you  suppose  birds  sing?  If  possible,  secui^e  a  live 
robin  and  make  a  study  of  its  structure  for  the  purpose  of 
better  understanding  the  function  of  the  parts.  Notice  es- 
pecially the  shape  of  the  bill — ^the  position  of  the  eyes — the 
way  that  the  feathers  are  arranged  on  its  body — the  way  that 
the  wing  feathers  overlap — the  place  of  attachment  of  the 
wings — ^the  tail  and  its  uses — the  slender  legs — the  toes  and 
their  arrangement.    Ask  the  question  "Why?"  often. 

—Public  School  Journal. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Departmsntls  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Tarkby-Campbbll,  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School . 


ADVANCED  READING. 
The  term,  advanced  reading,  as  here  employed,  has  a  some- 
what extended  meaning;  it  does  not  signify  merely  the  work 
in  reading  that  belongs  to  the  highei'  grades  and  to  the  high 
school;  it  is  used  to  include  all  reading  work  in  which  the  ef- 
fort is  to  work  out  the  meaning  of  selections.  Any  reading 
work  that  deals  with  connected  sentences  may  be  included 
under  the  term,  advanced  reading,  as  here  used. 
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The  general  aim  of  preliminary  reading  work  is  to  brinj^ 
it  about  that  the  child  shall  be  substantially  at  home  with  re- 
gard to  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  words  that  are 
to  be  found  in  any  selections  that  he  undertakes  to  read.  It 
is  the  effort  in  the  early  primary  work  to  make  the  child  so 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of  words  and  with  the  means  of 
working  out  their  prcmunciations  that  his  mind  may  be 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  thought  of  the  writer. 

It  is  evident  that  every  selection  which  is  employed  as  sub- 
ject matter  in  a  reading  lesson  has  two  sides — the  expression 
side  and  the  meaning  side.  The  expression  side  is  made  up 
of  certain  sentences,  and  paragraphs  or  stanzs^s;  these  are 
composed  of  separate  words.  To  make  the  child  familiar  witli 
these  separate  words  as  to  meaning  and  pronunciation  is  the 
aim  of  the  primary  reading  work.  On  the  meaning  side  of  a 
selection  in  reading  there  are  two  factors.  One  of  these  is 
the  purpose  or  aim  that  the  writer  had  in  mind,  and  the  other 
is  the  thought  or  idea  that  he  used  as  a  means  to  accomplish 
his  aim. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  a  lesson  in  ad- 
vanced reading  involves  attention  to  three  elements: 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  writer. 

2.  The  central  thought  or  idea  of  the  selection. 

3.  The  language  employed  to  set  forth  the  thought. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  to  present  to  a  class  the  work  upon 
a  reading  lesson  the  teacher  should  therefore  make  a  careful 
study  of  these  three  elements.  The  extent  of  this  study  is  not 
always  adequately  indicated  by  the  text-book  in  reading.  The 
preparation  should  usually  be  much  more  ample  than  that 
therein  hinted.  Consider,  for  example,  the  selection  entitled 
'^Children,"  on  page  23  of  the  Indiana  Third  Reader: 

1.  "Come  to  me,  O  ye  children! 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 
In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 

2.  For  what  are  all  our  contrivings 

And  the  wisdom  of  our  books 
When  compared  with  your  caresses 
And  the  gladness  of  your  looks? 
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3.    Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  ever  were  sung  or  said, 
For  ye  are  the  living  poems 
And  all  the  rest  are  dead." 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

In  connection  with  these  stanzas  the  book  indicates  that 
there  is  to  be  given  a  "Concert  Phonic  Drill."  It  is  noted  that 
in  giving  the  sound  of  Italian  a  the  mouth  is  to  be  kept  wide 
open.  In  addition  to  this,  a  list  of  words  to  be  spelled  by  sound 
is  given. 

While,  these  points  are  not  given  as  bearing  directly  upon  a 
lesson,  they  indicate  the  bent  as  to  reading  work.  Following 
the  stanzas  two  directions  are  given:  'Memory  exercises. 
Require  pupils  to  learn  these  stanzas  and  to  recite  them  in 
the  class.  Slate  work.  Write  from  memory  the  first  stanza. 
Exchange  slates  and  correct  errors.  Notice  the  indentation 
of  the  second  and  fourth  lines." 

The  remark  to  be  made  concerning  these  directions  that 
precede  and  follow  the  three  stanzas  is  that  they  do  not  in  any 
way  hint  the  purpose  of  the  writer  and  they  do  not  suggest 
the  true  spirt  in  reading  work. 

These  three  stanzas  are  the  concluding  part  of  Longfellow's 
little  x)oem  entitled  "Children."  Of  the  stanzas  that  precede 
these  there  are  six.  The  teacher  should  study  the  poem  as  a 
whole,  and  in  teaching  it  to  the  class  he  should  have  the  first 
six  stanzas  before  the  children  upon  the  blackboard.  Under 
these  conditions!  he  should  lead  the  pupils  to  study  in  order 
the  following  points: 

1.  What  seems  to  be  the  writer's  aim? 

2.  What  thought  or  conception  does  he  use  in  order  to  ac- 
complish his  aim? 

3.  In  what  respects  are  the  images  and  the  language  adapt- 
ed to  the  thought  and  the  purpose? 

The  first  stanza  of  the  poem  is: 

"Come  to  me,  0  ye  children ! 

For  I  hear  you  at  your  play. 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 

Have  vanished  quite  away." 

Is  it  the  aim  of  the  author,  as  indicated  by  this  stanza,  to 
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increase  the  reader's  appreciation  of  children?    To  make  liim 
value  them  more  highly?    To  awaken  a  greater  degree   of 
kindness  toward  them? 
The  second  and  third  stanzas  are  as  follows: 

"Ye  open  the  eastern  windows, 

That  look  towards  the  sun, 
Where  thoughts  are  singing  swallows 

And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 
In  your  hearts  are  the  birds  and  the  sunshine, 

In  your  thoughts  the  brooklet's  flow. 
But  in  mine  is  the  wind  of  autumn 

And  the  first  fall  of  the  snow." 

If  the  pupils  had  concluded  from  the  study  of  the  first  stanza 
that  the  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to  lead  the  readers  to  value 
more  highly  the  children  with  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
these  two  stanzas  are  to  be  studied  in  order  to  see  whether 
they  seem  to  show  the  same  purpose.  The  three  following 
stanzas  would  be  examined  with  the  same  thought  in  mind: 

"Ah!  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 

If  the  children  were  no  more? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 

Worse  than  the  dark  before. 
What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest, 

With  light  and  air  for  food, 
Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 

Have  been  hardened  into  wood, — 
That  to  the  world  are  children; 
Through  thevn  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  nnd  sunnier  climate 
Than  reaches  the  trunks  below." 
After  studying  carefully  these  three  stanzas  in  order  to  see 
what  purpose  they  hint,  attention  should  then  be  turned  to 
the  three  that  are  given  in  the  reading  book.    With  the  whole 
poem  before  them,  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
the  utmost  freedom  in  trying  to  think  out,  in  their  own  way, 
the  aim  that  the  author  had  In  writing  it.    They  should,  how- 
ever, be  led  to  t(^st  all  their  ideas  upon  this  point  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poem  itself.    If  their  conclusion  is  that  the  aim 
of  the  author  in  writing  the  poem  was  to  increase  the  reader's 
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appreciation  of  and  kindness  toward  children,  they  should 
then  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  in  order  to 
work  out  the  thought  that  the  writer  used  as  a  means  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose.  In  the  first  stanza  the  last  two  lines 
indicate  that  the  writer  was  perplexed  with  questions,  and 
that,  under  the  influence  of  the  presence  of  children,  these 
perplexing  questions  vanished.  In  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
third  stanza  the  author  speaks  of  the  mature  mind  as  having 
lost  its  sunshine  and  freshness  and  as  being  like  the  wind  of 
autumn  and  the  snow.  In  the  fourth  stanza  the  idea  is  ad- 
vanced that  without  children  there  would  be  desert  behind 
and  darkness  before.  Thus,  throughout  the  poem,  elder  per- 
sons are  represented  as  possessed  of  a  need.  Along  with  this 
thought  children  are  represented  as  fitted  to  relieve  the  need. 
Is  the  central  thought  the  ministry  of  children?  Dpes  the 
author,  in  order  to  increase  the  reader's  appreciation  of  chil- 
dren, present  to  him  in  beautiful  imagery  and  language  the 
thought  that  the  bright,  musical,  fresh  life  of  the  child  re- 
news these  characteristics  in  the  older  person?  These  the 
children  are  to  study.  They  are  to  examine  the  poem  as  a 
whole,  and  stanza  by  stanza,  in  order  to  answer  the  question — 
Is  the  beneficial  influence  of  children  the  main  thought  of  the 
poem?  Is  this  the  thought  that  the  author  uses  and  sets  forth 
in  imagery  and  language  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
namely,  to  increase  the  reader's  appreciation  of  children? 

H.  S. 


A  PICTURE  LESSON. 

'1  had  eight  oranges  and  put  them  in  dishes,  placing  two  or- 
anges in  each.    How  many  dishes  did  I  use?" 

As  soon  as  the  problem  was  given  each  child  went  busily  at 
work,  and  in  a  very  short  time  laid  the  slate  aside  and  took 
position,  showing  it  was  through. 

Then  followed  several  problems,  among  them  the  following: 

"John  had  eight  marbles;  he  lost  six.  How  many  had  he 
left?" 

'1  had  98  and  wished  to  buy  rocking  chairs  at  ^4  each.  How 
many  could  I  buy?" 

"A  man  had  ?8  and  bought  hats  at  ?2.50  each.  How  many 
did  he  buy?"  ,  2 
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On  looking  over  the  slates  no  figures  were  found,  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  on  one  slate  as  the  solution  of  the  four  problems 
given: 

p     p      p      p  ^ 

\oooo\\oooo\  (00000^^00^ 


The  child  explained  that  p  stood  for  plate,  1  for  left,  0  for 
chair,  and  h  for  hat,  and  the  half  circle  at  the  right  in  the  last 
problem  meant  the  man  would  have  half  a  dollar  left 

No  figures  had  been  used,  but  the  work  in  almost  every  case 
was  correct  The  teacher  said  the  children  could  make  the 
figures;  that  after  they  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  a  number 
(from  1  to  10)  she  had  taught  the  figure  for  it;  but  she  pre- 
ferred picture  work  (as  she  called  this),  as  sjie  thought  the 
children  needed  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  this  objective 
phase  and  able  to  picture  it  out  before  solving  problems  in 
the  usual  way. 

I  am  aware  there  are  many  primary  teachers  who  will  say 
of  this  exercise,  "Any  Child  can  do  that."  Very  true.  That  i& 
the  good  feature  in  it — it  is  in  such  harmony  with  the  child's 
way  of  thinking  things  that  "any  child  can  do  it"  and  see  the 
reason  in  it,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  ceaseless 
work  with  figures  too  often  seen. 


LEND    A    HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott.] 


"Look  up  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
Look  out  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand." 


"HOP  O'  MY  THUMB." 
How  would  you  like,  on  this  sultry  July  day,  to  read  an  old^ 
old  fairy  story?  You  have  heard  it  often,  no  doubt,  but  how 
would  you  like  it  retold,  so  that  you  need  not  refresh  your 
memory  by  peeping  into  a  book  of  fairy  tales?  Some  hot  day 
next  September  you  may  open  your  July  Journal  and  brighten 
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the  listlees  faces  by  asking,  "Children, how  would  you  like  to 
heap  the  story  of  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  ?*' 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  wood  cutter  and  his  wife, 
who  had  three  pairs  of  twin  boys  and  a  tiny  dwarf  boy.  The 
oldest  twins  were  ten  years  old  and  the  little  dwarf  was  seven. 
He  was  so  little  that  he  could  have  hidden  behind  your  slate. 
He  was  fond  of  play,  and  the  game  he  liked  best  was  to  be 
placed  on  a  table  and  see  how  many  times  he  could  hop  over 
his  father's  thumbs  without  tripping.  Nearly  every  day  his 
father  would  say,  "CJome,  hop  o'  my  thumb."  So,  by  and  by, 
everyone  began  to  call  the  tiny  boy  "Hop  o'  My  Thumb."  His 
brothers  said  that  was  a  good  enough  name  for  him,  for  he 
was  too  little  to  work,  and  too  little  to  go  to  school,  and  too 
little  to  be  of  any  use  anyway.  They  did  not  like  to  play  with 
him  for  fear  they  might  step  on  him.  He  was  not  strong 
enough  to  spin  a  top,  except  a  little  one  made  from  a  spool. 
His  hands  were  so  small  that  he  could  not  shoot  marbles  as 
you  do,  but  had  to  kick  them  like  a  football.  His  brothers 
said  that  was  not  the  way  to  play,  and  would  not  let  him  be 
in  the  game.  He  was  often  lonely,  but  he  tried  to  learn  all  he 
could. 

By  and  by  hard  times  came;  no  one  had  any  money  to  buy 
wood.  The  wood  cutter  became  so  poor  that  his  family  had 
nothing  to  eat  The  boys  were  so  hungry  that  they  chewed 
leaves  and  roots.  One  night,  after  the  children  had  cried 
themselves  to  sleep,  the  wood  cutter  said:  "It  will  break  our 
hearts  to  see  the  boys  starve  to  death.  Let's  take  them  to 
the  forest  and  lose  them;  then  we  shall  not  know  when  they 
die," 

Their  mother  sobbed  and  said  she  could  not  let  them  go,  but 
at  last  she  said:  "Perhaps  it  would  be  best."  "Then  I  wOl 
lose  them  to-morrow,"  said  the  wood  cutter.  Now  Hop  o'  My 
Thumb  had  heard  aU  they  said.  He  ran  down  to  the  river 
and  filled  his  pockets  with  wee,  wee  white  pebbles. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  children  begged  for  food,  their 
father  said:  "Come  with  me  to  the  forest  and  find  wild  straw- 
berries to  eat."  So  he  took  them  far  into  the  forest,  and  while 
they  were  gathering  berries  he  slipped  away  and  left  them. 

When  they  missed  their  father  the  poor  little  fellows  began 
to  cry  and  call  him  just  as  loudly  as  they  could.    "I  will  show 
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you  the  way  home,"  said  Hop  o'  My  Thumb.  "Hush,"  said  the 
oldest  twins,  "you  are  too  little  to  know  that  much."  They 
waited  and  waited,  but  their  father  did  not  come.  '*I  can 
show  you  the  way,"  said  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  again.  "Keep  still; 
you  don't  know  anything  but  hopping  over  father's  thumb,'' 
replied  his  brothers. 

Then  they  waited  and  waited.  At  last  Hop  o'  My  Thumb 
said  a  third  time,  'T!  can  show  you  the  way."  Then  his  broth- 
ers answered  crossly,  "Let's  see  you  do  it."  Then  Hop  o'  My 
Thumb  looked  carefully  on  the  ground  and  found  a  pebble, 
a  little  farther  on  another,  and  another.  His  brothers  fol- 
lowed, and  the  wee  white  pebbles  that  he  had  dropped  showed 
him  the  way  home. 

Their  father  and  mother  met  them  at  the  door  and  hugged 
them  every  one.  Their  father  was  starting  to  hunt  for  them, 
for  a  man  who  owed  him  had  paid  him  ten  dollars,  and  he 
had  bought  plenty  of  food.  They  had  a  good  supper  and  were 
so  happy. 

All  went  well  tUl  the  ten  dollars  was  spent.  Then  they 
were  as  poor  and  hungry  as  before,  and  had  nothing  but  leaves 
and  roots  to  eat. 

The  wood  cutter  said:  "It  is  harder  than  ever  to  see  the 
boys  starve  to  death.  I  will  lose  them  in  the  forest  to-mor- 
row." Their  mother  shed  many  tears,  but  said:  "Perhaps  it 
is  best."  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  heard  this,  too.  But  he  could 
not  go  to  the  river  for  pebbles,  because  the  door  was  locked. 
In  the  morning  their  mother  gave  them  each  a  slice  of  bread, 
and  their  father  said,  "Let's  go  to  the  forest  to  hunt  for  ber- 
ries." Hop  o'  My  Thumb  did  not  eat  his  bread,  but  put  it  in 
his  pocket  and  dropped  crumbs  of  it  as  he  went  to  the  forest, 
as  he  had  dropped  pebbles  before. 

When  they  were  far  in  the  forest  and  the  boys  were  gather- 
ing berries,  their  father  slipped  away  again.  When  they  found 
their  father  had  left  them  they  cried  and  called  him  as  they 
had  done  before.  "I  can  find  the  way,"  said  Hop  o'  My  Thumb 
and  his  brothers  said,  "We  will  follow  you."  But  when  Hop 
o'  My  Thumb  looked  for  the  crumbs  he  could  not  find  a  single 
one,  for  the  birds  had  eaten  them,  and  there  were  none  left  to 
show  him  the  way  home.  Then  they  all  cried,  even  Hop  o' 
My  Thumb,  for  they  were  afraid  the  wolves  would  eat  them. 
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Night  came,  and  rain  wet  them  through  and  through.  The 
poor  little  boys  said,  *^What  shall  we  do;  oh,  what  shall  we 
do!  The  wolves  will  eat  us!"  At  last  Hop  o'  My  Thumb 
climbed  a  tree.  He  was  so  little  he  could  hold  to  the  rough 
bark  with  his  toes  and  fingers  and  climb  like  a  squirrel.  ^1 
see  a  light,''  he  said.  "Perhaps  it  is  from  a  house,  and  we  may 
find  it"  So  they  walked  and  walked,  and  by  and  by  found 
the  house.  A  woman  came  to  the  door.  "Please  let  us  come 
in,"  said  Hop  o'  My  Thumb.  "We  are  lost  in  the  forest." 
'Toor  little  boys,"  said  the  woman;  "this  is  the  house  of  an 
Ogre  who  eats  little  children;  you  had  better  run  away!"  "The 
wolves  will  eat  us  if  we  stay  in  the  forest;  perhaps  the  Ogre 
won't  kill  us  when  he  sees  how  little  we  are."  "Come  in  and 
warm  yourselves,"  she  said.  While  they  were  warming  there 
came  three  loud  knocks  at  the  door.  The  woman  hid  the 
boys  under  the  bed  and  opened  the  door  for  the  Ogre.  He 
said,  "T  smell  fresh  meat,"  and  went  straight  to  the  bed  and 
pulled  the  boys  from  under  it  Then  he  brought  a  sharp 
knife  to  cut  off  their  heads.  "Don't  kill  them  now,"  said  the 
woman,  "for  there  is  a  calf,  two  sheep  and  a  pig  in  the  house, 
and  the  meat  will  spoil."  "Very  well,"  he  said;  "put  them  to 
bed."  She  put  them  in  a  bed  that  was  so  big  that  all  seven 
could  sleep  in  it  In  the  same  room,  in  another  large  bed, 
the  Ogre's  seven  little  girls  were  asleep.  They  were  wicked, 
cross  girls,  almost  as  cruel  as  their  father.  If  they  had  a 
chance  they  liked  to  pinch,  and  scratch  and  bite  other  chil- 
dren. The  girls  had  gold  nightcaps  on,  and  Hop  o'  My  Thumb 
and  his  brothers  wore  cotton  ones. 

When  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  heard  the  Ogre  snore  he  slipped 
out  of  bed  and  changed  the  nightcaps.  He  put  the  gold  ones 
on  his  brothers  and  the  cotton  ones  on  the  girls.  By  and  by 
the  Ogre  woke  and  was  sorry  he  had  not  killed  the  boys.  So 
he  got  his  knife  and  came  to  their  bed.  But  when  he  felt  the 
gold  nightcaps  he  went  to  the  other  bed  and  felt  the  cotton 
caps  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  his  own  children. 

When  the  Ogre  had  gone,  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  and  his  broth- 
ers jumped  out  of  the  window  and  ran  as  fast  as  they  could 
the  rest  of  the  night  It  happened  they  ran  the  right  way, 
and  at  daylight  were  almost  in  sight  of  home. 

When  the  Ogre  woke  and  found  his  daughters  dead  and  the 
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bojs  gone,  he  was  so  angry  that  he  said  he  would  catch  the 
boys  and  eat  them  raw.  He  put  on  his  seven-league  boots.  A 
league  is  more  than  a  mile.  These  fairy  boots  were  called 
seven-league  boots  because  anyone  who  wore  them  could  step 
seven  leagues  at  a  time.  He  did  not  wait  for  breakfast,  but 
took  a  two-gallon  jug  of  wine  with  him.  He  drank  it  all,  and 
it  made  him  so  drunk  that  he  lay  down  to  sleep  by  a  large  rock. 
Now,  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  and  his  brothers  were  hidden  behind 
that  very  rock.  They  had  seen  the  Ogre  stepping  from  hill 
to  hill,  over  trees  and  across  the  ri^er,  and  had  hidden  them- 
selves. When  the  Ogre  began  to  snore  Hop  o'  My  Thumb 
told  his  brothers  to  run  home.  But  he  crept  up  and  gently 
pulled  off  the  Ogre's  seven-league  boots  and  put  them  on  his 
own  feet  The  fairy  boots  fit  anyone  who  puts  them  on.  Then 
off  he  went  as  fast  as  he  could,  seven  leagues  at  a  step,  to  the 
king's  palace.  The  king's  soldiers  had  been  trying  for  a  long 
while  to  catch  the  cruel  Ogre,  but  could  not,  because  of  his 
wonderful  fairy  boots.  When  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  told  the  king 
that  he  had  the  Ogre's  boots  the  soldiers  started  at  once  and 
killed  the  cruel  Ogre.  The  king  gave  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  so 
much  money  that  the  wood  cutter  and  his  children  were  never 
poor  nor  hungry  any  more. 


THE    SCHOOL    ROOM. 

Conducted  by  George  F.  Bass,  Editor  of  The  Young-  People. 

SCIENTIFIC  TEACHING. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  must  go  to  German}^  to  find  scien- 
tific teaching.     But  since  we  cannot  all  go  to  Germany,  our 
Reading  Circle  Board  has  adopted  Arnold  Tompkin's  Philoso- 
phyof  Teaching  to  aid  the  teachers""df'"*rTTdTtlna"~Tn Teaming 
liow  to  teach  scientifically. 

A  teacher  who  had  been  reading  this  book,  called  to  him  an 
unsuspecting  little  girl  who  happened  to  be  in  the  room.  He 
was  so  pleased  with  the  illustration  of  the  process  of  teaching 
given  on  pp.  11  to  18  inclusive,  that  he  could  not  wait  till 
school  **took  up"  again.  So  he  concluded  to  practice  upon 
her.  The  following  is  his  own  account  of  what  occurred 
The  girl  did  her  part  well. 
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I  concluded  to  teach  the  triang-le,  so  I  cut  from  papers  all 
shapes  and  many  sizes  of  triang-les.  I  then  said  to  this  little 
g-irl,  holding  one  of  these  triangles  in  my  hand,  '*How  many 
sides  has  this?!'  '*Two,"  said  she.  "Touch  each  one,"  said  I. 
She  touched  the  top  surface,  then  turned  it  over  and  touched 
the  other.  "Yes,"  said  I,  for  I  saw  she  was  correct  from  her 
idea  of  side.  Yet  this  was  not  what  I  expected.  I  was  no 
farther  than  I  was  when  I  started.  I  had  clearly  in  mind 
that  the  movement  as  a  whole  must  be  the  forming  of  this 
new  idea  triangle  out  of  elements  of  old  knowledge.  I  assumed 
that  she  knew  straight  line,  corner  and  could  count  three; 
also  that  she  knew  the  meaning  of  side.  I  was  mistaken  in 
the  last  point  of  old  knowledge.  As  my  spectators  laughed 
at  the  failure,  I  found  myself  somewhat  nonplussed,  but  I 
managed  to  rally  quickly  and  my  next  question  was,  "How 
many  edges  has  it?"  She  "counted"  each  as  she  touched  it. 
"One,  two,  three,"  said  she.  I  then  explained  to  her  that 
what  she  had  called  sides  we  called  surfaces  and  as  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  just  what  question  to  ask  to  get  her  to  see  that 
they  were  flat,  I  called  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  flat.  Just  at  this  moment  she  observed  a  very  much 
larger  triangle  and  of  a  diiferent  shape.  "Oh,  what  a  big 
one!"  said  she.  "Yes,  it  is  big.  Is  it  like  the  other  one?" 
She  said,  "No."  Of  course  according  to  my  plan  she  should 
have  said  yes  but  she  did  not.  I  then  asked  her  in  what  it 
differed  from  the  other.  She  said  that  it  was  bigger.  She 
was  correct.  She  did  not  know  that  I  was  trj'ing  to  get  her 
to  see  the  likeness.  I  was  the  one  who  was  wrong.  I  did  not 
ask  for  what  I  wanted.  I  next  said,  "How  many  sides  has 
this  big  one?"  She  said  three.  "How  many  corners?" 
"Three."  "What  kind  of  surfaces?"  "Flat.  Oh,  I  see  it  is 
some  like  the  other  one."  "Tell  me  how  it  is  like  the  other 
one."  "It  has  three  straight  sides,  three  corners  and  a  flat 
surface,  and  so  has  the  other;  but  this  one  is  bigger  and  it  is 
not  the  same  shape."  This  was  a  big  speech  for  such  a  little 
girl  to  make  and  I  said  so,  which  seemed  to  please  her  and  we 
were  fast  becoming  on  good  terms  in  mathematics,  anyway. 
I  said,  "Show  me  where  the  shape  differs  from  the  other." 
She  put  her  finger  on  one  angle  in  the  first  and  said,  "This 
is   a  square  corner  and  the  big  one  has  no  square  corner." 
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*'Good,"  said  I.  We  then  took  up  another  of  different  size 
and  shape  and  noted  all  likenesses  and  differences;  then 
another  and  another  until  we  had  examined  all  of  them.  We 
then  laid  them  on  the  table  and  beg-an  to  find  thing's  that 
were  alike  in  all.  Said  she,  **They  are  all  flat."  *'Yes," 
said  I;  "do  you  see  anything- else  they  all  have."  "Yes,  they 
all  have  three  sides  and  three  corners."  "Are  the  sides  all 
straig-ht  lines?"  She  examined  and  said  yes.  I  then  told  her 
that  objects  that  have  three  straig-ht  sides  are  triang-les. 
"Humph!"  she  said;  "that's  a  funny  word."  We  then  learned 
to  spell  and  pronounce  it. 

She  now  had  the  idea  triangle  and  a  name  for  the  new  idea. 
But  the  intellect  only  had  been  quickened.  Nothing-  had  been 
done  to  quicken  the  emotions  or  to  create  a  tendency  to 
prompt  resolution.  .Only  one-third  of  the  child  had  been 
touched.  "We  must  educate  the  whole  child,"  says  an  emi- 
nent educator;  and  our  author  says  the  "proposition  in  geom- 
etry, as  well  as  the  poem,  should  delight  the  heart  and  prompt 
to  new  issues  of  life."  Here  I  was  confronted  with  a  more 
difficult  problem  than  before.  How  could  I  make  the  triangle 
"warm  with  emotion  and  charge  it  with  ethical  force?"  I 
then  remembered  that  this  book  was  made  to  help  just  such 
teachers  as  I  am,  so  I  read  what  the  author  did  with  the 
pyramids,  (see  pp  19  and  20),  while  the  little  girl  took  recess. 
When  I  had  finished  reading  I  felt  as  if  I  might  do  a  pretty 
good  thing  with  the  pyramid,  but  the  triangle  seemed  a  dry 
subject.  Of  course,  the  little  girl  had  been  somewhat  pleased 
when  she  found  that  the  triangles  were  alike  in  several  ways. 
Her  will  had  received  some  strength  on  account  of  her  persist- 
ent effort  in  examining  the  triangles,  yet  it  seemed  as  if 
something  else  should  be  done.  Why  should  we  learn  a  tri- 
angle if  we  can  do  nothing  with  it  in  life? 

I  called  the  little  girl  to  me  and  said,  "Let  us  see  how  many 
triangles  we  can  find."  It  was  surprising  to  see  how  many 
could  be  found  in  the  room.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  her  little  eyes 
sparkle  when  she  found  one  where  I  did  not  We  found  them 
in  the  carpet,  in  the  wall-paper,  on  the  stove,  on  nearly  all 
the  furniture — everywhere.  "Why,  there's  lots  of  'em,"  she 
said.  Finally  she  fell  to  making  them.  She  said  that  if  the 
three  lamps  in  the  chandelier  were   connected    by  straight 
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lines  we  would  have  a  triangle.  We  then  took  a  book  con- 
taining pictures  of  houses.  This  proved  to  be  a  rich  field. 
Finally  we  found  a  picture  of  the  pyramids  and  she  said  that 
the  sides  were  triangular.  Then  I  told  her  of  the  size  and 
age  of  the  pyramids  and  her  eyes  grew  big.  I  then  thought 
of  the  drawing  and  how  many  different  forms  of  beauty 
might  be  made  by  combining  triangles!  But  this  little  girl 
had  * 'recited"  long  enough  and  she  was  dismissed  and  I  began 
reading  my  book  and  thinking  of  the  girl  as  I  read.  The 
child  is  the  object  to  study.  Col.  Parker  is  not  wrong  when 
he  says  that  he  takes  his  hat  oflE  to  the  child  every  time. 

VACATION, 

Vacation  is  for  rest.  But  what  is  rest?  A  change.  If  any 
teacher  were  compelled  to  do  nothing  but  eat  and  sleep  all 
summer,  vacation  would  become  wearisome,  indeed.  It  would 
be  harder  than  work.  We  need  something  to  stir  the  mind 
activities.  We  need  to  think  in  new  lines,  or  take  a  different 
view  of  the  old  lines.  Take  a  trip?  Yes,  why  not?  But 
don't  take  a  trip  just  to  take  a  trip.  Don't  try  to  see  how 
cheaply  and  quickly  you  can  go  to  California  and  return. 
Take  it  easy.     See  something  and  let  it  *'soak  in." 

"How  about  a  suifimer  school?"  says  one.  That  is  owing 
to  the  kind  of  school  and  your  purpose  in  attending  it.  If  it 
is  one  of  the  prepare-you-for-examination  kind  and  you  attend 
it  to  get  a  certificate,  you  would  do  better  to  go  to  the  woods. 
But  if  it  is  a  school  where  you  can  come  under  the  influence 
of  noble  men  and  women  who  are  enthusiastic  in  the  best 
ideas  of  life  and  education  for  life,  and  the  school  is  so  located 
that  you  can  take  a  trip  to  new  scenes  occasionally,  by  all 
means  go.  It  rests  one  to  form  new  acquaintances  and  com- 
pare notes.  It  makes  him  have  a  broader  view  of  the  world, 
too.  He  comes  home  a  better  teacher  and  a  bigger  and  better 
man.  Don't  forget  to  give  Nature  about  half  your  time.  She 
has  much  to  say  to  us  who  are  preparing  the  children  for  life 
in  its  highest  sense, 

BASE. 
We  visited  a  school  sometime  ago  and  heard  a   lesson   in 
profit  and  loss.     The  first  pupil  called  on  said  that  the  cost  is 
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base.  He  was  immediately  called  down  by  the  teacher  who 
said,  **I  thoug-ht  we  had  killed  off  base." 

We  wondered  what  base  had  done  that  it  had  to  be  killed 
off.  He  said  that  some  people  liked  to  use  it  (he  didn't  say 
which — the  word  or  the  thing-  it  means),  but  that  he  thougfht 
best  to  do  away  with  it. 

He  then  proceeded  to  tyifold  the  * 'mysteries"  of  profit  and 
loss.  He  said  that  it  is  very  easy.  We  thoug-ht,  '*It — what?" 
But  he  continued  without  telling-  us.  "Now  the  cost  is  al- 
ways 100  per  cent."  Then  we  wished  to  kill  ofif  the  100  per 
cent,  even  thoug-h  we  should  mutilate  a  few  teachers.  Is  the 
cost  always  a  100  per  cent?  What  is  it  a  100  per  cent,  of?  Is 
this  any  better  than  saying-  that  the  cost  is  the  base?  Is  it  as 
g-ood? 

We  fail  to  see  anything- radically  wrong-  in  calling-one  num- 
ber base.  If  it  is  the  base  why  not  call  it  the  base?  We  say 
a  **foot  rule"  instead  of  saying-  an  "instrument  j/s  of  a  yard  in 
leng-th  and  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  called  inches,  used 
to  measure  with."  All  this  is  understood  when  we  say  a  foot 
rule.  Does  not  base  mean  the  number  with  which  we  meas- 
ure all  the  other  numbers  in  a  g-iven  process,  profit  and  loss 
for  example?  Why  not  use  it  and  teach  the  pupil  that  it  is 
the  name  of  this  number  or  measure?  Teach  him  that  we  al- 
ways think  of  the  base,  or  measure,  as  divided  into  100  equal 
parts.  Of  course  it  is  100  per  cent,  of  itself;  but  why  say  so? 
We  do  not  say  that  foot  rule  is  twelve  twelfths  of  itself?  We 
take  it  in  hand  and  measure  with  it.  We  find  our  pencil  is 
six  inches  long*.  This  is  easy.  Well,  suppose  we  buy  an  ar- 
ticle for  820  and  sell  it  for  $30.  We  make  a  profit  of  $10. 
Let  us  measure  it.  Our  measure  is  $20,  the  base.  We  apply 
it  to  the  $10  and  find  it  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  measure.  Is  not 
one  as  simple  and  sensible  as  the  other?  "Yes,"  says  one, 
"but  how  would  you  explain  it."  I  would  let  the  pupil 
state  the  facts  as  he  sees  them.  "But  what  form  of  analysis 
would  you  teach  him?"  No  particular  form.  Any  form  that 
would  state  the  truth  would  be  acceptable.  If  he  were  to  say 
to  me  that  10  is  the  half  of  20  and  as  we  were  measuring-  it  by 
20  and  thinking  of  20  as  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  and  as 
the  half  of  100  is  50,  I  know  that  our  gain  is  50  per  cent.  We 
should  feel  highly  satisfied. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    PEDAQOQY. 

[Condnctad  by  Arhold  Tompkins.] 


DR.  RICE  AND  THE  SCffiNTIFIC  RiifilTATION. 

Few  men  have  so  grood  an  opportunity  as  Dr.  Rice  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  mind  to  defective  methods  in  education.  The  great 
"body  of  live  teachers  were  already  painfully  aware  of  the  evil  he 
pointed  out  long"  before  he  appeared  in  the  Forum,  That  the  free  life 
•of  the  school  is  smothered  out  by  formalism  has  been  proclaimed  with 
alarm  by  educational  men  everywhere.  While  the  articles  set  this  evil 
forth  with  something  of  the  air  of  revealing  an  unknown  condition  of 
thing's,  and  thus  tripping  the  teacher  into  the  momentary  surprise  that 
such  thing's  could  possibly  exist,  yet  on  second  thought  he  remembered 
that  he  knew  that  it  was  all  true  beforehand.  Why  should  the  reader 
have  been  surprised  that  such  practices  could  be  found  in  Chicag'O, 
Buffalo,  Cincinnati  or  New  York,  when  with  the  same  sense  of  humor 
as  the  writer,  he  might  easily  have  found  parallel  cases  anywhere; 
perhaps  in  his  own  door-yard.  But  the  articles  brought  out  into  the 
public  arena  the  question  which  had  before  been  confined  to  pedagogi- 
cal classes  and  clubs.  It  may  be  that  the  public  will  not  be  serious  in 
the  matter,  taking  merely  a  dramatic  interest  in  catching  certain  cities 
and  superintendents  in  spectacular  situations.  It  may  mean  no  more 
than  a  strike  or  other  bit  of  exciting*  news,  and  the  problem  ma>  be 
thrown  back  on  the  real  professional  interest  of  the  teacher  who  does 
not  need  to  be  shocked  into  his  duty  by  criticism  or  dramatic  surprise* 

With  an  audience  already  anxious  to  learn  something  of  the  princi- 
ples of  teaching  which  underlie  the  Forum  criticisms,  Dr.  ^ice  has  tak- 
en the  platform  to  discuss  ''the  scientific  recitation.**  This  must  do 
^reat  good,  if  it  should  do  no  more  than  call  attention  to  the  point  in 
school  work  where  all  things  must  be  remedied.  Everything,  good  or 
•evil,  focuses  itself  in  the  recitation;  and  the  teacher  or  superintendent 
who  hopes  to  reform  evil  practices  must  seize  the  s:hool  process  at  this 
point.  It  seems,  however,  to  an  interested  listener  that  if  the  Doctor 
would  show  in  what  the  science  of  a  recitation  consists  he  would  more 
nearly  rise  to  the  level  of  his  opportunity.  The  lecture  consists  chiefly 
of.  the  description  of  a  good  recitation  observed  in  Germany,  But  it  is 
mere  description.  He  tells  the  audience  it  is  a  scientific  recitation  and 
they  believe  it  is  such,  for  it  seems  good;  but  the  scientific  element  is 
not  shown.  There  is  notably  absent  in  the  description  the  primary 
element  in  every  scientific  recitation,  which  is  the  significance  of  the 
exercise  in  the  life  process  of  the  child  taken  as  a  whole.  If  he  should 
make  the  auditor  fully  aware  of  the  scientific  elemen'sof  the  process 
which  he  brings  from  Germany,  the  auditor  might  be  able  to  work  out 
others,  making  unnecessary  the  advice  to  go  to  Germany  and  get  more 
of  them  if  you  would  know  how  to  teach  school.  The  Doctor  seems  to 
labor  a  little  yet,  under  the  delusion  that  a  true  method  of  teaching  is 
something  to  adopt  from  some  body,  especially  the  Germans,  and  more 
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especially  the  Herbartians,  who  luckily  got  it  from  Herbart.  The  lec- 
turer has  the  air  of  bearing  great  news;  **lo  and  behold,  I  have  found 
the  thing  which  you  have  long  sought,  mourning  because  you  have 
found  it  not."  I  am  sure  that  his  auditors  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  seen  hundreds  of  recitations,  on  this  side  the  water, 
just  as  scientific  as  the  one  he  describes,  and  many  of  them,  at  least, 
having  no  German  ancestry.  The  scientific  recitation  is  something  to 
be  evolved  out  of  the  bit  of  subject  matter  to  be  taught  and  the  mind 
to  which  it  is  taught.  The  German  mind  can  evolve  it — has  evolved  it; 
the  American  mind  can  evolve  it — has  evolved  it.  Each  may  do  it  in- 
dependently of  the  other;  each  may  help  the  other;  but  neither  can 
borrow  it  from  the  other.  Each  teacher  who  rises  to  the  scientific 
standing  ground  must  do  so  through  his  own  patient  industry  and  in- 
sight. It  may  take  the  plodding  patience  of  the  German  and  his  long 
course  of  professional  service,  but  it  will  be  reached  only  by  scientific 
analysis  of  the  teaching  process  and  by  practice  under  correct  theory, 
and  cannot  be  adopted  from  any  man  or  country.  It  can  be  reached 
without  studying  Herbart  or  Herbartians,  but  better  with  such  study. 
It  is  provincial  and unphilosophic  to  adopt  a  man  or  a  country  for  one's 
law  and  method  of  thought.  It  is  unpedagogical  to  adopt  any  man  or 
school— even  so  good  as  that  of  Herbart — as  authority  in  the  science  of 
education.  All  schools  and  systems  are  partial:  and  the  teacher, 
pledged  to  none,  must  use  and  be  thankful  for  all.  The  Doctor's  ad- 
vice to  go  to  Germany  is  good,  very  good;  his  reason  for  it  that  the  sci- 
entific recitation  cannot  be  found  in  America  is  bad,  very  bad;  and  the 
implication  that  an  American  head  can't  think  it  out  won't  do  at  all. 


L 


AN  INTERESTING  REACTION. 
-'  A  short  time  ago,  in  universities,  the  doctrine  that  a  student  should 
make  some  original  contribution  to  the  world's  store  of  knowledge  be- 
came very  pronounced,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  last  word  had 
been  said  on  the  aim  and  method  of  university  work.  The  work  done 
must  be  original,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  student's  discovering  it  for 
himself,  but  what  no  one  else  had  found  out.  Laboratories  and  libra- 
ries are  to  be  places  of  original  research,  and  each  student  has  the  un- 
derstanding with  h  mself  that  he  is  soon  to  augment  the  world's 
wisdom,  rather  than  to  be  augmented  by  it.  To  have  mastered  the  life 
and  thought  of  Socrates  might  be  of  more  significance  in  his  own 
growth  than  to  discover  the  ganglionic  structure  of  a  leech;  but  then 
th*  world  needs  the  leech  so  much  that  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  him- 
self to  h  is  fellow  man.  Under  this  thought  of  university  work,  .«>  peciali- 
zation  must  begin  low  down  in  the  course;  and  by  specialization  grow- 
ing more  special  as  the  course  advances  a  time  must  be  reached  when 
the  thought  centres  on  some  point  of  original  discovery,  which  is  the 
purpose  and  crowning  glory  of  university  work. 

Wiiile  this  may  assume  an  amusing  aspect,  it  contains  a  great  truth— 
that  of  original  work.      All  good  work  is  original.     The  pupil  will  dis- 
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cover  anew  for  himself  the  truth  of  the  Pythagorean  proposition;  and 
it  is  original  work  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  pupil  well  taught 
arises  by  the  process  of  original  discovery  to  all  the  truth  he  acquires. 
It  is  much  more  useful  to  rediscover  a  great  truth  than  to  discover  a 
trifling  one.  But  the  doctrine  as  proclaimed  requires  discovery— origi- 
nal production. 

The  idea  of  original  production  having  been  urged  by  some  speakers 
upon  the  graduate  students  of  Chicago  University,  one  of  the  profes- 
sors, in  his  address  to  the  students,  called  forth  a  hearty  applause  of  ap- 
proval in  his  masterly  emphasis  of  the  opposite  theory  of  university 
work.  He  was  candid  enough  to  say  to  them  that  graduate  students 
were  not  ready  for  a  high  degree  of  specialization  and  original  work; 
that  the  world,  for  instance,  was  not  anxiously  waiting  for  an  original 
monograph  on  Canadian  French,*  but  rather  for  the  fuller  manhood 
and  womanhood  through  the  dissemination  of  present  stores  of  thought. 
More  recently  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school  spoke  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  a  third  professor,  to  a  class  of  the  same  students,  put  strongly 
the  same  thought.  All  this  brings  to  mind  the  spirit  of  university  ex- 
tension work— dissemination  of  knowledge  to  the  masses;  the  elevation 
of  the  whole  race  by  the  rethinking  and  the  rediscovery  of  what  lies 
before  them.  This  is  the  opposite  pole  of  that  other  doctrine  which  re- 
quires the  professor  and  his  students  to  lock  themselves  in  seclusion, 
appearing  only  to  announce  to  the  world  something  before  unknown. 
The  reaction  is  timely  and  healthful;  bringing  distinctly  into  working 
order  the  two  great  and  organic  phases  of  university  work,  that  of  for- 
mulating and  disseminating  wisdom  to  mankind.  And  it  does  seem 
that  in  its  latter  capacity  its  opportunity  is  greater  than  in  its  former. 
No  individual  in  his  effort  to  make  the  most  of  himself  feels  hampered 
by  the  scarcity  of  something  known,  nor  does  he  crave  so  much  what 
has  been  unknown  to  others  as  simply  to  iind  out  what  is  unknown  to 
to  himself.  What  the  world  needs  most  is  not  that  the  individual  dis- 
cover something,  but  that  he  be  something.  Instead  of  mastering  the 
thought  of  Shakespeare  the  student  might  discover  the  number  of 
**ands"  used  in  his  plays;  but  he  would  miss  mar. hood  thereby.  For 
the  life  of  the  student  and  for  the  good  of  the  world  it  is  tetter  for  him 
to  know  what  is  well  known  of  Socrates  than  to  pry  out  some  unknown 
fact  about  Xantippe.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  original  discovery 
in  the  limited  sense  can  ever  be  made  a  principle  of  education.  But 
original  work,  in  the  sense  o  the  mind's  constructing  for  itself  its  own 
products,  is  the  only  means  of  education.  A  man  may  be  well  educated 
and  never  have  made  an  original  discovery,  in  the  narrow  sense,  but 
in  the  true  sense  he  must  discover  all  he  attains  to. 


A  NEW  IDEA  FROM  TETLOW. 

Foreign  language  study  in  public  schools:  first  French,  second  Ger- 
man, third  Latin. 
In  the  February  number  of  The  Educational  Review  we  find  the 
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above  theme  discussed  by  Tetlow,  who  is  eminently  fitted  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

After  giving  the  benefits  to  the  pupil  in  the  mental,  moral  and  spirit- 
ual growth,  freeing  **from  narrowness,  conceit  and  bigotry;"  entering- 
into  *'the  feelings  and  sympathizing  with  the  aspirations  of  another 
people  besides  his  own,'*  Mr.  Tetlow  raises  the  question  as  to  the 
languages  to  be  studied,  and  the  order,  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint, 
in  which  they  should  be  studied. 

The  writer,  a  Latin  teacher  himself,  says  ''there  are  cogent  reasons, 
for  holding  that  a  modern  language  is  preferable  to  an  ancient  as  a 
basis  for  the  foreign  language  work  of  the  grammar  school . "  The 
French  and  German  **are  analytical  in  structure,  and  have  a  word 
order  closely  resembling  our  own;"  they  are  therefore  easier  for  an 
English  speaking  people  to  master.  That  **the  subjects  with  which  they 
deal,  the  channels  in  which  the  thought  fiows,  the  whole  setting  is 
modem  and  more  intelligible  to  moderns."  As  we  reverse  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  arranging  our  courses  in  i^nglish  literature,  beginning 
with  the  modern  writers  and  going  to  Chaucer,  "so,  too,  in  obedience 
to  the  same  law  of  procedure,  from  the.  known  to  the  unknown,  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  we  should  begin  our  foreign  language  work 
with  a  modem  language."  That  there  is  a  **body  of  literature  in  the 
modern  languages  distinctly  suited  to  the  young,"  while  if  there  ever 
was  such  a  literature  among  the  Romans  it  no  longer  exists."  No- 
doubt  many  an  English  boy  has  exclaimed  with  his  Grerman  cousin, 
who  struggling  over  his  Cornelius  Nepos,  thought  that  Hannibal  might 
have  done  something  better  than  to  have  crossed  the  Alps,"  while  he 
has  had  to  fig^^t  Caesar's  battles.  We  cannot  believe  that  many  boys 
or  girls  have  ever  been  really  inspired  with  the  literature  in  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  But  we  do  know  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
really  thrilled  by  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  some  of  the  literature  for 
the  young  from  the  French  and  German  languages. 

Mr.  Tetlow  thinks  the  French  should  precede  the  German  on  account 
of  the  similarities  of  the  vocabularies,  being  more  nearly  related  in 
their  origin!  Then  the  French  style  is  not  so  ponderous  and  obscure 
as  the  Grerman. 

From  the  side  of  utility  he  says,  **no  argument  is  needed  to  show 
that  for  actual  use  in  the  life  that  now  is,  the  claims  of  the  modern 
languages  are  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Latin."  We  have  from 
traditional  influences  all  along  agreed  that  Latin  should  form  one  line 
of  work  in  our  high  schools  and  generally  justified  our  selection  by 
saying  that  the  study  of  Latin  helps  the  study  of  English,  and  then  it 
was  a  preparation  for  entering  college.,  Mr.  Tetlow  says  that  the 
study  of  the  modern  foreign  languages  are  just  as  much  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  English.  "French  contains  all  the  parts  of  speech  that  are 
found  in  the  English."  "Some  of  the  properties  play  a  much  moreim- 
tK>rtant  role  in  the  French  than  in  the  English  and  for  this  reason 
RPem  much  more  real  to  the  pupil."    He  says,  "It  is  often  said  that  a 
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knowledge  of  I/atin  helps  in  the  acquisition  of  French,  because  French 
was  developed  historically  from  the  Latin."  **But  for  the  same  reason 
precisely  a  knowledge  of  French  is  helpful  in  the  study  of  Latin;  and 
it  is  a  sound  law  of  pedag-ogy  which  prescribes  that  the  simple  and 
relatively  easy  should  precede  the  complex  and  relatively  difficult." 


EDITORIAL. 


VACATION. 
The  school-bell  was  heard  to  complain 
'*I've  rung  *till  Tm  almost  insane, 

Yet  the  children  play 

The  whole  live-long*  day, 
And  the  teacher's  gone  off  on  the  train." 
The  ink-bottle  said  with  a  sigh 
**I  find  life  exceedingly  dry, 

One  feels  very  low, 

Quite  used  up,  you  know. 
When  it  comes  to  the  first  of  July." 
'*I  need  rest,  so  my  doctors  say," 
Cried  the  spelling-book,  looking*  distrait, 

"And  it  can't  be  denied 

I've  a  stitch  in  my  side, 
I  shall  turn  a  new  leaf  from  to-day."  — Selected, 

The  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers. 

Please  give  the  old  address  $ls  well  the  new  in  asking  for  a  change 
of  address.    We  cannot  otherwise  make  the  required  change. 

In  this  issue  we  print  answers  to  the  literature  questions.  They  are 
by  Prof.  Rigdon,  of  the  Central  Normal  College,  and  will  certainly  be 
suggestive.     Read  them  carefully. 

Isn't  it  strange?  • 

Isn't  what  strange? 

Why,  that  a  teacher  should  forget  to  pay  for  his  School  Journal. 

That  is  strange.     Why  don't  you  send  a  "reminder?" 

There  is  the  other  strange  feature  in  the  case.  A  person  who  forgets 
to  pay  at  the  time  agreed  upon  is  almost  sure  to  "forget"  a  "reminder." 

Just  think  of  it!! 

The  Proceedings  of  the  International  Congress  of  I^ducation  of  the 
World's  Columbian  f^xposition  held  last  year  in  Chicago  is  now  pub- 
lished. It  makes  more  than  one  thousand  pages  and  is  of  great  value. 
The  papers  of  all  the  educational  congresses  are  printed,  together  with 
the  pith  of  the  discussions.  The  ablest  representatives  of  all  nations 
gave  their  best  thought  in  the  best  style.  The  volume  is  a  library  in  it- 
self and  should  be  in  every  teacher's  library.  Write  to  N.  A.  Calkins,. 
New  York  City. 
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THOSi:  exemption  LrlCENSES. 

The  county  superintendents  in  their  late  meeting-  ag-ain  discussed 
''Exemption  Licenses."  As  upon  a  former  occasion  a  majority  of 
them  seemed  to  be  oppos  d  to  these  exemptions.  The  objection  lies  in 
the  fact  that  many  persons  who  hold  such  licenses,  not  being*  under 
special  obligations  to  the  superintendents,  neglect  township  meetings, 
county  institutes,  county  associations,  etc.  This  non-attendance  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  these  leading-  teachers  has  a  bad  influence 
on  the  other  teachers.  This  is  the  line  of  argument  used.  A  few  de- 
fended the  law  on  the  ground  that  such  licenses  enabled  them  to  g-et  at 
the  real  character  of  a  teacher.  They  argued  that  a  teacher  who  lost 
his  professional  interest  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  his  exemption  license 
was  not  a  true  teacher,  and  should  be  eliminated  from  the  profession  as 
soon  as  possible.  Still  other  superintendent >  said  they  had  experienced 
no  trouble  of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  favored  the  law. 

Is  it  not  a  shame  that  any  of  the  superintendents  should  have  such 
grounds  for  complaint?  Should  not  those  holding  life  licenses  and  ex- 
emption licenses  be  the  most  faithful  and  most  influential  teachers? 


SCHOOL  OUT-BUILDINGS. 

The  following  law  has  just  been  passed  in  Iowa,  and  will  g-o  into  ef- 
fect July  4: 

**It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
matter  of  convenient  water-closets  or  privies  for  every  school,  and  ex- 
penses incurred  for  such  purpose  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  district.  On  every  school-house  site  rot  within  an  inde- 
pendent district  including  a  city,  town  or  village,  there  shall  be  pro- 
vided and  kept  in  good  repair  and  in  wholesome  condition  at  least  two 
separate  buildings,  which  shall  be  located  upon  those  portions  of  the 
site  farthest  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  school-he  use,  and  as  far 
from  each  other  as  the  surrounding  conditions  will  warrant.  In  inde- 
pendent districts  including  a  city,  town  or  village,  if  it  seems  to  the 
board  undesirable  to  build  several  out-houses,  separate  closets  may  be 
included  under  one  roof;  but  where  closets  of  this  kind  are  outside  the 
school-house,  each  closet  shall  be  as  effectively  separated  from  any 
other  as  possible,  and  a  brick  wall,  a  double  partition,  or  some  other 
solid  and  continuous  barrier,  shall  extend  from  the  roof  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  vault,  and  a  substantial  close  fence  not  less  than  seven  feet 
in  height,  and  at  lea^t  thirty  feet  in  length,  shall  separate  the  ap- 
proaches to  such  out-doc  r  closets  for  the  two  sexes.*' 

Pennsylvania  has  a  similar  law,  and  Indiana  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample. The  condition  and  arrangement  of  the  water-closets  for  many 
of  the  school-houses  are  a  disgrace.  The  out- houses  for  the  two  sexes 
should  be  entirely  separated,  and  a  high,  tight-board  fence  should  ex- 
tend from  the  school  house  to  the  back  part  of  the  lot,  so  as  to  effectu- 
ally separate  the  back  yard  into  two  parts.  In  many,  if  not  in  most^ 
country  school  yards,  there  is  no  division  fence.    No  one  needs  to  be 
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told  that  this  has  a  tendency  to  blunt  and  harden  all  the  finer  sensibil- 
ities, and  that  hardness  and  coarseness  are  the  inevitable  result.  Then, 
these  houses  should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  marking-  and  writing 
of  every  description.  This  simply  requires  attention  and  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Most  persons  do  not  fully  appreciate 
how  much  the  morals  and  refinement  of  young  i>eople  depend  upon 
these  things.  Pending  legislation  on  the  subject  superintendents  and 
teachers  can  do  much  to  remedy  existing  evils.  Sup  rintendents  in 
visiting  schools  should  give  special  attention  to  this  subject.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  matter  to  discuss,  but  its  importance  requires  that  some  one 
should  speak.  I^et  all  take  hold  and  work  together  till  these  plague- 
spots — hot-houses  of  impurity  and  sin — have  been  banished  from  the 
grounds  where  our  children  are  gathered  for  moral  as  well  as  intellect- 
ual training. 


THE  READING'  CIRCLES. 

The  Reading  Circle  Board  has  issued  a  circular  of  information.  Any 
teacher  can  get  it  by  writing  for  it.  It  shows  these  circles  to  be  in  a  re- 
markably healthy  condition  and  marks  out  the  work  for  next  year. 
The  main  facts  we  reprint  as  follows: 

The  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  was  organized  eleven  years 
ago  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  Its  history  has  been  one  of 
continued  growth.  It  has  given  a  stimulus  to  professional  study,  and 
has  added  greatly  to  the  general  culture  of  the  teachers  of  the  state. 
No  agency  has  contributed  in  larger  measure  to  the  educational  prog- 
ress of  the  state  than  has  the  Teachers*  Reading  Circle. 

The  course  this  year  consists  of  Tompkins's  Philosophy  of  Teaching 
and  Select  Letters  and  Essays  of  Ruskin. 

Tompkins's  Philosphy  of  Teaching  is  a  philosophical  development  of 
the  teaching  idea  reinforced  by  concrete  illustration?. 

The  general  culture  phase  of  the  work  has  been  emphasized  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Select  Letters  and  Essays  of  Ruskin.  This  book  em- 
bodies the  best  essays  and  letters  of  this  great  ethical  teacher  and  is 
admirably  edited  by  Mrs.  Lois  G.  Huflford,  of  Indianapolis. 

The  examination  on  last  year's  work  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1894.  Questions  for  this  examination  will  be  furnished  for 
the  last  four  years  only.  Any  member  who  desires  to  take  the  exami- 
nation should  apply  to  the  Coun  y  Superintendent. 

The  Y.  P.  R.  Circle  closes  its  sixth  year  with  a  membership  of 
150,000.  This  phenomenal  growth  attests  the  loyalty  of  the  teachers 
and  school  officers  to  the  best  interests  of  the  chldren  of  the  state. 
Hundreds  of  libraries  have  b:en  established  in  the  school  dis:ricts 
throughout  the  state,  placing  within  easy  reach  of  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  the  best  thou  hts  of  the  best  writers,  suited  to  the  differ- 
ent grades,  thereby  fostering  the  habit  and  cultivating  the  taste  for 
the  choicest  in  literature.  A  movement  so  fruitful  of  good  to  the  young 
should  command  our  earnest  support.  3 
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In  order  to  secure  to  the  members  of  the  Circle  the  lowest  wholesale 
rates  on  the  books,  a  central  office  has  been  established  for  .heir  distri- 
bution. In  this  the  Board  has  two  aims:  First,  to  provide  a  plan 
whereby  the  individual  purchaser  is  enabled  to  buy  a  sing-le  book  at  the 
price  at  which  jobbers  buy  them  in  large  lots.  To  this  end  special  edi- 
tions of  the  books  have  been  prepared  for  the  Reading-  Circle.  Second, 
to  secure  promp.  and  ready  service  in  supplying-  books  to  m:mbers  of 
the  Circle.  For  this  purpose  a  central  office  has  been  established  in 
Indianapolis,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Bison  as  general  manager.  All  books 
should  be  ordered  through  Mr.  Bison,  the  money  accompanying  tl:e 
order. 

Teachers  should  report  to  the  county  superintendent,  at  the  close  of 
the  schools,  the  names  of  all  pupils  who  have  read  one  or  more  books  of 
the  course,  together  with  the  number  and  names  of  the  books  read. 
The  county  superintendent  should  then  report  to  the  secretiry  the 
whole  number  of  members  in  his  coumy,  together  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  books  read. 

The  teachers*  course  of  .^tudy  and  price  of  text-books,  for  the  year 
beginning  S  ptember  1,  1894,  is  as  follows:  Tompkins's  Philosor  hy  of 
Teaching,  Ginn  &  Co  ,  Chicago,  60c;  Select  L/Ctters  and  Essays  of  Rus- 
kin,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  85c.  Transportation  prepaid  by  the  publish- 
ers. Books  should  be  ordered  from  the  publishers  through  the  county 
superintendents. 

Children's  course,  furcished  by  W.  H.  Elson,  manager,  Indianapo- 
lis, prepaid  at  the  following  prices:  Second  grade,  Nature  Stories  for 
Little  Readers,  1,  25c;  Nature  Stories  for  Little  Readers,  2,  25c.  Third 
Grade,  Talks  by  Queer  Folks,  6Sc;  Big  Brother,  32c;  World  and  its  Peo- 
ple, No.  3,  40c.  Fi  urih  Grade,  Gods  and  Heroes,  50c;  lyOok-Atout 
Club,  68c;  Paul  Jones,  75c;  Polly  Oliver's  Probhm,  50c.  Fifth  Grade, 
Modern  Eur  pe,  50c;  Making  of  the  Great  West,  90c;  Odyssey,  45c. 
Advanced  Grade,  Home  Pictures  of  English  Poets,  72c;  Picciola,  80c; 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  60c;  Boys  and  Girls  in  Biology,  68c. 


SCHOOL  ENUMERATION.— DECISION    BY    SUPREME    COURT. 

In  1893  the  school  trustees  of  Ft.  Wayne  took  the  enumeration  of 
persons  of  school  age  in  the  city  as  provided  for  in  Section  4,472  of  the 
R.  S.  The  report  of  the  trustees  was  filed  with  the  superintendent  of 
Allen  county  as  provided  by  law.  The  county  superintendent  refused 
to  certify  the  enumeration  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  "padded."  Action  was  brought  in  the  Allen 
county  Circuit  Court  to  compel  the  county  superintendent  to  file  the  re- 
port with  the  State  superintendent.  The  opinion  was  by  Judge  CofiFey 
and  was  concurred  in  by  all  the  judges  except  Dailey,  who  took  no  part 
in  the  case.  The  Court  holds  that  the  county  superintendent  is  a  stat- 
utory officer  and  if  he  possessed  the  power  to  reject  the  enumeration 
he  obtained  it  from  statute.    The  Court  holds  that  Section  4,437  does 
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not  confer  on  the  county  superintendent  the  power  to  reject  the  report 
made  to  him  by  the  trustees  as  averred  by  the  superintendent.  It  is 
held  that  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  are  ministerial. 


DECISION  ON  REFUNDING  SCHOOL  REVENUES. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  finally  that  the  law  requiring  schcol 
trustees  to  refund  to  ihe  state  treasury  all  school  revenues  in  excess  of 
$100  which  remain  unexpended  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  is 
constitutional.     The  court  says: 

**It  is  a  mi  take  to  suppose  that  a  distribution  of  school  revenue  to 
the  school  corporations  of  the  state  chang-es  the  title  or  ownership  of 
the  money.  The  persons  to  whom  the  money  is  intrusted  and  to  whom 
it  is  delivered,  hold  it  as  the  agents  of  the  state,  and  the  state  does  not 
lose  its  control  over  it  until  it  is  pa'd  out  for  tuition  purposes.  We 
therefore,  hold  that  the  statute -is  not  unconstitutional.  The  judgment 
is  reversed  and  the  cause  remanded,  with  instructions  to  the  court  be- 
low to  overrule  the  demurrer,  and  for  further  proceedings  not  incon- 
sistent wdth  the  opinion." 

This  decision  will  return  a  great  many  thousand  dollars  to  the  state 
treasury  for  redistribution. 


HO!  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  arrangements  are  complete  and  everything  promises  well  for  a 
large  and  profitable  meeting.  Asbury  Park  is  one  of  the  famous  sum- 
mer resorts  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  within  easy  reach  of  New  York 
City  and  other  noted  places  that  every  teacher  should  visit,  if  at  all 
possible.  Tickets  will  be  sold  on  July  7,  8,  9,  at  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip  plus  $2  which  goes  to  the  association  and  pays  the  membership  fee. 
The  fare  from  Indianapolis  is  $19+2— $21;  and  from  this  the  price  from 
other  places  may  be  estimated.  Last  month  the  Journal  announced 
the  fare  at  $17,  this  rate  being  announced  by  one  of  the  roads.  But  all 
the  roads  have  agreed  upon  the  $19  rate  and  there  will  be  no  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  See  the  advertisements  for  the  special  attractions  offered 
by  each  route.    Let  Indiana  be  well  represented. 


The  State  Superintendent  has  made  his  May  apportionment  of  the 
school  revenue.  The  number  of  children  enumerated  is  808,091  and  the 
amount  pro]x>rtioned  per  capita  is  $1.50.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the 
figures  of  such  a  report.  As  is  well-known  these  revenues  are  collected 
from  the  various  counties  on  the  basis  of  wealth  and  paid  out  on  the 
ba-is  of  school  enumeration.  Some  counties  under  this  rule  receive  a 
a  great  deal  more  money  than  they  pay  into  the  state  treasury  and 
vice  versa.  To  illustrate,  Marion  County  paid  in  $121,763  and  got  back 
$74,994;  Brown  county  paid  in  $1,882  and  received  back  $5,773;  Crawford 
paid  in  $3,542  and  received  $8,429;  Allen  paid  in  $43,394  and  received 
$38,894;  Vigo  paid  in  $29,321  and  received  f  34,722,  etc.,  etc. 
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QUESTiONS    AND    ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  FOR  MAY. 
Science  of  Education.— Should  a  pupil  be  encouraged  to  follow  his 
likes  in  study,  or  to  take  a  course  of  work  for  even  development  of  his 
capacities?    Support  your  belief  by  reasons. 

2.  In  the  treatment  of  a  willful  child,  what  help  docs  psychological 
knowledge  give?  What  are  the  steps  by  which  a  child  is  properly  led 
to  subordinate  his  will  to  that  of  the  whole  of  which  he  is  a  part? 

3.  Compare  and  contrast  the  education  of  a  child  in  the  public 
schools  with  that  by  private  tutor,  emphasizing  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each  method. 

4.  Name  several  things  that  should  be  included  in  the  instruction  ta 
a  child  in  order  to  make  him  self -helpful  in  primary  reading. 

5.  Outline  briefly  what  you  think  is  the  necessary  course  of  instruct 
tion  to  prepare  a  child  for  the  proper  use  of  maps  and  texts  in  the  study 
of  geography. 

Geography.— 1,  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States.  Oa 
this  map -locate  New  York,  Memphis,  Duluth,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore^ 
Atlanta. 

2.  In  what  grade  would  you  begin  geography  teaching  and  what 
would  be  the  first  things  taught? 

3.  Draw  a  triangle,  placing  Honolulu,  Sitka  and  Los  Angeles  at 
the  representative  angles,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  triangles  will  show 
the  direction  and  relative  distances. 

4.  Name  the  navigable  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

5.  What  is  the  government  of  Turkey?  What  is  the  religion  of  the 
Turkish  people? 

6.  Bound  the  German  Empire.     Thibet.     Abyssinia. 

7.  Name  and  locate  the  most  important  volcanoes  in  South  America. 

8.  lyocate  the  capital  of  Alaska.  What  is  its  political  or  commercial 
importance? 

9.  What  are  the  political  divisions  of  Canada?  Which  is  the  most 
populous? 

10.  Locate  Cape  Vincent.  The  Navigator  Islands.  The  Aleutian 
Islands. 

U.  S.  History  —1.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Is- 
land stating  the  character  of  the  people  who  settled  it,  their  religious 
views  and  the  character  of  their  government. 

2.  Who  was  lyaSalle  and  what  important  explorations  did  he  make? 

3.  What  did  the  English  gain  by  the  French  and  Indian  War? 

4.  What  was  the  obiect  of  Burgoyne*s  Campaign  and  how  did  it  end? 

5.  What   were  the  principal  events  of    Jefferson's  administration? 

6.  What  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  how  was  it  received  by 
the  people  of  the  North?    What  was  the  *'Underground  Railroad?" 

7.  What  great  questions  were  settled  by  the  civil  war? 
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Reading. — "And  yet  remember  I  the  good  old  proverb, 
Let  the  night  i  ome  before  we  praise  the  day; 
I  would  be  slow  from  long-  continued  fortune 
To  gather  hope;  for  hope  is  the  companion 
Given  to  the  unfortunate  by  pitying  Heaven; 
Fear  hovers  round  the  head  of  prospei  oua  men; 
For  still  unsteady  are  the  scales  of  fate." 

— Coleridge,  Death  of  Wallenstein. 

1.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  author  of  this  selection.  5 

2.  Define  proverb;  what  is  meant  by  a  good  old  proverb  f  5.5 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  proverb  quoted?  10 
4.] ;  Give  two  other  proverbs  with  much  the  same  meaning.              5.5 

5.  Why  would  the  author  be  slow  to  gather  hope  from  long  continued 
^fortune?    Why  is  the  second  Hope  capitalized?  7.3 

6.  Why  should  Hope  be  given  as  a  companion  to  the  unfortunate?    10 

7.  What  is  meant  by  Fear  hovering  round  the  head  of  prosperous 
men?  10 

8 .  Why  should  the  scales  of  fate  be  unsteady?  10 

9.  Which  is  the  more  important  kind  of  reading  oral  or  silent? 
^hy.  5.10 
10.    Do  you  approve  of  reading  lessons  taken  from  the  drama?    Why? 

5.5 
Physioi^gy. — 1.    Describe  the  eye  and  indicate  the  functions  of  each 
t>art. 

2.    Describe  the  various  structures  serving  as  excretory  organs. 
Give  a  full  discussion  of  (1)  or  (2). 

Jui,ius  C^SAR. — 1.  Brutus  indicates  more  than  once  that  he  is  a 
«toic.    What  chiefly  characterized  the  stoics? 

2.  When  the  battle  goes  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  latter,  run- 
-ning  upon  his  sword,  says, 

"Caesar,  thou  art  revenged, 
Even  with  the  sword  that  killea  thee." 
^hat  psychological  or  ethical  principle  do  you  see  in  this  utterance? 

3.  State  the  significance  of  Brutus'  final  utterance: 

'•Caesar,  now  be  still; 

I  killed  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will." 

4.    What  character  in  the  drama  says  of  Brutus: 

''This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 
*  »  *  *  * 

H's  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  m-ght  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a  man.'  " 
Is  this  Shakespeare's  estimate  of  Bn  tus?    Give  >our  reasons. 

5.  Which  of  the  two  contending  principles  in  this  drama  tiiumphs? 
Dees  this  meet  your  approval  and  why? 

6.  How  do  you  justify  the  taking  oflf  of  the  beautiful  Portia? 

7.  What  are  the  main  qualit  ies  of  character  possessed  by  Brutus? 
By  Cassius? 

8.  In  respect  to  its  literary  form,  give  your  estimate  of  this  drama. 
English  Grammas.— I.    Define  English  Grammar. 
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2.  What  determines  the  case  form  of  a  compound  relative  pronou  i7 

3.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  «ee. 

4.  What  is  it  to  conjugate  a  verb? 

5.  Compare  and  contrast  the  con ju action  and  the  preposition. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  absolute  construction?  Why  called  abso- 
lute? Give  an  example  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  absolute  construc- 
tion. 

7.  (a)    To  see  is  to  believe. 

(b)  I  tried  to  believe. 

(c)  The  way  to  believe  is  to  investig-ate. 

(d)  He  studied  to  believe. 
Give  the  use  of  each  infinitive. 

8.  What  relations  between  the  clauses  of  compound  sentences  are 
shown  by  conjunctions?. 

9.  Define  an  interjection. 

10.  Analyze:  Religion  dwells  originally  in  every  individual  soul,  for 
every  one  is  born  of  God. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  How  many  cubical  blocks,  each  edge  of  which  is  K 
of  a  foot,  are  equivalent  to  a  block  of  wood  4  feet  wide,  8  feet  long  and 
2  feet  thick.? 

2.  If  3  men  build  18  rods  of  wall  in  12  days,  how  many  rods  can  21 
men  build  in  30  days? 

3.  A  druggist  buys  6  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  a  drug  at  $5  per  lb.  and  sells 
it  at  50  cents  an  ounce  troy;  how  much  does  he  gain? 

4.  A  merchant  imports  75  cases  of  indigo,  gross  weight  1%  lbs.  each 
allowing  15  per  cent,  for  tare;  what  was  the  duty  at  5  cents  per  pound? 

5.  What  income  would  be  derived  from  investing  $9,350  in  5>^  per 
cent,  stock  at  137>4  ? 

6.  How  many  yards  of  paper,  30  inches  wide,  will  be  required  to 
cover  the  walls  of  a  room  15>^  feet  long,  11^  feet  wide  and  7  feet  9 
inches  high? 

7.  Prove  that  the  common  factor  of  two  numbers  is  a  factor  of 
their  difference. 

8.  What  is  the  value  of  (78— 14J)XH  of  (7ft— 3i)X32>^  XS'X? 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Science  of  Education. — 1.  He  should  be  required  to  take  a  course 
of  work  for  the  even  development  of  his  faculties,  else  his  education 
will  tend  to  make  him  narrow  and  one-sided  in  his  views.  His  tenden- 
cy will  be  against  conservatism  and  liberality,  and  he  will  lack  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  relations  existing  among  the  several  distinct  lines  of 
education.  After  a  broad  general  course  has  been  taken,  then  let  the 
student  specialize. 

2.  The  will  is  the  power  by  which  we  choose  and  execute.  A  child 
does  a  wrong  act  because  he  wills  to  do  so;  his  actions  will  be  proper 
when  he  wills  that  they  should  be  so.  Therefore,  lead  him  to  acquire 
control  of  his  will.     He  may  be  properly  led  to  subordinate  his  will  to 
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that  of  the  whole  of  which  he  is  a  part,  by  leading-  him  to  see  the  con- 
sequences of  whim  and  caprice  if  indulged  in  by  all. 

3.  In  the  unity  of  thoug-ht  that  should  be  brought  about  be- 
tween pupil  and  teacher,  there  could  be  no  difference,  if  the  proper 
thinking-  process  should  be  brought  about  in  each  case  In  a  class,  a 
pupil  has  the  advantage  (a)  of  competition,  which  spurs  him  to  greater 
efforts;  (b)  and  of  observation  in  noting  the  prog-ress  and  work  of  his 
companions.  His  own  field  of  knowledge  is  also  broadenea  by  listen- 
ing- to  their  recitation. 

4.  (a)  By  noting  the  resemblances  and  differences  between  the  new 
words  and  the  words  he  has«already  learned,  (b)  His  knowledge  of 
the  sounds  of  letters  and  syllables,  and  his  intuitive  ideas  of  how 
thing's  in  g-eneral  oug-ht  to  be,  enable  him  to  struggle  through  the  form 
to  the  content;  and  he  is  especially  a'ded  in  reaching  this,  if  the  ta&k 
set  by  the  teacher  is  a  proper  one.     (c)  By  the  aid  of  the  pictures. 

5.  Such  pupils  should  have  drill  on  form^  using-  lines  and  objects;  on 
«t>6,  using  large  and  small  objects;  on  color^  using-  objects  of  different 
colors;  on  pZactf,  the  pupils  being  taught  the  use  of  the  words  left,  righ  , 
corner,  side,  middle,  center,  etc.,  and  the  words  in,  by,  over,  under, 
etc.;  on  (2t»tane€,  the  pupils  comparing,  measuring  and  judging  the  dis* 
tances  between  objects  in  the  school  room;  on  direction,  using  the  car- 
dinal points,  etc. 

Gkography.  2.  (a)  In  the  third  reader  grade,  (b)  See  answer  to 
question  five  in  preceding.  In  addition  to  this  the  teacher  should  have 
conversation  lessons  (1)  about  other  countries  in  reg-ard  to  animals,  the 
veg-etable  products,  the  climate,  etc.;  (2)  about  what  the  children  have 
seen  around  home;  about  the  air,  the  wind,  the  productions  th9,t  are 
used  for  food,  clothing,  fuel,  machines,  money,  etc.;  (3;  about  the  shape 
of  the  earth,  etc. 

5.  Turkey  is  an  empire.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. The  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute  unless  opposed  to  th,e  teaching 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  the  religion  of  the  Turkish  people. 

8.  Sitka,  the  capital  of  Alaska,  is  on  the  island  of  Sitka,  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  in  ab  ut  57°  north  latitude.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  United  States  authorities.  The  great  amount  of  furs  and  fish 
makes  Sitka  an  important  place  commercially. 

U.  S  History.— 1.  The  i^eople  who  settled  Rhode  Island  were  per- 
severing, determined  and  intent  on  carrying  out  their  purpose.  They 
believed  that  government  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  control 
of  religious  belief;  that  entire  freedom  of  conscience  should  be  given 
to  every  settler.  The  charter  given  to  them  in  1644,  gave  them  full 
power  to  rule  themselves  by  such  form  of  government  as  they  thought 
beat.     (See  text-book,  paragraph  109  to  112 inclusive.) 

2  LaSalle  was  a  Frenchman  who  explored  portions  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  made  several  journeys  back  and 
forth  from  Canada  westward  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  down  the  Illi- 
nois river  to  the  Mississippi,  and  in  1682,  he  extended  his  exploration  to 
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the  mouth  of  that  river,  where  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  taking- 
possession  of  the  river  and  its  valley  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France. 
He  led  the  life  of  an  explorer  until  his  death  which  occurred  in  Texas, 
in  1687.     (See  text-book,  paragraph  133.) 

3.  England  gained  Florida  from  Spain ,.and  from  France  all  her  pos- 
sessions east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  the  island  of  New  Orleans  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

4.  Burgoyne's  expedition  was  one  of  three  if^hose  combined  purpose 
was  to  separate  New  England  fiom  all  the  rest  of  the  colonies.  (See 
text-book,  paragraph  177.) 

5.  See  text  book,  paragraph  222. 

6.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  a  law  providing  for  the  recovery  of 
slaves  that  had  escaped  from  their  masters.  Such  a  law  was  enacted 
in  the  early  history  of  the  government;  it  was  made  more  rigorous  in 
1850,  and  became  a  '*dead  letter"  after  the  emancipation  proclamation. 

The  routes  by  which  the  fugitive  slaves  traveled  across  the  northern 
states  to  Canada  were  collectively  designated.  The  Underground  Rail- 
road. Along  these  routes  at  intervals  were  friends  who  gave  the  fugi- 
tives lodgings,  etc.,  and  sent  them  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

7.  Secession  was  extinguished,  slavery  was  destroyed  and  the 
strength  of  the  Republic  was  tested.     (Sec  text  book,  paragraph  359.) 

Reading.— 1.  Coleridge  was  born  in  Devonshire  in  1772.  He  was 
very  precocious  and  his  early  years  were  his  best  and  most  productive 
ones.  He  and  Soathey  married  sisters.  By  using  opium  for  diseased 
nerves,  Coleridge  became  addicted  to  the  habit  of  opium  eating  and 
the  amount  that  he  used  was  enormous.  His  wife  and  child  en  left  him 
and  he  spent  his  last  years  with  a  sympathizing  friend.  He  died  in 
1834. 

As  a  poet  he  possessed  great  qualities.  "The  splendor  of  his  imagery, 
the  force  and  subtlety  of  his  thought,  and  the  natural  melody  of  his 
verse,  have  placed  him  by  common  consent,  among  the  few  immortal 
names." 

2.  A  proverb  is  an  old  or  common  saying  which  briefly  and  forcibly 
expresses  some  practical  truth.  By  a  good  old  proverb  is  meant  one 
that  has  been  handed  do\^n  to  modern  times  from  long  ago,  on  account 
of  its  value,  the  esssence  of  which  is  perhaps  i  lustrative  of  some  phase 
of  human  life. 

3.  Do  not  let  prosperous  times  deceive  you  as  to  what  the  outcome 
of  the  business  year  will  be.  In  any  undertaking  do  not  let  a  prosper- 
ous beginning  lead  you  into  the  belief  that  good  fortune  will  attend 
you  throughout  the  whole  course. 

4.  "There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip;"  "Don't  count 
your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched." 

5  (a^  Because  long-continued  fortune  does  not  have  in  it  the  condi- 
tions that  give  rise  to  the  feeling  of  hope,  (b)  Because  hope  is  there 
person  ifled. 

6.    To  cheer  the  unfortunate  on  their  sorrowful  way. 
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7.  Many  prosperous  men  are  continually  haunted  with  the  fear  that 
they  will  meet  severe  losses. 

8.  The  conditions  that  bring"  about  fortune  or  misfortune  are  so  nu- 
merous and  varied,  and  so  different  in  deg-ree  of  influence,  that  man's 
prosperity  is  continually  chang-ing-,  now  up,  now  down,  and  this  un- 
steadiness is  a  feature  that  induces  man  to  overcomi  '*fate,"  to  bend 
•events  to  his  own  improvement,  to  create  circumstances  rather  than  to 
be  the  creature  of  circumstances. 

9.  The  silent,  because  nearly  all  of  the  reading  must  be  done  that 
way. 

10.  Only  occasionally  by  way  of  variety,  for  the  drama  is  intended 
to  be  spoken. 

Grammar. — 6 .  The  absolute  construction  is  one  that  forms  a  kind 
of  an  unabridged  clause  unconnected  g-rammatically  with  the  rest  of 
the  sentence.  It  is  called  absolute  because  it  is  absolved  from  any  gov- 
erning- influence.  Absolute  means,  in  this  connection,  independent. 
In  the  sentence,  * 'The  time  having  arrived,  we  proceeded  with  the  ex- 
ercises," the  word  time  is  an  example  of  nominative  case  absolute,  and 
the  phrase,  "The  time  having  arrived,"  is  an  example  of  absolute  con- 
struction. 

7.  (a)  To  see  is  used  as  a  subject  t  ominative;  to  believe  as  a  predicate 
nominative,  (b)  To  believe  is  here  an  object,  (c)  Here,  to  believe  is  used 
as  an  adjective;  and  to  inveatfgate  is  used  as  a  predicate  nominative. 
<d)  Here,  to  believe  is  used  adverbially. 

8.  Copulative,  adversative,  alternative,  illative 

9.  This  is  a  complex  sentence,  the  principal  clause  and  the  subordi- 
nate clause  being  j.oined  by  for,  a  subordinate  conjunction. 

Physioi,ogy.— 1.  (For  description  see  text-book.)  The  sclerotica 
protects  the  delicate  parts  of  the  eye;  gives  form  to  the  eye  by  its  firm- 
ness; and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  ocular  muscles.  The  cornea 
receives  and  refracts  the  rays  of  light;  so  also  the  aqueous  humor,  the 
•crystalline  lens  and  the  vitreous  humor.  The  choroidea  absorbs  the 
rays  of  light  not  necessary  for  vision.  The  iris  accommodates  the  eye  to 
an  averag-e  amount  of  ight  by  contracting-  or  dilating*  the  pupil  accord- 
ing as  there  is  more  or  less  lig-ht.  The  retina  receives  the  refracted 
rays  of  lig-ht,  passing  through  the  pupil  and  thus  catches  on  its  sur- 
face the  image  (inverted)  of  external  objects.  The  optic  nerve  trans- 
mits the  impression  to  the  brain  and  we  are  conscious  of  sight. 

2.  The  organs  of  excretion  are  the  lungs,  the  kidneys  and  the  skin. 
<For  description  see  text-book.) 

Arithmetic— 1.    Answer,  1728. 

2.  Answer,  315. 

3.  6  .pounds  avoirdupois=:42000  grains=87>4  oz.  troy,  which  at  50 
cents  an  ounce  will  bring  $43^.  ^^H  less  $30,  the  cost,=$13^,  the 
gain. 

4.  Answer,  $624.75. 
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5.  $9350  will  purchase  16800  worth  of  stock  at  137>^ .  $6800  stock,  at 
5>^%i  yields  $374  income. 

6.  The  perimeter  of  the  room=53>4  feet;  it  will  take  21J  strips,  1% 
feet  wide,  to  g-o  around  the  room.  Practically  22  strips  wil  be  needed. 
22  strips,  each  7^  feet=170>^  feet=56i  yards.  Using  21|  strips,  the 
answer  is  SSJJ  yards. 

7.  The  number  23  is  a  common  factor  of  69  and  161,  that  is,  it  is  con- 
tained in  each  of  them  an  exact  number  of  times.    In  69  it  is  contained 

3  times;  in  161,  7  times.    The  difference  between  3  times  and  7  times  is 

4  times;  4  times  23=92;  but  92  is  the  difference  between  69  and  161;  .-.  2S 
i  s  a  factor  of  the  differenee  between  69  and  161.  The  result  would  be 
similar  should  we  choose  any  other  two  multiple  of  23. 

8.  The  answer  is  17,SS2i%. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  LITERATURE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  Stoics  were  chiefly  characterized  by  their  strict  adherence  to 
duty,  their  disregard  for  personal  pleasure,  and  their  love  of  wisdom* 

2.  There  is  no  objective  significance  in  the  fact  that  Cass  us  kills 
himself  with  the  same  sword  with  which  he  had  stabbed  Csesar.  His- 
torically it  is  not  a  fact,  for  he  stabbed  Caesar  with  a  dagger  and  killed 
himself  with  a  sword.  Shakespeare",  by  dramatic  license,  departs  a 
little  from  history  in  the  case.  It  is  simply  a  poetic  device  for  symbol- 
izing outwardly  the  great  inner  ethical  principle  of  punishment.  The 
only  conception  of  punishment  that  is  both  log  cal  and  ethical  makes  it 
simply  the  sequence  of  conduct.  Man  is  rational,  moral  and  free. 
Whatever  he  sows,  that  must  he  reap.  If  we  view  punishment  as  some- 
thing imposed  by  some  being  upon  man,  from  without,  it  is  logically 
disconnected  from  conduct,  and  ethically  unjust.  It  is  not  externally 
imposed;  it  is  internally  evolved.  It  is  the  logical  sequence  of  conduct, 
or  it  is  not  punishment  at  all.  Since  the  morning  of  the  ides  of  March,, 
and  for  at  least  a  tr  onth  before,  the  heart  of  Cassius  had  held  murder. 
On  the  plains  of  Phillippi  the  vile  conception  destioyed  the  house  that 
had  harbored  it. 

3.  These  are  the  last  words  of  Brutus,  and  we  ought  to  g-ive  him 
credit  for  using  them  in  sincerity.  If  we  do,  they  will  signify  that 
Brutus,  though  mistaken  and  misled,  stabbed  Caesar,  not  through  per- 
sonal malice,  but  *4n  a  general,  honest  thought  and  common  good  to 
all." 

4.  This  was  the  final  utterance  ot  Antony,  and  for  the  following 
reasons  I  believe  it  to  be  Shapespeare's  estimate  of  Brutus: 

(a)  Throughout  the  play  Shakespeare  has  represented  Atitony  as  a 
shrewd  man  of  the  world,  able  to  judge  the  character  of  men  w  th  re- 
markable correctness.  Consistency  would  then  demand  that  Shakes- 
peare should  allow  Antony  to  be  rignt  in  his  last  estimate  of  a  man. 

(6)  Shakespeare's  representaliou  of  Brutus  is  in  the  main  in  harmo- 
ny with  Antony's  estimate.  Nearly  every  expression  pointing  to  the 
character  of  Brutus,  whether  the  word*  of  himself  or  those  of  other 
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conspirators  and  citizens,  whether  of  his  friends  or  of  his  enemies,  is  in 
accord  with  this  estimate. 

(c)  Shakespeare  has  represented  his  characters  in  this  play  almost 
exactly  as  he  found  them  in  history,  and  Antony's  eulogy  upon  Brutus 
represents  his  character  as  it  is  set  forth  in  Plutarch,  and  therefore 
most  likely  as  Shakespeare  conceived  it. 

5i  What  are  the  two  contending-  principles?  The  monarchical  and 
the  democratic.  Neither  triumphed.  At  that  time  democracy  was  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  monarchy  a  thing  of  the  future.  Caesar,  in  as- 
}  iring  to  be  king,  sought  a  stage  in  the  world's  development  that  had 
not  yet  been  reached;  the  conspirators,  in  trying  to  restore  democracy, 
sought  a  stage  that  had  been  passed.  Both  parties  transgressed  the 
law  of  history,  and  both  perished.  The  principle  that  did  triumph  was 
neither  democracy  nor  monarchy,  but  an  intermediate  principle — cli- 
garchy — represented  by  the  triumvirs,  Antony,  Octavius  and  I^epidus. 
This  was  right,  of  course,  for  it  was  all  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
could  be.  Both  the  contending  parties  were  also  offending  parties,  so 
it  was  right  for  both  to  perish.  Here  we  have  the  paradoxical  truth 
that  it  was  right  that  Caesar  should  die ,  and  wrong  for  the  conspirators 
to  kill  him.  This  is  not  the  only  place  we  meet  this  paradox  in  t.istory. 
It  was  accordinir  to  the  eternal  purpose  that  Christ  should  die  as  he  did 
die,  but  it  was  contrary  to  the  eter^ial  purpose  that  Judas  should  betray 
him  for  pieces  of  silver.  So  it  was  with  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  Caesar.  Caesar  tried,  by  a  single  bound,  to  get  ahead 
of  history.  It  ran  over  him,  and  left  him  crushed  and  bleeding  at  the 
foot  of  Pompey's  statue.  Cassius  and  Brutus,  holding  to  the  dead 
past,  refused  to  move  with  history.  It  swept  on  past  them,  and  left 
their  bodies  lying  lifeless  upon  the  field  of  Phillippi.  The  law  of 
nature,  the  spirit  of  history  and  the  voice  of  inspiration  all  speak  to  us 
the  same  paradox,  and  bid  us  find  its  hidden  meaning:  *'It  must  needs 
be  that  offenses  come,  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  offense 
cometh." 

6.  Wrapped  up  in  the  very  nature  of  all  systems  and  instructions  is 
this  fundamental  ethical  principle  that  the  weal  or  woe  of  an  institu- 
tion is  the  weal  or  woe  of  every  individual  belonging  to  it.  If  any 
planet  of  our  social  system  should  be  thrown  out  of  its  course,  the  en- 
tire system  would  share  the  shock.  So  it  is  with  social  institutions. 
Whatever  enhances  the  well-being  or  restricts  the  liberty  of  a  state 
likewise  enhances  the  well-being  or  restricts  the  liberty  of  every  one 
of  its  subjects.  The  same  is  true  of  the  church,  it  is  true  of  the  fami- 
ly, it  was  true  of  Portia.  She  was  beautiful  and  innocent,  but  she  was 
not  an  independent  individual  woman — she  was  the  wife  of  Brutus. 
Brutus  had  trangressed  a  moral  law;  he  had  crossed  the  ethical  order, 
and  by  his  transgression  had  bartered  away  not  only  his  own  peace  and 
right  to  life  but  likewise  that  of  every  member  of  his  family.  Portia's 
death  is  justified  by  this  principle:  In  becoming*  the  wife  of  Brutus  she 
said  by  her  own  voluntary  act,  thy  joys  are  my  joys;  thy  sorrows,  my 
sorrows;  thy  transgressions  my  suffering. 
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7.  Brutus  was  a  close  student,  a  devoted  stoic,  a  faithful  husband,  a 
patriotic  citizen  but  little  inclined  to  political  activity.  His  intentions 
were  pure,  his  motives  high,  his  courage  untarnished,  his  sensibility 
lively  and  refined,  but,  alas,  his  intellect  was  weak.  This  one  great 
shortcoming,  together  with  his  own  reverence  for  his  ancestors,  his 
mistaken  belief  that  all  their  greatness  was  embodied  in  himself,  and 
an  inordinate  love  of  praise  makes  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  artful  se- 
ductions of  Cassius,  and  forces  him  into  a  series  of  the  most  absurd  in- 
consistencies. The  moral  integrity  of  Brutus  lend  >  dignity  and  re- 
spectability to  the  conspiracy  but  almost  at  every  step  defeats  the  well- 
thought-out  plans  of  Cassius. 

Cassius  is  the  intellect  of  the  conspiracy  as  Brutus  is  the  heart. 
Cassius  is  strong  in  thought  but  is  moved  by  malice  and  hampered  by 
lack  of  courage.  He  is  a  much  worse  man  than  Brutus  and  therefore  a 
much  better  conspirator.  His  only  aim  is  success  and  any  means  is 
legitimate.  He  is  quick  and  impulsive  and  governs  his  actions  by  out- 
ward circumstances  rather  than  by  inner  principles .  He  studies  men 
as  they  are;  Brutus  as  he  thinks  they  ought  to  be.  Therefore,  in  every 
case  where  there  is  a  disagreement  Cassius  is  right  and  Brutus  wrong. 
Cassius  is  a  practical  politician  and  of  course  sees  no  ghosts  as  Brutus 
does.  He  lacks  moral  courage  and  therefore  becomes  frightened  when 
he  suspects  their  plans  are  discovered,  and  leaves  it  for  the  weaker  but 
bolder  Brutus  to  be  the  first  to  see  to  it  that  *'Popi*Utt»  Lena  speaks  not  of 
our  purpose,*^ 

8.  Julius  Caesar  is  probably  the  best  introduction  to  Shakespeare.  It 
is  the  shortest  of  the  historical  and  the  most  popular  of  all  the  plays. 
Few  obsolete  words  are  found  and  in  general  the  meaning  is  clear  with 
out  study.  Through  various  scenes  and  passages  may  be  gotten 
glimpses  of  the  poet's  genius,  yet  this  play  is  by  no  means  foremost 
among  his  masterpieces. 

The  play  is  criticised  by  some  commentators,  because,  they  say,  it 
falls  into  two  distinct  halves — the  death  of  Cassar  and  the  fate  of  Brut- 
us and  Cassius.  But  a  deeper  view  of  the  internal  structure  of  the 
play  will  reveal  that  the  two  halves  are  not  distinct,  that  the  play  is  a 
comp!ez  unity,  all  the  more  artistic  because  complex.  The  one  theme 
of  the  drama  is  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  giving  first  the  action  of 
the  conspirators  that  destroys  Caesar's  body  and  then  the  reaction  of 
Caesar's  spirit  to  destroy  the  conspirators.  Jonathan  Rigdon. 

Central  Normal  College. 


A  CRITICISM. 
A  statement  comes  from  County  Superintendent  J.  H.  McGuire  that 
the  answer  to  problem  6  of  the  State  Board  questions  in  June  Journal 
should  be  18)^  instead  of  20.  In  nearly  every  case  the  18^  would  be 
the  length  of  the  hand-rail.  Hence,  the  criticism  is  a  just  one.  How- 
ever, we  know  of  two  stairways  whose  length  would  be  consistent  with 
the  answer  20,  because  each  is  parallel  to  a  strip  running  down  the 
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steps  till  it  is  braced  on  the  floor  at  which  point  the  post  arises.  This 
includes  the  extra  hypotenuse  that  is  generally  not  in  the  length  of  the 
handrail.  liM..^ 

Also,  the  critic  suggests  the  following  as  the  central  thought  in  the 
proper  answer  to  question  4  in  Science  of  Education:  **We  think  that 
different  associations  and  thoughts  are  suggested  to  different  persons 
owing  to  their  different  experiences,  taste  and  education  and  that  a 
person  will  observe  and  become  interested  in  things  with  which  he  has 
familiarized  himself." 


PROBLEMS 


[FOR  STUDENTS  AND  TBACHBRS  OF    HIGH  SCHOOLS,   ACADEMIES,   ETC.] 

Send  all  problems  and  solutions  to  W.  F,  ly.  Sanders,  Connersville, 
Indiana.     Be  prompt. 

12.  A  person  transfers  $5000  stock  from  the  3^  per  cents  at  98  to  the 
3  per  cents  at  94.  How  much  of  the  latter  stock  will  he  hold  and  what 
will  be  the  difference  in  his  income? 

13.  Find  a  fraction,  which  if  1  be  added  to  its  numerator  becomes  yi;  »./ 
but  if  1  be  added  to  its  denominator,  becomes  %,  n^ 

14.  Through  a  given  point  to  draw  a  straight  line  which  shall  make 
equal  angles  with  two  given  straight  lines. 

15.  Solve  the  equations,  x*+y*~641;     xy(x2+y»)=290. 

16.  ABC  is  an  equilateral  triangle  inscribed  in  a  circle;  P  is  any 
point  in  the  cirumference;  show  that  PA'^+PB^+PC^z^a  constant. 
(Proposed  by  J.  C  Gregg^,  Hrazil,  Ind.) 

17.  Given  x*+y*^^=^  ^''^^  x^y — xy'=:6,  to  find  x  and  y.  (Proposed  by 
W.  F.  Enteman,  Leota,  Indiana.) 


SOLUTIONS. 

PROBI.EM  2,  page  294,  (May  Journal.)  Each  body  is  in  motion  3 
seconds.  For  descending  bodies  near  the  earth  the  law  is  h=}4gt^, 
when  /i=distance  fallen  and  5r=:32J  feet.  Hence,  if  «=3  seconds,  h=144}i 
feet. 

For  descending  bodies  h=iot—}4fjt^j  where  v=zihe  initial  velocity. 
Here  w=100  feet  and  g  and  t  as  before  and  we  have  h=:lo5}{  ft.  144)^ 
+lSS}i=300  feet,  Answer. 

Problem  4,  page  294,  (May  Journal.) 

Designate  the  perpendiculars  at  A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  E  by  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e.  Draw  DOF, 
and  draw  FG  perpendicular  to  MN,  and  let 
us  suppose  DO=m(OF.)     Then  from  similar 

triangles  DH-.m(FG),  or  d— f  (a+b) (1). 

Similarly  wehavee=*H.^^j^j.j pj.    ^^ 

^(e  -  a) (3);       b-f  (d+e) (4);    a«f 

(d — c)  ....  (5).  Now  adding  equations  3,  4, 
and  5,  we  get  a+b-{-c=  j  (2d+2c— a— c)  ...  (6); 
and    adding    1   and    2    we    have    d+e=— 
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(a+2b+c)  ....  (7);  subtracting-  7  from  6  we  g-et  (a+b+c)— (d+e)— 
y(2e+2d-2c— 2b-2a  —ni(d+e)—m( a+b+c),  whence  (m+1)  (a+b+c) 
=(m+l)  (d+e);  of,  a+b+c=d+e Q.  E.  D. 

A  diflFerent  solution  will  be  given  soon. 

Problem  7,  page  363,  (June  Journal.) 

Ar— C 


AB—17  inches;  MN— 60  inches  and  EF— 7  inches.  Let  CD— the  line 
dividing  the  board  into  two  equal  parts.  Designate  it  by  y  and  MO  by 
X.    The  area— 720  sq.  in. 

We  have  the  equations 

II1Z±Z)=:360  ....  (1); 

and(^^^Z±D=360....(2); 

720 
From  1,  we  get  x=  17  ly 

Substituting  this  value  in  2  and  reducing,  we  get 
y— 13;  and  x— 24. 
Hence,  tike  board  must  be  cut  24  inches  from  the  larger  end  and  the 
width  at  the  line  of  division  will  be  13  inches. 

Probi«em  8,  page  363,  (June  Journal.) 

Let  AB  be  the  given  line,  and  C  and  D 
the  points.      Draw  DC  and  the  perpendic- 
ular bisector  of  DC  and  let  it  meet  AB  in 
P  ^^     "  E.    Then  ED  and  EC  are  the  required 

lines  because  every  point  in  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  a  line  is 
equally  distant  from  the  extremities  of  the  line. 

Probi«em  9,  page  363,  (June  Journal.) 

Let  x^the  number  bought. 

84    ^, 
Then  — =the  price. 

and  the  equation  is,  (x+7;^-j"'~^  y— 84 

From  this  x— 21,  the  number  bought, 

A     84 
ana    — _4^  the  number  of  dollars  paid  for  each. 

Probi^bm  10,  page  363,  (June  Journal.) 

Let  x^the  side  of  the  square; 

then  x+10— the  diagonal, 

and  x2+x«— (x+10  «. 

Solving,  we  get  x— 10+10^2^ 

then  x»— 300+200^2 

or,  x»— 582.84272  (sq.  yds.)— 3.6427  acres. 


^^^^i 
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Probi«Hm  11,  page  363,  (June  Journal.) 

The  time  of  ascent  and  descent  is  the  same;  hence  the  arrow  fell  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  in  one  half  of  S}i  seconds  or  2}i'  seconds.      Then 

s-^  gt^^/z  X32X  V^)  *-121  feet. 
Crkdits. — Problem  4,  solved  by  John  J.  Sum,  Jasper,  Ind.;  problems 
2  and  4,  Supt  J.  C.  Gregg,  Brazil,  Ind.;  problems  7,  9  and  10,  W.  F. 
Kntemann,  Leota,  Ind.;  problems  2,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  John  Faught,  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.,  problems  2,  8,  9,  10  and  11,  D.  M.  Deeg,  Bloomington;  1,  3 
and  6,  Samuel  H.  Welty,  Milford;  7,  Edward  Winkley,  Guilford;  11, 
Samuel  Miller,  Brighton. , 

MISCELLANY. 


county  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Indiana  County  Superintendents*  Association  convened  at  the 
Capitol  Building  at  Indianapolis,  on  June  13th.  About  seventy  county 
superintendents  were  present  during  the  three  days  of  the  session.  . 

The  subject:  **In  What  Does  Prof essional  Teaching  Consist?"  caused 
much  discussion. 

Supt.  C.  W.  Thomas,  of  Harrison  county,  read  a  paper  on  ** Young 
People's  Reading  Circle  Work;"  Supt.  Metsker,  of  Carrol  county  read 
one  "Should  Graduates  from  the  Country  Schools  Have  Free  Access  to 
Town  and  City  High  Schools?,*'  and  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Indian- 
apolis schools  made  a  verbal  report  of  the  "Reading  Circle  Work"  in 
Indiana. 

On  Friday,  June  15,  1894,  through  the  kindness  of  President  W.  R. 
McKeen,  of  the  Vandalia,  the  county  superintendents  were  furnished 
with  a  free  special  car  to  enable  them  to  visit  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Tcrre  Haute. 

The  following  rules  were  adopted: 

1.  Regular  monthly  examinations  shall  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday 
of .  each  month  only  and  the  state  board  questions  in  all  subjects  be 
used  for  all  applicants. 

2.  Teachers  may  be  examined  in  one  county  and  have  MSS  sent  to 
other  countie!«  to  grade  on  the  written  consent  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  county  in  which  such  applicant  desires  to  teach.  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  superintendent  conducting  the  examination  shall  certify 
on  such  MSS  that  the  applicant  has  obeyed  all  rules  of  the  state  board 
of  education  and  of  the  county  superintendents'  association,  and  that 
the  applicant  has  been  properly  identified. 

3.  The  state  board  is  asked  to  furnish  questions  for  high  school 
teacher's  examinations  during  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June, 
and  for  primary  teachers  during  the  first  half  of  each  year. 

The  old  grade  of  license  was  adopted,  which  is  as  follows:  Six 
months,  75  per  cent,  and  not  under  65  per  cent,  in  any  branch;  twelve 
months,  85  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent  ;  twenty-four  months,  90  per 
cent   and  80  per  cent.,  and  thirty-six  months,  95  and  85  per  cent. 
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The  following:  suggestions  were  adopted:  That  rules  shall  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum;  that  rules  on  discretionary  duties  shall  be  in  the 
nature  of  suggestions  for  guidance;  that  rules  on  ministerial  duties 
shall  look  to  the  expedition  of  business;  that  there  be  no  rule  as  to  the 
age  of  applicants  and  that  applicants  that  have  never  taught  shall 
have  2}i  per  cent,  added  to  their  general  average  for  full  attendance 
at  the  county  institute. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  offered  the  following,  which  was 
adopted: 

Hesolved,  That  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  the  appropriations 
for  the  county  institutes  should  be  double  the  present  amount;  that  we 
heartily  commend  the  efficient  services  of  the  present  State  Board  of 
Education  and  appreciate  the  courtesies  extended  to  county  superin- 
tendents; that  we  heartily  indorse  the  action  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  re  adopting  the  same  schoolbooks  for  another  period  of 
five  years,  thereby  relieving  the  people  of  the  burdens  that  would  be 
imposed  by  a  change  of  the  same;  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association 
that  the  school-book  law  of  this  state  should  be  amended  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  schoolbook  companies  to  place  the  text-books  used  in  the 
schools  of  this  State  in  the  hands  of  local  dealers,  and  that  county 
superintendents  and  trustees  be  relieved  from  all  responsibility  con- 
cerning the  same  without  imposing  any  extra  burdens  upon  the  school 
book  companies;  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  th;  law  re- 
quiring county  superintendents  to  bold  an  examination  on  the  last 
Saturday  of  each  month  be  so  amended  as  to  dispense  with  such  exam- 
inations from  October  to  April,  inclusive;  that,  as  county  superintend- 
ents of  Indiana,  we  recognize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  school 
officers  of  the  state  providing  secondary  or  high-schools  for  all  gradu- 
ates of  the  township  district  schools,  and  that  we  believe  it  practical 
and  the  duty  of  township  trustees  and  county  boards  of  education  to 
establish  individual  high-schools  for  townships  or  a  joint  high-school 
with  a  neighboring  township,  town  or  city  for  the  use  of  the  township, 
and  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  the  I^egislature  should 
pass  a  law  at  the  coming  session  requiring  candidates  for  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  to  have  held  for  three  years  the  county  licenses 
and  to  have  taught  at  least  six  years  in  the  public  schools. 

The  committee  on  legislation  decided  not  to  make  a  report  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  association,  to  be  held  in  December.  The  report 
of  the  committee  on  bi-monthly  questions  will  be  published  next  Sep- 
tember, the  report  of  the  committee  on  diploma  examinations  next  No- 
vember, and  the  report  of  the  committee  on  township  institute  outlines 
next  August.     The  last  three  reports  were  adopted. 


TEACHERS'  WANTED. 

The  following  circular  letter  explains  itself: 

This  circular  letter  is  addressed  to  you  in  the  hope  of  securing  your 
active  co-operation  in  the  solution  of  the  important  problem  of  lifting 
the  Indians  into  full  civilization  and  citizenship  through  educational 
processes.  In  these  the  school  is  the  chief  factor.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  recognizing  this  fact,  has  therefore  dictated  a  policy  of 
increased  attention  to  be  paid  to  a  rational  and  efficient  organization  of 
Indian  schools,  and  has  honored  me  with  the  details  of  this  work.  Suc- 
cess depends  primarily  upon  the  character   and  skill  of  the  teachers. 
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This  has  been  fully  recognized  by  the  civil  service  commission,  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  examination  of  applicants.  The  commission  has  there- 
fore decided  to  abandon  its  former  method  of  examination,  which  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  text-book  questions  and  which  consequently  ap- 
X>ealed  only  to  the  memory  and  to  certain  automatisms  of  skill  of  the 
applicant,  and  failed  wholly  to  test  his  intellectual  g'rasp  of  the  sub- 
ject, his  mental  maturity,  professional  preparation  and  skill.  The 
commission  has  therefore  decided  to  employ  hereafter  the  topical  meth- 
od in  all  subjects  for  examination,  and  to  use  text-book  questions  in 
only  a  few  subjects  and  in  these  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  method  of  examination  will  do  justice  to  professional  prep- 
aration and  experience,  and  will  not  expose  the  truly  meritorious  teach- 
er to  defeat  by  a  merely  bright  hig-h-school  graduate,  a  circumstance 
which  heretofore  has  kept  many  really  desirable  teachers  from  apply- 
ing for  positions  in  the  Indian  service,  although  the  liberal  salaries 
paid  and  the  comparatively  secure  tenure  of  office  would  render  this 
service  quite  desirable.  I  have  no  doubt  that  among  your  readers  and 
among  the  many  teachers  of  your  acquaintance  there  are  many  philan- 
thropically  devoted  men  and  women  who  under  these  new  conditions 
would  be  willing  to  assist  actively  in  the  patriotic  missionary  work  of 
Indian  education.  For  teachers  there  will  be  four  grades  of  examina- 
tions: teachers,  advanced  primary  teachers,  principal  teachers,  and 
superintendents.  For  matrons  there  will  be  but  one  grade,  to  be  tested 
chiefly  on  matters  of  domestic  economy.  Teachers  who  may  wish  to 
apply  can  obtain  detailed  instructions  concerning  the  mode  of  applica- 
tion, the  nature  and  time  of  the  examinations  and  other  matters,  by 
addressing  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C      Very  respectfully,  W.  N.  Haii^man, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  8,  1894.  Supt.  Indian  Schools. 


$100  PRIZE  OFFERS. 

In  behalf  of  "The  American  Humane  Education  Society"  I  hereby 
oifer  two  prizes  of  SlOO  each. 

First.— For  the  best  short  essay,  not  exceeding  three  thousand  words, 
on  "The  best  plan  for  peacefully  settling  the  diflficulties  between  capi- 
tal and  labor." 

Second. — For  the  best  short  essay,  not  exceeding*  three  thousand 
words,  on  "The  best  plan  of  preventing  poverty  and  relieving  the  pDor." 

The  committee  of  award  will  consist  of  Hon.  Dan.  Needham,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society,  Hon.  Edward  H.  Ben- 
nett, Dean  of  the  Boston  University  Law  School,  and  Hon.  H.  O. 
Houghton,  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Essays  to  win  the  prizes  must 
be  de.med  by  two  of  the  commit.ee  to  be  worthy  of  publication.  Each 
must  be  signed  by  a  fictitious  name,  b2  accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter 
containing  the  real  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  writer,  which 
will  not  be  opened  until  the  decision  is  made,  and  must  be  received  at 
my  offices  on  or  before  December  1,  1894.  Geo.  T.  Angei.1., 

President  of  the  American  Humane  Education  Society, 

19  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Sui,i*iVAN  will  have  a  summer  normal  beg-inning  Julj  9,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  S.  E.  Raines  and  A.  G.  McNabb. 

The  Marion  Normal  College  is  to  have  a  new  building  and  a  training- 
department  the  coming  school  year.     A.  Jones  is  at  its  head. 

H.  H.  Kattman,  of  Crothersville,  has  some  back  numbers  and  back 
volumes  of  the  School  Journal  which  he  will  dispose  of  on  reasonable 
terms. 

Union  Christian  Coli^ece,  at  Merom,  has  iust  closed  a  very  success- 
ful year,  with  a  more  than  o:dinarily  interesting  commencement  pro- 
gram.    Rev.  L  J.  Aldrich  is  president. 

The  forty-third  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  will  be  held  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Au  ust  15  to  24.  For  in- 
formation address  F.  W.  Putnam,  Salem,  Mass. 

GrBENSburg. — Hon.  Will  Cumback  delivered  the  address  to  the 
twenty- third  graduating  class  of  the  Greensburg  high  school.  Of 
course  it  was  appropriate  and  full  of  good  suggestions. 

The  Tri  State  Normai.  Coli^ege,  at  Angola,  had  more  students 
during  its  spring  term  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  school 
Thorough  work  and  enterprise  will  always  win  in  the  end. 

Hanover  Coi«lege  has  just  issued  its  sixty-second  annual  catalogue. 
It  makes  a  good  ho  wing  for  one  of  Indiana's  oldest  and  most  respected 
iosti  utions.      Dr.  D.  W.  Fisher  is  still  its  respected  president. 

Jonesboro  has  celebrated  its  first  annual  commencement.  During 
the  past  year  it  did  ils  first  work  for  the  Y.  P.  R.  C.  which  resulted  in 
the  reading  of  434  volumes  by  190  members.  E.  E.  Friedline  is  the 
priacipal. 

Rochester  high-  school  graduated  this  year  th^  largest  class  in  its 
history,  and  the  girls  of  the  class,  of  their  own  motion,  decided  to  avoid 
extravagance  in  dress,  and  all  wore  simple  white  dimity  dresses.  A 
good  example  t )  follow. 

CanneI/TON  closed  a  successful  school  year  with  a  public  entertain- 
ment to  which  an  admission  fee  was  charged.  The  net  proceeds 
amounted  to  over  $60  which  will  be  used  to  inc  ease  the  school  library. 
George  P.  Weed  nan  is  superintendent. 

The  Jennings  County  summer  normal  opened  at  North  Vernon, 
June  11,  with  85  teachers  this  being  75%  of  the  number  required  to  fill 
the' schools  cf  the  county.  Chas.  M.  Reagan,  Horace  Ellis  and  Super- 
intendent J.  H.  McGuire  are  doing  the  w  rk. 

By  the  last  school  enrollment  Terre  Haute  has  15,092  children,  while 
Fort  Wayne  shows  only  14,231.  This  makes  Terre  Haute  the  third  city 
in  size  in  the  state,  and  gives  it  representation  on  the  State  Board  of 
Education.     Last  year  Fort  Wayne  held  the  post  of  honor. 

Terre  Haute  enrolled  in  its  schools  he  pa  t  year  5996  and  in  the 
high  school  599  and  it  graduated  f  ro:u  its  high  school  49  Twelve  of 
these  read  on  commenc men t  day  and  they  were  determined  by  lot. 
The  order  of  reading  was  also  de'ermincd  by  lot.  Is  this  not  sugges- 
tive? 
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Henry  county  makes  the  following  showing  for  its  reading  circles: 
With  a  school  enrollment  of  about  6500,  the  number  belonging  to  the 
Y.  P.  R.  C.  is  7,716.  The  total  number  of  teachers  required  in  the 
county  is  172,  and  the  number  belonging  to  the  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  is  185.    Can  this  record  be  beaten?    F.  A.  Cotton  is  the  supt. 

Mt.  Vbrnon  is  in  a  good  educational  condition.  It  recently  gradua- 
ted from  its  high-school  a  class  of  twenty-two,  and  will  have  a  senior 
class  of  over  thirty  and  a  junior  class  of  forty  for  next  year.  This 
summer  it  will  build  an  addition  to  its  high-school  building,  and  ar- 
range for  complete  working  laboratories  for  science  work.  E.  S.  Mon- 
roe is  principal  of  the  high -school  and  H.  P.  Leavenworth  is  supt. 

Ft.  Wayne  is  erecting  a  new  school  building  on  Clay  street  at  a  cost 
of  $24,000  to  tike  the  pl?ce  of  the  building  destroyed  by  fire  last 
winter.  It  will  be  complete  in  every  respect  and  arranged  according  to 
the  best  ideas  in  regard  to  herit,  light  and  all  modern  conveniences. 
The  whole  has  been  planned  and  will  be  completed  under  the  eye  of 
Supt.  Irwin  and  that  means  that  everythin  ^  will  be  complete  and  as 
good  as  the  best. 

Shei*byvii,i,e. — We  clip  the  f  Uowing  from  a  Shelbyville  paper: 
'* With  the  close  of  school  to-day  ends  the  work  of  Prof.  Eagle  as  supt. 
and  Prof.  Lahr  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  Both  these  gentle- 
men have  done  good  work  in  their  places  and  carry  with  them  the  es- 
teem, confidence  and  good  will  of  the  patrons  of  the  school,  as  well  as 
our  people  generally.  Prof.  Eagle  has  had  charge  of  our  schools  for 
seven  years,  and  in  all  this  time  there  have  been  no  jars  or  friction. 
His  superintendency  has  been  eminently  successful.  The  same  is  true 
of  Prof.  lyahr  during  his  four  years*  term." 

Wayne  County  has  81  school  districts  and  for  the  last  year  these 
averaged  59  Y.  P.  R.  C.  books  to  the  district.  The  county  has  8  towns 
and  in  these  are  34  school  rooms,  which  averaged  92  volumes  to  the 
room.  Richmond  has  61  school  rooms  which  average  1  35  books  to  the 
room.  The  total  school  rooms  in  the  county  is  192  and  the  average 
number  of  books  to  the  room  is  52.  This  is  exclus've  of  the  Richmond 
public  library  which  contains  1800  volumes,  ll^his  library  permits  each 
school  in  the  township  (88)  the  privilege  of  twelve  books  at  a  time.  Can 
any  other  county  in  the  state  make  a  showing  of  so  many  books  acces- 
sible to  all  the  children.  Good  for  old  Wayn:.  T.  A.  Mott  is  the  sup- 
erintendent. 

The  Covington  Normal  College,  reorganized  about  a  year  ago,  has 
made  marked  progress,  especially  in  the  line  of  close  and  thorough 
work.  It  has  in  the  faculty  three  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  school 
and  one  from  the  State  University.  Their  ambition  is  to  do  exception- 
ally thorough  work  in  the  common  school  branches,  and  they  are  suc- 
ceeding admirably.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  private 
schools  as  doing  quick  work  will  be  agreeably  surprised  on  visiting  this 
one  to  find  three  terms  spent  on  the  common  school  branches  with 
comparatively  mature  students.    The  students  are  expected  to  organ 
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ize  the  subject  into  a  scientilic  form  and  not  merely  to  be  posted  in  it* 
Aside  from  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  peda^^ogical  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, a  distinct  line  of  pedagogy  runs  through  the  entire  course.  Each 
member  of  the  faculty  gives  especial  attention  to  the  method  of  teach- 
ing his  own  subject.  W.  A.  Furr  is  principal.  [The  above  was  written. 
by  a  person  who  recently  visited  the  school.] 


PERSONAL, 

H.  H.  Keep  still  superintends  at  Waterloo. 

A.  G.  McNabb  is  principal  of  the  Sullivan  high  school. 

I.  O.  Jones  is  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Winamac. 

C.  D.  Landis  will  take  the  Burlington  schools  the  coming  year. 

C.  J.  Waits  wiil  have  charge  of  the  Carlisle  schools  next  year. 

W.  E.  Carroon  will  again  have  charge  of  the  schools  at  Earl  Park. 

W.  O.  Hiatt,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  is  to  be  superintend- 
ent at  Gosport. 

C.  C.  Lbmon,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  *94,  goes  to  Van. 
Buren  College,  Mo. 

Frank  L.  Jones,  of  Kokomo,  will  take  the  principalship  of  the  Nobles- 
ville  high  school  next  year. 

C.  ly.  HoTTEi*  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  at 
Portland  for  a  fourth  year. 

Emma  Stevenson,  of  the  class  of  '94,  State  University,  will  teach 
the  coming  year  at  Decatur. 

James  C.  Bi^ack  now  has  his  degree  of  Master  of  Pedagogy  from  the 
University  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

F.  A.  Cotton  as  president  of  the  County  Superintendents'  State 
Meeting,  made  a  good  presiding  officer. 

C.  W.  McClure,  formerly  at  BrookvlUe,  is  now  at  Oxford,  O.,  and  is 
engaged  in  conducting  a  summer  normal. 

F.  S.  M0RGANTHAI.ER,  eight  years  superintendent  at  Huntingburgh,^ 
has  been  elected  superintendent  at  Rockport. 

H.  P.  Leavenworth,  who  has  been  superintendent  at  Mt.  Vernon 
for  several  years,  has  been  retained  for  next  year. 

W.  F.  AxTEi*!*,  principal  of  the  Washington  high  school  and  J.  M. 
Vance  are  conducting  a  summer  normal  at  Washington. 

A.  C.  YODER,  principal  of  the  Vincennes  high  school,  is  spending  his 
summer  vacation  in  the  State  University  summer  school. 

G.  W.  Neet  is  the  new  superintendent  of  Spiceland  academy.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  and  of  the  State  University. 

H.  C.  Montgomery  will  continue  as  superintendent  of  the  Seymour 
schools.     He  is  conducting  a  successful  summer  normal  school. 

W.  C.  Weir,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Richmond  high  school  to  take  the  place  of  O.  D.  Kelso,  resigned. 

Paui,  Wii^kie,  for  two  years  past  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Churu- 
busco,  has  decided  to  enter  the  State  University  for  a  complete  course. 
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C.  M.  Pui^WAM,  for  the  past  two  years  principal  of  the  Rockport  high 
school,  has  been  elected  assistant  in  mathematics  in  the  State  Normal. 

John  Faught,  last  year  instructor  in  the  Vincennes  University,  has 
t>een  appointed  associate  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Gborgs  p.  Wbbdman  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Can- 
uelton  schools.  He  will  spend  his  vacation  in  the  Bloomington  summer 
school. 

D.  K.  Armstrong  has  been  re-elected  for  the  sixth  term  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  West  Indianapolis  schools.  Mr.  Armstrong  grows  with 
the  town. 

J.  S.  Benham  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Batesville  schools.  The 
teachers  of  these  schools  are  paid  for  217  days  in  the  year.  Grood  for 
Batesville. 

W.  D.  Hambr,  superintendent  of  the  Kentland  schools  and  a  State 
Normal  graduate,  has  arranged  to  spend  the  next  two  years  in  Indiana 
University. 

B.  B.  Bbrry,  of  Wabash,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  and  also 
of  the  State  University  will  take  the  superiutendency  of  the  Fowler 
schools  next  year. 

lyBwis  H.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  has  had 
his  salary  increased  from  $3000  to  $3500.  This  is  but  a  deserved  recog- 
nition of  efficient  service. 

J.  R.  Starkby  has  been  re-elected  for  his  nineteenth  year  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Martinsville  schools.  The  board  knows  a  good  man 
and  is  wise  in  holding  on  to  him. 

N.  C.  HiBRONiMUS,  of  the  class  of  '93  in  the  State  Normal,  in  charge 
of  the  schools  at  Oaktown,  has  entered  the  State  University  with  the 
intention  of  completing  the  course. 

J'.  F.  Scui,i<  has  been  employed  for  a  thirteenth  year  as  superintend- 
•ent  of  the  Rochester  schools  at  an  increased  salary.  His  graduating 
class  this  year  numbered  eighteen. 

J.  A.  Whitbi«Bathbr,  of  Btna  Green,  a  State  Normal  man,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Knox.  He  will  start  in  with  a  new 
school  building  and  a  bright  outlook.  * 

C.  E.  ViNZANT,  superintendent  of  Park  county,  has  secured  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education  a  professional  license  and  his  name  s  ould 
have  appeared  in  the  Journal  last  month. 

J.  H  ToMUN,  for  two  years  past  superintendent  at  Rockport,  and 
recently  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Shelbyville  schools. 

Lf.  O.  Dai<e,  formerly  superintendent  of  Wabash  county,  but  who  has 
been  teaching  the  spring  term  in  the  State  Normal,  will  return  to  the 
State  University  to  complete  his  course  next  year. 

S.  E.  Raines  has  been  elected  to  the  superiutendency  of  the  Sullivan 
schools  for  a  fourth  year.  Prior  to  becoming  superintendent  he  served 
five  years  as  principal  of  the  Sullivan  high  school. 
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Andrew  J.  Kinnaman  has  returned  from  the  University  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  with  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  and  resumed  work  at 
his  old  post  in  the  Centi  al  Normal  College  at  Danville. 

A.  W.  Macy,  an  Earlham  graduate  and  a  former  Indiana  teacher,  is 
now  filling  an  important  position  with  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. ,  Chicag-o. 
Mr.  Macy  read  an  interesting  poem  at  a  late  alumni  meeting  of  his 
alma  matir. 

Mrs.  Scui,i<,  wife  of  J.  F.  Scull,  superintendent  of  the  Rochester 
schools,  died  June  13.  She  was  a  lady  much  respected  by  all  vrho 
knew  her.  Supt.  Scull  will  have  the  sympathy  of  his  numerous  friends 
throughout  the  state. 

Dr.  Hbnry  T.  Eddy,  who  recently  re«?igned  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  has  secured  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Minnesota  University  at  Minneapolis,  and  will  assume  his 
duties  at  that  institution  in  September. 

M ANSON  U.  Johnson,  formerly  of  Marion  county  and  a  member  of 
the  last  state  legislature,  was  recently  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Madison  county  schools  to  take  the  place  of  I.  V.  Busby,  who  goes  to 
Alexandria.     Mr.  Busby  will  continue  to  serve  till  Sept.  1 

O.  B,  Ci<ark,  for  many  years  professor  of  English  literature  in  the 
State  University  but  for  the  last  year  filling  a  similar  position  in  Rip- 
pon  College,  at  Rippon  Wisconsin,  died  May  14.  Prof.  Clark  was  a 
christian  gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of  that  expression  and  he  leaves  a 
large  circle  of  cordial  friends  to  mourn  his  untimely  departure. 

Dr.  Jeromb  AIvI^bn,  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  School  Journal 
and  founder  of  the  New  York  School  of  Pedagogy,  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four.  Dr.  Allen  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and  fertile  in 
resources,  and  his  career  as  educator  has  been  marked  by  success.  His 
genial  and  obliging  disposition  has  made  for  him  a  host  of  friends  who 
now  mourn  his  loss. 

T.  J.  CHARI.T0N,  superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  for  Boys,  made 
the  commencement  address  for  the  Vincennes  high  school  this  ye^r. 
Twenty  years  ago  he,  as  superintendent  of  schools,  graduated  the  first 
class  from  this  school  and  his  subject  was,  "Twenty  Years  atid  their 
Lessons.  *'  The  address  was  an  interesting  one.  He  has  held  his' pres- 
ent position  for  fourteen  years. 

Prof.  Robert  J.  Alev,  of  the  State  University,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  biographical  s-ketch  of  Daniel  Kirkwood,  for  so  many  years 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  State  University.  The  article  at  first 
appeared  in  the  American  Mathematical  Monthly  but  was  reprinted  in 
circular  form.  The  article  does  full  credit  to  a  man  who  has  served 
well  his  gen  ration  and  has  honored  Indiana. 

John  A.  Bergstrom,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor-elect  of  psychology 
and  pedagogy  in  Indiana  University,  is  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Conn.,  with  special  honors  in  philosophy.  After  a  period  of 
teaching  in  Connecticut  he  became  for  three  years  a  graduate  student 
in  Clark  University.     He  he'd  a  fellowship  in  psychology  there  from  *91 
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to  '93  and  has  taken  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  that  insti- 
tution. In  1893  he  was  appointed  ass  stant  in  psychology  at  Clark.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  important  contributions  to  experimental  psy- 
chology. Dr.  Bergstrom*s  training  in  philosophy,  pedagogy  and  psy- 
chology is  of  the  highest  order  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  will 
add  great  strength  to  the  Indiana  University  and  to  the  educational 
forces  of  the  state.     Dr.  Bergstrora's  work  will  begin  in  September. 

Miss  Fi^ora  Bridges  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  Demia  Butler  chair 
of'Englishlitera'i  re  at  Butler  University.  By  the  terms  of  the  endow- 
ment the  chair  must  be  filled  by  a  woman.  Miss  Bridges  was  formerly  a 
student  at  Butler.  She  took  her  first  degree  at  Oberlin  College  and  sub- 
sequently spent  two  years  in  study  at  Zurich,  Switzerland.  She  left  Oli- 
vet College,  Michigan,  to  go  abroad  and  after  her  return  taught  in  M  . 
Holy oke  Seminary.  She  is  young  and  studious,  acquainted  with  'he 
methods  of  the  best  schools  and  exerts  a  large  and  helpfu*  influence. 

Mrs.  Emogene  Mowrer  has  resigned  her  position  as  principal  of  the 
Warsaw  high  school  which  she  has  so  creditably  filled  for  the  past  .^  ix 
years.  During  her  stay  with  ns  she  has  shown  uniiring  energy  in  all 
the  interests  of  education,  working  summer  and  winter,  in  the  summer 
holding  private  schools  and  workinr  in  the  county  normals.  There 
have  been  53  graduates  since  she  has  been  with  us,  and  many  of  the^e 
have  been  given  the  impetus  that  sent  them  into  our  colleges  Her 
place  will  not  be  easy  to  fill  and  it  is  with  regret  akin  to  sorrow  that 
we  part  with  her.  B. 


BOOK    TABLE. 


The  Primary  School,  a  magazine  fo^  the  primary  teacher,  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  a  bright  and  trim  June  issue.  It  is  an  expansion 
of  **The  Primary  Sch<-ol  Monthly*'  which  completes  its  third  yearof  life 
in  this  new  form.  It  is  to  be  issued  month  y.  E.  ly.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
publishers.  New  York. 

"Heavenly  Twins**  is  the  nam^  of  a  late  novel  that  has  had  won- 
derful success.  It  is  the  story  of  two  **very  bad**  children  The  Dook 
contains  many  good  suggestions  to  thoughtful  teachers.  Teachers 
who  read  it  should  notice  trie  fact  that  the  tutor  who  finally  influenced 
the  incorrigible  **twins**  was  a  gentleman  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  a  good  judge  of  human  nature. 

What  more  delightful  companion  can  one  desire  for  the  summer 
months  than  a  copy  of  a  favorite  magazine;  and  what  mngazine  is  so 
great  a  favorite,  so  desirable  in  every  way,  so  rich  in  the  variety  of  its 
contents,  so  full  of  interest,  so  entertaining,  as  LittelPs  Living  Age! 
To  the  lover  of  good  reading  it  is  the  ideal  magazine — containing  only 
the  very  best  and  choicest  of  recent  literat-  re--suited  to  every  one*s 
needs  and  good  for  every  day  in  the  year.      Littell  &  Co.,  publishers. 

The  July  number  of  The  F  rum  will  be,  as  usual,  a  special  educa- 
tional number;  and,  as  usual,  it  will  deal  with  very  practical  problems 
in  education — problems  of  interest  not  to  professional  educ  tors  only, 
but  problems  th^t  touch  the  very  base  of  our  system  of  training.  The 
three  articles  are:  "The  Ideal  Training  of  an  Am  erican  Boy;'*  a  work- 
ing statement  of  the  highest  ideal,  by  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson;  *'Re- 
search  the  Vitalizing  Method  of  Higher  Teaching,**  by  President  J. 
Stanley  Hall-^the  most  suggestive  of  his  series  of  articles;  ?nd  "Will 
the  Co-educated  Co-educate  their  Children?**  in  ot^er  words,  will  women 
who  attended  co-educational  colleges  send  their  children,  especially 
their  daughters,  to  these  colleges?  This  article,  by  Prof.  Martha  Foote 
Crow,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  based  on  a  series  of  inquiries 
made  of  the  Alumnae  of  Cornell,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the 
other  co-educational  colleges. 
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BUSiNESS    NOTIGES. 

Bakbr  a  Thornton,  of  Indianapolis, 

are  dealers  in  kindergarten  goods  and  primary  supplies.     Send 
for  catalogue.  12-tf 

HouDAY  Excursions.— Lake  Erie  &  Western  railroad,  Port  Wayne, 
Cincinnati  &  Louisville  railroad  (Natural-Gas  Route)  will  sell  Konrth 
of  July  excursion  tickets  between  all  stations  on  its  own  and  coniiect- 
ing  lines  at  the  very  low  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets 
will  be  sold  on  July  3  and  4,  1894,  limited  going  to  day  of  sale,  andg-ood 
returning  up  to  and  including  July  5, 1894.  For  tickets,  rate,  time  and 
general  nformation,  call  on  any  ticket  agent  of  the  above  route,  or  ad- 
drvss  C.  F.  Daly,  General  Passenger  Agent;  H.  C.  Parker,  Traffic 
Manager,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  7-lt 

Big  Four.— Official  route  from  Central  and  Southern  Indiana  to  the 
international  convention  of  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  at  To- 
ronto, Canada,  July  19-22.  One  fare  for  the  round  trip  has  been  au- 
thorized for  this  occasion,  tickets  to  I  e  sold  July  17,  18  and  19,  good  re- 
turning until  July  31,  with  a  further  extension  until  September  15,  if 
deposited  with  the  proper  agent  at  Toronto.  The  Big  Four  will  have 
special  sleepers  leaving  Indianapolis  on  the  Southwestern  Limited  at 
3:15  p.  m.  Tuesday,  July  17,  and  run  through  to  Niagara  Falls  without 
change.  Pa^-sengers  can  stop  at  Niagara  Falls  during  the  day  and 
reach  Toronto  in  the  evening,  or  they  can  get  Breakfast  at  the  Falls 
and  reach  Toronto  about  noon  by  steamer  from  Lewiston.  For  further 
particulars  call  on  Big  Four  agents.  No.  1  East  Washington  street,  36 
Jackson  Place  and  Union  Station,  Indianapolis,  or  any  agent  on  the 
line.  [7-lt]  H.  M.  Bronson,  A.  G.  P.  A. 

Marry  This  Giri.  Somebody. — Mr  Editor:— ''I  stained  a  blue  silk 
dres .  with  lemon  juice;  what  will  restore  the  color?  I  am  making  lots  of 
money  selling  the  Climax  Dish  Washer.  Have  not  made  less  than  SIO 
any  day  I  worked.  Evfry  family  wants  a  Drsh  Washer,  and  pay  $5 
quickly  when  they  seethe  dishes  washed  and  dried  perfectly  in  one 
itUnute.  I  generally  sell  at  every  house.  It  is  easy  selling  what  every 
family  wants  to  buy.  I  sell  as  many  washers  as  my  brother,  and  he  is 
an  old  siile&mr  n.  I  will  clear  $3,000  this  year.  By  addressing  J.  H. 
Nolen,  60  W.  Third  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  any  one  can  get  particulars 
about  the  Dish  Washer,  and  can  do  as  well  as  I  am  doing.  Talk  about 
hard  times;  you  can  ioon  pay  off  a  mortgage  when  making  $10  a  day,  if 
you  will  ojily  work;  and  why  wont  people  try  when  they  have  such  good 
opportunities?  7-lt  MAGGIE  R. 

Attention,  Teachers!— The  Pennsylvania  Lines  have  arranged  for 
the  teachers  and  their  friends  desiring  to  attend  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  meeting  at  Asbury  Park  for  tickets  to  be  sold  July 
7.  8  and  9  at  rate  of  $21  for  round  trip  from  Indianapolis,  good  return- 
ing until  Scptemter  1,  by  depositing  tickets  wiih  agent  at  the  Park  on 
or  before  July  13.  Those  going  via  this  route  have  the  privilege  of 
stopping  off.  at  Cresson  Springs.  Baltimore,  Washington  or  Philadel- 
phia, and  also  of  returning  home  via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railway, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railway.  New  York  Central  railway,  or  Hudson  river 
steamboats  to  Albany,  and  thence  to  Niagara  Falls.  Everj  body  should 
take  advantage  of  this  excursion,  as  it  will  be  the  onU  one  during  the 
summer.  Fcr  further  c  etails  call  on  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  address 
Geo.  E.  Rockwei.1.,  City  Passenger  Agent;  W.  F.  Brunner,  District 
Passenger  Agent. 
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Big  Four  Routb  to  K'ational  Educational  Association  meeting*  at 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  6  to  13.  Tickets  gcod  ^oin^  via  Lake  Shore 
and  New  York  Central  railways,  and  returning- via  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
railway,  giving  stop-over  at  Niagara  Falls  and  daylight  ride  down 
Hudson  river  on  going  trip,  and  stop-over  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  re- 
turn trip.  $21  for  the  round  trip  from  Indianapolis,  and  corresponding 
rates  from  other  points  on  Big  Four.  For  tickets  and  full  information 
call  at  Big  Four  offices,  No.  1  East  Washington  street,  36  Jackson 
Place  and  Union  Station.  [7-lt]        H.  M.  Bronson,  A.  G.  P.  A. 

Big  Four  Route  to  international  convention  of  the  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  11-16.  The 
Big  Four  is  the  official  route  from  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Special  train 
will  leave  Indianapolis,  Wednesday,  Ji  ly  11,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  run 
through  to  Cleveland,  reaching  there  at  7  p.  m.,  making  entire  trip  by 
daylight.  Rate  from  Indianapolis,  $8.25  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets 
will  be  sold  for  above  special  and  all  regular  trains  of  July  9,  10  and  11, 
good  to  return  until  July  31.  A  further  extensioi^  to  September  15  may 
be  secured  by  depositing  tickets  with  the  joint  agent  at  Cleveland, 
For  further  particulars  call  on  L/.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  Kokomo;  Harriet  J. 
Wishard  and  C.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis;  also  Big  Four  ticket  offices. 
No.  1  East  Washington  street,  36  Jackson  Place  and  Union  Staiion, 
Indianapolis.  [7-lt]  H.  M.  Bronson,  A.  G,  P.  A. 

Niagara  Fai,i.s  Excursion,  Thursday,  August  2,  1894,  via  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  railroad,  the  "Natural-Gas  Route."  On  Thursday, 
August  2,  1894,  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  railroad  will  run  their  popular 
annual  excur-  ion  to  Cleveland,  Chautauqua  Lake,  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls  at  following  very  low  rates,  viz.: 

Peoria $7  50    Tipton $5  00    Rushville $5  00 

Bloomington  ...  7  00    Lima 4  00    New  Castle    5  00 

LaFayette 6  00    Fort  Wayne 5  00    Cambridge  City. . .  5  00 

Michigan  City.  .  6  00    Muncie 5  00     Fremont   4  00 

Indian  ape  lis.    . .  5  00     Connersville  ...  5  00     Sandusky 4  00 

with  corresponding  reductions  from  intermediate  points.  In  addition 
to  the  above  the  purchasers  of  these  tickets  will  be  given  the  privilege 
of  special  excursion  side  trips  to  Lewiston-on-the-Lake,  including  a 
steamboat  lide  on  Lake  Ontario,  for  25  cents.  To  Toronto  and  return 
by  lake  from  Lewiston,  $1;  to  Thousand  Islands,  S5.  Tickets  for  the 
above  side  trips  can  be  had  when  purchasing  Niagara  Falls  ticket,  or 
at  any  time  on  train.  Besides  the  above  piivileges,  with  that  of  spend- 
ing Sunday,  at  the  Falls,  we  will  furnish  all  those  who  desire  a  side 
trip  from  Brocton  Junction  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and  return  FREE  OF 
CHARGE.  Tickets  of  admission  to  places  of  interest  at  or  near  Niag- 
ara Falls,  but  outside  the  reservation,  including  toll  over  the  interna- 
tional bridge  to  the  Canadian  side,  elevators  to  the  water's  edge  at 
Whirlpool  Rapids  on  the  Canadian  side,  will  be  offered  on  train  at  a  re- 
•duction  from  prices  charged  after  reaching  the  Falls.  Do  not  miss  this 
opportunity  to  spend  Sunday  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  excursion  train 
will  arrive  at  Niagara  Falls  at  7  a.  m.,  Friday,  August  3,  1894,  andwjll 
leave  the  Falls  returning  Sunday  morning,  August  5,  at  6  o'clock, 
stopping  at  Cleveland  Sunday  aftei  noon,  giving  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  ma(; nificent  monument  of  the  late  President  Garfield,  and  many 
other  interesting  points.  Tickets  will  be  gcod,  however,  to  return  on 
regular  trains  leaving  tl  e  Falls  Saturday,  August  4,  for  those  not  de- 
siring to  remain  over.  Tickets  will  also  be  gocd  returning  on  all  reg- 
ular trains  up  to  and  including  Tuesday,  August  7,  1894.  Secure  your 
tickets,  also  chair  and  sleeping-car  acccmmodations,  early.  Those  de- 
siring can  secure  accommodations  in  these  cars  while  at  the  Falls.  For 
further  information,  call  on  any  agent  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
railroad,  or  address  C.  F.  Daly, 

7-lt  General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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SCHOOI,  Boards  contemplating  chang-es  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad* 
dressing  Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 


HO  FOR  THE  N.  E.  A.  AT  ASBURY  PARK. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be  in 
session  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  For  that  occasion  special  low  rates  will 
be  in  effect  from  ticket  stations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  to  Asbury 
Par^,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  sojourn  at  the  seashore. 
Tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  fare  for  round  trip  plus  $2  whic j 
goes  to  the  Association  as  a  membership  fee.  The  public  genera^lly 
may  take  advantage  of  the  reduction  on  July  7th,  8th  and  9th,  as  ex- 
cursion tickets  will  be  sold  to  all  applicants  on  those  dates. 

Tickets  will  be  limited  for  return  passage  until  July  16th,  1894,  but 
by  depositing  them  with  the  joint  agency  at  Asbury  Park  on  or  before 
July  13th,  the  return  limit  wi  1  be  extended  to  September  1st,  1894,  if 
desired.  This  arrangement  will  give  ample  time  for  side  trips  and 
visits  to  other  eastern  points. 

The  se  ection  of  Asbury  Park  as  the  place  for  holding  the  meeting 
will  enable  members  of  the  Association,  and  others  who  may  so  desire, 
to  make  a  most  delightful  vacation  trip  at  a  greatly  reduced  fare.  As- 
bury Park  is  famous  as  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  along  the  At- 
tantic  O.ean.  It  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  delightful  summer 
havens  on  the  New  Jersey  Coast,  fifty-one  miles  from  New  York  and 
eighty-nine  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Ocean  Grove  is  a  near  neighbor  and  Long  Branch  is  only  six  miles 
away.  Cape  May  and  Atlantic  City  and  numerous  other  pie.  sure  re- 
sorts, are  also  close  at  hand  and  special  excursions  tickets  from  Asbury 
Park  to  those  delightful  retreats  may  be  obtained  at  slight  cost  during- 
the  season.  From  the  extreme  western  termini  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  solid  vestibule  trains  run 
without  change  to  Philadelphia  and  may  be  boarded  by  excursioni&ts 
at  intermediate  stations.  At  Philadelphia  a  transfer  is  not  necessary 
as  trains  for  Asbury  Park  depart  from  the  handsome  new  Pennsylvania 
depot  on  Broad  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  all  trains  over 
these  lines  arrive  from  the  west,  northwest  and  southwest. 

Parties  of  teachers  or  families  and  friends  desiring  to  travel  together 
on  this  excursion  may  make  special  arrangements  for  transportation 
and  Pullman  accomodations.  Any  information  will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished  by  ticket  agrents  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  or  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  W.  F.  Brunner,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis. 
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*MORAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


PRKS.  G.  S.  BURR.OUGHS,    WABASH   COI.I.EGE. 


Aristotle  said,  *  All  who  have  meditated  on  the  art  of  gov- 
erning  mankind  have  been  convinced  that  the  fate  of  empires 
depends  on  the  education  of  youth."  The  meditation  born  of 
the  experience  of  the  centuries  since  has  neither  contradicted 
nor  modified  the  statement  thus  strongfly  made.  The  State, 
therefore,  exercising-  the  right  of  self-preservation,  educates. 

In  the  public  school  she  fits,  for  comiug  usefulness,  her 
future  citizen.  This  education,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  can  not 
be  other  than  moral;  for  its  subject  is  by  nature  as  truly  moral 
as  rational.  Moreover,  that  future  usefulness  in  citizenship, 
for  which  the  State  educates,  is  preeminently  a  usefulness  in 
the  exercise  of  moral  qualities.  Indeed,  without  the  exercise 
of  such  qualities,  citizenship  is  impossible. 

The  English  historian,  Freeman,  writing  some  fifteen  years 
since  of  national  morality,  as  revealed  in  the  conduct  of  nations 
toward  one  another,  emphasized  the  following  positions: 
"There  must  be  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  nations 
as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  individuals.  To  whatever  source 
we  may  trace  those  laws  of  morality  which  most  of  us  acknow- 
ledg-e,  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  acknowledge  them.  And  we 
not  only  acknowledg-e  them,  but,  as  our  minds  are  constituted, 
w^e  cannot  conceive  any  other  laws.  In  the  civilized  world  of 
modern  Europe  and  America  we  take  theological  and  political 
differences  for  granted,  but  we  assume  a  common  morality." 

These   are  straight-forward,    wise,    ring-ing  sentences.     I 

*Rcad  at  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  December,  1893. 
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quote  them  because  they  are  such.  I  also  quote  them  because 
they  are  the  measured  words  of  a  widely  read  and  widely  re- 
flecting: student  of  human  conduct  and  history,  uttered  when 
addressing-  himself  to  a  theme  other  than  our  present  subject 
yet  closely  related  to  it.  National  morals  we  acknowledg-e, 
but  the  morals  of  each  unit  of  the  group  of  nations  are  but 
the  outcome  and  the  expression  of  the  personal  morals  of  the 
many  individual  units  of  which  this  larg-e  national  unit  is 
constituted. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  *'We  take  theolog-ical  and  political  dif- 
ferences for  granted,  but  we  assume  a  common  morality." 
And,  I  add,  in  this  common  morality  we  all  believe  in  spite  of 
theological  and  political  differences.  We  acknowledge  it  as 
separate  from  these.  We  acknowledge  it  as  fundamental,  and 
its  developement,    culture   and   conservation   as   imperative. 

When,  therefore,  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  says 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  youth 
'*the  principles  of  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth;  love 
of  their  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  chastity, 
moderation  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are 
the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon'  which  a 
republican  constitution  is  founded;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  instructors  to*  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  ca- 
pacities shall  admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  above 
virtues  and  also  to  point  out  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  op- 
posite vices,  also  to  promote  their  personal  future  happiness." 

When  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  any  other 
commonwealth,  thus  speaks,  every  right-minded  man,  ir- 
respective of  theological  and  political  differences,  endorses 
the  utterance  as  citizen  and  patriot.  On  the  one  hand,  we  do 
not  believe  in  a  public  education  which  shall,  in  any  sense, 
regard  theological  or  political  differences,  but,  on  the  other 
hand  and  equally,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  public  education  for 
citizenship  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  secular,  in  the 
opprobrious  sense  of  the  term.  Practically  we  all  believe 
that  neutrality  or  indifference  of  the  State  in  respect  to  morals 
is  a  thing  impossible. 

Again  I  go  back  to  Aristotle.  He  says,  in  his  politics, 
*'Law  is  the  mind  of  the  State  without  passion."  That  is. 
Law  is  the  reason  of  the  State,  separated  from  the  passions 
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and  impulses  of  the  many  or  the  moment.  And  then  he  hast- 
ens to  make  this  remarkable  utterance:  '*He  who  thus  ac- 
knowledges Law  to  be  the  ruler,  in  distinction  from  the 
individual  despot,  or  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  makes 
God  the  ruler,  and  Law — that  is,  God — the  ruler  of  the  laws; 
he  who  makes  man  alone  the  ruler  adds  also  the  beast;"  that 
is,  in  the  outcome,  mere  passion  and  appetite  hold  sway. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us,  however  liberal  or  illiberal 
we  may  esteem  ourselves  to  be  esteemed  by  others,  need  fear 
to  stand  with  this  so-called  Pagan  philosopher  on  his  wide, 
strong-  platform.  There  is  in  the  judgement  of  us  all,  an 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  an  abiding  nature  of  things,  a  law, 
a  power  not  ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness;  there 
is  a  God,  describe  him  as  men  may,  without  whom,  as  law,  no 
nation,  Christian  or  Pagan,  has  stood,  stands  or  can  stand. 

In  other  words,  while  theological  and  political  differences 
are  separable  from  morals,  in  a  certain  true  sense  morals  and 
religion  are  inseparable.  Our  standards  of  morals  are  higher 
than  our  lower,  baser  selves,  and  in  our  higher  better  selves 
is  God. 

And  so  we  must,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  maintain,  not 
that  we  ought  to  have  moral  education  in  our  schools,  but 
that  if  we  educate  at  all  we  educate  morally,  and  that  if  we 
educate  morally,  we,    at   the   same  time,  educate  religiously. 

Washington  was  correct;  **Reason  and  experience  both  for- 
bid us  to^  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle."  Religious  principle!  these  words* 
must  be  well  weighed;  they  lead  us  to  the  open  secret  which 
so  many  are  passing  by.  It  is  this:  Morality  is  always  the 
expression  of  religion.  Morals  are  the  outside  of  which  re- 
ligion is  the  inside.  And  there  cannot  be  an  outside  without 
an  inside,  nor  an  inside  without  an  outside.  Morality  and  re- 
ligion belong  alike  to  the  rational  nature  of  humanity. 

The  religious  nature,  along  with  the  moral,  is  instinctive 
and  peculiar  to  man;  it  is  found  wherever  he  is  found.  His- 
tory, language,  law;  observation,  experience,  consciousness 
alike  attest  the  fact.  But  religion  is  never  sectarianism,  nor 
is  sectarianism  religion.  Sidney  Smith  well  said,  "The  true 
spirit  of  religion  is  to  search  after  God,  with  a  lowliness  of 
heart;  to  fling  down  no  man's  altar,  to  punish  no  man's  pray- 
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er."  Mr.  Beecher  spoke  truth:  '*The  call  to  religfion  is  not  a 
call  to  be  better  than  your  fellows,  but  to  better  than  yourself." 

Moral  education,  rightly  understood,  is  always  religfious 
education,  also  rightly  understood.  And  beside  Washington 
stood  Webster,  when,  in  argument  regarding  the  Girard  will, 
he  said,  **  In  what  age,  where,  when,  by  whom  has  religious 
truth  been  excluded  from  the  education  of  youth?  Nowhere. 
Never.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times  it  has  been  regarded  as 
essential.    It  is  the  essence,  the  vitality,  of  useful  instruction.'* 

I  hasten  on,  then,  to  point  out  how  moral  and  religious  ed- 
ucation exist  to-day  in  the  public  school,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  indicate  briefly  how,  through  a  fuller  recognition  of 
the  fact,  this  instruction  may  become  more  effective.  First  of 
all,  moral  and  religious  education  exists  in  the  discipline  of 
the  public  school.  The  government  of  the  school  stands  mid- 
way between  the  government  of  the  home  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  From  the  well  governed  home  comes  the 
orderly  and  good  scholar,  and  from  the  well  governed  school 
goes  forth  the  orderly  and  good  citizen.  Vastly  more  of  the 
education  of  our  schools  lies  in  their  discipline  than  we  im- 
agine. Here  is  found  not  only  the  relation  of  the  student  to 
the  teacher  but,  more  especially  and  more  important,  the  re- 
lation of  the  student  to  his  fellow  student  under  the  common 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  All  true,  all  sucessful  school  gov- 
ernment rests  upon  due  consideration  of  moral  relations  and 
is  based  upon  what  Washington  styles  * 'religious  principle.'^ 

In  all  successful  government  the  personal  element  will  be 
sure  to  dominate  over  mere  regulations.  Character  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  will  here  guide,  and  character  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  will  be  fostered  and  devoloped  as  the  teacher's 
guidance  is  followed.  The  secret  of  good  discipline  in  the 
public  school  is  an  educator  in  the  teacher's  chair,  and  by  an 
educator  we  shall  agree  that  we  mean  an  inspiring  personal 
force,  at  once  rational,  moral,  religious.  Again,  moral  and 
religious  education  exists  in  the  pursuit  of  the  several  lines  of 
study  followed  in  our  public  schools.  Let  me  speak  of  these 
three,  science  study,  history  study,  literature  study,  and,  had 
I  time,  I  would  add  a  fourth,  social  and  political  science  study. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  science  study  is  emphatically 
moral  and  religious  education. 
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Not  only  is  there  no  conflict  between  science  and  religion, 
but  there  never  has  been  and,  as  I  conceive  the  matter,  there  can 
not  be.  The  great  conception  of  law  which  science  empha- 
sizes and  so  copiously  and  continuously  illustrates  is  basal  in 
moral  and  religious  education.  The  exact  discovery,  the 
the  exact  statement,  the  careful  and  exact  verification  of  facts, 
of  things  that  are,  which  the  scientific  method  inculcates,  is 
fundamental  in  educating  the  truth-habit,  as  I  would  phrase 
it,  and  the  truth-habit  is  the  life  of  the  genuine  morals  and 
genuine  religion.  The  reign  of  law,  sooner  or  later,  is  found 
to  be  the  reign  of  the  law-giver,  or  I  had  sooner  say  the  law 
source.  The  belief  in  truth  is  sooner  or  later  found  to  be 
belief  in  the  truth- source. 

Law  is  the  habit  of  truth,  and  truth  is  God.  Even  the 
great  scientific  hypothesis  of  evolution — hypothesis  only 
though  it  may  be — is  the  hypothesis  of  creation  by  law.  Far 
from  driving  God  from  the  universe,  it  brings  him  nearer  to 
us  than  we  are  to  one  another.  He  is  not  a  far-off  world- 
builder,  but  in  world  birth,  as  in  world  guidance,  he  is  an 
abiding,  embreathing  spirit. 

And  so  we  pass  naturally  from  science  study  to  history 
study.  I  do  not  mean  history  as  a  jumble  of  facts  or  a  con- 
fusion of  dates,  but  I  mean  history  as  the  record  of  human 
progress,  as  a  revelation  of  the  laws  and  truth  of  life  seen  in 
society.  Here,  also,  is  moral  and  religious  education  in  our 
public  schools.  Of  course,  human  history  is  full  of  violations 
of  law  and  down-tramping  of  truth,  but  the  violations  are 
but  the  clearer  revelation  of  law  and  the  down-trampling  is  so 
certainly  unto  death  that  by  very  contrast  life  is  emphasized. 

We  have  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  experience  of  human 
life  in  long  ranges — through  the  centuries — is  roundly  ed- 
ucative in  morals  and  in  religion.  The  philosophy  of  history, 
and  such  a  philosophy  as  may  be  readily  taught  in  our  public 
schools,  is  a  moral  and  religious  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship  in  the  making  of  history  to-day. 

Literature  study  builds  on  science  study  and  history  study. 

Literature  is  the  mirror  of  life  and  pre-eminently  the  inner 
life.  Here  stands  the  soul  before  the  soul.  Here  speaks  the 
soul  to  the  soul.  The  rational  I,  moral  and  religious  because 
rational,  bears  witness  to  itself.     If  one  can   truly   study  lit- 
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erature  without  beings  morally  and  relig-iously  educated,  pray 
tell  me  how  may  it  be  done.  I  confess  I  know  not.  True  lit- 
erature must  ever  be  honest.  The  art  of  living — and  such  is 
letters — cannot  be  degraded  to  the  artifice  of  life. 

Writing  is  not  literature;  men  do  not  so  think.  Life,  un- 
varnished, untinselled,  speaking  frankly  its  deepest  thoughts 
through  printed  page  of  prose  or  verse,  is  a  school  oV  morals 
and  religion,  full  of  preparation  for  the  scenes  beyond  the 
school-room  door. 

In  other  words  science  study,  history  study,  literature  study, 
rightly  viewed  and  rightly  followed,  are  character  building. 
They  lead  to  broad  views,  correct  views,  unselfish  views. 
They  form  moral  habits  and  they  develop  religious  principles. 
I  cannot  but  rejoice  to  note  the  fact  that  social  and  political 
study  is  knocking,  and  will  soon  knock  more  loudly,  at  the 
school-house  door.  The  door  will  swing  open,  I  am  sure,  and 
thus  another  potent  force  in  moral  and  religious  education 
shall  stand  shortly  re-inforcing  those  which  now  exist. 

But  some  one  has  been  saying  what  has  this  got  to  do  with 
the  Bible  in  the  Public  school.  I  answer  much  every  way. 
If  what  is  in  the  Bible   be  in  the   school,    the  Bible  is   there. 

Otherwise  the  book, — paper,  printers'  ink,  words,  be  there, 
— the  Bible  is  not  there.  The  Bible  came  out  of  human  life, 
and  the  streams  of  influence,  conduct,  character  which  we  find 
crystallized  in  the  literature  of  its  pages,  from  the  very  first 
have  not  been  confined  to  these  pages.  They  were  vital,  per- 
sonal forces  merging  into  life  even  so  soon  as  crystallized 
in  the  Bible  writings;  yes,  even  before  thus  crystallized. 

Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Elijah,  Isaiah;  James,  Peter,  Paul, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth, — surely  these  each  and  the  last  most  of  all, 
put  their  lives  into  society,  into  humanity,  from  the  outstart; 
and  just  because  of  this  are  these  lives  in  the  Bible.  So  to- 
day through  living  persons,  the  person  of  the  t«acher  and  the 
person  taught,  the  Bible  comes  most  truly  into  the  school. 

Wherever  without  criticism  and  offense  it  may  be  done,  I 
would  that  always,  with  reverence  and  devotion,  t^e  Scrip- 
tures be  an  open  volume  in  the  first  moments  of  the  morning's 
opening  hour.  Wherever  it  may  be  done — and  I  cannot  see 
why  anywhere  it  may  not  be  done,  I  would  that  the  Scriptures 
be  studied  as  literature,  as  the  mirror  of  human   life.     Mat- 
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tbew  Arnold  himself  prepared,  you  recall,  an  edition  of  Isaiah 
40 — 60  for  use  in  the  schools  of  England.  Why  not  this 
noble  poem,  why  not  that  other  poem  equally  grand,  the  book 
of  Job,  in  the  schools  of  America?     I  see  not  the  difficulty. 

The  Bible  is  not  dogma,  the  Bible  is  lifein  literature.  But 
whether  or  not  in  devotional  reading,  or  in  literary,  intel- 
lectual study  the  Bible  be  in  the  Public  School;  in  conduct 
and  character,  in  the  spirit  of  true  discipline  and  government, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  true  and  helpful  study,  in  science,  in  his- 
tory, in  letters,  not  only  is  the  Bible  in  the  school  but  it  can- 
not be  excluded.  Our  schools  are  not  secular  and  they  cannot 
be  such,  save  as  they  turn  aside  from  the  development  of 
character  to  the  production  of  human  mechanisms  which  shall 
grind  out  a  short  existence  in  self-indulgence.  When  this 
shall  be,  our  public  school  system  shall  have  ceased  to  be. 

May  this  day  never  come.     Nay,  it  shall  not  come. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  AND  TRAINING  OF 
TEACHERS. 


Wm.  It.  Bryan. 


I. — Common  sense  and  mature  reflection  agree  that  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  preparation  of  a  teacher,  is  knowledge  of 
the  subject  taught.  Progress  in  education  does  not  weaken 
this  requirement.  On  the  contrary,  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship required  of  teachers  is  rapidly  rising.  This  is  especially 
evident  as  regards  high-school  teachers.  For  example,  teach- 
ers of  any  of  these  physical  sciences  are  now  almost  invariably 
expected  to  have  had  thorough  laboratory  training  as  well  as 
the  guidance  of  a  scholarly  teacher.  In  mathematics,  history, 
Latin,  English,  etc.,  corresponding  advance  of  requirements 
has  been  made.  From  the  best  universities  of  the  country 
there  come  each  year  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  and 
women  who  can  meet  this  advancing  requirement.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  impossible  to  secure  or 
to  hold  a  position  in  secondary  schools  without  university 
training.  •  This  is  simply  a  business  fact  but  like  many  other 
such  facts  it  serves  a  higher  purpose.  It  resultstsin  this,  that 
the  secondary  and  lower  schools  are  brought  under  the  immed- 
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iate  influence  of  the  higher  and  the  highest  schools.  It 
results  in  bringing  the  highest  ideals  and  the  highest  schol- 
arships in  every  department  of  learning  through  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  best  of  the  youth  and  through  them  to  every  part 
of  the  state. 

The  Indiana  University  which  has  been  established  and 
maintained  by  the  State,  endeavors  so  far  as  its  means  permit 
to  serve  the  whole  state  in  this  way.  Its  faculty  has  been 
selected  with  this  in  view.  The  members  of  the  faculty  have 
been  educated  at  thirty-six  universities  of  Europe  and 
America. 

They  have  had  as  teachers  many  of  the  great  masters  in 
many  departments  of  learning.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
themselves  active  investigators  and  contributors  to  the  stock 
of  human  knowledge.  As  teachers  they  gladly  meet  young 
men  and  women  and  help  them  toward  citizenship  in  the 
world  of  culture.  Through  these  teachers  and  the  pupils  the 
administrators  of  the  University,  therefore,  hope  to  bring  the 
best  ideals  in  science  and  literature  to  every  corner  and  to 
every  child  in  the  state. 

II.  History. — There  is  another  way  in  which  many  de- 
partments of  a  university  outside  of  that  of  pedagogy  serve 
those  who  are,  preparing  for  higher  educational  work.  In 
forming  educational  ideals  as  well  as  in  devising  plans 
of  administration  and  methods  of  teaching,  one  may  arrive  at 
conclusions  capriciously;  or  one  may  proceed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  some  trusted  teacher  or  of  some  one  of  the  current 
educational  philosophies;  or  one  may  be  instructed  by  the 
whole  of  history.  All  history,  even  that  of  the  stars,  of  the 
earth,  of  plants  and  animals  has  its  deep  significance  for  the 
student  of  education.  But  it  is  altogether  manifest  that  the 
history  of  human  life  and  thought  in  their  manifestations  is 
an  exhaustless  book  from  which  we  are  to  discover  the  trend 
and  method  of  human  development.  General  and  American 
history,  history  of  politics  and  economics,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German  and  English,  languages  and  literatures,  his- 
tory of  educational  ideals,  theories  and  institutions,  history 
of  philosophy;  these  departments  do  not  stand  isolated 
fram  each  other.  There  is  no  formal  unity  imposed  upon 
them  by  any  given  explicit  philosophy  of  history.     The  unity 
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is  deeper,  freer,  more  vital  and  permanent,  The  unity  be- 
tween them  lies  in  the  fact  that  they,  work  in  essentially  the 
same  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  at  essentially  the  sajne  task, 
the  history  of  culture.  These  ten  departments,  with  courses 
requiring  for  completion  thirty  to  forty  years  of  work,  rang- 
ing' from  a  study  of  the  elements  of  the  several  subjects,  to 
the  beginning  of  scientific  research,  offer  a  vast  overview  of 
the  phenomena  of  human  life  and  growth.  Such  an  outlay  of 
the  particular  facts  of  history  and  their  more  special  relations 
has  a  value  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  philosophy  of 
history.  For  any  philosophy  of  history  they  are  the  materials 
and  the  illustration.  They  are,  moreover,  part  of  the  ma- 
terial for  a  better  philosophy  of  history  than  any  we  now  have. 
From  the  history  of  Sanskrit  roots  to  the  history  of  attempts 
to  explain  the  universe,  there  is  no  phase  of  man's  life  that 
may  not  profoundly  teach  the  teacher.  The  best  book  on  ped- 
agogy is  the  history  of  the  world.  The  foregoing  may  serve 
to  show  the  spirit  in  which  the  historical  work  in  the  depart- 
ments of  philosophy,  psychology  and  pedagogy  is  carried  on. 
As  it  has  been  put  in  another  place  these  courses  (two  years 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  one  year  in  the  history  of  ed- 
^Jcation)  are  really  courses  on  the  * 'development  of  culture  in 
Europe  and  America  wherein  principal  attention  is  given  to 
the  literature  of  philosophy"  and  to  educational  theories, 
ideals,  leaders  and  institutions. 

III.  Psychology. — It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  since  it  is 
universally  recognized  that  psychology  is  an  essential  study 
for  the  teacher.  Here  again,  however,  it  is  worth  while 
to  observe  that  a  great  deal  of  psychology  is  to  be  found  in 
other  departments  of  a  university  than  those  of  philosophy, 
:psychology  and  pedagogy.  Those  who  look  into  the  matter 
will  find  that  no  science  of  to-day  fails  to  make  its  contribu- 
tions to  psychology.  It  is  immediately  evident,  as  before  im- 
plied, that  the  departments  which  deal  with  human  life  in 
any  of  its  manifestations  may  and  do  contribute  to  psycholo- 
gy in  very  important  and  directly  practical  ways.  Within 
the  departments  more  directly  connected  with  psychology, 
about  four  years  of  undergraduate  work  in  that  subject  is 
offered.  There  are  elementary  courses  in  physiological,  de- 
scriptive and  educational  psychology,  which  are  accompanied 
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by  a  study  of  the  literature;  studies  in  the  history  of  psycho- 
logical theories;  and  finally  research  in  problems  of  g-eneral 
psycholog-y,  child  psychology,  school  hygiene,  pathological 
psychology,  etc.  One  who  does  this  work  well  should,  at  the 
end,  know  the  general  history  of  psychology  and  some  phases 
of  that  history  with  great  thoroughness;  he  should  know  in 
general  the  present  attainments  of  psychological  science,  and 
some  chapters  he  should  know  with  thorough  inside  knowl- 
edge that  disting  uishes  first-hand  from  second-hand  knowledge. 
He  should  be  rich  at  some  point  and  so  have  a  high  stand- 
ard by  which  to  judge  his  other  work  and  the  work  of  others. 
He  should,  in  short,  become  initiated  into  the  first  degree  of 
the  Fellowship  of  science.  There  is  no  mystery  about  such 
an  initiation  except  the  mystery  of  growth  and  no  price  but 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  efifort.  But  the  reward  is  an 
access  of  insight  and  power  which  transforms  the  world  and 
life  and  its  work.  If  this  intention  does  take  place,  psycholo- 
gy becomes  to  the  neophyte  no  longer  a  book  or  a  jumble  of 
facts  or  of  doctrines,  but  a  dawning  light  wherein  history 
will  be  read  and  whereby  the  arts  that  deal  with  men  will  be 
directed.  Finally,  if  this  initiation  does  take  place,  the 
Bachelor  of  this  Art  may  become  one  of  the  little  company 
who  push  on  far  in  every  art  of  study  that  touches  conscious^ 
life  in  the  faith  that  the  next  is  to  be  the  psychological  epoch. 


THAT  MESSAGE. 


LUEI*I*A  BURSON   FOUTS,  PRINCIPAI.  BROWNSTOWN   HIGH-SCHOOI.. 


One  does  not  like^to  seem  to  criticise  articles  ^o  full  of  help- 
ful suggestions  as  those  in  the  June  and  July  Journals  on 
Thanatopsis  and  Snowbound;  nevertheless,  some  of  the  follow- 
ing things  ought  to  be  said.  For,  however  much  a  teacher  of 
literature  may  develop  the  logical  analysis  of  his  pupils  and 
lead  them  to  demand  consecutive  related  thought  from  an 
author  (and  the  plan  outlined  in  the  aforesaid  articles  is  fine 
to  secure  such  mental  power  and  attitude)  if  he  leave  them 
with  the  belief  that  every  literary  selection  has  a  moral  les- 
son, which  it  must  be  their  aim  to  find,  he  will  have  so  nar- 
rowed their  horizon   and   so  distorted  their  vision,  so  warped 
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their  sensibilities  that  they  will  be  unable  to  **  snatch  the  es- 
sential grace  of  meaning*  out,"  and  so  will  miss  the  very 
message  which  they  have  been  taught  they  must  not  miss. 

It  is  not  true  that  "in  any  literary  selection  the  author's 
purpose  is  the  presentation  of  some  one  main  thought  to  the 
intellect,  so  as  to  touch  the  emotions  in  order  to  influence  the 
will."  A  main  thoug-ht  capable  of  so  arousing  the  emotions 
and  will  can  usually  be  found  in  any  good  production,  and  the 
search  for  it  is  fine  literary  exercise.  It  is  there  because  of 
the  logical  habits  of  any  g-ood  mind,  and  because  of  the  ten- 
dency of  thoug-ht  to  call  up  related  thought.  The  moral 
lesson  is  usually  there  too  (sometimes  many  of  them),  because 
truth  and  beauty  dwell  together,  and  whenever  we  go  deep 
enoug-h,  or  high  enough,  or  far  enough  to  find  one  there  is 
the  other  also,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see.  And  thus  a  literary 
g-em  may  speak  to  other  souls  messag-es  of  which  the  writer 
never  dreamed.  Otherwise  we  could  have  no  poetry  from 
such  passionate,  wilful  natures  as  Byron  and  Shelley;  and 
consider  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  writing's  of  easy- 
g-oing  Charles  Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt!  Not  much  purpose 
there,  nor  in  the  song*  of  birds,  yet  these  have  their  message 
for  souls  attuned  to  hear. 

Few  poems  worthy  of  the  name  are  written  in  any  such 
cold-blooded,  calculating  spirit  as  the  above-quoted  statement 
in  regard  to  an  author's  purpose  would  imply.  We  all  know 
what  Holmes  says  about  a  hot  thought  crashing  through  his 
brain — a  lyric  conception  hitting  liimlike  a  bullet  in  the  fore- 
head. It  is  not  probable  that  his  experience  is  the  common 
experience  and  that  every  good  poem  was  born  in  some  swift, 
new  thoug-ht,  which,  by  its  beauty,  or  solemnity,  or  pathos, 
or  whatever  power  it  had,  gathered  to  itself '* troops  of  g^entle 
thoug-hts,"  so  that  when  the  poem  was  written  it  was  as  log- 
ical and  unified  as  if  the  author  had  designed  to  teach  what- 
ever lesson  may  be  found  in  it. 

Thanatopsis.  for  instance.  Of  course  nobody  knows  just 
How  that  poem  grew,  but  if  we  should  all  meet  Bryant  some 
day  in  the  world  beyond  and  lay  the  matter  before  him,  not 
having"  lost  interest  in  such  things,  as  let  us  hope  we  shall 
not,  what  would  one  not  be  willing  to  wage  that  he  would  say 
he  no   more  purposed  by  means  of  that  poem   to   relieve  the 
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bitterness  of  death  than  Whittier  designed  in  Snow-Bound  to 
teach  that  the  bond  of  sorrow  may  be  broken. 

Thanatopsis,  a  view  of  death — not  the  common  view,  not 
by  any  means  the  brig^htest  view,  nor  yet  the  darkest,  but  a 
new  one — one  that  swept  before  his  soul's  vision  and  by  its 
novelty  and  majesty  and  tranquillity  moved  him  to  write  that 
stately,  peaceful  poem.  This  new  thought  of  death,  the 
world  a  vast  sepulcher, 

"All  that  tread 

The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes, 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom." 

"The  hills 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun, — the  vales 
Stretching-  in  pensive  quietness  between; 
The  venerable  woods, — rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  poured  round  all. 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man." 

This  is  the  thought  which  seems  to  be  the  heart  of  the 
poem,  the  lyric  conception  which  struck  him  like  a  bullet  in 
the  forehead. 

In  Snow-Bound,  too,  the  central  thought  seems  to  be  the 
home-circle  shut  away  for  a  week  from  the  outside  world— 
that  tender  memory  brightened  by  the  years  that  have  brushed 
past  it  and  hallowed  by  their  changes.  Lessons  in  plenty 
there  are  in  the  poem,  but  the  poet  designed  to  teach  none. 
They  teach  themselves.  As  Carlyle  has  said  **the  deepest 
thought  is  music,"  so  is  the  deepest  thought  truth  and  beauty, 
and  these  creeping  into  the  music  make  poetry. 

Let  us  not  talk  to  our  pupils  about  "the  message"  of  a  poem, 
as  if  there  could  be  but  one;  nor  about  '*the  purpose  of  the 
author,"  as  if  we  had  had  special  instruction  as  to  his  pur- 
pose. The  appeal  which  a  poem  makes  to  one  soul  it  will  not 
make  to  another.  And,  above  all  things,  let  us  try  to  avoid 
turning  loose  upon  the  world  a  set  of  literary  critics  with 
borrowed  opinions.  The  writer  once  knew  a  teacher  of  liter- 
ture  who  told  his  class  that  the  purpose  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  is  to  teach  Christian  charity!  Fancy  Shakespeare's 
amazement  if  he  could  return  to  earth  and  learn  that  fact. 
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Is  it  not  well  to  put  statements  in  literature  classes  in  the 
form  of  questions  chiefly,  and  when  we  wish  to  make  them 
declarative,  qualify  them  with  an  **It  seems  to  me"?  With 
this  precaution  to  avoid  dogmatism  and  the  wooden  idea  that 
poems  are  made  by  pattern,  we  can  use  to  good  advantage 
Some  such  plan  as  that  indicated  in  the  article  referred  to, 
hoping  that  our  pupils  as  they  gain  power  to  search  out  the 
thought,  both  specific  and  general,  will  also  gain  power  to 
enter  into  the  feeling  and  to  get  the  message 

"Hid  in  light, 
Not  darkness  or  in  darkness  made  by  us." 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


T.   A.   MOTT,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WAYNE  COUNTY. 


If  school  children  have  any  right  that  is  imperative  it  is 
that  their  school  room  be  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  and 
thoroughly  heated.  Their  growth,  their  health  and  their 
happiness  demand  it. 

Hundreds  of  county  school  houses,  as  well  as  those  of  towns 
and  cities,  are  annually  being  built  in  Indiana  where  the  most 
important  fact  considered  by  the  builders  seems  to  be  a  beau- 
tiful building,  while  the  correct  interior  structure  of  the  building 
is  neglected.  These  buildings  are  of  brick  and  stone  and  will 
be  in  use  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  and  should  be  carefully 
built.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  school 
trustees,  equal  even  to  that  of  employing  the  truest  teachers, 
is  to  provide  the  children  of  this  corporation  with  healthy, 
comfortable  school  rooms.  Ventilation,  heating  and  lighting 
are  the  essential  points  to  be  considered  in  school  house  archi- 
tecture. These  first,  beauty  second.  The  growth  and  happi- 
ness of  the  children  are  affected  every  hour  by  these  condi- 
tions. The  extra  expense  for  building  a  district  school  house 
on  the  right  plan  is  very  slight.  It  only  requires  that  the 
trustees  be  interested  in  the  matter  and  informed  as  to  the 
true  plans  of  building  school  houses  on  scientific  principles. 
The  results  of  scientific  research  in  the  line  of  school  room 
ventilation  and  lighting  have  been  so  thoroughly  established 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  debatable  ground  in  regard  to  fun- 
damental truths  governing  these  questions. 
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All  authorities  agree  that  to  heat  and  ventilate  a  school 
room  it  is  only  necessary  that,  first,  there  should  be  a  constant 
curfent  of  warmed,  pure  air  entering-  the  room.  No  current 
of  air  should  enter  the  room  except  it  be  heated.  Second, 
there  must  be  an  exhaust  flue  that  is  well  heated,  to  carry  from 
the  room,  constantly,  the  foul  air.  The  exhaust  flue  should 
take  the  air  from  the  room  at  the  floor;  the  warm  air  should 
enter  the  room  from  three  to  five  feet  above  the  floor.  The 
room  should  contain  at  least  two  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for 
each  occupant.  A  room  to  be  well  lighted  must  have  larg-e 
windows  with  movable  curtains.  All  lig-ht  should  be  admitted 
from  the  rear  and  sides  (left  side  preferred)  of  the  pupils. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Wayne  County,  Ind.,  two  years 
ago  adopted  the  following-  plans,  with  the  aid  of  their  archi- 
tect, for  the  district  school  houses: 

1.  The  length  of  the  school  room  should  be  one-fourth 
greater  than  the  width,  with  the  front  and  entrance  on  one  of 
the  long  sides. 

2.  The  room  should  contain  200  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to 
each  pupil  to  be  accommodated. 

3.  Girls  and  boys  should  each  have  large,  well  lighted 
wardrobes  at  least  seven  by  ten  feet. 

4.  The  blackboard  should  extend  entirely  along  the  long 
side  opposite  the  entrance  and  between  the  windows  at  the 
ends  of  the  room  and  should  reach  within  thirty  inches  of  the 
floor. 

5.  Teacher's  desk  and  platform,  if  any,  should  be  in  front 
of  the  long  blackboard  and  pupils  should  face  the  teacher. 

6.  The  platform,  if  any  is  used,  should  be  only  large 
enough  for  the  teacher's  desk  and  not  over  five  inches  high. 

7.  Doors  leading  to  wardrobes  and  vestibules  should  have 
glass  in  the  upper  panels. 

8.  Window?  should  be  not  less  than  five  feet  wide  and 
should  reach  within  six  feet  of  the  ceiling.  *  All  windows 
should  have  good,  movable  curtains. 

9.  There  should  be  a  large  book-case  built  in  the  room. 

10.  Room  should  be  heated  by  a  large  school  room  heater 
that  receives  the  air  from  outdoors  and  sends  it  into  the  room 
heated.     The  fresh  air  room  and  shaft  should  be  beneath  the 
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floor,  should  be  large  and  convey  the  cold  air  to  an  opening- 
under  the  stove,  and  should  contain  a  damper. 

11.  The  chimney  should  be  large  and  contain  both  smoke 
flue  and  ventilating  exhaust  shaft.  The  inside  area  of  ex- 
haust shaft  should  not  be  smaller  than  250  square  inches. 
The  exhaust  shaft  should  extend  to  the  foundation  and  open 
beneath  the  floor.  The  smoke  flue  should  consist  of  a  round 
iron  pipe  set  in  the  center  of  ventilating  shaft  and  extending 
from  where  the  stove  pipe  enters  to  the  top  of  the  chimney. 
This  smoke  flue  should  be  made  of  one-fourth  inch  iron  and 
be  ten  inches  in  diameter. 


n  n  n  J 


© 


FI,OOR    PLAN    OF    ROOM, 
a.  Platform;  6,  Bookcase;   «,  Glass  doors;   c,  Wardrobe;   d,  Vestibule; 
I  i  i,  Pupils'  desks;  o  o  o.  Blackboards;  A,  Heavy  doors;  x,  Stove;  A;,  Win- 
d  ows.   - 
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12.  The  foundation  should  be  of  stone  and  should  be  built 
so  as  to  {)erfectly  exclude  all  air  from  the  space  beneath  the 
floor.  This  entire  space  between  the  grade  line  and  floor 
should  be  used  to  convey  the  foul  warm  air  from  the  room  to 
the  base  of  the  exhaust  shaft,  thus  aiding-  in  heating  the  floor 
of  the  room. 


TRANSVERSE   SECTION    OF     BUILDING    THROUGH    CHIMNEY    AND 

STOVE. 

a,  Cold  air  duct  opening  under  the  stove;  6,  Warmed  pure  air  enter- 
ing through  the  heater;  c,  Foul  warm  air  passing  out  of  room  through 
base  boards  and  beneath  the  floor  to  foul  air  shaft  in  chimney;  d, .Heat- 
er: y,  Smoke  shaft;  x,  pure  cold  air  entering  heater;  o,  Register  in  base 
board  to  carry  foul  air  under  the  floor. 
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13.  Reg-isters  should  be  placed  in  the  base  board  next  to 
the  floor,  and  beneath  each  window,  to  carry  the  foul  air  from 
room  beneath  the  floor. 

This  plan  perfectly  ventilates  a  school  room  at  all  times 
with  windows  and  doors  closely  fastened. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Tliia  I>epartmeiit  is  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E-  Tarnby-Campbbli^  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School 


THE  REVISED  FIRST  READER. 


The  idea  in  accordance  with  which  the  First  Reader  has 
been  changed  is  that  ideas  precede  words;  that  meaning*  or 
thought  precedes  language  for  its  expression. 

There  are  two  ways  of  teaching*  primary  reading  in  harmo- 
ny with  this  idea,  and  these  are  the  '*word  method"  and  **sen- 
tence  method."  This  does  not  mean  that  the  book  cannot  be 
used  when  primary  reading  is  taught  in  any  other  way,  but 
that  it  can  be  used  to  best  advantage  when  the  '*word  method'* 
or  "sentence  method"  or  a  combination  of  the  two  is  followed. 
It  should  be  one  object  of  primary  reading  to  lead  the  child  \,o 
make  such  a  close  association  of  words  and  sentences  with  the 
thoughts  for  which  they  stand  that  as  soon  as  he  sees  a 
printed  word  or  sentence  he  will  wonder  what  it  means.  The 
printed  word  * 'horse"  stands  for  the  object  (or  idiQ^)  horse  di- 
rectly, and  not  for  the  oral  word,  horse,  and  through  that  for 
the  object.  The  printed  word  stands  for  the  object,  and  this 
is  its  main  use.  The  printed  word  also  stands  for  the  oral 
one,  but  this  is  a  secondary  matter.  The  spirit  of  true  read- 
ing* is  always  an  inquiry  into  meaning,  not  an  inquiry  into 
sound.  To  help  to  establish  the  idea  with  the  child  that 
VT'ords  and  sentences  stand  for  meaning  primarily  (and  sound 
only  secondarily),  no  analysis  of  words,  no  single  letters  even, 
are  suggested  until  Lesson  7,  and  no  diacritical  marks  are  in- 
troduced at  all  in  the  first  part  of  the  book. 

Another  idea  held  in  mind  throughout  both  the  First  and 
Second  Readers  is  that  diacritical  marks  only  indicate  sounds, 
that  they  do  not  influence  letters  or  make  letters  have  certain 
sounds.     In  the  word  man,  a  is  not  short  because  a  breve  is 
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used  over  it,  but  that  it  is  a  rule  in  our  Eng-lish  lang-uag-e  that 
a  vowel  in  a  monosyllable,  or  accented  syllable,  followed  by  a 
sing-le  consonant,  is  short.  The  real  thing-  to  learn  is  this 
principle,  throug-h  a  great  number  of  words,  rather  than  to  as- 
sociate this  mark  C)  over  a  as  standing-  for  *  (short  o.)  So  it 
is  urg-ed  throughout  the  first  and  second  books  where  the  new 
words  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  that  the  child  pro- 
nounce these  words  through  their  analogy  of  words  already 
known  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  In  order  to  empha- 
size this  idea  still  further,  the  new  words  in  the  second  part  of 
the  First  Reader  and  all  through  the  Second  have  been  put  into 
two  parts — one  consisting  of  words  which  the  pupil  can  not 
yet  pronounce  by  means  of  old  words,  and  these  are  marked 
diacritically,  and  the  other  set,  which  the  pupils  can  pro- 
nounce throug-h  their  analog-y,  is  old  ones  put  in  heavy-face 
type. 

In  the  latter  .part  of  the  First  Reader  and  the  first  part  of 
the  Second  Reader  there  is  a  brace  following-  these  heavy-face 
words,  and  after  the  brace  a  word  or  words  that  will  help  in 
the  pronunciation.  For  instance,  after  the  new  word  seldom 
there  is  a  brace  and  the  old  words  sell  and  Tom,  **Sell"  helps 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  first  syllable,  and  '*Tom"  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  second.  It  is  thoug-ht  that  careful  work 
along-  this  line  over  half  of  the  First  Reader  and  over  half  of 
the  Second  will  make  the  pupil  able  to  sug-g-est  similar  words 
for  himself  thereafter.  As  the  pupils  know  the  meaning- .  of 
most  of  the  words  used  in  these  readers,  if  they  are  g-iven  the 
key  to  their  pronunciation  they  soon  become  quite  independ- 
ent of  outside  aid  in  determining-  the  g-eneral  meaning  and 
pronunciation.  They  are  able  to  devote  most  of  their  time  to 
the  working  out  of  the  main  phases  of  the  thought. 


WORD  ANALYSIS— REVISED  FIRST  READER. 


To  make  a  pupil  become  self-helpful,  he  must  not  only  learn 
words  and  sentences  as  standing  for  meaning,  but  he  must 
analyze  old  words  in  order  to  become  master  of  new  ones.  In 
the  analysis  of  words  in  the  first  reader,  the  first  idea  kept  in 
mind  has  been  to  analyze  a  known  word  that  is  typical  of  a 
larg-e  g-roup  of  words.     The  first  words  analyzed  are  hat  and 
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Nat.  These  are  typical  of  the  class  of  hat,  mat,  Nat,  sat, 
pat,  rat,  spat,  cat,  etc.     They  learn  the  at* 

The  second  idea  has  been  to  select  such  words  for  analysis 
as  would  help  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  or  words  in  a 
closely  succeeding"  lesson.  In  lesson  IS,  box  is  analyzed.  The 
word  fox  is  new  in  lesson  16  and  work  on  box  should  help  in 
recognizing"  it.  Cup  and  run  are  analyzed  in  lesson  18.  Les- 
son 19  is  a  review  and  lesson  20  an  oral  exercise  but  in  lesson 
21  up  and  fun  are  new.  In  the  second  part  fond  is  analyzed  in 
lesson  2;  ponds  is  a  new  word  in  lesson  3;  little  and  brown  are 
analyzed  in  lesson  4;  kettle  in  lesson  5  and  down  in  lesson  6. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  idea  that  new  words  are  to  be 
pronounced,  whenever  possible,  from  some  old  one  that  is  in 
some  way  similar  and  this  word  analysis  is  to  bring"  up  these 
similar  words  and  see  their  parts  and  the  sounds  for  which 
they  stand  at  such  a  time  as  to  be  directly  helpful.  Nothing 
whatever  is  said  about  the  alphabet,  as  that  is  to  be  gained 
incidentally.  Whenever  a  word  is  analyzed,  the  letters  are 
then  taug"ht.  In  this  way  a  few  letters  only  are  learned  at  a 
time. 


LESSONS  I  AND  II,  REVISED  FIRST  READER- 


This  lesson  may  be  taug-ht  by  first  teaching  the  word  hg.t  as 
standing  for  the  idea.  A  hat  may  be  shown  to  the  class  and 
the  word  hat  placed  on  the  board  and  the  class  told  that  this 
printed  or  written  word  stands  for  that  object;  that  this  word 
is  its  name.  Several  hats  may  then  be  shown  and  at  each 
time  the  printed  or  written  word  is  placed  upon  the  board  and 
the  pupils  are  told  that  it  stands  for  that  object  or  names  it. 
After  several  associations  are  made,  it  helps  to  fix  it  for  the 
teacher  or  pupil  to  point  to  different  ones  of  the  printed 
word  hat  and  call  on  pupils  to  show  or  bring"  to  the  front  the 
object  the  word  names.  After  a  few  words  have  been  named 
such  an  exercise  becomes  a  helpful  review. 

When  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  printed  word  hat, 
the  article  a  may  be  placed  before  it  and  the  class  told  what 
the  expression  then  is. 

In  the  following  lesson  with  a  hat  before  the  class,  the 
pupils  may  say,  ''I  see  a  hat."     This  may  be  placed  on  the 
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board  and  the  pupils  are  ag'ain  told  that  this  on  the  board 
means  just  what  they  meant  when  they  said,  "I  see  a  hat."^ 
This  should  be  repeated  many  times  in  order  to  insure  the 
pupils'  making  a  thorough  association  of  the  sentence  and  the 
thought.  The  pupils  knowing  a  hat  before  readily  infer  that 
the  unknown  part  is  '*!  see." 

Such  a  way  of  teaching  the  first  lesson  could  hardly  be  done 
in  one  exercise,  and  is  a  combination  of  the  word  and  sentence 
methods.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  adhere  to  the  word 
method  will  find  it  more  advantageous  to  teach  many  of  the 
words  used  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  as  isolated  words,  just 
as  was  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  word  hat  and  only  use  the 
book  as  a  place  of  reference  where  the  children  may  find  a  per- 
fectly printed  word. 

However,  experience  from  the  best  primary  teachers  who 
believe  in  teaching  primary  reading,  on  the  idea  of  proceeding 
from  meaning  to  form,  from  thought  to  language  is  almost 
unanimous  in  the  idea  that  the  best  success  is  gained  by  a 
combination  of  the  two  methods  spoken  of.  It  is  found  best 
to  teach  several  words,  (from  ten  to  thirty,  perhaps,)  by  the 
word  method,  as  with  the  word  hat,  these  words  being  selected 
from  the  first  part  of  the  first  reader.  While  it  is  not  best  to 
teach  an  entire  group  as  hat,  Nat,  cat,  etc.,  before  taking 
words  belonging  to  other  groups,  but  after  they  are  taught 
arranging  them  in  groups  so  the  children  will  learn  to  think 
of  them  as  in  some  way  belonging  together.  After  several  of 
the  nouns  and  adjectives  are  taught  by  the  word  method  (as 
many  as  the  teacher  thinks  best,)  then  it  is  best  to  employ 
sentences  in  which  these  old  words  occur  and  one  or  two  new 
ones.  In  teaching  by  the  sentence  method,  the  child  has  the 
thought  and  tells  the  teacher  what  to  put  on  the  board,  i.  e., 
he  knows  the  meaning  and  is  intent  upon  the  form  and  tries 
to  make  a  strong  association  of  the  form  on  the  board  (or  in 
chart  or  book)  as  standing  for  his  thought.  If  he  already 
knows  one,  two  or  three  of  the  words,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
decide  what  the  new  one  is  and  at  the  same  time  to  review  all 
the  old  ones.  Some  primary  teachers  teach  but  one  word  in 
a  single  exercise  when  using  the  word  method  and  rarely 
more  than  one  when  using  sentences.    Others  when  using  the 
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•sentence  method  teach  more,  but  too  often  it  results  in  the 
pupil's  not  knowing  anything  definitely. 

In  the  case  of  lesson  2,  many  teachers  prefer  to  teach  all  the 
new  words  by  the  word  methods  and  then  make  the  combina- 
tions. Others  will  have  a  bird,  nest  and  eggs  before  the  class 
and  lead  the  pupils  to  say,  "I  see  a  bird;"  "The  bird  has  a 
nest;"  etc.  At  each  titne  the  sentence  is  put  on  the  board  un- 
til they  have  made  the  story.  After  the  whole  is  read  from 
the  board,  books  are  taken  and  it  is  read  from  the  book. 

Another  and  probably  the  best  way  of  teaching  lesson  2  is 
the  following:  Have  a  bird  before  the  class  (a  picture  will  an- 
swer if  the  object  cannot  be  used)  and  lead  the  children  to  say 
"I  see  a  bird."  This  should  be  repeated  very  often.  They 
have  previously  learned  ''I  see"  and  are  now  ready  to  say  that 
the  latter  part  is  a  bird.  This  word  is  then  put  in  a  cer- 
tain place  on  the  board  and  left  there.  In  a  following  lesson, 
with  a  nest  before  the  class,  the  same  kind  of  work  is  done  on 
"I  see  a  nest"  and  the  word  nest  is  printed  on  the  board,  prob- 
ably under  bird,  hat  and  I  see,  and  also  at  the  top  of  what  is 
to  be  a  new  column  of  words  as  nest,  best,  rest,  etc.  In  fol- 
lowing lessons  similar  work  is  done  with  eggs  and  has  and 
the  lesson  in  the  book  is  then  read.  This  makes  six  exercises 
on  the  single  lesson  2. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  detail  of  teaching  any  of  these 
primary  lessons  that  it  seems  almost  out  of  place  to  suggest 
any.  However,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  any  first  reader 
that  provides  for  all  the  exercises,  reviews  and  drills  that  are 
necessary  would  be  too  large  to  be  practicable,  and  constant 
work  upon  the  board  and  chart,  etc.,  as  well  as  from  the 
reader  itself,  is  necessary. 


If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journai,  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 

•once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.     OccasionaUy  a  teacher  will  wait  two 

•or  three  months  before  writing.     This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable, 

and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 

.  the  publisher. 


Whkn  you  send  **back"  pay  for  The  Journai,,  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 


The  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers. 
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LEND    A    HAND. 

[This  department  is  condncted  by  Mks.  £.  E.  Olcott.] 


**Look  np  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
Look  ont  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand." 


THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


Dkar  Reader: — What  do  you  consider  an  ideal  county  in- 
stitute? If  you  could  plan  one  just  to  your  mind,  what  would 
be  its  prominent  features? 

There  is  an  adage  about  the  use  of  perfumery  that  is  some- 
thing like  this:  "The  best  odor  is  no  odor."  Perhaps  some  of 
you  may  think  the  ideal  institute  is  no  institute  at  all.  "Chase 
the  idle  thought  away;"  say  to  it,  '*Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan,"  for  it  is  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  heart  of  a  progres- 
sive, professional  teacher.  Even  those  who  make  a  few  years^ 
teaching  "a  stepping-stone"  to  more  remunerative  or  conge- 
nial employment  should  not  entertain  the  thought,  for  if  they 
will  look  conscience  honestly  in  the  face,  they  will  feel  that 
they  really  desire  to  fill  those  few  years  with  good  work.  The 
ideal  institute  is  really  an  aid  to  good  work.  So  sketch  an 
outline  of  your  ideal.  Under  the  head  of  "General  Condi- 
tions" you  would  place  pleasant  weather,  for  that  is  a  large 
factor  in  a  satisfactory  institute.  Under  the  head  of  "The 
County  Superintendent's  Part,"  you  would  probably  mention: 
selecting  good  instructors,  a  comfortable  audience-room,  short 
hours,  frequent  recesses,  etc.  Under  "Instructors'  Part"  you 
would  jot  down:  brief,  pointed,  instructive,  interesting  exer- 
cises on  live  topics;  attention  to  general  culture,  to  the  prob- 
lems of  daily  school  work,  nothing  prosy,  nothing  trite,  etc» 
Under  the  head  of  "The  Teachers'  Part"  you  would  write — 
what?  What  do  you  consider  the  teachers'  part  in  the  ideal 
institute?  Do  you  know  any  teachers  whose  part  seems  to  be 
to  listen  listlessly,  to  come  in  tardy  occasionally,  and  occasion- 
ally to  leave  after  recess?  Any  who  come  only  two  or  three 
days,  or,  if  they  have  their  licenses,  art  absent  all  the  week? 
Any  whose  manner,  whether  they  attend  one  day  or  ^v^y  gives 
the  impression  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  bore?  If  you  know 
any  such,  have  you  ever  estimated  how  much  they  abstract 
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from  the  ideal  standard?  Do  you  ever  note  the  effect  upon  the 
county  superintendent  of  the  assurance  that  his  teachers  ap- 
preciated his  efforts,  and  were  ready  to  lend  a  hand  whenever 
needed?  Can  you  recall  an  exercise  in  which  the  instructor 
felt  he  had  the  full  sympathy  of  his  hearers,  and  contrast  it 
with  one  in  which  he  knew  that,  as  in  wit,  brevity  would  be 
the  soul  of  his  remarks?  If  you  have  you  will  jot  down  cer- 
tain thing's  as  the  teachers'  part  of  the  week's  program.  There 
is  a  verse  g'ood  enough  to  bear  repetition  which  says: 

"For  all  the  evils  under  the  sun 
There  is  a  remedy  or  there's  none. 
If  there  is  one,  try  to  find  it; 
If  there  is  none,  nevermind  it." 

There  being"  no  remedy  for  the  unfavorable  weather  often 
coming  in  Aug-ust  and  September,  just  "never  mind  it, "except 
to  remember  that  it  is  better  to  '*grin  and  bear  it"  than  growl 
and  bear  it,  since  it  must  be  borne.  One  of  the  children's 
gems  of  thought — slig-htly  altered  for  the  occasion — contains 
good  advice: 

"Take  a  lot  of  good  nature,  a  sprinkle  of  fun 
And  earnestness,  stirred  up  together; 
And' once  in  awhile  a  bow  and  a  smile; 
*Twill  cool  off  the  sultriest  weather.** 

As  for  the  remedy  for  any  other  '*evils"  attendant  on  insti- 
tute week  *'try  to  find  it."  It  should  be  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able week,  a  social  and  professional  reunion  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  '*talk  shop"  for  a  purpose;  a  place  to  compare  notes 
and  see  how  one  stands  in  the  professional  arena. 

Perhaps  those  interested  in  the  question,  "How  far  are 
teachers  responsible  for  a  good  institute?"  may  find  helpful 
suggestions  in  the  reply  of  a  wideawake  teacher  to  a  passing 
acquaintance  from  another  part  of  the  state.  Said  the  ac- 
quaintance: **What  sort  of  an  institute  do  you  expect  this 
year?  We  are  to  have  new  instructors,  so  we  do  not  know 
what  outs  will  be.  Last  year  it  was  excellent,  but  the  year 
before  it  was  a  drag."  '*Ours  never  drag,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "If  they  threaten  to  be  'slow'  we  spur  them  up.  Our 
county-seat  is  a  quaint,  rambling  old  town  nestled  among  the 
hills.  It  is  really  an  outing  to  spend  a  week  there.  We  ex- 
pect a  good  time,  and  are  not  disappointed.     A  committee  is 
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appointed  to  arrange  for  a  generous  supply  of  music.  Each 
teacher  in  the  county  is  supposed  to  be  a  committe  of  one  to 
make  things  go.  Each  is  in  honor  bound  to  respond  when 
called  on.  Besides  music  there  is  each  day  one  or  more  reci- 
tations or  readings  contributed.  Usually  on  Friday  a  paper 
called  *The  Teachers'  Share'  is  read.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  contributions  from  the  members 
of  the  institute.  Every  one  notified  by  the  editor  or  one  of  his 
staff  must  contribute  something.  It  may  be  original  or  not, 
a  quotation,  a  conundrum  or  even  a  pun,  if  it  is  apt,  is  not 
ruled  out.  From  the  subject-matter  thus  obtained  is  culled 
the  contents  of  the  paper.  One  feature  is  conferring  degrees. 
Tlie  editor  states  that,  as  colleges  are,  this  institute  is  empow- 
ered to  confer  degrees.  Like  colleges  it  confers  both  B.  A. 
and  B.  S.  Unlike  colleges  the  degree  of  B.  A.  means  the  de- 
gree of  Bad  Attendance,  that  of  B.  S.  the  degree  of  Back 
Seat — some  say  Black  Sheep.  Then  follows  lists  of  nam'es. 
Atiy  one  who  attends  only  part  of  the  time,  unless  he  has 
given  a  very  satisfactory  reason  to  the  county  superintendent, 
receives  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Any  one  who  voluntarily  chooses 
to  sit  at  the  back  of  the  room,  or  being  tardy  was  compelled 
to  sit  there,  hears  his  name  in  the  B.  S.  list.  It  is  largely 
due  to  the  B.  S.  degree  that  if  the  room  is  not  full  it  is  the 
back  seats  that  are  vacant.  An  unwritten  rule  of  the  insti- 
tute is  'No  strangers  are  allowed  to  remain!'  Because  any 
stranger  coming  to  the  institute  is  immediately  made  ac-^ 
quainted  with  the  'home'  teachers,  and  hence  does  not  remain 
a  stranger.  ,  All  of  us  take  some  part,  and  do  not  feel  depend- 
ent upon  the  instructors.  I  never  miss  our  institute  when  it 
is  possible  to  attend."  Isn't  that  in  the  line  of  the  ideal  in- 
stitute? Suppose  when  your  institute  closes  this  year,  you 
ask  yourself  ''What  did  I  do  to  make  it  a  success?" 


THE  FIRST  LESSON. 


"I  don't  know  my  A  B  C's  nor  nothin',  an'  I  don't  want  to 
go  to  school,"  wailed  little  Joe.  "I'm  sure  you  will  learn 
something  this  very  day,"  said  his  mother,  soothingly,  "and 
when  you  come  home  I'll  give  you  a  little  pie  with  sugar  on 
it."     When  the  beginners'  class  was  called  not  even  sugared 
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pie  could  sweeten  the  knowledge  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
learning"  to  read!  Before  the  moisture  in  his  eyes  resolved  it- 
self into  tears,  Miss  Mason  said  cheerily,  "I  am  g'oing*  to  tell 
"this  class  a  story,  a  story  about  an  Indian.  His  name  was 
Crow-feather.  Some  white  men  had  come  to  live  near  his 
home.  He  was  a  good,  kind  Indian  and  helped  the  white  men. 
•One  day  he  was  helping"  Mr.  Kane  build  a  house.  Mr.  Kane 
had  left  his  auger  at  home.  Crow-feather  could  not  say  auger 
plainly,  so  Mr.  Kane  took  a  nice,  white  chip,  and  wrote  on  it, 
'Send  my  auger.'  *Take  this  chip  to  my  wife.  Crow-feather,' 
he  said.  'Take  a  chip  to  white  squaw,  she  say  Crew-feather 
fool,'  replied  the  Indian.  'No,  she  won't.  This  chip  will 
tell  her  to  send  me  my  auger.'  *Chip  no  talk,'  said  Crow- 
feather.  *I  have  made'  this  one  talk.  Take  it  to  Mrs.  Kane 
and  see  if  it  doesn't.'  When  Crow-feather  gave  the  chip  to 
Mrs.  Kane  she  looked  at  it  and  then  gave  him  the  auger  to 
take  to  her  husband.  Taking  the  auger  in  one  hand  and  the 
chip  in  the  other,  he  hurried  back,  telling  every  one  he  met 
*  White  men  make  chips  talk!"  White  men  make  chips  talk!' 
He  made  a  hole  in  the  chip,  put  a  string  through  it  and  wore 
it  around  his  neck  because  he  thought  it  so  wonderful  that 
it  could  talk. 

"Can  we  make  slates  talk  and  pieces  of  paper  talk  as  that 
chip  did?  Suppose  we  make  the  black-board  talk  this  morn- 
ing. Jack  may  give  a  story  for  the  black-board  to  tell." 
Handing  him  a  hat  she  requested,  "Tell  me  what  this  is,  Jack." 
*'A  hat,"  he  responded.  ''Make  a  longer  story  than  that." 
*'This  is  a  hat,"  he  corrected.  "Very  good.  Now  the  black- 
board will  say  it."  When  she  had  written  it,  each  pupil  re- 
peated what  the  black-board  said;  "Jessie  may  give  a  story 
now.  Peep  into  this  basket  and  tell  us  what  you  see."  Peep- 
ing in  Jessie  gleefully  exclaimed,  "I  see  a  little  doll!"  The 
black-board  told  that  story  also,  and  Jack's  story  and  Jessie's 
story  were  each  written  several  times  and  read  or  pointed  out 
at  Miss  Mason's  request.  "Show  me  where  the  black-board 
says  'I  see  a  little  doll.'  Where  else  does  it  say  it?  What 
does  the  black-board  say  here?"  "This  is  a  hat,"  said  Jack 
who  readily  recognized  his  own  story. 

"Guess  what  I  have  in  my  hand,"  said  Miss  Mason,  sudden- 
ly.    "A  marble,"  guessed  Jack.     "A  piece   of  candy,"  ven- 
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tured  Josie.  "I  don't  know,"  said  Joe.  *'It  is  made  to  put 
thing's  in,"  suggested  Miss  Mason.  '*You  have  seen  many  of 
them.  They  are  not  alike,  some  are  large  and  some  are  small, 
some  are  made  of  wood  and  some  of  pasteboard,  but  all  are 
made  to  hold  things.  There  is  one  by  the  stove  that  was 
made  to  hold  coal.  One  on  my  desk  is  for  chalk,  another 
used  to  have  spools  in  it."  *'Oh,  I  know,  I  know,  boxes,'* 
cried  Jack  and  Jessie,  in  the  same  breath.  ''Right,"  said 
Miss  Mason,  opening  her  hands,  "what  was  this  box  made  to 
hold?"  "Pills,"  came  promptly.  "What  color  is  it?"  "Red." 
Giving  it  to  Joe  she  said  kindly,  "Tell  me  what  you  have." 
"A  box,"  he  murmured.  "Can  you  tell  a  longer  story  than 
that?"  But  Joe  couldn't.  "I  can,"  volunteered  Jack.  "Well," 
said  Miss  Mason.  "A  little,  weenty,*  red  pill  box,"  he  said 
proudly.  "That  is  rather  too  long;  I  will  help  Joe  this  time.'* 
Taking-  the  box  in  her  hand,  she  said  slowly,  "I  have  a  red 
box."  "Now  you  tell  it,"  said  she,  replacing  the  box  in  his 
hand.  He  told  it  and  then  the  black-board  told  it.  After  a 
brief  exercise  in  recognizing"  the  three  stories,  the  class  was 
dismissed  with  "Make  pictures  of  little  pills  to  go  in  Joe's 
box."  Small  circles  and  dots  served  to  picture  the  pills.  Joe 
ran  home,  light-hearted,  after  school. 

"What  did  you  learn?"  his  mother  asked. 

"Oh,  I  learned  about  Crow-feather  and  a  chip,  and  the 
black-board  talked  and  my  story  was  a  red  pill  box — where's 
my  pie?"  said  Joe. 


DESK-WORK.— A  BIT  OF  TISSUE  PAPER. 


It  was  an  oppressively  warm  September  afternoon.  "The 
Second  Reader  class  looks  wilted,"  thought  the  teacher,  glanc- 
ing at  the  listless  little  faces.  "Only  Ella  and  Pearl  are  busy, 
I  wonder  what  they  are  doing-.  Oh,  each  has  a  piece  of  tissue 
paper  and  is  tracing  pictures  in  the  reader.  I  thank  you, 
girls,  for  the  suggestion,"  she  added,  mentally.  After  school 
she  bought  five  cents  worth  of  thin  white  tissue  paper  and 
made  it  into  little  books  for  the  class.  She  pasted  simple 
pictures  on  pieces  of  card  board  of  the  right  size  to  slip  into 
the  books.  The  next  afternoon  she  said  "For  ten  minutes 
the  second  reader  class  may  trace  pictures  in  these  little  books» 
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If  they  are  quiet  and  draw  carefully,  they  may  draw  every  day 
until  the  books  are  full.  Then  each  may  take  his  book  of 
drawing's  home."  A  refreshing  shower  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  class,  nobody  looked  wilted! 

Are  any  readers  asking,  **What  is  the  educational  value  of 
such  desk-work?"  Is  it  heresy  to  say  that  anything  that 
changes  listlessness  into  interest  has  educational  value?  The 
habit  of  being  interested  is  valuable.  But  if  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient then  such  tracing,  carefully  done,  requires  attention,  ac- 
curacy and  neatness.  Work  that  calls  these  into  exercise  will 
pass  muster  in  any  school. 


THE    SCHOOL    ROOM. 

Conducted  by  Gbokob  F.  Bass. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


August  is  the  institute  month  in  Indiana.  This  year  fifty- 
nine  of  the  ninety-two  counties  hold  their  institutes  in  this 
month.  Nearly  every  teacher  in  the  state  will  attend  at  least 
one  institute.  What  may  a  teacher  get  from  the  institute  that 
will  help  to  make  the  school-room  work  better,  is  a  pertinent 
question.  Those  who  know  the  most  about  teaching  will  get 
the  greatest  good  from  the  institute,  if  it  is  a  good  one.  **To 
him  that  hath  it  shall  be  given."  We  sometimes  hear  it  said 
that  the  institute  is  a  great  help  to  those  who  have  not  taught 
and  who  have  had  no  normal  training  for  teaching.  How  can 
such  persons  get  much  help  in  the  philosophy  of  teaching  in 
five  hot  days?  Such  persons,  as  a  rule,  should  not  be  em- 
ployed to  teach.  No,  the  institute  can  do  very  little  for  them. 
Those  who  have  had  experience  or  those  who  have  had  nor- 
mal training  receive  the  most  help  from  a  good  institute. 

But  what  is  a  good  institute?  It  is  an  institute  in  which 
the  instructors  do  two  things,  viz. :  fill  the  teachers  with  an 
inspiration  that  tends  to  move  them  to  attain  the  highest 
ideals  of  life  within  their  capacity;  present  enough  of  the 
professional  work  to  enable  and  encourage  teachers  to  present 
every  lesson  in  a  professional  way,  rather  than  in  a  traditional 
way.  Teachers,  even  normal  school  teachers,  are  so  apt  to 
fall  into  the  habit  of  teaching  a  subject  in  a  way  that  it  is 
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fashionable  to  teach  it,  or  in  the  way  it  was  presented  at  the 
normal  which  ttiey  attended,  etc. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  tell  how  these  can  be 
given  in  the  institute,  even  if  he  could  tell.  We  prefer  to 
leave  this  to  the  able  instructors.  We  wish  only  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  importance  of  getting*  some 
suggestions  in  these  two  lines. 

Lectures  on  the  best  general  literature  and  on  the  history 
of  education  and  the  universal  aim  of  education  should  set 
forth  the  highest  ideals  and  inspire  all  to  attain  them.  The 
discussion  of  the  common  school  subjects  professionally  will 
help  the  teacher  to  help  himself  in  his  every-day  school-room 
work.  Not  that  he  will  come  away  from  the  institute  with  a 
number  of  recipes.  The  hov)  to  do  without  the  reason  -why  is 
w^orthless  to  the  teacher.  The  institute  work  that  gives  such 
results  is  neither  inspiring  nor  professional.  There  is  much 
said  nowadays  about  professional  study  and  professional  train- 
ing. But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  teaching  done  that  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  all  this  talk  had  no  relation  to  school- 
room work.  There  are  teachers  who  have  not  a  clear  notion 
as  to  what  professional  study  is.  It  will  pay  all  such  to  read 
very  carefully  the  book  on  teaching  adopted  for  the  .Teachers.' 
Reading  Circle  this  year.  By  attending  the  institute  and  fol- 
lowing the  instructors  carefully,  and  following  this  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  book  and  a  thoughtful  study  of  your  own  - 
school,  much  can  be  gained  that  will  be  for  the  good  of  the 
schools  of  the  state. 


PREPARE  FOR  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 


It  has  become  quite  common  to  hear  the  remark  that  the 
school  should  prepare  the  pupil  for  ''practical  life."  The  term 
* 'practical"  is  such  a  striking  one  that  everybody  accepts  it 
and  thinks  he  believes  in  what  it  means.  There  are  many 
who  think  the  schools  are  not  practical,  but  they  say  they  are 
growing  more  practical.  As  evidence  of  the  last  statement 
they  cite  manual  training.  The  listener  to  this  remark  usu- 
ally says,  "Yes,  manual  training  is  very  valuable."  Now,  if 
schools  are  to  prepare  for  "practical"  life  (and  we  believe  that 
they  are  for  this  purpose),  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  room- 
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teacher  to  have  a  clear  notion  as  to  what  * 'practical  life"  is. 
He  needs  to  recall  that  life  outside  of  school  is  now  lived  in  at 
least  four  institutions,  viz. :  the  family,  the  church,  the  state 
and  gfeneral  society,  which  includes  the  g-reat  world  of  busi- 
ness. Some  seem  to  think  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to 
succeed  in  business,  and  so  it  is,  if  business  is  properly  re- 
lated to  other  institutions.  Now,  since  ''practical  life"  must 
be  in  these  g-reat  institutions,  whatever  the  teacher  does  in 
his  every-day  school-room  work  that  tends  to  raise  the  pupils' 
ideal  of  family  life — make  him  have  a  greater  respect  for 
father  and  mother,  make  him  more  considerate  for  brother 
and  sister — is  practical.  Again,  that  which  will  tend  to  lead 
the  child  to  the  consciousness  that  he  is  more  than  body, 
that  he^has  a  spiritual  nature  that  endureth  forever,  is  emi- 
nently practical.  Whatever  teaching  tends  to  fix  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  that  it  is  his  duty  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  he  lives,  and  that  it  is  his  right  and  duty  to  help  to 
make  better  laws  in  the  proper  way,  is  practical  teaching*. 
Any  teaching  that  helps  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  life  in  gen- 
eral society — the  so-called  business  of  the  world — must  be 
* 'practical"  teaching.  These  different  institutions  may  be 
niention<ed  separately,  but  they  can  not  exist  unrelated.  They 
are  so  closely  related  that  weakness  in  the  principles  of  one 
hinders  one  from  living  the  best  life  in  the  others. 

We  are  certain  that,  so  far,  we  agree  on  the  "practical"  in 
teaching.  When  it  comes  to  what  we  do  in  the  school-room 
to  produce  the  foregoing  effects,  there  will  probably  be  some 
difference  of  opinion.  Hqw  shall  we  teach  the  common-school 
subjects  in  order  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  life?  is  the  question 
that  confronts  every  teacher  when  he  is  working  in  the  school- 
room. Every  teacher  hjis  heard  the  highest  aim  of  education 
discussed,  and  has  been  told  that  it  should  always  be  kept  in 
view;  but  then  the  "practical"  demand  must  be  met.  "A  pu- 
pil who  has  finished  the  common-school  course  ought  to  be 
able  to  read  the  daily  paper  to  his  father,"  says  one.  He 
means  to  read  orally  so  that  the  listener  may  get  the  meaning. 
Every  school  teacher  will  agree  to  this,  and  add  that  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  read  the  best  literature  in  the  same  manner. 
Very  well;  then  this  is  one  of  the  ''practical"  things  we  will 
teach.     Ready  word-calling  becomes  necessary,  also  good  ar- 
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ticulation  and  enunciation.  So  we  shall  teach  these.  But 
these  words  express  ideas  that  arouse  thought  and  feeling-  that 
lead  to  noble  action.  Shall  we  not  also  teach  this?  Will  this 
not  tend  to  make  him  a  man,  rather  than  a  phonograph  that 
gives  out  what  has  been  given  it? 

Every  teacher  in  his  daily  school-room  work  should  be  dom- 
inated by  the  thought  expressed  by  Rousseau:  "In  the  natural 
order  of  things,  all  men  being  equal,  the  common  vocation 
of  all  is  the  state  of  manhood;  and  whoever  is  well-trained 
for  that  can  not  fulfil  badly  any  vocation  which  depends  upon 
it.  Whether  my  pupil  be  destined  for  the  army,  the  church 
or  the  bar  matters  little  to  me.  Before  he  can  think  of  adopt- 
ing the  vocation  of  his  parents,  nature  calls  on  him  to  be  a 
man.  How  to  live  is  the  business  I  wish  to  teach  him.  On 
leaving  my  hands  he  will  not,  I  admit,  be  a  magistrate,  a 
soldier  or  a  priest;  first  of  all,  he  will  be  a  man."  Being  a 
man,  he  may  become  one  or  all  of  the  others. 


USE  HIS  OWN  HEAD. 


'*If  your  head  always  directs  your  pupil's  hands,  his  own 
head  will  become  useless  to  him." — Rosseau, 

True,  and  what  is  still  worse,  the  pupil  is  worthless  without 
your  head.  This  hints  at  a  bad  result  of  the  * 'development" 
plan  of  teaching.  Some  teachers  never  give  a  pupil  a  chance 
to  use  his  own  head.  They  think  they  must  forever  lead  by 
numerous  questions.  They  must  * 'supply  the  proper  condi- 
tions" for  the  mental  steps  the  child  must  take  in  mastering  a 
given  point  of  knowledge.  They  forget  that  the  pupil  should 
learn  to  grasp  the  conditions  himself.  This  might  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following:  William  set  out  to  walk  68  miles.  He 
walked  22  miles  on  the  first  day,  24  on  the  second  and  the  re- 
mainder on  the  third.  What  per  cent,  did  he  walk  on  the 
third  day? 

Teacher  to  the  Class — What  do  we  wish  to  find  out?  Pupil.— 
We  wish  to  know  what  per  cent,  the  distance  walked  the  third 
day  is  of  the  whole  distance  walked.  Teacher. — What  must 
we  know  in  order  to  enable  us  to  find  this?  Pupil. — We  must 
know  the  distance  walked  on  the  third  day  and  the  whole  dis- 
tance walked.     Teacher. — Can  we  learn  either  of  these  by 
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reading  the  problem?  Pupil. — Yes,  sir;  we  find  by  reading- 
that  the  whole  distance  traveled  was  68  miles.  Teacher. — 
How  can  we  find  the  other  distance?  Pupil  does  not  see  and 
teacher  asks  the  following:  If  you  knew  how  far  he  had  trav- 
eled in  the  first  and  second  days  together,  could  you  then  find 
how  far  he  must  have  traveled  on  the  third  day?  Can  you 
find  how  far  he  traveled  in  these  two  days?  How  would  you 
then  find  how  far  he  traveled  on  the  third  (Jay?  Pupil. — By 
subtracting  this  from  68  miles.  Teacher. — What  would  you 
do  next?  Pupil. — Find  what  per  cent,  the  remainder  is  of  68 
miles. 

This  is  good  work  and  will  help  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
use  his  own  head.  But  we  have  known  teachers  who  went 
over  each  problem  in  the  lesson  this  way,  before  allowing  the 
pupil  to  try  to  use  his  own  head  unaided.  This  defeats  the 
purpose  in  mind.  The  pupil  cannot  solve  a  problem  without 
some  one.  leading  him  by  questions.  We  hope  we  are  under- 
stood. We  do  not  object  to  the  questioning,  but  we  do  object 
to  always  preceding  the  pupil's  study  by  such  questions. 

RANDOM  REMARKS.    . 


Teacher  (on  looking  at  a  little  girl's  slate  which  was  not 
very  neat  and  the  writing  poor) — '*Well,  I  don't  want  to  come 
see  you  when  you  are  grown.  You  won't  keep  a  clean  house." 

Same  Teacher  (on  looking  at  another's,  which  was  very 
neat) — *'Well,  when  you  are  grown,  I  shall  want  to  take  tea 
with  you.     You  will  have  your  house  clean." 

The  little  girls  sat  near  each  other;  both  heard  what  was 
said.  Ten  years  later  the  one  who  was  told  that  she  would 
keep  a  dirty  house  said  she  never  could  make  herself  like  that 
teacher,  and  gave  the  above  as  the  reason.  "I  never  was  un- 
tidy in  my  dress  or  my  house-keeping.  I  always  was  a  poor 
writer.  I  have  tried  to  write  beautifully,  but  have  not  yet 
succeeded." 

Our  random  remarks  often  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Indiana  Kindergartkn  and  Primary  Normai,  Training  Schooi,. — 
This  school  g^rants  annuaUy  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 

ferior  advantagesto  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kinderg-artners  and 
Primary  Teachers.      For  catalog-ues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Bliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    PEDAQOQY. 

[Coudncted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


ROUSSEAU'S  EMILE. 


Few  books  live  to  be  132  years  old;  and  when  they  do  one 
is  apt  to  inquire  into  the  source  of  their  vitality.  Longevity 
indicates  not  merely  valid  thoug^ht  on  the  subject  considered, 
but  in  addition  some  merit  of  execution  in  the  presentation  of 
that  thought.  No  writing  but  a  literary  product  can  have 
immortality.  The  content  of  a  book,  valued  wholly  for  its 
content,  will  soon  lose  its  identity  through  subsequent  inves- 
tigations. Text  books  serve  their  day  and  no  more.  Thought 
may  be  transferred,  leaving  its  form  behind;  but  a  literary 
product  must  preserve  its  individuality.  It  cannot  be  broken 
into  without  losing  the  soul  which  animates  it.  Histories 
of  Julius  Caesar  have  been  written  and  have  passed  away 
because  the  patient,  plodding  workman  gave  nothing  but 
bare  truth,  which  is  indifferent  to  its  setting;  and  which  sub- 
sequent historians,  in  the  light  of  later  investigations,  reor- 
ganized into  their  own  system,  which  in  turn  must  be  the 
decaying  seed  for  future  harvest.  But  when  Shakspeare  writes 
* 'Julius  Ceasar,"  henceforth  hands  must  be  off.  It  cannot  be 
broken  into  without  the  loss  of  all  that  which  Shakspeare  put 
into  it.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  which  writer  serves  the 
world  best;  but  simply  whether  the  writer  lose  his  identity  in 
contributing  to  the  universal  progress  of  thought,  or  whether 
his  individuality  shall  be  preserved  in  forms  of  his  own  work- 
manship. And  yet  it  comes  to  mean  more  than  this,  for  a 
work  which  has  such  merit  of  execution  as  to  give  it  perpe- 
tuity would  have  some  leverage  on  the  world  which  the  other 
did  not  exert. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  noted  that  Rosseau's  Emile  lives  by 
merit  of  workmanship;  it  is  a  literary  book.  Rosseau  does 
not  frame  his  thoughts  together  by  the  categories  of  the 
judgment,  but  brings  them,  glowing  with  emotion,  in  con- 
crete forms  to  the  imagination.  Instead  of  abstractions  he 
presents  the  living  Emile,  who  becomes  to  the  reader  the 
hero  of  a  novel.  Instead  of  giving  psychologic  laws  and 
stages  of  development,  after  the  wearisome  ways  of  text- 
books and  class  drill,  he  presents  life  in  panorama*    Every- 
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where  there  is  dramatic  situation  to  convey  and  impress  a 
doctrine  which  has  no  power  to  lodg-e  itself  in  the  bare  form 
of  thoug-ht.  For  instance,  Rosseau,  in  discussing  the  best 
method  of  teaching  children  to  read,  urges  the  thought  that, 
"present  interest  is  the  grand  motive  power,  the  only  one 
which  lead  with  certainty  to  great  results/'  But  note  how 
he  works  this  thought  into  the  mind  through  the  imagination 
and  emotions.  *'Emile  sometimes  receives  from  his  parents, 
relatives,  or  friends,  notes  of  invitation  for  a  dinner,  a  walk, 
a  boat-ride  or  to  see  some  public  entertainment.  These  notes 
are  short,  clear,  concise  and  well  written.  Some  one  must  be 
found  to  read  them  to  him,  and  this  person  is  either  not 
always  to  be  found  at  the  rig-ht  moment,  or  he  is  as  little  dis- 
posed to  accommodate  the  child  as  the  child  was  to  please 
him  the  evening  before.  In  this  way  the  moment  passes  and 
the  occasion  is  lost.  Finally,  the  note  is  read  to  him,  but  it 
is  too  late.  Ah!  if  he  could  but  read  for  himself  I  Other 
notes  are  received.  How  short  they  are!  How  interesting 
the  matter  is!  The  child  would  make  an  attempt  to  decipher 
them,  and  at  one  time  finds  some  help  and  at  another  meets 
with  refusal.  Finally,  after  a  great  effort,  the  half  of  one 
note  is  deciphered,  and  it  speaks  of  going  out  to  cream  to- 
morrow; but  where  or  with  whom  no  one  knows.  What  an 
effort  is  now  made  to  read  the  rest  of  the  note!" 

Thus  Rosseau's  book  is  literary  because  it  presents  truth  to 
the  reader  as  if  it  were  living*  before  him  in  concrete  forms. 
Happy  is  the  writer  who,  having  good  thought  to  express, 
may,  by  the  deft  use  of  picture  and  sentiment,  by  fiction 
and  fable,  command  the  attention  of  his  own  age  and  wing 
his  message  for  a  long  flight  down  the  centuries. 

" truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail. 

When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors."  ' 

Permanency  in  a  literary  production  must  not,  however, 
be  attributed  to  mere  style;  expression  implies  that  there  is 
something  expressed;  and  great  merit  in  workmanship  im- 
plies great  merit  in  the  idea  set  forth.  But  especially  must 
the  idea  be  one  of  perman<=^nt  and  universal  value.  No  excel- 
lence in  the  form  of  expression  can  give  permanence  to  local 
and  temporary  interests.     The  idea  bodied  forth  in  Shelly's 
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Ode  to  a  Sky  Lark  does  not  need  locating^  in  time  and  place  to 
give  it  meaning.     "Its  place  is  apart  where  time  has  no  sway 
in  the  realm  of  pure  art."     Rosseau   deals  with  a  problem  of 
universal  and  perennial  interest.     The   heart  of  his  book  is 
sympathy  for  the  child;    and  this  is  not   limited  to  country  or 
century.     His  revolutionary  attitude  toward  civilization  catne 
through  his  sympathy  for  man  oppressed  by  that  civilization; 
and  his  revolutionary  attitude  toward  school   teaching  arose 
out  of   sympathy   for   the   child   oppressed   by   conventional 
methods   employed  at  that  time.     The   reading  of  Emile  will 
help  the  teacher  to  hold  to  the  child  under   complex  and  con- 
ventional forms  of  school   work.     Now  as  of  old  the   teacher 
needs  to  subordinate   all  school   machinery  as  a  means  to  the 
end.     In   modern   times   the   great   question  is  whether  the 
child  can  survive  the  machine.  Rosseau  draws  the  reader  into 
loving  sympathy  with  the  child,  into  its  real  life  and  growth; 
and  for  the  time  he  forgets   grades,    and  classes,  and  promo- 
tions,   outlines,   methods  and  examinations.     The  first  quali- 
fication of  every  good  teacher  is  unbounded  sympathy  for  the 
unfolding  life  of  his  pupil.     So   it  was   with  Rousseau's  il- 
lustrious successors,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.     There  are  now 
better  theories  and  way  of  doing  things  than  these  men  knew, 
but  so  long  as  the  prime  requisite  of  the  teacher  is  the  ability 
to  draw  near  to  the  child's  experiences  in  the  natural  process 
of  growth  so  long  will  these   writers   belong  to  the  ever  pre- 
sent and  have  a   virtue   for  every  reader.     The  reader  will, 
perhaps,  not  agree  with   Rousseau  in  his  main   proposition — 
a   proposition   including   much   more   than  his  theory  of  ed- 
ucation— that  man,  naturally  good,  has  been  depraved  by  so- 
ciety, and  the  only  means  of  reform  is  to  abolish  institutions 
and  return  to  a  state  of  nature.     But   the  reader  can  easily 
find  in  his  application  of  this  idea  "a  soul  of  truth  in  things 
erroneous."    To  abolish  institutions  and  return  to  a  state  of 
savagery  for  the  purpose  of  educating  man  would  be  folly — 
would  be  unnatural.     Even  Rousseau,    in  the   education  of 
Emile,   wisely  forgets  his  own  proposition.     But  his  radical 
statement  serves  to  challenge  zCttention  while  the  important 
truth,  that  an  institution  must  not  crush  out  the  individual, 
crystallizes  in  the  thought  of  men.     Because  the  engine  kills 
a  cow  now  and  then,  or  even  a  man,  we  could  not  consent  to 
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return  to  a  state  of  nature  in  the  matter  of  locomotion;  it 
would  be  unnatural  to  do  so.  And  because  the  hig-hly  artic- 
ulate school  system  has  power  to  crush  the  pupil  when  man- 
ag-ed  by  a  teacher  who  enjoys  most  the  running*  of  the  ma- 
chine, we  would  not  abolish  the  system.  The  savage  would 
gain  much  by  the  crushing  process.  But  in  so  far  as  the 
institution  has  no  right  to  survive  at  the  expense  of  the  indi- 
vidual, Rousseau  had  cause  for  complaint;  and  he  can  not  ar- 
raign too  severely  that  system  of  education  which  makes  the 
child  a  means  to  the  system.  And  whatever  mistakes  he 
makes  in  way  of  contradictory  argument  and  paradoxical 
st^de,  he  is  always  clear,  consistent  and  firm  in  holding  the 
teacher  in  direct  and  living  touch  with  the  child. 

In  harmony  with  the  same  thought  of  valuing  the  individ- 
ual above  institutions,  Rousseau  states  eloquently  the  true 
aim  of  education  as  found  in  the  worth  of  soul,  and  not  in 
the  ends  of  industrial  life.  It  matters  little  what  particular 
trade  Emile  is  to  follow,  his  chief  occupation  will  be  that  of 
manhood.  This  doctrine,  announced  at  the  outset  of  the 
book,  is,  however,  contradicted  toward  the  close,  as  it  is  there 
urged  that  Emile  must  learn  nothing  but  what  is  useful.  But 
still  his  general  tone  and  position  exalts  the  individual  above 
the  trade  by  which  he  lives.  Such  a  protest  against  utilita- 
rian bondage  i^  always  timely,  and  never  more  needed  than 
at  present.  Generally  public  school  education  assumes  that 
the  individual  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  industries,  and  at- 
tempts to  reduce  him  to  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  is  to  live  for  his  trade  and  be  educated  to  its  level, 
rather  than  by  and  through  it  to  a  life  above  trades,  which  is 
the  supreme  end  of  his  education.  Now  as  then  Rousseau's 
protest  against  social  and  civil  institutions  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  the  individual  is  timely  and  pertinent.  Whether 
the  school  shall  make  of  the  child  a  man  or  woman,  or  a 
shop- keeping  man  and  a  type- writing  woman,  is  not  yet  an 
obsolete  question;  and,  so  far,  we  have  exalted  the  shop- 
keeping  and  the  type-writing. 

Another  principle  of  teaching  constantly  urged  by  Rous- 
seau, and  one  which  can  never  be  superseded,  is  reliance  on 
the  pupil's  desire  to  learn.  Away  with  external  props  and 
vicious  and  unnatural  incentives.    *'Give  the  child  this  desire. 
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and  you  may  lay  aside  your  cabinets  and  your  dice.  Every 
method  will  be  a  g-ood  one."  The  preceding  illustration  of 
Rousseau's  style  illustrates  also  this  principle:  So  adjust  the 
child  to  his  subject-matter  that  he  will  desire  to  learn  it,  and 
the  grand  stroke  has  been  achieved.  Make  it  necessary  for 
the  child  to  know  how  to  read,  so  that  the  motive  to  his  ac- 
tivity will  be  supplied  from  within,  and  then  all  talk  about 
word  method  or  the  Pollard  method  is  cheap.  Just  now  we 
are  hearing  a  good  deal  about  the  pupil  learning  to  read  in- 
cidentally; i.  e.,  as  he  needs  to  interpret  and  express  thought 
— working  under  the  thought  pressure.  This  is  the  last, 
newest  and  best  thing  out;  yet  it  was  distinctly  enforced  by 
Rousseau.  Wherever  he  speaks  on  the  question  of  method  in 
teaching  he  stands  for  directness,  simplicity  and  common 
sense.  In  fact  this,  according  to  W.  H.  Payne,  the  translator 
of  Emile,  is  what  Rousseau  means  by  natural.  There  must 
be  no  playing  with  methods  and  round-about  processes;  but 
the  bring;ing  of  the  pupil's  mind  into  immediate  and  direct 
touch  with  the  object  he  is  to  learn.  Often  the  teacher  in 
the  recitation  seems  to  say:  "See,  I  have  a  way  of  doing  this, 
and  it  is  a  nice  way,  too."  If  Rousseau  had  written  in  mod- 
ern French  he  would  have  said,  *'Let  there  be  no  'monkeying' 
with  your  methods. 

Against  rote  learning-  Rousseau  makes  'the  same  protest 
which  has  continually  to  be  made  at  the  present  time.  His 
theory  of  school  management  can  never  grow  old.  He  preaches 
forcibly  the  doctrine  of  consequences  in  punishing  the  wrong- 
doer. Without  worry  or  anger  fix  it  so  that  the  pupil  wrestles 
with  his  own  deed,  and  corrects  himself  by  his  own  insight 
into  laws  of  behavior  and  his  own  silent  determination  to 
govern  himself  accordingly. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  book  which  utters  so 
much  that  the  reader  can  not  assent  to,  or  one  containing  so 
many  palpable  contradictions.  LikeThoreau  he  rails  against 
civilization,  but  keeps  near  the  edge  of  it  so  that  he  may  bor- 
row his  tools  and  visit  back  and  forth.  He  needs  a  thermom- 
eter in  Emile's  education,  and  teaches  her  cabinet-making. 
Yet  the  book  contains  valuable  truth  not  to  be  rejected  be- 
cause of  inconsistencies;  not  so  much,  however,  of  definite 
knowledg-e  as  the  infusion  of  an  earnest,  healthful,  pedagogic 
spirit,  and  chiefly  a  recall  from  conventional  and  artificial 
ways  to  the  child  for  whom  all  things  exist. 
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THE  NEW  AND  THE  OLD. 


Generally,  if  not  always,  the  new  in  education  is  a  return 

to  the  old.     Of  course,  it  is  more  than  this,  for — 

'^Through  the  ag'es  one  increasing*  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoug-hts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

The  **Pueblo  plan,"  recently  described  in  the  Educational 
Review,  is  both  new  and  old;  it  is  new  in  being"  a  protest  and 
a  reaction  ag-ainst  the  abuses  of  the  g-raded  system,  it  is  old 
in  that  the  plan  is  one  of  individual  instruction.  Some  thirty 
years  ag-o  the  'Possum  King-dom  school  was  taught  on  the 
Pueblo  plan — pupils  without  classification  receiving-  individu- 
al aid.  I  speak  of  no  fictitious  school,  but  one  named  in  those 
days  innocent  of  methods  and  terminologies,  not  after  its 
characteristic  mode  of  instruction,  but  after  the  characteristic 
animal  of  the  dense  forest  in  which  the  school  was  located. 
The  teacher  of  that  school  is  still  living,  an  intelligent  and 
wealthy  farmer,  and  should  his  eye  chance  upon  the  Pueblo 
plan,  he  would  perhaps  exclaim,  **What  have  you  teachers 
been  about  all  these  years  I  Haven't  you  known  all  the  time 
that  you  must  teach  the  pupil — the  individual  pupil?  Sorry 
indeed  that  I  did  not  write  up  the  'Possum  Kingdom  plan 
thirty  years  ago  and  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  great  doctrine 
of  individual  instruction." 

From  the  individuscl  plan  through  gradation  and  classifica- 
tion back  to  the  individual  plan — from  'Possum  Kingdom  to 
Pueblo^-what  does  it  mean?  Certainly  it  means  a  check  on 
the  abuses  of  the  graded  system;  and  it  ought  to  mean  much 
more,  namely,  that  class  instruction,  with  all  of  its  merits,  is 
harmonized  with  the  needs  of  each  individual  in  the  class.  It 
should  mean  class  instruction  and  individual  instruction  at 
the  same  time.  The  Pueblo  plan  seems  to  be  too  literally  a 
return  to  the  'Possum  Kingdom  plan  without  bringing  any 
contribution  from  years  of  experience  with  the  graded  system. 
Pupils  may  be  taught  in  classes  without  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual;  and  this  really  furthers  the  interests 
of  the  individual  more  than  can  be  done  by  the  individual 
plan  of  instruction.  So  that  while  we  protest  against  the 
abuses  of  arbitrary  gradation  and  classification,  we  must  be 
careful  to  add  what  is  good  in  it  to  the  old  plan  of  individual 
instruction.  The  new  must  return  to  the  old  with  increase 
or  dwell  in  'Possum  Kingdom  forever. 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


RHYME  FOR  MOVEMENT  EXERCISES. 
This  is  east  and  this  is  west, 
Soon  I'll  learn  to  say  the  rest; 
This  is  high  and  this  is  low, 
Onl  J  see  how  much  I  know. 
This  is  narrow,  this  is  wide. 
Something-  else  I  know  beside. 

Down  is  where  my  feet  you  see, 
Up  is  where  my  head  should  be; 
Here's  my  nose  and  here's  my  eyes. 
Don't  you  think  I'm  getting  wise? 
Now  my  eyes  wide  open  keep. 
Shut  them  when  I  go  to  sleep. 

Here's  my  mouth  and  here's  my  chin, 
Soon  to  read  I  shall  begin; 
Ears  I  have,  as  you  can  see, 
Of  much  use  they  are  to  me! 
This  my  right  hand  is  you  see. 
This  my  left,  as  all  agree; 
Over  head  I  raise  them  high. 
Clap!  clap!  clap!  I  let  them  fly. 

If  a  lady  in  the  street. 
Or  my  teacher  I  should  meet. 
From  my  head  my  cap  I  take. 
And  a  bow  like  this  I  make. 
Now  I  fold  my  arms  up  so. 
To  my  seat  I  softly  go; 


— Selected, 


THE  SUNBEAMS. 
"Now,  what  shall  I  send  to  the  earth  to-day?" 
Said  the  great,  round,  golden  sun. 
"Oh,  let  us  go  down  there  to  work  and  play," 
Said  the  sunbeams,  every  one. 

So  down  to  the  earth,  in  a  shining  crowd. 
Went  the  merry,  busy  crew; 
They  painted  with  splendor  each  shining  cloud 
And  the  sky  while  passing  through. 

"Shine  on,  little  stars,  if  you  like,"  they  cried, 
"We  will  weave  a  golden  screen 
That  soon  all  your  twinkling  and  light  shall  hide, 
Though  the  moon  may  peep  between." 
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The  sunbeams  then  in  through  the  windows  crept 

To  the  children  in  their  beds; 

They  poked  at  the  eyelids  of  those  who  slept, 

Gilded  all  the  little  heads. 

"Wake  up,  little  children,"  they  cried  in  glee, 

*'And  from  dreamland  come  away! 

We've  brought  you  a  present:  wake  up  and  see; 

We  have  brought  you  a  sunny  day!"  — The  Kindergarten. 


CLASS  RECITATION. 

HOW  THE  LEAVES   CAME   DOWN. 

"1*11  tell  you  how  the  leaves  came  down," 


The  great  Tree  to  his  children  said, 
"You're  getting  sleepy,  Yellow  and  Brown, 
Yes,  very  sleepy,  little  Red: 
It  is  quite  time  you  went  to  bed." 

"Ah!"  begged  each  silly,  pouting  leaf, 

"Let  us  a  little  longer  stay; 
Dear  Father  Tree,  behold  our  grief; 

'Tis  such  a  very  pleasant  day, 

We  do  not  want  to  go  away." 

So  just  for  one  more  merry  day 

To  the  great  Tree  the  leaflets  clung, 
Frolicked  and  danced,  and  had  their  way. 
Upon  the  autumn  breezes  swung. 
Whispering  all  their  sports  among. 

"Perhaps  the  great  Tree  will  forget," 

And  let  us  stay  until  the  spring, 
If  we  all  beg  and  coax  and  fret." 

But  the  great  tree  did  no  such  thing; 

He  smiled  to  hear  their  whispering. 

"Come  children,  all  to  bed,"  he  cried. 

And  ere  the  leaves  could  urge  their  prayer. 
He  shook  his  head  and  far  and  wide. 

Fluttering  and  rustling  everywhere, 

Down  sped  the  leaflets  through  the  air. 
I  saw  them;  on  the  ground  they  lay. 

Golden  and  red,  a  huddled  swarm. 
Waiting  till  one  from  far  away. 

White  bed-clothes  heaped  upon  her  arm, 

Should  come  to  wrap  them  safe  and  warm. 
The  great,  bare  Tree  looked  down  and  smiled, 

"Good-night,  dear  little  leaves,"  he  said. 
And  from  below  each  sleepy  child 

Replied  "Good-night,"  and  murmured, 

It  is  80  nice  to  go  to  bed."  — Susan  Coolidge, 
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THE  LITTLE  CLOUD. 
A  pretty  little  cloud  away  up  in  the  sky. 
Said  it  didn't  care  if  the  world  was  dry; 
It  was  having-  such  a  nice  time  sailing-  all  around, 
It  wouldn't,  no  it  wouldn't,  tumble  to  the  ground. 

So  the  pretty  little  lilies  hung-  their  aching  heads, 

And  the  golden  pansies  cuddled  in  their  beds. 

The  cherries  wouldn't  grow  a  bit;  you  would  have  pitied  them; 

They'd  hardly  strength  to  hold  on  to  the  little  slender  stem. 

But  by  and  by  the  little  cloud  felt  a  dreadful  shock 
Just  as  does  a  boat  when  it  hits  upon  a  rock; 
Something  ran  all  through  it,  burning  like  a  flame, 
And  the  little  cloud  began  to  cry  as  down  to  earth  it  came. 

Stern  old  Grandpa  Thunder  as  he  growled  away, 
Said,  **I  thought  I'd  make  you  mind  before  another  day; 
Little  clouds  were  meant  to  fall  when  the  earth  is  dry. 
And  not  go  sailing  all  around  away  up  in  the  sky." 

And  busy  Grandma  Lightning  flitting  to  and  fro, 
Said,  "What  were  you  made  for,  I  should  like  to  know, 
That  you  spend  your  precious  time  sailing  all  around, 
When  you  know  you  ought  to  be  buried  in  the  ground." 

So  the  lilies  and  the  pansies  all  began  to  bloom. 
And  the  cherries  grew  and  grew  and  took  up  all  the  room, 
And  by  and  by  the  little  cloud,  with  all  its  duty  done, 
Was  caught  up  by  the  rainbow  and  allowed  a  little  fun. 

— Canada  School  Journal. 


ONE,  TWO,  THREE. 
It  was  an  old,  old,  old,  old  lady. 

And  a  boy  who  was  half-past  thre/; 
And  the  way  they  played  together 

Was  beautiful  to  see. 

She  couldn't  go  running  and  jumping. 

And  the  boy,  no  more  could  he, 
For  he  was  a  thin  little  fellow. 

With  a  thin,  little,  twisted  knee. 

They  sat  in  the  yellow  sunlight. 

Out  under  the  maple  tree: 
And  the  game  that  they  played  I'll  tell  you, 

Just  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

It  was  hide-and-go-seek  they  were  playing. 
Though  you'd  never  have  known  it  to  be — 

With  an  old,  old,  old,  old  lady. 
And  a  boy  with  a  twisted  knee. 
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The  boy  would  bend  his  face  down 

On  his  one  little  sound  right  knee. 
And  he'd  guess  where  she  was  hiding, 

In  guesses  One,  Two,  Three! 

"You're  in  the  china-closet!" 

He  would  cry,  and  laugh  with  glee- 
It  wasn't  the  china-closet; 

But  he  still  had  Two  and  Three. 

**You  are  up  in  Papa's  big  bedroom, 

In  the  chest  with  the  queer  old  key!" 
And  she  said,  "You  are  warm  and  warmer; 

But  you  are  not  quite  right,"  said  she. 

"It  can't  be  the  little  cupboard. 

Where  Mamma's  things  used  to  be — 
So  it  must  be  the  clothes-press,  Gran'raa?" 

And  he  found  her,  with  his  Three. 

Then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  fingers, 

That  were  wrinkled  and  white  and  wee, 
And  she  guessed  where  the  boy  was  hiding, 

With  a  One  and  a  Two  and  a  Three. 

And  they  never  had  stirred  from  their  places, 

Right  under  the  maple  tree — 
This  old,  old,  old,  old  lady, 

And  the  boy  with  the  twisted  knee — 
This  dear,  dear,  dear  old  lady. 

And  the  boy  who  was  half -past  three. 

-—H,  C,  Bunner, 


FALL  FASHIONS. 
-''The  Maple  owned  that  she  was  tired  of  always  wearing  green, 
She  knew  that  she  had  grown  of  late  too  shabby  to  be  seen!" 
The  Oak  and  Beech  and  Chestnut  then  deplored  their  shabbiness, 
And  all,  except  the  Hemlock  sad,  were  wild  to  change  their  dress. 

**For  fashion-plates  we  take  the  flowers,"  the  rustling  Maple  said. 
"And  like  the  Tulip  I'll  be  clothed  in  splendid  gold  and  red!" 
"**The  Cheerful  Sunflower  suits  me  best,"  the  lithsome  Beech  replied; 
*'The  Marigold  my  choice  shall  be,"  the  Chestnut  spoke  with  pride. 

The  sturdy  old  Oak  took  time  to  think— ''I  hate  such  glaring  hues, 
The  Gilly  flower,  so  dark  and  rich,  I  for  my  model  choose." 
So  every  tree  in  all  the  grove,  except  the  Hemlock  sad. 
According  to  its  wishes  ere  long  in  brilliant  dress  was  clad. 

And  here  they  stand  through  all  the  soft  and  bright  October  days; 
They  wished  to  look  like  flowers — indeed  they  look  like  huge  boquets. 

— Edith  M,  ThomaSf  in  Wide  Awak$, 
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TOMMY'S  SCHOOL. 
''Geography's  a  nuisance,  and  arithmetic's  a  bore!" 

Said  Tommy,  with  a  frown  upon  his  face. 
'*I  hate  the  sight  of  grammars,  and  my  Latin  makes  me  roar; 

It's  always  sure  to  get  me  in  disgrace. 

"When  I'm  a  man  he  added,"  as  he  threw  his  school-books  down, 

'Til  have  a  school  that  boys  will  tliink  is  fine! 
They  need  not  know  an  adject  ve  or  adverbfrom  a  noun, 

Nor  whether  Cassar  bridged  the  Po  or  Rhine. 

**I  don't  care  if  they  do  think  that  George  the  third  was  King  of  Spain, 

When  those  old  fogies  lived  so  long  ago. 
Or  if  they  all  should  answer  that  the  Volga  is  in  Maine, 

What  diflFerence  would  it  make,  I'd  like  to  know? 

**But  instead  of  useless  things,  I'll  teach  'em  how  to  coast  and  skate; 

They  shall  all  learn  to  row  and  sail  a  boat, 
And  how  to  fire  a  pistol,  and  to  shoot  a  rifle  straight. 

And  how  to  swim,  and  how  to  dive  and  float. 

"We'll  play  at  tennis  and  at  cricket  all  the  livelong  day; 

And  then  there's  polo,  and — oh,  yes,  foot-ball; 
And  base  ball  they  shall  every  single  one  learn  how  to  play; 

For  that's  the  most  important  thing  of  all. 

"I  tell  you,"  finished  Thomas,  **I'l  have  one  of  just  that  kind; 

Then  all  the  boys,  you  see,  will  want  to  go. 
They  will  not  run  away  and  say  my  school's  an  *awful  grind,' 

Or  call  the  lessons  dull  and  hard,  I  know." 


EDITORIAL. 


A  SMALL,  SWEET  WAY. 


"There's  never  a  rose  in  the  world 

But  makes  some  green  spray  sweeter; 
There's  never  a  wind  in  all  the  sky 

But  makes  some  bird  wing  fleeter; 
There's  never  a  star  but  brings  to  heaven 

Some  silent  radiance  tender; 
And  never  a  rosy  cloud  but  helps 

To  crown  the  sunset  splendor; 
No  robin  but  may  thrill  some  heart 

His  dawnlike  gladness  voicing. 
God  gives  us  all  some  small,  sweet  way 

To  set  the  world  rejoicing." 

In  China  a  man  who  killed  his  father  was  executed,  and  along  with 
him  his  schoolmaster  for  not  having  taught  him  better. 
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Wb  earnestly  commend  the  following  pathetic  lines  to  the  prayerful 
consideration  of  those  who  have  forgotten  to  pay  for  Thb  Schooi* 

JOURNAI*: 

I#ives  of  poor  men  oft  remind  us 
Honest  men  don't  stand  a  chance; 

The  more  we  work  there  grows  behind  us 
Bigger  patches  on  our  pants. 

On  our  pants,  once  new  and  glossy, 

Now  are  stripes  of  different  htfe; 
All  because  subscribers  linger 

And  won't  pay  us  what  is  due. 

Lret  us  then  be  up  and  doing; 

Bring  your  mite,  however  small, 
Or  when  the  winds  of  winter  strike  us 

We  shall  have  no  pants  at  all. — Ex. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


The  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents  at  it^  last  meeting 
resolved  '*That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  school  book 
law  of  this  state  should  be  amended  so  as  to  require  the  school  book 
companies  to  place  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools  of  this  state  in 
the  hands  of  local  dealers,  and  that  county  superintendents  and  trus- 
tees be  relieved  from  all  responsibility  concerning  the  same  without 
imposing  any  extra  duties  upon  the  school  book  companies."  The  legis- 
lature that  enacted  the  present  school  book  law  of  this  state,  in  order 
to  secure  cheap  books  for  the  people  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  books 
were  to  be  distributed  for  nothing,  or  nearly  nothing.  This  plan  left 
out  the  local  bookseller  entirely  and  provided  that  books  be  shipped  di- 
rectly to  the  trustees  and  that  he  provide  for  their  distribution.  The 
method  was  an  experiment  and  has  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  trus- 
tees are  not  usually  prepared  to  keep  and  handle  the  books  and  are 
generally  not  located  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  people.  The 
trustee  cannot  afford  to  give  his  time  and  the  people  cannot  afford  the 
time  to  make  special  trips  for  books.  Neither  can  teachers  afford  to 
turn  booksellers  on  the  first  day  of  school  when  a  thousand  other  things 
are  claiming  their  attention.  The  last  legislature  tried  to  relieve  this 
def .  ct  in  the  law  by  a  supplemental  act  providing  that  the  trustee 
shall  pay  five  per  cent,  out  of  the  special  school  fund,  in  order  to  secure 
the  handling  of  the  books  by  the  trade,  when  the  contractor  shall  agree 
to  pay  five  per  cent,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  contracts  under  law,  of  course,  cannot  be  changed  except  by 
mutual  agreement,  but  we  are  informed  that  the  Indiana  Book  Co., 
which  supplies  most  of  the  books  has  agreed  to  the  proposition  and  is 
willing  to  pay  its  part  of  the  cost,  so  that  the  people  may  get  their  books 
through  the  regular  trade  channels.  The  trustees  ought  to  jump  at 
this  chance  and  make  the  arrangement  at  once.     The  cost  to  each 
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township  is  not  mach,  but  little  if  any  more  than  is  now  paid,  and  the 
g-ain  in  convenience  to  the  children  and  people  is  unquestioned.  Until 
the  law  can  be  changed  and  new  contracts  made,  providing"  for  the 
distribution  of  books  through  the  regular  book  dealers,  under  proper 
restrictions,  let  all  trustees  cheerfully  and  gladly  enter  into  this  ar- 
rangement. It  wilt  in  the  end  save  time,  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
people.  The  people  are  always  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  what  they 
get,  and  if  this  plan  should  cost  a  trifle  more,  (which  we  doubt)  the 
people  will  not  object,  providing  they  are  satisfied  their  money  has 
been  honestly  and  economically  expended. 


V 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  CREED. 


In  Supt.  A.  S.  Draper's  report  for  1893,  of  the  schools  of  Cleveland, 
the  following  clear  statement  of  his  beliefs  on  the  subject  of  education 
is  found: 

**I  believe  that  education,  all-around  and  generally  diffused,  is  the 
only  safe-guard  of  the  Republic;  that  to  make  sure  of  this  ecd,  the 
American  school  system  has  been  developed,  and  that  it  is  the  most 
unique  and  beneficent  educational  instrurrentality  the  world  has  ever 
known,  that  it  is  incomplete  unless  it  begins  with  the  kindergarten  and 
ends  with  the  university;  that  if  any  part  of  this  system  demands  bet- 
ter care  than  any  other,  that  part  is  at  the  bottom  rather  than  at  the 
top. 

*'I  believe  that  no  one  is  fit  to  teach  in  the  schools  who  has  not  the 
soundness  of  character  and  the  cultivation  of  mind  to  be  worthy  of  ad- 
mission to  the  best  of  American  homes;  that  the  teaching  service  is  not 
competent  unless  it  possesses  scholarship  broader  than  the  grade  or 
the  branches  in  which  it  is  engaged,  and  beyond  this  is  specially 
trained  and  prepared,  and,  over  and  above  this,  is  in  touch  and  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  highest  purposes  and  aspirations  of  the  American 
people;  and  that  even  then  it  ceases  to  be  competent  when  it  ceases  to 
be  studious  and  fails  to  know  and  take  advantage  of  the  world* s  best 
though,  and  latest  experience  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  schools. 

**I  believe  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  schools  to  undertake  to  cram 
into  the  child's  head  all  of  the  facts  it  will  ever  be  desirable  for  him  to 
know,  but  that  it  is  their  business  to  start  the  powers  of  his  mind  into 
activity  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  act  on  his  own  account  and  will  have 
the  desire  to  find  out  things  for  himself;  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  schools  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  either  sex  or  any  class,  or 
specialize  in  favor  of  any  profession  or  employment,  but  to  train  for 
intellectual  power,  to  the  end  that  the  child  may  become  a  self-support- 
ing citizen,  may  feel  the  dignity  of  honest  labor,  either  intellectual  or 
manual,  may  be  disposed  to  earn  his  own  living,  may  choose  a  respect- 
able vocation  suited  to  his  circumstances  and  within  the  reach  of  his 
gifts,  and  may  pursue  it  contentedly  until  ambition  and  experience 
shall  combine  to  point  out  a  better  one. 
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**I  believe  that  severity  and  caprice  and  indirection  and  secrecy  have 
no  place  in  the  management  of  the  schools,  but  that  openness  and 
steadiness  and  firmness  and  regularity  should  prevail,  to  the  end  that 
the  child  shall  become  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  an  intelligent  one,  may 
grow  to  honor  the  truth,  to  respect  authority,  to  value  property,  to 
abide  in  agreeable  relations  with  his  fellows,  to  know  the  cost  and  give 
stalwart  support  to  the  distinguished  institutions  of  the  mighty  self- 
governing  republic  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

*'I  believe  in  political  parties  and  religious  denominations  but  that 
the  public  school  system  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  these  and  that 
all  parties  and  sects,  all  associations  and  individuals  are  to  be  pre- 
vented, if  need  be,  from  putting  any  of  the  powers  or  functions  of  the 
public  schools  to  any  partisan,  or  sectarian  or  selfish  end;  that  the 
ground  upon  which  the  school  system  stands  is  common  to  all,  that, 
without  reference  to  other  divisions,  all  may  meet  upon  it  in  absolute 
equality,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to  keep  this  ground  sacred 
if  they  would  fortify  the  republic  against  the  dangers  which  may  en- 
compass all  states  based  upon  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage  and 
general  eligibility  to  public  office." 


TEACHERS'  RIGHTS. 


Teachers  have  some  rights  that  trustees  ought  to  respect.  Each  year» 
after  the  closing  of  the  schools,  reports  come  from  every  direction  to 
the  eflFect  that  teachers  have  been  "dropped"  without  Any  previous 
notice.  Thk  Journal  baa  said  frequently  that  teachers  who  have 
done  faithful,  efficient  work  have  thereby  earned  a  right  to  re-election. 
But  when  the  highest  interest  of  the  children  demands  a  change,  then 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  teacher  to  let  him  know  the  fact  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  A  teacher's  reputation  is  his  capital,  and  he  should 
be  allowed  to  resign  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  begin  again  in  another 
place  without  predjudice.  When  an  unsatisfactory  teacher  is  allowed 
to  remain  to  the  end  of  a  year  without  any  intimation  from  the  super- 
intendent that  his  work  is  unsatisfactory,  somebody  is  to  blame.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  superintendent  to  know  what  each  of  his  teachers  is  do- 
ing, and  if  the  work  of  any  one  is  not  satisfactory  it  is  his  duty  as  a 
superintendent  and  as  a  friend  to  speak  frankly  and  kindly  to  that 
teacher  and  point  out  his  faults  and  suggest  remedies.  If  a  teacher  is 
really  doing  poor  work,  it  is  the  du  y  of  the  superintendent  to  see  him 
often  and  repeat  suggestions  and  helps  in  regard  to  the  defective 
work.  This  is  due  to  the  teacher  and  the  children.  A  skillful 
superintendent  will  often  in  this  way  make  a  first-rate  teacher 
out  of  a  poor  one.  Such  a  course  as  here  suggested  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  "dropping"  many  a  teacher,  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
dropping  becomes  necessary  the  teacher  cannot  truthfully  say  that  he 
had  had  no  intimation  that  his  work  was  unsatisfactory.  It  is  a  severe 
criticism  on  a  superintendent  when  a  teacher,  after  being  relieved  of 
work,  can  trulhfully  say,  **I  never  had  any  intimation  that  my  work 
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was  not  satisfactory  until  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  I  was  not  re-elected." 
What  is  true  of  superinten  dents  is  true  in  most  regards  of  college  pres- 
idents. Trustees  should  be  frank  enough  and  large  enough  to  deal 
honestly  and  charitably  with  the  teachers  they  employ. 


A  CURE  FOR  TARDINESS. 


I  have  a  cure  for  tardiness  which  I  have  tried,  and  it  has  proved  so 
great  a  success  that  I  send  it  to  you.    At  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  in  September,  1893,  I  started  out  with  thirty  new  pupils.     During 
the  first  month  I  had  two  cases  of  tardiness;  the  second,  one,   and  the 
third,  one.     Three  of  them  were  caused  by  the   same  boy,  who  could 
not  get  up  in  season  to  eat  his  break  fast  and  get  to  school  by  half- past 
eight.     Every  plan  was  tried  to  prevent  it,  except  by  punishing  (which 
I  did  not  want  to  do),  without  success,  until  I  told  them  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  month,  if  we  did  not  have  any  tardiness  for  one  week, 
they  fehould  have  a  surprise  Friday  afternoon.     During  that  week  the 
troublesome  boy  came  to  school  three  mornings  without  his  breakfast, 
but  w^s  not  tardy.     Before  school  time  Friday  afternoon,  every  child 
in  the  room,  I  think,  asked  several  times  if  they   were  to  have  a  sur- 
prise.    I  replied,  **Yes,*'  every  time.     At  1:45,  everyone  being  present, 
I  thanked  them  for-  the  improvement  made,   and  then  told  them  that 
we  would  invite  all  the  children  and  teachers  in  the  building  to  unite 
with  us  in  singing  patriotic  songs  the  first  half  hour.     The  invitation 
was  accepted.     After  all  was  over  the  troublesome  boy  asked  if  we 
were  going  to  sing  every  Friday    afternoon.     I  replied,    **Yes,   if  we 
have  no  tardy  marks.'*    The  children's  faces  were  radiant.     From  the 
device  we  have  had  many  g«od  results.     We  have  had  no  tardiness  in 
my  room  for  twenty  weeks.    It  has  inspired  the  children  with  a  feeling 
of  pride.     After  the  singing  the  children  are  allowed  to  recite  "memo- 
ry gems,"  which  they  enjoy  very  much.    It  has  taught  the   children 
how  to  behave  when  brought  together.    Try  this  plan  before  punishing 
for  the  evil.  Hei^bn  Vine. 

We  copy  the  above  from  the  New  York  School  Journal,  not  because 
we  expect  that  it  may  be  a  specific  direction  for  any  teacher,  but  be- 
cause it  is  suggestive.  Some  teachers  can  have  the  singing  and  make 
it  answer  the  desired  purpose,  others  may  succeed  better  with  a  "spell- 
ing match,"  a  history  game,  or  other  forms  of  diversion  from  the  reg- 
ular work.     The  general  idea  is  an  excellent  one. 


ESPECiAi,  attention  is  called  to  what  Mrs.  Campbell  has  to  say,  in 
the  Primary  Department,  of  the  revised  First  and  Second  Readers  of 
the  Indiana  series.  She  proposes  in  future  issues  of  The  Journal  to 
take  lessons  from  these  readers  and  tell  how  they  should  be  taught. 
These  will  be  srggestive  as  to  how  other  lessons  should  be  taught. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  selected  Mrs.  Campbell  as  the  most 
competent  person  in  the  state  to  revise  these  readers,  and  the  work  has 
been  admirably  (one.  Her  suggestions  on  teaching  primary  reading 
are  invaluable. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JUNE. 

PhysioiX)GY.— (Give  full  discussion  of  (1)  or  (2). 

1.  Describe  the  organs  of  respiration  and  explain  the  action  of  the 
diflFerent  parts. 

2.  Describe  in  brief  the  skeleton  and  explain  the  advantages  of  the 
various  types  of  joints. 

Reading.— 

"From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed, 
The  place  is  signified  by  the  doer's  deed; 
Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtue  none. 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour.     Good  alone 
Is  good  without  a  name. 

Honours  thrive 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  foregoers." 

—Shakespeare,  ''All's  Well  That  Ends  Well." 

1.  How  can  the  principle  asserted  in  the  first  two  lines  be  true?      10 

2.  What  is  meant  by  great  additions?    How  do  they  swell?  5,5 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  *'and  virtue  none"  in  this  connection?    10 

4.  What  is  meant  by  a  dropsied  honour?  10 

5.  Why  is  Good  alone  good  without  a  name?  10 

6.  Tell  Shakespeare's  full  meaning  in  this  assertion.  10 

7.  How  can  we  derive  honours,  from  our  acts,  rather  than  from  the 
estimation  in  which  these  acts  are  held?  10 

8.  What  is  meant  by  Ottr/oregrocr«?  10 

9.  What  great  political  doctrine  of  the  present  day  seems  to  be  fore- 
shadowed in  the  above  extract? 

10.    Who  and  what  was  Shakespeare?    In  the  reign  of  what  two 

English  monarchs  did  he  live?  3,  3,  4 

U.  S.  History.— 1.    Tell  something  of  each  of  the  following  men: 

John  Smith,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Nathaniel  Bacon,    Miles  Standish, 

Roger  Williams. 

2.  In  what  colony  was  the  first  public  school  established?  What 
was  the  first  college  in  America?  How  was  it  founded?  What  can 
you  say  of  its  present  condition? 

3.  To  what  foreigners  were  we  most  indebted  for  help  in  the  Revo- 
lution? To  what  nation?  To  what  three  Americans  do  we  owe  most 
gratitude  for  the  success  of  the  Revolution? 

4.  Who  introduced  the  "Spoil  System"?  Explain  its  meaning. 
What  act  limits  that  system? 

5.  What  caused  the  Mexican  War?  What  did  the  United  States 
gain  by  that  war? 

6.  Why  was  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  an  especial  loss  to  the  Southern  army? 
What  generals  were  engaged  on  each  side?  What  battle  occurred  in 
the  South  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Grettysburg?  In  what  did  the 
importance  of  each  consist? 
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7.  What  important  purchase  of  territory  has  the  United  States 
made  since  the  Civil  War?  How  much  was  paid  for  it?  From  whom 
purchased?    For  what  is  it  valuable? 

SciENCB  OF  Education.— Discuss  the  subject  of  "Child .Study*'  as 
related  to  the  work,  showing  in  what  ways  it  is  of  most  value  to  a 
teacher,  how  it  may  be  made  scientific,  what  special  advantag'es  each 
teacher  has  for  such  study  in  her  own  school,  and  what  assistance  psy- 
chology affords  the  teacher  in  such  professional  study  of  pupils,  or 
discuss  the  topic,  "Use  and  Abuse  of  Text-books  in  Teaching." 

Kngush  Grammar. — 1.    Bear  with  me; 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  with  Cassar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
Analyze. 

2.  In  the  above  sentence  what  kind  of  a  noun  is  heartf  Why  this 
kind?    What  kind  is  Cceaarf    Why? 

3.  Give  an  example  of  a  verb  that  is  usually  intransitive,  used  in  a 
transitive  sense.  Show  why  it  is  transitive  in  the  sentence  that  you 
give. 

4.  Write  the  plurals  of  these  nouns:  Fly,  staff,  money,  pailful, 
Mussulman. 

5.  To  what  kind  of  objects  may  the  relatives,  whOj  which  and  t?iat,  be 
respectively  applied?     Give  sentences  to  show  this. 

6.  Condense  the  phrase  "by  the  hills  of  Maryland"  to  three  words, 
conveying  the  same  meaning,  a^d  state  what  grammatical  change 
was  made. 

7.  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  diagramming. 

8.  Give  the  use  of  each  participle  in  the  following: 

(a)  The  fleet,  shattered  and  disabled,  returned  to  Spain. 

(b)  My  health   permitting,   I  shall  spend  the   coming  year  in 
travel  on  the  continent. 

9.  When  is  an  adjective  clause  restrictive?  When  explanatory? 
Give  an  example  of  each,  and  state  how  each  should  be  punctuated. 

10.     Give  use  of  the  italicized  words,  and  show  why  you  think  they 
are  used: 

(a)  These  savages  are  called  cannibals, 

(b)  John  Howard  Payne  wrote  the  favorite  song,  ''HomCy  Stoeet 
Home.'' 

(c)  All  God's  angels  come  to  us  disguised, 

Juwus  C^SAR.— 1.  Describe  the  plan  made  by  the  conspirators  for 
killing  Caesar. 

2.  After  the  killing  of  Caesar,  why  does  Mark  Antony  wish  to  pro- 
nounce a  funeral  oration  over  his  dead  body? 

3.  Who  grants  this  request?    Who  opposes  it?    On  what  grounds? 

4.  What  was  the  nature  of  Antony's  oration? 

5.  What  immediate  eflFect  is  produced  by  Antony's  oration? 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  scene  of  act  III,  in  which  Roman 
citizens  are  about  to  tear  to  pieces  a  poet  whose  name  is  Cinna? 
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7.  In  the  quarrel  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Cassius  says: 

'*In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  hear  his  comment." 
What  principle  does  Cassius  here  announce? 

8.  When  Brutus  hears  of  Portia's  death,  he  says: 

"With  meditating^  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  stand  it  now." 
What  principle  of  mind  is  here  stated? 

9.  Where  is  the  final  stand  taken  by  the  army  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  and  who  determines  this? 

10.  The  g-host  of  Caesar  appears  to  Brutus  in  his  tent  on  the  nig-ht 
preceding  the  fatal  battle.  What  do  you  think  Shakespeare  meant  by 
this? 

GSOGRAPHY. — 1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States.  Draw 
in  roughly  the  three  greatest  river  systems. 

2.  Give  an  outline  showing  the  extent  and  scope  of  a  geography 
lesson  for  an  ordinary  Third  Reader  g-rade. 

3.  What  states  should  be  crossed  by  one  traveling  in  a  direct  line 
from  Atlanta  to  Omaha? 

4.  Explain  the  formation  of  a  delta.  What  effect  has  river  erosion 
upon  the  surface  of  a  country? 

5.  What  are  the  two  houses  of  the  English  Parliament?  How  consti- 
tuted?   How  long  is  the  term  of  oflBce? 

6.  Bound  Missouri.     Brazil.     Afghanistan. 

,    7.     Describe  the  mountain  systems  of  Africa.    Tell  how  they  effect 
climate,  commerce,  etc. 

8.  Where  are  the  Samoan  Islands?  By  whom  controlled?  Of  what 
special  commercial  importance? 

9.  Where  and  what  is  Sargossa  Sea? 

10.  What  commercial  advantage,  if  any,  would  be  derived  from  an 
open  **  Northwest  Passage"  ? 

Arithmetic— 1.  To  what  extent  should  formulae  supersede  analysis 
in  percentage  problems?    What  is  the  purpose  of  each? 

2.  What  is  the  least  number  of  acres  that  can  be  exactly  divided 
into  lots  of  12  acres,  IS  acres,  or  16  acres  each? 

3.  If  8  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  >^  of  f  of  V  of  2>%  days,  how 
many  men  could  do  it  in  one  day? 

4.  Divide  ,0001  by  1.25.    Give  analysis  of  the  division. 

5.  -  A  raised  800  bushels  of  corn,  which  was  2S%  more  ihan  Vz  of  what 
B  raised.     How.  much  did  B  raise? 

6.  If  I  sell  M  of  a  lot  at  the  cost  of  }  of  all  of  it,  what  per  cent,  do  I 
g-ain?    Analyze. 

7.  An  agent  received  $5,922  with  which  to  purchase  goods,  after  de- 
ducting* his  commission  of  S%,  What  was  the  amount  of  his  com- 
mission? 

8.  Find  the  interest  on  $3,236.33^  for  2  years  4  months  at  7^%. 

9.  How  many  hektoliters  of  oats  can  be  put  in  a  bin  2  m.  long,  1.3 
m.  wide  and  1.5  m.  deep? 

10.  Which  is  the  better  investment,  5%  stock  at  137^  or  3/^%  stock 
at  9V/i  ?    What  rate  of  interest  does  each  yield. 
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lyords  (1888)  consisted  of  476  English  hereditary  peers  (Dukes,  Mar- 
quises, Earls,  Viscounts,  Barons);  the  two  arch-bishops  and  twenty- four 
bishops,  holding  their  seats  by  virtue  of  their  ofGices;  sixteen  Scotch, 
representative  peers  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  Scotch  peers,  of  whom 
there  are  eighty-five,  to  sit  for  the  term  of  Parliament;  twenty-eight 
Irish  peers  elected  by  the  peers  of  Ireland,  of  whom  there  are  177,  to  sit 
for  life;  and  three  judicial  members  known  as  I^ords  of  Appeal  in  Or- 
dinary Sitting,  as  life  peers  only,  by  virtue  of  their  office.     (Wilson.) 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  670  members,  of  whom  495  are 
English,  103  Irish  and  72  Scotch.  Any  full  citizen  is  eligible  for  election 
except  priests  and  deacons  of  the  Church  of  England,  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  sheriffs  and  other  return- 
ing officers,  and  except  also  English  and  Scotch  peers.  Irish  peers  are 
eligible.     (Wilson.) 

7.  The  main  highland  region  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  from 
the  outlet  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  highland 
increases  in  general  width  from  north  to  south  and  almost  completely 
covers  the  southern  portion  of  the  grand  division.  Three  long  tongues- 
of  highland  extend  to  the  northwest  from  the  main  mass  until  they 
gradually  merge  into  the  lowland.  A  small,  detached  mass  of  high- 
land in  the  extreme  northwest  extends  parallel  with  the  Mediterranean 
and  Atlantic  Coast.     (Hinman.) 

The  mountain  elevations  decrease  the  temperature,  and  by  their  lo- 
cation and  configuration,  have  prevented  the  interior  of  the  continent 
from  having  general  active  intercourse  with  the  outside  world;  and 
have  lessened  the  capabilities  of  the  African  rivers  as  highways  of  ap- 
proach to  the  interior. 

10.  No  advantage  whatever  if  all  the  other  conditions  should  remain 
the  same. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Formulae  should  not  supersede  analysis.  Such 
teaching  would  give  the  pupil  a  wrong  idea  in  regard  to  percentage. 
The  understanding  of  a  process  precedes  the  working  out  of  a  formula* 
The  educational  value  of  a  formula  consists  chiefiy  in  the  mental  disci- 
pline gained  from  developing  it.  The  purpose  of  the  work  in  analysis 
is  to  practice  the  reasoning  powers;  the  purpose  of  the  formula  is  to- 
strengthen  familiarity  with  the  process  and  unify  one's  knowledge  of  it 
by  representing  its  ideas  and  their  relations  in  a  concentrated  form  hy 
use  of  symbols. 

3.     Answer,  63  days. 

5.  125%=800;  100%=640;  640=>^  of  1280.     Answer,  1280  bu. 

6.  %  represents  the  cost  price;  {  represents  the  selling  price;  the  dif- 
ference A  represents  the  gain.    3J5-i->^=J=r20%,  the  gain  per  cent. 

7.  5922-1-1.05=5640;  5922—5640=282;  his  commission  was  $282. 

8.  Answer,  $551,255+. 

9.  2X1.3X1.5=3.9,  the  number  of  cubic  meters.  3.9  cu.  m.  (3  1000  cu 
dm.=3900  cu.  dm.=3900  liters,  as  1  cu.  dm.=l  liter;  3900  liters=39  hec- 
toliters. 
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10,  5+137^=,^;  3}i^9VA=^;  T«k=3.6%+.  /A=3.8?&+.  The 
latter  is  the  better  investment. 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  John  Smith  was  the  wisest  man  in  the  Jamestown 
colony.  He  named  New  England,  explored  portions  of  it,  made  a  map 
of  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  and  pub- 
lished several  books  on  America.     (See  History,  sections  45,  50,  61,  75.) 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  among  the  greatest  and  most  unfortunate  of 
English  adventurers.  He  spent  all  his  fortune  in  his  efforts  to  make 
America  better  known  to  England.     (See  sections  28,  29,  30.) 

Nathaniel  Bacon  was  a  young  man  of  fortune  and  influence  at  the 
time  Berkeley  was  governor  of  Virginia.  At  one  time  a  large  force  of 
Indians  threatened  the  colonies,  and  Governor  Berkley  refusing  assist- 
ance, the  people,  choosing  Bacon  for  their  leader,  raised  a  little  army 
and  routed  the  savages.  Berkely  was  displeased,  raised  a  troop  to  fight 
him,  but  certain  conditions  compelled  him  to  change  his  course  of  ac- 
tion.    (See  section  57.) 

Jdiles  Standish  was  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  **a  little  man  but  a 
great  captain."  He  came  over  with  the  Pilgrims  in  1620.  (See  sections 
72,  76.) 

Soger  Williams  came  over  early  in  1631  and  began  bis  work  as  pastor 
at  Salem.  After  his  banishment  (1635),  he  went  at  once  among  his  old 
friends,  the  Indians,  One  writer  has  said,  "the  whole  course  and  tenor 
of  his  life  and  conduct  show  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  disinter- 
ested men  that  ever  lived,  a  most  pious  and  heavenly-minded  soul." 
(See  sections  81,  109,  110,  111.) 

2.  In  the  New  York  settlements.  Brooklyn  claims  to  have  had  the 
first  free  public  school  in  the  United  States.  It  was  about  1633.  Various 
others  are  very  close  to  this  date.  The  first  English  college  in  Ameri- 
ca was  Harvard  College,  founded  in  1637  by  the  Rev.  John  Harvard, 
who  gave  to  it  his  library  of  260  volumes,  and  half  of  his  estate,  about 
750£.  (See  Boone*s  Education  in  U.  S.,  pages  10,  20,  and  21;  and  text- 
book, section  82).  At  present  Harvard  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  colleges;  by  many  it  is  considered  superior  to  any  other. 

3.  (a)  To  Lafayette,  DeKalb,  Kosciusko,  Steuben,  Pulaski,  (b)  To. 
France,  (c)  To  George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Robert 
Morris. 

4.  The  "Spoils  System*'  was  introduced  by  Andrew  Jackson .  It 
means  the  filling  of  the  Government  offices  from  the  ranks  of  the  suc- 
cessful political  party.     The  Civil  Service  Act  limits  that  system. 

5.  When  Texas  was  admitted  as  a  state  she  insisted  that  her  south- 
western boundary  was  at  the  Rio  Grand  River.  Mexico  denied  this 
and  declared  that  it  was  on  the  Nueces  River,  about  a  hundred  miles 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Each  party  claiming  this  territory  between 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces  brought  about  the  Mexican  war.  (See 
section  289  in  text- book.) 

By  that  war  the  U.  S.  gained  the  territory  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  with  undisputed  possession  of  Texas,  or  in  all  nearly  a  million 
•of  square  miles.     (Section  292.) 
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6.  Atlanta  was  valuable  to  the  confederacy  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  stores,  machine-shops,  factories,  mills  and  foundries  located 
there.  On  the  Union  side  was  Greneral  Sherman;  on  the  Confederate 
side  was  General  Johnston,  until  he  was  superseded  by  General  Hood. 

No  regular  battle  occurred  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Gettysburg; 
but  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  occurred  at  the  same  time. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  important  because  each  side  had  mar- 
shalled all  its  spare  forces  add  the  victory  was  decisive.  The  surrender 
of  Vicksburg  was  important  because  the  Mississippi  River  -was  now 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  opened  throughout  its  whole  extent — to  run  "un- 
vexed  to  the  sea."    (See  sections  340,  341 . ) 

7.  In  1867,  the  United  States  government  purchased  from  Russia  the 
territory  of  Alaska  for  $7,200,000.  It  is  valuable  for  its  furs,  fisheries^ 
and  its  lumber. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  LITERATURE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  conspirators  agreed  that  Caesar  should  be  killed  at  the  Senate 
House  on  the  morning  of  the  Ides  of  March.  The  plan  falls  into  two 
parts — getting  Caesar  to  the  capitol,  and  killing  him.  The  first  part 
was  as  follows:  A  fear  arose  that  Caesar  might  not  go  to  the  capitol  on 
that  day.    Cassius  says: 

"But  it  is  doubtful  yet 
Wh'er  Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day  or  no; 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late, 
********* 

And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers 
May  hold  him  from  the  capitol  to- day,*' 

But  Decius  says  he  can  flatter  the  great  Caesar  by  telling  him  he  can 
not  be  flattered,  and  thus  induce  him  to  go  to  the  capitol.  Cassius  an- 
swered: ''Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him.'*  And  so  they 
were,  and  Caesar  went.  The  plan  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
murder  was  that  Metullus  and  others  should  kneel  before  Caesar  and 
present  to  him  petitions  for  the  recall  of  Publius  Cimber  from  banish- 
ment. It  was  arranged  also  that  Casca  should  strike  the  first  blow, 
which  he  did  when  Caesar's  back  was  toward  him.  We  know  this  was 
in  the  plan,  for  just  as  the  Senate  was  convening  Cassius  said: 
**Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention." 

And  a  little  later  Cinna  said: 

"Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand." 

Cassius  evidently  had  it  in  mind  from  the  beginning  that  Casca 
should  strike  the  first  blow,  for  at  his  first  meeting  with  Brutus  we  have 
this  conversation: 

Bru. — "What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  (Casca)  grown  to  be! 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school." 

Cass. — "So  he  is  now  in  execution 

Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise." 

The  strokes  of  the  other  conspirators  were  to  follow  close  upon  Casca's, 
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2.  Some  expressions  of  Antony  suggest  that  the  purpose  of  his  ora- 
tion was  to  try  the  people,  and  move  them  to  mutiny.  In  speaking  to 
a  servant  of  Octavius  he  says: 

'*Thou  Shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place;  there  shall  I  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men."  * 

Then,  after  his  oration,  in  a  little  soliloquy,  he  says: 

**Now  let  it  work. — Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt." 

But  the  oration  itself  leaves  no  ground  for  doubting  that  its  purpose 
was  to  accomplish  just  what  it  did  accomplish — to  fire  the  people  with 
hatred  against  the  conspirators. 

3.  Against  the  wishes  and  better  judgment  of  Cassius,  Brutus  grants 
Antony's  request  to  speak  at  Caesar*s  funeral.  Cassius  opposed  on  the 
g^round  that  Antony's  speech  might  have  too  great  an  influence  over 
the  people. 

**Brutus, 
You  know  not  what  you  do;  do  not  consent 
That  Antony  i>peak  in  his  funeral! 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  moved 
By  that  which  he  will  utter?" 

4.  The  highest  type  of  oratory  is  that  in  which  the  speaker  so  forci- 
bly sets  forth  great  general  principles  that  thinking  men  will,  accept 
them  as  the  permanent  guide  of  their  conduct.  Antony's  oration  was 
not  of  this  type.  He  did  not  deal  with  general  principles  for  two  excel- 
lent reasons — his  audience  com*  rehended  no  general  principles,  he  com- 
prehended none  himself.  His  eloquence  was  a  passionate  outburst  of 
love  for  his  personal  friend,  yet  so  skillfully  managed  as  to  accomplish 
perfectly  the  end  he  purposed — to  fire  the  citizens  against  the  murder- 
ers of  his  friend.    This  oration  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  for  it  is 

perfectly  suited  to  the  audience  and  the  occasion,  and  accomplishj^  the 
end  desired  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

5.  Just  the  effect  he  intended  it  to  produce: 

Citizens — "Come,  away,  away! 

We'll  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place, 

And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 

Take  up  the  body. 

Gk)  fetch  fire. 

Pluck  down  benches. 

Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  anything." 

♦        »♦»»»«* 

**0,  traitors,  villains! 
We  will  be  revenged. 
Rev  enge, — about, — seek,—  bum, — fire, — 
Kill, — slay,— let  not  a  traitor  live." 

6.  This  illu  strates  the  truth  that  when  we  have  a  powerful  feeling — 
whether  berevolent  or  malevolent— toward  any  object,  we  tend  to  ex- 
tend that  feeling  toward  everything  resembling  the  object,  even  in 
name.     Much  of  the  strong  party  and  denominational  prejudice  preva- 
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lent  only  a  few  centuries  ago  was  attributable  to  this  same  tendency. 
It  also  teaches  the  principle — true  in  Cinna*s  time,  true  in  Shakespeare's, 
true  to-day— that  men  passionately  angry  have  no  sense.  When  rage 
enters  the  mind,  reason  departs. 

7.  Here  Cassius  announces  the  principle  that  in  times  of  war  men 
must  not  be  overly  scrupulous  about  methods.  Brutus  had  deserted 
and  ihea  assassinated  his  dearest  friend,  when,  as  he  himself  admitted, 
there  was  no  ground  for  charges  against  him,  and  now  he  is  so  consci- 
entious that  he  can  not  levy  contributions  for  his  starving  soldiers. 
This  is  a  glaring  inconsistency,  an  open  contradi  tion,  the  offspring  of 
intellectual  weakness.  Brutus  can  not  see  it,  for  he  is  it,  and  *'the  eye 
sees  not  itself;"  but  to  the  searching  sagacity  of  Cassius  it  appears  as 
it  is — a  pitiable  weakness.  It  is  all  right  for  one  to  strain  at  a  gnat, 
provided  that  he  strains  also  at  a  camel.  But  for  him  who  has  heartily 
swallowed  a  camel  to  be  laboriously  straining  at  a  gnat  is  little  less 
than  colossal  stupidity. 

8.  Brutus  has  stated  .the  principle  about  as  well  as  it  can  be  done. 
At  first  it  would  seem  that  positive  knowledge  of  a  calamity  would 
give  more  pain  than  the  mere  anticipation  of  it,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  Uncertainty  is  the  most  painful.  Positive  knowledge  of  a  com- 
ing loss  fortifies  the  mind  so  that  it  is  able  to  bear  that  loss.  This  is 
as  true  whether  the  loss  be  of  property,  of  position,  or  of  life.  And  it 
applies  to  our  own  life  as  well  as  to  that  of  others. 

"With  meditating  that  we  must  die  once, 
We  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now." 

9.  At  Philippi.  Brutus  determines  this  against  the  judgment  of 
Cassius. 

The  appearance  of  Caesar's  ghost  to  Brutus  teaches  first  the  reality 
of  ghosts — that  is,  men  do  sometimes  see  ghosts.  Are  ghosts  real? 
They  are — for  him  who  sees  them.  But  are  not  ghosts  simply  the  crea- 
tions of  mind?  Most  likely,  and  so  are  all  other  things  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  commonly  believed;  but  they  are  real  all  the 
same.  We  learn  from  this  also  what  kind  of  a  man  it  is  that  sees 
ghosts.  It  is  Brutus,  the  sentimental  moralist,  not  Cassius,  the  prac- 
tical politician.  Ghosts  are  ethical,  not  political,  creatures;  conse- 
quently they  appear  only  to  ethical  natures.  This  ghost  was,  as  Pln- 
tarch  suggests,  Brutus's  own  evil  spirit  projecting  itself  in  space  and 
taking  on  the  form  which  this  evil  spirit  had  destroyed. 

Another  question  arises?  Did  Shakespeare  believe  in  ghosts?  The 
fact  that  he  introduced  a  ghost  in  this  play  does  not  at  all  commit  him 
to  the  belief,  for  he  found  the  ghost  in  Plutarch,  from  which  he  ob- 
tained all  the  material  of  the  play.  These  are  the  words  of  Plutarch: 
**One  night,  before  he  passed  out  of  Asia,  he  was  very  late  all  alone  ifl 
his  tent,  and,  looking  up  towards  the  door,  he  saw  a  terrible  and  strange 
appearance  of  an  unnatural  and  frightful  body  standing  by  him  with- 
out speaking.*'  From  the  character  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  one 
would  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  very  enthusiastic  believer  in  ghosts  as 
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an  independent  order  of  being's;  but,  particularly  in  this  play,  he  fol- 
lowed the  facts  of  history  very  closely,  acting  upon  the  principle  that 
he  had  no  right,  constitutional  or  literary,  to  interfere  with  ghosts 
where  they  then  existed.  Jonathan  Rigdon, 

Central  Normal  College. 


PROBLEMS 


(Send  all  problems  and  solutions  to  W.  F.  I^.  Sanders,  Connersville, 
Ind.     Be  prompt.) 

18.  A  segment  of  a  circle  is  9  feet  wide  at  its  widest  part,  from  the 
middle  of  the  arc  to  the  middle  of  the  chord;  and  the  chord  is  30  feet 
long.  Find  the  area  of  the  circle,  the  area  of  the  segment  and  the 
length  of  its  arc.     (Proposed  by  J.  B.  Starr,  New  Albany,  Ind,) 

19.  (From  Dupuis'  Algebra,  page  12.)  Reduce  to  a  simple  fraction, 
the  expression.  

20.  A  room  is  30  feet  by  40  feet.  Find  the  length  of  the  longest  piece 
of  yard  wide  carpet  that  can  be  laid  in  the  room,  so  that  each  of  the 
four  comers  of  the  piece  of  carpet  will  just  touch  the  wall. 

21.  A  merchant  pays  $2269. 12>^  for  a  60  day  draft,  2^^  premium, 
interest  S%.    Required  the  face. 

22.  The  amount  of  a  certain  principal,  for  a  certain  time,  at  7%,  is 
$767.76;  and  for  the  same  time  at  10%  the  amount  is  $856.80.  Required 
the  principal  and  the  time. 

23.  Given  2(x+y+z)=6;  y(x+y+2)=12;  and  x(x+y+2)=18;  to  find 
the  values  of  x,  y  and  z. 


SOI^UTIONS. 


Problem  12,  page  419,  July  Journal: 

$5000X. 98=54900,  market  value  of  3^  per  cents. 

4900-i-.94=5212}f ;  therefore  $4900  will  purchase  $5212}f  of  3  per 
cent,  stock  at  94. 

3%%  of  $5000=$162  SO,  income  on  the  3}^  per  cents. 

3%  of  $S212}f=$lS6.38+.  income  on  3  per  cents. 

Difference  in  income  $6.12-|-. 
Problem  13,  page  419,  July  Journal: 

I^et  x=the  numerator,  and  y=:the  denominator. 

Then  *z=the  fraction  and  we  get  the  equations, 

(a)    ?±?=M;      and  (b)  ^=X 

From  these  we  get  x=:4;  and  y— IS;  the  f raction-=»i^ . 

Problem  14,  page  419,  July  Journal: 

I^et  CD  and  AB  be  the  two  given  straig-ht  lines,  and 
let  P  be  the  given  point. 

Bisect  angle  COB  with  NM,  and  through  P  draw 
XY  parallel  to  MN.  The  line  XY  is  the  line  required. 

For,  angle  PHO«HOM— FON— PFO. 

A  line  through  P  perpendicular  to  XY  also  fulfils 
the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Problem  15,  pag'e  419,  July  Journal: 
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Solve  the  equations,  x*+j*— 641 (1) 

xy(x«+y»)-290 (2) 

In  (2),  by  dividing  by  xy,  and  by  squaring  we  get, 

84100 

x*+2x2y«+y*-^j^ (3);    by  subtracting  (1) 

and  solving,  we  get  xy=10;  and  x— 2,  and  y— 5. 
Problem  16,  page  419,  July  Journal: 

y  Take  the  center  of  the  circle  as  origin  of  ccM>r- 

dinates,  and  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  on  the  axis 
of  Y,  and  let  the  radius  of  the  circle  be  a;  tben  the 
equation  of  the  circle  is  x*  plus  y'  —  a',  and  the 
co-ordinates  cf  A  are  (o,  a);  of  B,  are  (|  T3^ —  4  a); 
"^of  C,  are  (-a  \J^—  i  a);  since  OD  —  J  OA  —  i  sl. 
and  OB^  —  OD'  —  DB',   or  DB'  —  a'  —   a*,    o, 
DB  -  a  Y37 
Let  P  be  any  point  in  the  circumference,  its  co- 
Y  ordinates  being  (x,  y).    Then 

AP'  —  (  X  —  o  )*  plus  (  y  —  a  )'; 
BP«  —  (  X  —  a  Vj'M  plus  (  y  plus  a  )«; 
CP'  —  (  X  plus  a  yy)i  plus  (  y  plus  a  )*; 
Adding,  AP*  plus  PB'  plus  CP'  —  3  (  x'  plus  y'  )  plus  3a'  —  6a',  a 
constant. 

The  foregoing  solution  is  by  John  Faught.    We  append  another  by- 
Otto  Clayton: 
Using  the  same  figure,  we  have 

CA'  —  CP'  plus  AP'  —  sin  CPA 
CB'  —  CP'  plus  BP'  —  sin  CPB 
AB»—  AP«  plus  PB'  plus  BPA 
Adding,  transposing  and  dividing  by  2, 

PA»  plus  PB»  pin.  CP»  ~  BA»  pins  BC»  plug  CA»  _  sin  PBA, 

2  2 

a  constant. 

Problem  17,  page  419,  July  Journal: 

Solve  the  equations,  x»+y'— 5 (1) 

x»y— xy»— 6 .".   (2) 

Factoring  (2) xy(x*— y »)— 6; 

or         ^'~y'--i^ ^^) 

Squaring  (1)  and  (3),  and  subtracting  and  solving,  we  get  xy— 2;  and 
X— 1  and  y— 2.     (J.  Faught.) 

Or,  add  4  times  (2)  to  the  square  of  (1),  and  extract  the  square  root 

and  we  have  x'+2xy— y'— 7,  or — 7, (4  .      Now  subtract  4  times  (2> 

from  the  square  of  (1)  and  extract  the  square  rootand  we  have  x' — 2xy — 
y«— 1,  or  —1, (5).     From  (4)  and  (5),  x— 2  and  y— 1.      (J.  C.  Gregg.) 

Mamie  Comstock,  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  found  all  the  values  of  x 
and  in  problems  15  and  17. 

CREDiTSi—Problem  9,  Edith  M.  Rice,  Holman;  13,  Aldo  Cain,  Econo- 
my; Chas.  Hubbell,  Coal  City;  Mary  B.  Dilts,  St.  Paul;  John  J.  Sum, 
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Jasper;  12,  13,  James  F.  Hood,  Marion;  12,  13,  15,  W.  F.  Enteman,. 
I^eota;  15,  17,  J.  C.  Gregg,  Brazil;  12,  13,  14,  Charles  W.  Jordan,  White 
Water;  13,  15,  17,  Adda  May,  Martinsburg;  13,  14, 15,  17,  Mamie  Com- 
stock,  North  Manchester;  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  Otto  Clayton,  Fowler; 
13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  D.  B.  FUckinger,  Bremen;  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  John 
Faught,  Bloomington;  12,  13,  14, 15,  16,  17,  C.  A.  Maxwell,  Worthington. 

C.  A.  Maxwell  sends  a  geometrical  solution  to  16,  and  proves  PA*+ 
PB'+PC*  to  be  a  constant  and  equal  to  twice  the  square  on  one  side  of 
the  triangle. 

By  analytical  geometry,  John  Faught  obtained  the  following  result :: 
PA«+PB*+PC*— 6a*,  a  being  the  radius  of  the  circle.  Therefore  by 
axiom  we  have — Twice  the  square  on  one  side  of  the  triangle  equivalent 
to  six  times  the  square  on  the  radius.  Simplifying  and  generalizing 
we  have— The  square  on  the  one  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle  is  equiva- 
lent to  three  times  the  square  en  the  radius  of  the  circum-circle. 


MISCELLANY. 


I^IST  OF  INSTITUTES  TO  BE  HELD. 


July    9— Floyd  county New  Albany  . . .  .Charles  W.  Stolzer,  suptr 

**  23 — Jennings Vernon James  H.  McGuire. 

*'  23— Vermillion Clinton J.  A.  Wiltermood. 

**  30 — Delaware Muncie , .  .John  O.  I^ewellen. 

*•  30— Newton Kcntland W.  W.  Pf rimmer. 

Aug.  6 — Henry New  Castle Fassett  A.  Cotton. 

**      6 — Jackson Brownstown Wesley  B.  Black. 

*•      6— Monroe  Bloomington Frank  J.  Tourner . 

"      6— Parke Rockville Charles  E.  Vinzant. 

**      6— Pike Petersburg John  B.  Blaize. 

"      6— Shelby Shelby ville Anderville  Shaw. 

**  13— Bartholomew Columbus J.  A.  Wade. 

•  •  13— Daviess Washington Peter  R.  Wads  worth, 

**  13— Johnson Franklin Chas.  F.  Patterson. 

**  13— Owen Spencer Jas.  W.  Guiney. 

"  13— Perry Cannelton  Frank  J.  George. 

"  13— Putnam Greencastle F.  M.  I^yon. 

"  13— Randolph Winchester Jno.  W.  Denny. 

**  13— Rush Rushville I.  O.  Harrison. 

••  13— Scott Scottsburg W.  L,.  Morrison. 

'*  13— Warrick Boon  ville  S.  W.  Taylor. 

**  13— Washington Salem W.  W.  Cog.  swelL 

*'  20— Blackford Hartford  City. . . M.  H.  McGeath. 

*'  20— Brown Nashville Chas.  W.  Snyder. 

•*  20— Carroll Delphi Chas.  W.  Metsker. 

*'  20— Crawford English Jas.  R.  Duffin. 

"  20 — Decatur Greensburg Jno.  W.  Jenkins. 
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Aug.20 — Dubois  county Jasper George  R.  Wilson,  supt. 

**  20--Elkhart Goshen Greorge  W.  Ellis. 

**  20--Franklin Brookville Wm.  H.  Senour. 

"  20— Gibson Princeton Thos.  W.  Cullen. 

**  20-  Greene Bloomfield Jno.  ly.  Cravens. 

**  20— Hendricks Danville J.  D.  Hostettcr. 

**  20— Howard Kokomo Geo.  W.  Miller. 

**  20 — ^Jasper Rensselaer John  F.  Warren. 

**  20-I^ake Crown  Point Frank  F.  Cooper. 

**  20— Laporte I^aporte O.  L.  Galbreth. 

"  20— Ohio Rising  Sun John  R.  Elder. 

**  20— Orange Paoli Orville  Apple. 

**  20— Ripley Versailles Geo.  C.  Tyrrell. 

*  *  20— Sullivan Sullivan C.  W.  Wellman. 

**  20— Union L/iberty C.  W.  Osborne. 

**  20— Wabash Wabash John  N.  Myers. 

**  27— -Adams Decatur  Jno.  F.  Snow. 

**  27— Benton Fowler Chas.  H.  West. 

**  27 — Boone I^ebanon Jos.  A.  Coons. 

**  27—  Cass Log'ansport J.  H.  Gardner. 

**  27— Clark Jefferson ville . .. .S.  E.  Carr. 

**  27 — Dearborn Ivawrenceburg-  ..S.J.  Huston. 

•*  27-DeKalb Auburn CM.  Merica. 

**  27—  Grant Marion F.  M.  Searles. 

**  27- Hamilton Noblesville E.  A.  Hutchens. 

**  27 — Hancock Greenfield Quitman  Jackson. 

**  27— Huntington Huntington J.  B.  DeArmitt. 

**  27—  Jefferson Madison Oliver  F.  Watson. 

**  27— Knox Vincennes Ptter  Phillippe. 

**  27— Kosciusko Warsaw E.J.  McAlpine. 

*'  27 — LaGrange I^aGrange E.  G.  Machan. 

**  27 — I^awrence Mitchell George  M.  Norman. 

**  27— Martin Shoals John  T.  Morris. 

"  27— Miami I^eru John  H.  Runkle. 

**  27— Montgomery Crawf ordsville .  .John  S.  ^uck. 

**  27 — Morgan Martinsville J.  E.  Robinson. 

**  27— Noble Rome  City Willis  A.  Fox. 

**  27— Porter Valparaiso H.  H.  I^oring. 

**  27— Spencer Rockport J.  W.  Nourse. 

««  27— St.  Joseph South  Bend J.  H.  Bair. 

t*  27 — Vanderburg Evansville Jno.  W.Davidson. 

»«  27— Wayne Richmond T.  A.  Mott. 

"  27— Wells Bluffton Robt.  W.  Stine. 

Sept.  3— Clay Clay  City W.  H.  Chillson. 

it      3— Clinton Frankfort Jno.  W.  I^ydy. 

**      3— Fayette Connersville G.  W.  Robertson. 

**      3— Harrison Cory  don C.  W.  Thomas. 
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Sept,  3— Fulton  county Rochester D.  D.  Ginther,  supt. 

**  3— Madison Alexandria I.  V,  Busby. 

"      3— Marion  Indianapolis W.  B.  Flick. 

**  3— Marshall Plymouth S.  S.  Fish. 

"      3— Posey Mt.  Vernon W.  W.  French. 

'*  3— Pulaski Winamac J.  H.  Reddick. 

**      3— Starke Knox W.  B.  Sinclair. 

"      3— Tipton Tipton A.  H.  Pence. 

"      3— Vigo Terre  Haute H.  W.  Curry, 

•*      3— Warren Williamsport L/.  A.  Sailor. 

**      3— Whitley Columbia  City. . .  G.  M.  Naber. 

"  10— Allen Ft.  Wayne F.  J.  Young. 

"  10— Switzerland Vevay P.  R.  lyostutter. 

"  10— Tippecanoe I^aFayette Jno.  M.  SuUins. 

**  10— White Monticello Louis  S.  Isham. 

Nov.  10— Steuben Angola R.  V.  Carlin. 


The  railway  strike  cost  the  N.  E.  A  several  thousand  dollars  by 
making  it  impossible  for  teachers  from  the  West  to  reach  Asbury  Park. 

SuFT.  E.  G.  Machan  reports  LaGrange  county  all  right  educational- 
ly.   He  expects  to  add  two  graded  schools  to  his  list  the  coming  year. 

PURDUB  University  will  be  in  shape  by  the  opening  of  the  school 
year  to  do  the  best  work  it  has  ever  done  in  many  of  its  departments. 
Its  "locomotive  testing"  beats  the  world." 

At  the  recent  commencement  of  Indiana  University,  ninety-six  bac- 
calaureate degrees  were  conferred.  Kleven  advanced  degrees  were 
conferred  on  graduate  students.  President  Harper,  of  Chicago,  gave 
the  address  to  the  graduating  class. 

Mii«i,ionairb  Cui^vbr,  of  St.  Irouis,  who  has  already  done  so  much 
for  lyake  Maxinkuckee,  is  preparing  to  establish  one  of  the  finest  mili- 
tary schools  in  the  country  there  this  fall.  It  will  be  opened  Sept.  24, 
in  charge  of  a  corps  of  the  ablest  instructors,  so  the  papers  report. 

The  summer  school  of  Indiana  University  reached  an  enrollment  of 
172.  All  the  work  done  was  of  college  grade,  and  students  given  due 
credit  for  the  same  on  the  college  records.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
those  in  attendance  were  {eachers  who  are  not  done  growing.  Prof.  Robt. 
J.  Aley  was  director  of  the  school. 

Dubois  county  did  not  conclude  its  township  commencements  till  in 
July.  The  last  was  a  tri-township  one,  and,  like  all  the  others  in  the 
course,  was  a  great  success.  The  attendance  was  so  large  that  no  hall 
or  clxurch  could  be  found  capable  of  holding  half  the  people  that 
sought  admittance.  This  has  been  true  the  county  over.  These  com- 
mencements arouse  an  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  that  nothing 
else  does,  and  they  stimulate  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  to  strive  to 
reach  the  coveted  goal.  George  R.  Wilson  is  the  superintendent,  and 
is  using  all  these  agencies  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
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Thb  Marion  Normai,  Schooi*  has  taken  a  long-  step  in  advance — ^yes, 
two  of  them.  1.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  it  dedicated  a  larg-e  and  com- 
modious new  school  building,  which  will  give  better  facilities  in  all  de- 
partments. 2.  It  has  decided  to  open  a  model  school  in  connection  with 
its  other  normal  work.  Such  a  school  well  conducted  will  be  of  great 
value  to  those  preparing  to  teach.  A.  Jones  continues  at  the  head  of 
the  school. 

Ths  Central  Normal,  at  Danville,  is  moving  steadily  forward  and 
growing  a  little  stronger  each  year.  The  new  catalogue  shows  a  large 
number  of  courses  of  study,  so  that  all  may  be  suited,  and  in  addition 
students  are  allowed  large  liberty  in  the  election  of  studies.  The 
course  in  pedagogy  has  been  very  much  strengthened.  Alonzo 
Worman,  of  the  Utah  Normal  College,  who  is  spoken  of  in  strong 
terms,  will  be  added  to  the  faculty  next  year.  Next  spring  a  ''modS 
schoor*  will  be  added.    J.  A.  Joseph  continues  as  president. 

Thk  National  Educational  Association  held  at  Asbury  Park  was 
fairly  well  attended,  notwithstanding  the  great  railroad  strike.  As 
the  strike  was  principally  confined  to  the  West  only  western  teachers 
were  kept  at  home.  The  Indiana  delegation  was  reduced  more  than 
one-half  by  the  strike.  The  actual  membership  reported  was  5,900, 
which  is  certainly  good  under  the  circumstances.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  was  elected  president  for  the  coming  year.  The  place  of  hold- 
ing the  next  meeting  was  not  determined,  but  the  choice  lies  between 
Denver,  Duluth  and  Seattle. 

Anderson. — With  great  pride  the  city  of  Anderson  can  refer  to  the 
public  schools  when  they  open  for  the  next  term.  Then  tHe  city  proper 
will  have  eight  school  buildings,  six  of  which  are  handsome  and  mod- 
em  in  brick  and  stone,  costing  more  than  $20,000  each.  Five  have  been 
built  within  the  past  five  years,  and  the  last  one  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion. Fifty-seven  teachers  are  now  being  selected  for  the  different 
grades.  In  the  selections  thus  far  made  twenty-three  different  univer- 
sities, fifteen  normal  schools  and  three  art  colleges  are  represented,  be- 
sides the  musical  instructors  who  have  been  with  the  schools  for  two 
years.  John  W.  Carr,  who  has  brought  the  schools  up  to  their  present 
high  standard,  will  again  be  the  superintendent. 

Thb  State  Normal  held  its  commencement  June  29,  and  graduated  a 
class  of  fifty-nine.  Eighteen  of  the  class  of  '92  were  back  for  their 
diplomas.  Instead  of  having  addresses  by  representatives  of  the 
class,  as  has  been  the  custom,  Dr.  Charles  R*.  Henderson,  of  Chicago 
University,  made  an  address  on  **The  Sociological  Method  of  Unify- 
ing Studies.''  President  Parsons  made  an  address  to  the  class,  which 
was  well  received.  Governor  Matthews  and  Ex -governor  Chase  were 
both  present  and  made  appropriate  addresses.  The  new  annual  cata- 
logue shows  that  the  enrollment  for  the  spring  term  was  l,183r,  and 
that  the  whole  number  of  different  students  enrolled  for  the  year  was 
1,330.  These  are  the  largest  numbers  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  school  the  total  number  of  different 
students  enrolled  is  10,220.  The  influence  these  students  have  had  on 
the  State  can  not  be  represented  in  figures. 
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PERSONAL. 


native  of  Hamil- 
He  was  educated 


Lbwis  H.  Jonbs,  who  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Indianapolis  schools,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Cleve- 
land, O.,  schools  at  a  salary  of  $5,000. 
He  has  accepted  the  place.  Thus  In- 
diana loses  another  of  its  leading"  edu- 
cators. Is  it  not  too  bad  that  the 
Hoosier  state  cannot  afford  to  pay 
salaries  sufGicient  to  keep  its  best  edu- 
cators at  home?  Mr.  Jones  had  been 
re-elected  at  an  increased  salary,  and 
never  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  school  board  and  the  people  than  he 
stands  to-day.  His  successor  will  not 
find  it  an  easy  matter  to  fill  his  place. 
We  take  the  following  sketch  from 
the  Indianapolis  Journal:  '^Professor  Jones  is  a 
ton  county,  this  state,  and  is  now  fifty  years  of  age. 
first  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  and  prepared  for  college  in  an 
academy  in  this  city.  He  did  not  enter  college,  however,  but  took  two 
courses  in  the  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  State  Normal  School,  graduating  in  both. 
He  studied  next  under  Agassiz  at  Harvard  in  a  natural  science  course. 
He  began  his  life  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  chair  of  natural  science  at 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  where  he  remained 
for  four  years.  From  there  he  came  to  the  public  schools  of  this  city, 
serving  as  principal  of  the  training  school  for  eight  consecutive  years, 
then  was  made  assistant  superintendent  for  two  years,  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  he  has  been  the  superintendent.  The  schools  have  developed 
into  the  first  rank  under  his  direction,  and  received  the  highest  praise 
from  J.  M.  Rice  in  his  investigations  of  the  public  schools  of  the  coun- 
try published  in  the  Forum.  Professor  Jones  has  thus  won  a  reputa- 
tion second  to  none  in  the  country  as  an  educator.  He  was  given  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  by  DePauw  University." 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  letters  written  to  the  Cleveland 
school  board  without  Mr.  Jones's  knowledge,  indicate  the  standing  he 
has  with  the  leading  educators  of  the  country: 

Judge  Draper,  whom  he  succeeds,  says:  **No  man  stands  higher  in 
the  opinion  of  the  educators  of  the  country,  and  I  am  confident  that 
his  beat  work  is  yet  before  him." 

James  McAlister,  president  Drexel  Institute,  says:  **Few,  if  any,  su- 
perintendents have  done  better  work,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis  are  enti- 
tled to  rank  with  the  best  in  any  part  of  the  United  States," 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  College,  says:  **Mr.  Jones  is 
the  strongest  city  superintendent  now  in  service  in  this  country." 
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William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Eklucation,  saysr 
*'Hon.  Li,  H.  Jones  is,  in  tny  opinion,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  whole 
country  eng'ag'ed  in  school  supervision.  He  has  eminent  success  in  se- 
curing the  right  kind  of  work  from  his  teachers.  I  think  him  one  of 
t  le  wisest  and  sanest  and  most  efficient  school  supervisors  that  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  United  States.*' 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Mr.  Jones  is  the  most  influen- 
tial educational  man  in  Indiana  to-day,  and  the  state  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  him.  Thb  Journai«  extends  to  him  its  warmest  congratulations, 
that  he  has  been  elected  to  the  most  desirable  superin tendency  in  the 
United  States,  and  wishes  him  unlimited  success  in  his  new  field  of 
labor.    Indiana  will  always  be  proud  of  him. 


David  K.  Goss  succeeds  L/ewis  H.  Jones  as  superintendent  of  the 
Indianapolis  schools.  Mr.  Goss  gre^  to  manhood  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gosport,  was  a  farmer's  son,  and  was  left  to  his  own  resources  when 
quite  young.  He  early  formed  the  determination  to  secure  a  liberal 
education.  He  taught  for  a  time  in  the  country  schools,  and  with  the 
money  thus  earned  entered  Indiana  University,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1886,  and  two  years  later  took  his  master's  degree.  After  grad- 
uation he  became  principal  of  the  Frankfort  high-school,  and  later 
was  for  one  or  two  years  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  I^ebanon. 
In  1891  he  began  a  post- graduate  course  at  Cornell  University  and 
won  there  the  Andrew  D.  White  Travelling  Fellowship,  worth  $1,000  a 
j'ear,  and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  studying  abroad,  most  of  the 
time  at  Heidelberg.  I^ast  June  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Goss  is  a  person  of  fine 
scholarship  and  possessed  of  unusual  energy  and  force  of  character. 

Mr.  Goss's  special  lines  of  study  have  been  history  and  philosophy 
and  not  pedagogy,  consequently  he  may  be  compelled  for  some  time 
to  take  lessons  of  his  subordinates  in  most  matters  that  pertain 
to  the  instruction  side  of  school  work.  If  he  does  this  gracefully  and 
administers  the  schools  in  their  other  relations  wisely  he  will  give 
another  proof  of  his  more  than  ordinary  powers.  Of  his  ultimate 
success  there  is  but  little  doubt. 

This  is  in  no  wise  a  criticism  on  Mr.  Goss;  it  is  simply  stating  a  well- 
known  pedagogical  principle,  viz.:  that  scholarship  will  not  take  the 
place  of  professional  study  and  experience. 

The  Journai,  heartily  joins  Mr.  Goss's  many  friends  in  wishing  him 
unbounded  success  in  his  new  and  important  field  of  labor. 


Miss  Nebraska  Cropsey,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  in  Indianapolis  for  many  years,  is  a  woman  of  extraor- 
dinary powers,  and  has  had  a  remarkable  career  as  a  teacher.  When 
the  Oswego  Normal  Schoi^l  was  the  most  noted  school  of  its  class  in 
this  country,  A.  C.  Shortridge,  then  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis, 
schools,  persuaded  his  school  board  to  send  its  most  skillful  and  prom- 
ising primary  teacher  to  Oswego  that  she  might   master  the  methods 
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of  this  famous  school  and  briag  them  to  Indianapolis.  Miss  Cropsey 
was  sent  on  this  most  important  mission.  Returning-,  she  naturally 
became  a  leader  among-  the  primary  teachers  and  has  continued  such 
from  that  time  to  this,  most  of  the  time  in  the  relation  she  now  holds. 
Much  of  the  prominence  which  the  Indianapolis  schools  have  g^ained 
is  due  to  the  efficiency  of  her  work.  She  is  a  modest,  retiring  woman, 
and  only  those  who  come  in  contact  with  her  work  appreciate  her  at 
her  full  value.  Her  salary  as  superintendent  of  the  primary  schools 
beg-an  at  $1,000,  but  has  been  from  time  to  time  advanced,  the  last  in- 
crease making  it  $2,000.  Since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jones  and  the 
election  of  a  new  superintendent,  the  School  Board,  realizing  the  in- 
creased responsibility  that  must  inecessarily  come  upon  Miss  Crop- 
sey, decided  to  make  her  "assistant  superintendent"  and  increase  her 
salary  to  $2,500.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  these  advances  in  sal- 
ary from  time  to  time  all  came  without  her  solicitation  and  without 
her  knowledge,  and  simply  indicate  the  growth  in  appreciation  of  her 
work  by  the  board  and  by  the  community.  Miss  Cropsey  belongs  to 
that  class  of  teachers  who  never  stop  growing,  because  they  never  stop 
studying. 


M.  S.  Woods  will  be  principal  at  Posey  ville  next  year. 

C.  M.  Lbib  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  L/aGrange  schools. 

H.  S.  Gii^WAMS  is  to  be  in  charge  at  Wolcottville  next  year. 

W.  F.  Morgan  will  return  to  take  charge  at  Red  Key  this  fall. 

Cari,  Minton  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Ft.  Branch  schools. 

Miss  Bessie  Herrick,  late  of  Anderson,  goes  to  Greenfield  as  prin. 

Arnoi^d  Tompkins  is  at  work  upon  anew  book  entitled  "School^Man- 
agement." 

Miss  Gertrude  Sumption  will  have  charge  of  the  Walton  schools 
next  year. 

Ernest  Danglade,  of  Ohio,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Vevay 
high-school. 

Miss  Jennie  S.  Huron  will  have  charge  of  the  art  department  at 
the  Mitchell  normal. 

Dr.  J.  A.  WoODBURN,  of  the  State  University,  is  an  instructor  in  the 
Bay  View  summer  school. 

Grorge  I<.  Roberts  takes  the  science  department  in  the  Greens- 
burg  high-school  for  next  year. 

W.  B.  ScHOONOVER,  of  Brookville,  resigns  his  place  at  Laurel  to  at- 
tend the  State  Normal  next  year. 

J.  W.  Trittipo,  of  Fortville,  has  decided  to  leave  the  educational 
work  and  enter  the  business  field. 

H.  G.  Strawn,  of  Paxton,  III.,  a  former  Hoosier,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Hoopesten,  111. 

David  C.  Arthur  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  Union  City  high- 
school  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  Logansport  high-school. 
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S.  C.  Hanson,  the  author  of  so  much  of  our  best  school  music,  is  to 
remain  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Willi^msport  for  a  tenth 
year. 

D.  B.  Gilbert,  for  five  years  connected  with  the  normal  school  at 
Danville,  has  become  a  joint  proprietor  and  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  Mitchell. 

Wm.  a.  Mii,i,is,  a  State  University  graduate  and  for  several  years 
past  superintendent  at  Paoli,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Attica  schools. 

H.  E.  CoE,  of  Auburn,  will  take  the  Butler  schools  next  year  in  place 
of  C.  E.  Kriebel,  who  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  new  college  at 
North  Manchester. 

Dr.  EifiOT  has  been  president  of  Harvard  for  twenty-five  years.  The 
alumni  of  the  university,  at  the  last  commencement  dinner,  presented 
him  a  gold  medal  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services. 

R.'P.  lyAMB,  a  prominent  teacher  of  Ripley  county  for  many  years, 
recently  suflfered  the  loss  of  his  estimable  wife.  He  has  the  profound 
sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  this,  his  hour  of  sadness. 

Miss  Mary  Nichoi^on,  for  ten  years  past  principal  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Normal  School,  has  been  re-elected  for  another  year  and  her 
salary  advanced  to  $1,800.  This  is  a  worthy  recognition  of  ability  and 
faithful  service. 

John  Fiske,  who  has  recently  completed  a  school  history  of  the  United 
States,  had  conferred  upon  him  at  Harvard's  last  commencement  the 
degree  of  L/Iv.  D.  This  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  America's  greatest  histo- 
rian by  America's  greatest  university. 

Geo.  W.  Hufford,  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  has 
been  unanimously  re-elected,  with  his  salary  advanced  to  S2,000.  This 
is  a  deserved  acknowledgement  of  services  well  and  faithfully  done* 
This  school  never  had  a  more  efiicient  or  more  generally  liked  principal. 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  formerly  a  prominent  teacher  in  this  state,  is  now 
president  of  the  Owensboro  Female  Academy.  This  is  a  rather  re- 
markable female  academy  in  that  it  admits  to  all  its  classes  persons  of 
both  sexes.  President  Goodwin  has  issued  the  first  number  of  a  paper 
called  **The  Outlook." 

Wilson  J.  Hole  and  Miss  Retta  Hoifman  were  married  recently  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents.  The  bride  and  groom  are  successful 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Marion  county.  After  a  i^hort  visit  amotlg* 
relatives  they  will  go  directly  to  Maysville,  Tenn.,  to  take  charge  of 
the  academy  at  that  place. 

John  C.  Willis,  President  of  the  new  faculty  of  Southern  Indiana 
Normal  College,  Mitchell,  Ind.,  has  been  for  several  years  President  of 
Ashland  College,  Shelby ville,  Ky.  He  comes  well  recommended  and 
with  long  experience.  We  certainly  welcome  him  to  his  new  field  of 
labor.     Ex-principal  J.  H.  Reed  will  remain  in  the  faculty  as  a  partner. 
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Chari^KS  E.  Emmerich  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  the 
good  work  he  has  done  as  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  high-school 
No.  2. 

J.  C.  Gregg  still  holds  the  Fort  at  Brazil.  He  has  served  Brazil 
faithfully  for  so  many  years  that  he  is  now  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  who  have  held  their  places  for  more  than  twelve  years. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  in  Indianapolis,  August  15,  to  complete  the  program.  Will  the 
various  sections  please  report  programs  before  that  time  to  R.  I.  Ham- 
ilton, Huntington,  chairman? 

6.  F.  RiESE,  A.  M.,  and  Co.  Supt.  J.  K.  Bishop  have  made  arrange- 
ments whereby  they  secure  the  normal  school  building  at  Portland  for 
five  years  and  longer,  if  they  so  desire.  The  school  has  been  building 
up  for  some  time,  and  the  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  good 
school  in  the  future  at  this  place. 

J.  H.  Gardner,  Superintendent  of  Cass  county,  is  being  urged  by 
many  of  his  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent.  Mr.  Gardner 
is  one  of  Indiana's  leading  superintendents  and  should  he  be  nomi- 
nated and  elected  he  would  make  a   faithful,  energetic,  efficient  officer. 

Geo.  F.  Bass  will  give  instruction  in  the  Indianapolis  Business  Uni- 
versity the  coming  year,  and  the  University  has  reason  to  congratulate 
itself  on  this  fact,  for  he  always  does  superior  work.  This  does  not 
nlean  that  his  paper,  "The  Young  People,"  will  suffer  in  the  least. 
His  arrangements  are  such  that  it  will  keep  up  to  its  present  hi^h 
standard. 

W.  H.  Wiley  has  been  elected  for  a  twenty-sixth  year  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Terre  Haute  schools.  This  is  an  unprecedented  record,  no 
other  person  having  held  such  a  position  for  such  a  place  for  so 
great  a  length  of  time.  Why  should  there  not  be  many  such  instances? 
If  a  man  keeps  up  with  the  times  and  does  faithful  work,  why  not  keep 
him  for  a  lifetime? 

John  FaughT  has  been  making  history  for  himself  rapidly  in  the  last 
two  months.  He  secured  his  diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School, 
he  secured  a  good  po&ition  as  associate  professgr  of  mathematics  in  the 
State  University,  and  last  but  not  least  he  has  secured  an  excellent 
position  as  husband  to  an  estimable  lady.  The  Journal  extends  hearty 
congratulaticns  all  along  the  1  ne. 

Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine,  who  has  been  chosen  to  act  as  president  of 
Wellesley  College  during^  the  coming  year,  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Mary  Thomas,  of  Richmond,  Ind.  Dr.  Thomas ^was  a  very 
successful  physician,  a  believer  in  all  reforms  and  progressive  move- 
ments for  her  sex,  and  a  woman  in  whose  ability  and  judgment  every 
one  had  explicit  faith  and  confidence.  These  qualities,  together  with 
her  mother's  wonderful  faculty  for  leading  and  governing,  seem  to  have 
been  inherited  in  a  marked  degree  by  Mrs.  Irvine. 
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Now,  in  this  vacation  time,   plans  for  the  coming  year  should  be 

made.     How  much  can  you  save  next  year  that  you  wasted  last? 
As  you  grow  older  the  necessity  for  saving  increases,  does  it  not? 
Why  don't  you  save  your  money  in  the  Mechanics  Mutual  Savings 

and    Loan    Association?     Shares,  $100;    dues,   80  cents  each   month. 

Money  compounded  for  depositor;    no  taxes;   no  insurance;    absolutely 

safe. 
Office,  21  Ivombard  Building,  Indianapolis. 
Directors — 

Robert  N.  Lamb—  President  of  the  Consumers'  Gas  Trust  Co.,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Wm.  Garstang—       Supt.  of  Motive  Power  of  the  Big  Four  Railway 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Andrew  Hagbn —    Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Home  Brewing  Co.» 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

BoswEl*!.  Ward—     Of  Ward  Bros.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

G.  H.  Graves—         Supt.  of  the  I.,  D.  &  W.  Railway  Co.,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Wm.  R.  Evans—       Of  Evans's  Linseed  Oil  Works,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana. 

Wm.  Swanston —      Master  Mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  H.  Fii^cBR—  Supt.  of  the  boiler  shops  of  the  Big  Four  Railway 

Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

G.  S.  McKee —  Master  Mechanic  of  the  St.  Ivouis  Division  of  the 

Big  Four  Railway  Co.,  Mattoon,  111. 

John  McKenne—     Master  Mechanic  of  the  I.,  D.  &  W,  Railway  Co.r 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

S.  S.  KiSER —  Clothing  Merchant,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

F.  M.  L/AWi^ER —       Master  Mechanic  of  Chicago  Division  Big  Four 
Railway  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Henry  G.  Stii.es —  President  National  Bicycle  Co.,  and  General  Agent 
C,  H.  &  D.  R.  R.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  S.  Warburton —  General  Manager  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  for  Indiana. 


BOOK    TABLE. 


In  the  line  of  literature  studies  we  have  before  us  Stories  oj  Norse 
Gods  and  Heroes  published  by  A.  Flanagan,  Chicago.  This  book  con- 
tains stories  from  Norse  mythology,  written  in  simple  language  for 
use  of  very  young  readers.  It  can  be  used  either  for  home  reading  or 
as  supplementary  matter  in  the  school.  These  stories  have  been 
written  in  this  simple  form  by  Annie  Klingensmith.  Mr.  Flanagan 
also  publishes  Nature  Myths  and  Stories  for  Little  Children^  by  Flora 
J.  Cooke.     These  myths  are    taken    from    the    literature  of  different 
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countries,  but  selected  with  respect  to  their  beauty  and  the  underlying- 
truth  that  adds  value  to  the  story.  These  books  are  inexpensive  and 
the  teacher  who  is  seeking*  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading  will 
not  only  find  them  valuable,  but  will  not  find  them  any  great  tax. 
Stories  of  Norse  Heroes,  25  cents;  Nature  Myths  and  Stories,  15  cents. 

Physical  Exercise  on  the  Playground  by  Carl  Beta,  supervisor  of 
physical  culture,  Kansas  City.  Published  by  A.  Flana'^an,  Chicago. 
Most  of  the  exercises  described  in  this  book  can  be  taken  in-doors  as 
well  as  on  the  play-ground.  It  is  not  at  all  like  the  o  rdinary  book  on 
gymnastics,  but  contains  games  and  exercises  for  use  oh  the  school 
play  ground  that  will  bring  into  play  the  various  muscles  of  the  body. 
There  are  walking,  running,  balancing,  jumping,  hopping,  skipping, 
leaping  games  that  must  prove  attractive  as  well  as  beneficial  to  all 
children.  It  is  es^pected  that  these  games  will  be  conducted  under  the 
eye  of  the  teacher,  that  all  rough  and  boisterous  conduct  may  be  re- 
.  strained.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  no  teacher  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out it.     Price,  60  cents. 

No.  62,  Riverside  Literature  Series,  contains  the  first  five  chapters 
of  a  history  of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  John 
Fiske,  with  topics  and  questions  by  Frank  A.  Hill.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
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TEACHING  BY  TRAVEL:  A  SCHOOL  EXCURSION 
FROM  INDIANA  TO  VIRGINIA. 


DR.  J.  M.  RICE. 


The  g-eneral  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  all  methods  of  instruction  that  do  not  sav- 
or of  the  old-fashioned  mechanical  routine,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  educational  progress  in  our 
country  to-day.  This  opposition  is  based,  as  a  rule,  upon  the 
erroneous  notion  that  natural  methods  of  instruction  are  new 
and  untried,  and  consequently  experimental,  and  that  we  are 
not  justified  in  converting-  our  schools  into  experimental  in- 
stitutions. If  those  who  are  of  this  opinion  would  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  education,  however  superficial, 
they  would  soon  become  convinced  that  the  "new  education," 
so  called,  is  by  no  means  new;  that  scarcely  a  method  can  be 
mentioned  which  has  not  been  in  vogue  in  one  or  another  of 
the  European  countries  for  half  a  century  or  more;  and  that 
many  methods  still  denounced  in  America  as  innovations  have 
long  been  classed  among  the  essentials  by  the  most  conserva- 
tive educators  of  Germany. 

Among  these  is  the  school  excursion — the  method  to  be 
discussed  in  the  present  article.  Indeed,  while  to  the  uninit- 
iated this  measure  may  be  regarded  as  no  less  than  revolu- 
tionary, it  is  nevertheless  true  that  excursions  from  two  to 
three  weeks  in  duration  were  undertaken  by  Salzman  with 
the  pupils  of  his  school  at  Schnepfenthal  in  Thuringia,  when 
Washington  was  President  of  the  United  States.  Since  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  the  school  excursion,  in  one  form  or 
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another,  -has  been  growing  in  popularity  in  Germany,  and  to- 
day it  forms  a  regular  feature  of  perhaps  the  majority  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  that  country. 

The  school  excursion  offers  the  most  favorable  opportunity 
for  introducing  children  into  many  branches  of  knowledge, 
as  they  may  thereby  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
nature  and  the  works  of  man.  Indeed,  the  locality  is  except- 
ionally unfavorable  where  an  abundance  of  material  maj-  not 
be  found  for  instructing  the  child  in  geography,  history',  and 
the  natural  sciences.  In  Germany,  this  broad  study  of  the 
environment  is  recognized  as  a  distant  branch  of  knowledge, 
known  as  die  Heimathskundc  (home-ology),  and  as  such  is  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

.  During  these  years  the  excursions  are  usually  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  familarize  the  child  with  his  home  surroundingfs 
in  general.  When  this  period  is  over,  they  become  special- 
ized into  botanical,  geological,  historical,  industrial  expedi- 
tions, and  so  on.  The  ideas  acquired  during-  the  general  ex- 
cursions of  the  earlier  years  are,  in  the  higher  grades,  made 
to  serve  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  and  thus  form  material  for 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  while  the  pupil  is  engaged 
in  acquiring  ideas  concerning  things  beyond  his  immediate 
reach.  In  some  instances,  however,  when  the  stud}'  of  the 
immediate  home-surroundings  has  been  completed,  the  gen- 
eral excursions  do  not  cease,  but  are  continued  throughout  the 
entire  school  course,  becoming  ever  wider  in  their  scope. 
Under  such  circumstances,  beginning  with  the  fourth  school 
year,  a  study  of  the  home,  in  a  broader  sense,  is  undertaken 
on  annual  outings  from  one  to  two  weeks  in  duration. 

While,  in  our  own  country,  the  instructive  excursion  is  not 
entireh'  unknown,  it  has  nevertheless  as  yet  played  only  an 
insignificant  part  in  American  school  life.  In  some  locali- 
ties a  few  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  pupils  on 
short  excursions  from  time  to  time;  but  thus  far,  I  believe, 
nothing  systematic  in  this  direction  has  been  attempted.  In 
regard  to  the  extended  excursion,  undertaken  h^^  public- school 
teachers  with  their  pupils,  the  one  here  described  is,  as  far  as 
I  canjearn,  the  first  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  idea  of  the   excursion   from   Anderson   (Indiana)  was 
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conceived  last  March,  when  during-  a  visit  to  that  city,  I 
called  the  attention  of  Superintendent  Carr  to  the  details  of 
a  seven-days  excursion  through  the  Thuring-ian  Forest,  under- 
taken in  August  1893,  by  the  School  of  Practice  connected 
with  the  University  of  Jena,  in  Saxony.  This  expedition  im- 
pressed Mr.  Carr  so  favorably,  that  he  became  imbued  with 
the  desire  to  arrange  such  a  trip  for  the  pupils  of  the  Ander- 
son sfhools,  to  be  undertaken  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
The  superintendent's  plans  were  heartily  approved  by  the 
members  of  the  Anderson  board  of  education.  By  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  the  project  was  received  with  enthusiasm;  and 
many  of  the  parents  expressed  their  willingness  to  provide 
their  children  with  the  necessary  funds. 

•  As  the  tour  was  to  be  a  pioneer  attempt  in  our  country,  it 
was  thoug-ht  advisable  to  extend  its  privileges  only  to  the 
pupils  of  the  hig-hest  grammar  g-rade  and  of  the  hig-h  school. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  attending*  the  outing-  was  seventy- 
eight,  as  follows:  The  superintendent,  the  principal  of  the 
high-school,  the  president  and  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
education,  fourteen  teachers,  nineteen  grammar-school  pupils, 
thirty-six  high-school  pupils,  and  the  county  superintendent. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  were  a  physician  to  care  for  the 
party,  a  stenographer  to  aid  in  keeping  a  record,  and  a  few 
guests,  including  myself.  Males  and  females  were  about 
equal  In  number. 

It  was  the  principal  aim  of  the  Anderson  excursion  to  un- 
dertake a  pilgrimage  to  important  points  of  historial  interest, 
and  to  give  to  the  pupils  an  object  lesson  on  as  many  geogra- 
phical elements  as  possible.  With  these  purposes  in  view,  no 
route  more  favorable  than  the  one  finally  selected  could  have 
been  found,  including  as  it  did  one  of  the  most  interesting 
districts  of  our  country,  historically,  as  well  as  by  reason  of 
almost  every  imaginable  geographical  element.  Not  one  of 
the  pupils,  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  teachers,  had  seen  the 
ocean  or  a  mountain,  and  but  few  of  them  had  ever  exper- 
ienced the  sensation  of  riding  on  a  steamboat.  One  of  the 
pupils  had  never  been  on  a  train.  Consequently  to  the  teachers 
as  well  as  the  pupils  the  entire  ground  was  new.  The  route 
was  as  follows:  from  Anderson,  via  Indianapolis,  to  Cincin- 
nati; across  the  Ohio  to  Kentucky;   through  Kentucky   and 
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the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  to  Clifton  Forge,  Virginia; 
across  the  Shenandoah  and  Piedmont  valleys,  via  Richmond, 
to  Old  Point  Comfort;  thence  to  Newport  News;  across  Hamp- 
ton Roads  to  Norfolk;  by  train  frOm  Norfolk  to  Virginia 
Beach  returning  to  Norfolk  by  train;  by  boat  up  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Potomac  to  Washington;  returning  to  Anderson 
via  Cincinnati.  The  distance  was  about  1,800  miles,  the 
journey's  duration  seven  days.  The  cost  per  capita,  under 
the  special  arrangement  made,  including  fares  and  all  expen- 
ses in  hotels,  boats  and  trains  was  only  thirty  dollars.  D  The 
party  started  from  Anderson  on  Monday  morning,  June  4,  at 
six  o'clock.  A  special  train  was  furnished,  connecting  with 
the  early  train  from  Indianapolis  to  Cincinnati. 

The  country  between  Anderson  and  Indianapolis  is  flat,  and 
contains  no  special  points  of  interest.  Between  Indianapolis 
and  Cincinnati,  however,  the  attention  of  the  pupils  was 
called  to  many  places  particularly  interesting  to  the  people 
of  Indiana.  At  North  Bend  the  Ohio  River  came  into^view, 
and  the  hills  of  Kentucky — practically  the  first  elevations  of 
land  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  had  ever  seen — became 
visible.  The  train  skirted  the  river  for  thirty  miles  and  the 
river  shanties  and  steamboats  proved  of  much  interest. 

The  first  thing  of  importance  after  leaving  Cincinnati  was 
the  magnificent  iron  bridge  which  spans  the  Ohio  between 
Cincinnati  and  Covington.  After  reaching  the  Kentucky 
side.  Point  Pleasant,  the  birthplace  of  General  Grant,  came 
in  sight.  By  means  of  talk  from  time  to  time,  the  pupils  re- 
ceived much  information  concerning  the  industries  of  the  var- 
ious localities  through  which  we  passed.  While  passing 
through  the  coal  regions  of  West  Virginia,  the  manner  in 
which  the  mines  were  operated  was  explained.  The  scenery 
all  along  the  line  was  charming.  After  crossing  the  Big 
Sandy  and  Guyandotte  rivers,  the  train  entered  the  valley  of 
the  Kanawha,  where  the  high  hills  began  to  appear.  We 
followed  this  valley  to  Kanawha  Falls.  Here  the  hills  be- 
came higher  and  higher,  until  we  had  before  us  a  characteris- 
tic picture  of  mountain  scenery,  which  naturally  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  pupils  who  before  that  day  had  seen  only 
flat  country.  Thence  we  passed  into  the  New  River  canon, 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  road.     The   scenery  here'  is 
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very  rug-g-ed.  The  famous  Hawk's  Nest,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  is  situated 
near  the  entrance.  We  reached  Clifton  Forg-e  shortly  before 
midnight,  and  spent  the  nig-ht  there. 

On  the  following-  morning-  the  pupils  were  up  brig-ht  and 
early,  anxious  for  their  first  mountain  walk.  At  eight  o'clock 
Major  Jedd  Hotchkiss,  a  well  known  g-eologist,  joined  the 
party  at  the  hotel.  He  first  delivered  a  short  address  on  the 
geolog-ical  conditions  of  Clifton  Forg-e  and  the  vicinity, 
which  was  illustrated  by  photog-raphs  and  maps.  We  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  shortly  before  noon  and  after  dinner  de- 
parted for  Richmond,  where  we  had  arranged  to  pass  the 
second  night.  The  stretch  of  country  between  Clifton  Forge 
and  Richmonti,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
miles,  is  interesting  at  every  point.  Not  only  is  the  scenery 
very  picturesque,  but  the  region  is  one  that  has  played  a 
very  important  part  in  American  history. 

Soon  after  leaving  Clifton  Forge,  we  caught  a  view  of  JElli- 
ott's  Knob,  the  highest  mountain  in  Virginia.  A  little  later 
the  train  passed  through  Buffalo  Gap,  a  natural  opening  in 
'the  North  Mountain,  in  the  Alleghanies.  A  ride  across  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  followed;  and  soon  we  entered  the  Pied- 
mont Valley,  which  is  noted  for  its  garden-like  scenery. 
Major  Hotchkiss,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Civil 
War,  accompanied  our  party  for  a  considerable  distance, 
pointing  out  various  points  of  interest.  He  gave  many  vivid 
accounts' of  acts  that  took  place  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
during  the  war,  and  he  explained  to  the  pupils  why  the  valley 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  contest.  When  he  had  left, 
Mr.  Truitt,  our  regular  guide,  gave  us  much  information  con- 
cerning that  section  of  the  countr)-., 

In  various  places  earthworks  may  still  be  seen.  At  Char- 
lottesville we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
as  well  as  of  Monticello,  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
train  passed  through  Shad  well,  the  birthplace  of  Jefferson. 
At  Afton  we  saw  the  inn  where  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe  with  other  commissioners,  met  to  select  a 
site  for  the  University  of  Virginia. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  hotel  in  Richmond,  we  found  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  waiting  to  receive  us.     They  kindly  offered  to 
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do  all  they  could  to  render  our  visit  instructive.  When  our 
visitors  had  departed,  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  teachers. 
During-  the  discussion,  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  thus  far 
nothing  had  been  done  toward  orderly  arranging  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  the  facts  thus  far  acquired  by  them.  It  was  con- 
sequently decided  that  before  leaving  the  hotel  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  general  class-meeting  should  be  held.  Next,  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  following  day  was  arranged.  In  order  that 
as  much  as  possible  might  be  accomplished  during  our  short 
stay  at  Richmond,  it  was  decided  that  the  tour  of  the  city  be 
made  in  carriages.  In  the  morning  we  were  driven  through 
a  number  of  business  and  residence  streets,  so  that  we  might 
receive  a  general  impression  of  the  city.  During  this  ride,  a 
number  of  places  of  historical  interest  were  pointed  out. 
After  this  tour  we  drove  through  the  park  to  the  cemetery, 
where  we  visited  the  graves  of  many  of  our  heroes.  Among 
the  ntwnerous  places  of  interest  pointed  out  to  us  during  the 
drive  were  St  John's  Church,  where  Patrick  Henry  made  his 
famous  speech;  Washington's  old  headquarters;  the  residences 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  General  Lee,  and  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall; the  site  of  Libby  Prison;  statues  of  Washington,  Lee, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  others.  As  the  mayor  had  expressed 
a  desire  to  give  us  a  reception,  we  called  at  his  office  after  our 
drive.  Following  this,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  received  us 
in  his  room  at  the  Capitol.  The  sight  seeing  at  Richmond 
was  closed  with  an  examination  of  many  interesting  histori- 
cal relics.  At  three  o'clock  we  boarded  the  train  for  Old 
Point  Comfort.     The  ride  was  again  an  interesting  one. 

Soon  after  passing  through  the  earthworks  surrounding 
the  city  of  Richmond  we  ran  by  the  battlefield  of  Seven  Pines. 
Next  we  crossed  the  Chickahominy  River  where  we  obtained 
a  glimpse  of  the  island  where  Captain  John  Smith  is  supposed 
to  have  been  captured.  Another  point  of  historical  interest 
was  Williamsburg,  the  second  capital  of  the  State.  William 
and  Mary  College,  the  second  university  founded  in  America 
is  here  situated.  Old  Point  Comfort  was  reached  at  six 
o'clock. 

In  the  evening  a  prolonged  session  was  held  by  the  entire 
party  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  hotel.  During  this  session, 
which  was  devoted   exclusively  to  recitations  in  geography 
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and  history,  an  eflFort  was  made  to  clinch  the  points  thus  far 
acquired  by  the  pupils.  The  recitation  in  history  assumed 
the  form  of  a  general  review  of  the  Civil  War,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  During*  the  recita- 
tation  in  geography,  the  teacher  endeavored  to  get  from  the 
pupils  a  connected  story  relating  to  the  districts  through 
which  we  had  thus  far  travelled. 

On  the  following  morning  a  profitable  hour  was  spent  at 
Fortress  Monroe.  A  soldier  guided  us  around  and  gave  us 
ludid  explanations  concerning  the  various  points.  In  this 
instance  the  sight  seeing  was  particularly  profitable,  because 
it  was  accompanied  bj  a  recitation.  Whenever  a  few  points 
had  been  explained  to  the  pupils,  Superintendent  Carr  took 
charge  of  the  classes  and  questioned  the  scholars  on  what  they 
had  heard.  It  is  indeed  only  under  such  circumstances  that 
the  proper  form  of  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  may  be  expected.  When  we  take  for  granted  that 
pupils  actually  observe  and  comprehend  whatever^they  ought 
to  see  and  understand,  a  grievous  error  is  committed.  The 
visit  to  the  fortress  was  instructive  geographically  as  well  as 
historically.  The  view  of  Chesapeake  Bay  at  this  point,  v/ith 
Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry  in  the  distance,  is  charming. 

Our  visit  to  the  fortress  over,  we  departed  for  Newport 
News.  There  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  ship-yards.  The  guide 
who  conducted  us  through  the  yards  explained  in  detail  the 
operations  and  the  apparatus  of  the  dry  docks.  By  means  of 
the  powerful  pump  shown  to  us,  150,000  gallons  of  water  can 
be  displaced  in  a  minute,  and  the  large  dock  pumped  dry  in 
from  one  to  two  hours.  Our  visit  to  the  ship-yards  was 
again  accompanied  by  a  recitation  conducted  by  the  superin- 
tendent. 

At  Newport  News  we  boarded  the  boat  for  a  twelve-mile 
ride  across  Hampton  Roads  to  Norfolk.  This  was  the  first 
boat-ride  ever  taken  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  party. 
It  proved  a  very  pleasant  hour  to  them.  Time  did  not  per- 
mit us  to  stop  at  Norfolk.  We  simply  walked  through  the 
city  to  the  railway  station,  where  we  entered  the  train  for 
Virginia  Beach.  It  was  at  the  latter  place  that  the  pupils  re- 
ceived their  first  view  of  the  ocean.  The  four  hours  at  this 
resort  allowed  us  ample  time  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  to  stroll 
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on  the  beautiful  beach  after  dinner.  The  visit  to  the  beach 
was  one  of  the  brightest  spots  of  the  tour.  We  returned  to 
Norfolk  in  time  to  take  the  boat  for  Washing-ton  at  six  in  the 
evening".  As  the  night  was  fine,  we  were  able  to  stay  on 
deck  for  a  number  of  hours,  and  thus  enjoy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  sail  on  Chesapeake  Bay;  and  as  we  did  not  arrive 
at  the  Capital  until  seven  o'clock,  the  pupils  were  able,  dur- 
ing the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  to  appreciate  a  good  part 
of  the  sail  up  the  Potomac  River. 

While  in  Washington  the  pupils  were  full  of  enthusiasm. 
They  were  charmed  with  evetthing  they  saw.  Nearly  all 
Friday  morning  was  consumed  by  a  visit  to  the  Capitol.  The 
party  being  so  large,  the  tour  of  the  building  was  made  in 
two  divisions,  each  in  charge  of  a  guide.  While  on  our 
rounds,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  Senate  in  sess- 
ion. Our  morning's  work  was  concluded  by  a  visit  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  where  we  followed  the  various  processes  involved 
in  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  and  inspected  a  small  man-of- 
war.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon. 
The  tour  of  the  grounds  and  the  houses  at  Mount  Vernon 
was  followed  b}'  a  recitation,  held  on  one  of  the  lawns.  Dur- 
ing this  recitation  the  history  of  the  Mount  Vernon  estate,  as 
vrell  as  important  events  of  the  time  of  General  Washington, 
were  reviewed.  We  returned  to  the  city  late  in  the  after- 
noon. After  supper  half  an  hour  was  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  hotel  parlor.  The  party  then  divided  into  several 
sections.  Some  of  the  pupils,  accompanied,  by  a  f,ew  teach- 
ers, visited  the  theatre;  others  tended  a  night  session  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  while  still  others  spent  the  evening 
quietly  at  the  hotel. 

On  Saturday  morning,  before  leaving  the  hotel,  an  hour 
was  spent  in  a  general  review.  At  ten  o'clock  we  started 
on  our  tour  through  the  city.  The  places  visited  during  the 
morning  were  the  Pension  Office,  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  the 
Patent  Museum  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Treas- 
ury Building,  and  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  At  one  o'clock 
the  White  House  was  reached.  As  a  public  reception  was 
held  at  the  time,  the  tourists  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
shake  hands  with  the  President.  In  the  afternoon  they  were 
left  free  to  do  as   they  desired.     Some   visited   the   National 
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Museum  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  a  larg-e  number 
ascended  the  Washington  Monument.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
a  drive  was  taken  through  the  residence  portion  of  the  city 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens.  On  Sundaj"  morning  all  were 
tired;  nevertheless  some  twenty  of  the  tourists  paid  a  visit  to 
Arlington. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  party  boarded  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  train  for  Cincinnati,  on  their  homeward 
journey.  The  road  from  Gordonsville  to  Cincinnati,  had  been 
traversed  on  the  outward  journey;  but  the  countr}'  between 
Washington  and  Gordonsville,  a  distance  of  ninety-four  miles 
was  new.  This  part  of  the  country  was  rich  in  points  made 
•famous  by  the  Civil  War.  The  night  was  passed  on  the  train. 
All  reached  Anderson  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  June  11, 
just  one  week  after  starting.  . 

Generally  speaking,  then,  as  a  pioneer  attempt  the  Ander- 
son excursion  was  a  marked  success.  It  was,  indeed,  an  en- 
joyable, interesting,  suggestive  and  profitable  affair.  And, 
above  all,  it  served  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  school 
excursion  is  feasible  in  our  country.  The  opinion  has  been 
frequently  expressed  that  journeys  of  this  nature  could  not  be 
successfully  carried  out  in  America,  because  our  children, 
when  out  of  the  school-room,  would  not,  like  the  Germans, 
submit  to  the  authority  of  their  teachers.  In  regard  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Anderson  schools,  this  theory  proved  entirely 
unfounded;  their  obedience  was  perfect.  Indeed,  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  them  for  their  manly  and 
womanly  behavior.  It  was  seldom  found  necessary  to  exer- 
cise any  control  over  the  young  people,  simply  because  they 
learned  to  control  themselves.  Indeed,  self-control  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  schools  of 
our  country.  It  was  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  railway 
employees  and  the  hotel  proprietors  and  clerks,  that  our  par- 
t}',  in  spite  of  its  size,  was  one  of  the  most  orderl}'  they  had 
€ver  encountered.  During  the  entire  excursion,  the  spirit 
manifested  on  air  sides  was  excellent;  every  one  was  delight- 
ed and  happy  and  all  looked  forward  with  anticipation  to  a 
future  trip  of  a  similar  nature. 

And  yet  the  affair  was  not  without  flaws.  While,  in  re- 
gard to  the  spirit,  little  was  left  to   be   desired,    the  same   is 
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not  true  of  the  pedagogical  features.  The  lack  of  ^treng-tb 
on  the  pedagogical  side,  due  largely  to  want  of  experience, 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that,  beyond  the  selection  of  the  route, 
the  plans  were  indefinite;  besides,  the  special  preparation  on 
the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  was  inadequate.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  omissions  the  affair  was  characterized  by 
aimless  sight-seeing  rather  then  by  definiteness  of  purpose. 
That  travel  in  itself  is  a  powerful  educator,  cannot  be  de- 
nied; yet  the  educational  value  of  any  given  tour  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  A  six 
months  tour  through  the  museums  and  art-galleries  of 
Europe,  under  judicious  guidance,  may  result  in  an  education 
in  history  and  art;  while  a  similar  tour  without  such  guid-* 
ance  may  lead  to  nothing  beyond  a  jumble  of  ideas.  On  our 
excursion,  lack  of  definiteness  led  to  delays,  and  consequently 
to  loss  of  time;  while  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  resulted  in  indefinite  work. 

In  regard  to  the  details  concerning  the  preparation  for  an 
excursion,  much  can  be  learned  from  Germany,  with  its  ex- 
perience of  a  century  in  this  line  of  work.  I  shall  therefore 
add  here,  by  way  of  suggestion,  an  outline  of  the  method 
followed  by  the  School  of  Practice  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena,  whose  journeys  are  conducted  on  strictly 
scientific  principles. 

At  Jena  we  find  that  each  expedition  is  preceded  by  a 
thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
In  regard  to  the  pupil,  the  preparation  takes  place  by  means 
of  a  series  of  special  recitations,  during  which  the  route  is 
carefully  studied,  maps  are  drawn,  and  the  points  to  be 
observed  are  discussed  in  outline.  Thus  their  minds  are 
placed  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy,  and  consequently  in  the 
condition  most  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas. 

As  to  the  teachers,  the  work  of  the  journey  is  usually  so 
divided  that  those  who  take  an  active  part  shall  teach  only 
during  a  single  day.  On  that  day,  however,  the  one  who 
teaches  takes  complete  charge  of  all  the  proceedings.  At  a 
special  teachers'  meeting,  held  several  weeks  in  advance,  the 
particular  days  are  selected  by  mutual  agreement.  The 
wo.rk  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  now  begins 
and  it  consists  in  studying  from  maps,  railway  guides,  books 
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of  travel,  and  so  on,  the  details  concerning*  the  points  of  in- 
terest— historical,  industrial,  geographical,  g-eolog"ical,  botan- 
ical-flying within  the  district  assigned  to  him.  In  arrang- 
ing- the  programme  for  the  day  on  which  he  has^charg-e,  he  ac- 
counts for  every  hour.  The  programme,  once  made,  is  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter.  The  sight-seeing  is  invariably  under- 
taken in  the  form  of  a  recitation.  Lessons  given  on  the 
road  are  particularly  valuable,  because  they  have  been  thor- 
oug-hly  prepared  in  advance. 

Finally,  experience  acquired  during*  the  Anderson  excursion 
leads  me  to  offer  the  following  additional  suggestions: 

First,  I  should  recommend  that  the  classes  be'  divided  into 
sections,  and  that  each  section  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  teach- 
er taking  an  active  part  in  the  work.  Indeed,  the  teacher 
in  charge  should  at  all  times  have  an  eye  on  his  pupils. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  that,  on  a  journey  a  week  in  dura- 
tion, some  of  the  time  be  devoted  to  rusticating.  A  day  or 
two  spent  in  the  woods,  traveling  on  foot  or  in  wagons  to  se- 
lected points  of  interest,  would  not  only  add  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  tour,  but  give  an  opportunity  for  nature  studies. 
By  this  means,  also,  the  fatigue  of  a  continued  series  of  ex- 
tended railway  journeys  would  be  avoided. 

Now  that  Anderson  has  made  the  beginning-,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  excursions  from  other  localities  will  follow.  And 
if  the  preparation  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  be 
thorough,  there  is  no  reason  why  excursions  undertaken  in 
our  country  should  not  be  fully  as  profitable  as  those  in  Ger- 
many..— September  Forufn, 


LETTER  WRITING  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
GEOGRAPHY  WORK. 


SUSAN  H.  TEAS,  GREEN'S  FORK,  WAYNE  COUNTY,  IND. 


In  ^^ Elementary  Lessons  in  English^^^  Indiana  Series,  forty- 
six  pages  are  devoted  to  letter  writing.  In  looking  over  the 
work  and  devising  some  means  by  which  we  could  make  so 
much  letter  writing  interesting,  we  concluded  to  write  tosome 
imaginary  children  in  some  city  in  the  United  States. 
Then  we  thought  why  not  send  the  letters,  hence  the  class  of 
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twenty-one  each  wrote  a  letter  to  some  eastern  brother  or  sis- 
ter and  the  letters  were  mailed  to  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  As  we  have  never  re- 
ceived a  reply  we  presume  our  beloved  Eggrleston  is  right  when 
he  says  **thereare  three  celestial  empires  China,  Virg-inia  and 
Massachusetts, "and that  Lowell  is  not  in  postal  communication 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Knowing-  something  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  southern  people  we  tried  the  south  next; 
we  began  to  systematize  the  work  and  to  combine  language, 
geography  and  history  which  are  so  inseparable.  To  each 
pupil  we  assigned  a  topic,  one  took  productions,  others  trees, 
the  school  system,  wild  flowers,  commerce  and  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  We  sent  these  letters  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools  of  New  Orleans.  He  gave  them  to  Mrs.  P.  E. 
Hamilton,  Mc  Donough  School,  No  20.  She  had  them  ans- 
wered by  pupils  of  the  same  grade  and  age.  The  letter  upon 
games  after  describing  the  local  games  played  at  school, 
wrote  at  length  upon  the  Mardi  Gras.  The  teacher  sent  us 
an  illustrated  paper  describing  that  great  carnival.  She  al- 
so sent  a  box  containing  rice  as  it  grows,  a  box  of  New  Or- 
leans sugar,  a  bottle  of  vinegar,  some  Spanish  moss,  cotton 
seeds,  cotton  in  the  pod  and  some  ginned  cotton. 

She  first  suggested  to  us  the  idea  of  exchanging  products. 
We  sent  her  a  box  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  in  the  head,  flax  in 
its  natural  state,  buckwheat,  nuts,  acorns,  etc.  After  receiv- 
ing our  box  she  writes  **I  am  sure  your  assortment  of.  grains 
helped  my  8th  grade,  for  one  of  the  questions  in  examination 
was;  What  are  the  grains  produced  in  the  Mississippi  valley? 
and  all  answered  correctly.  I  very  much  doubt  their  doing 
so  if  they  had  not  seen  with  their  own  eyes.  I  quote  from  a 
few  of  the  letters.  "Oak  trees  with  their  long  branches  cov- 
ered with  moss  are  a  familiar  sight,  sycamore  trees  and  beech 
trees  are  plentiful  in  Louisiana.  Our  oleander  and  crape 
myrtle  trees  are  pretty.''  * 'Those  men  who  keep  the  large 
sugar  plantations  are  not  called  farmers  but  planters.  In  due 
time  the  sugar  canes  are  cut  and  sent  to  the  sugar  factories. 
By  boiling  the  sugar  canes  several  times,  molasses  and  sugar 
are  made  from  it.  After  the  sugar  is  fit  to  be  used  it  is  sent 
to  almost  every  part  of  the  world." 

These  letters  served  a  double  purpose;   added  to  the  geo- 
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graphical  knowledge  they  contained,  the  correction  of  the 
languag-e,  spelling  and  punctuation  was  an  excellent  lang- 
uage lesson.  We  next  wrote  to  Tacoma,  Washington.  By 
some  mistake  a  part  of  our  letters  were  miscarried  but  we  re- 
ceived a  very  cordial  letter  from  the  superintendent  in  which 
he  says,  "Iain  so  pleased  with  the  idea  and  to  jassure  you  of 
my  wish  to  take  the  matter  up  in  the  fall  I  send  you  a  little 
of  the  material  more  fortunate  than  the  rest." 

He  sent  us  a  book  of  pressed  mosses.  This  suggested  to 
us  the  idea  of  a  wild  flower  book.  One  girl  has  gathered  quite 
a  variety  of  wild  flowers  and  pressed  and  put  them  upon  card- 
board. We  have  made  excursions  to  the  woods  in  search  of 
anemones,  Jack  in  the  pulpits,  spring  beauties  and  other  wild 
flowers.  Mothers  have  brushed  the  dust  from  old  botanies 
lain  away  since  college  days,  hunting  up  the  names  of  plants. 
I  quote  from  Irona Otto's  letter  from  Tacoma,  **Not  far  from 
our  school  there  is  a  great  forest,  where  men  go  in  and  chop 
wood.  There  is  great  timber  here.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains  there  are  great  forests  and  rain.  But  the  east 
side  has  very  little  rain  so  that  they  have  to  build  irrigating- 
ditches  to  have  fertile  farms."  We  next  wrote  to  Key  West, 
Florida.  They  answered  our  letters  in  excellent  language 
and  we  learned  many  new  and  interesting  facts.  With  char- 
acteristic southern  generosity  they  sent  us  a  box  of  curiosities 
by  freight.  In  the  box  were  cocoanuts  as  they  grow  on  the 
tree,  both  large  and  small,  king  conch,  queen  conch,  micro- 
moc  shells,  several  specimens  of  coral,  and  a  branch  showings 
how  it  begins  to  form,  star  fish,  three  sponges  (one  fine  one), 
one  picked  up  on  the  sea  coast,  sea  caps,  plumper,  soldier  crab, 
king  crab,  clam  shells,  sun  shells,  periwinkle,  coffee  shells, 
barnicles,  sea  fan,  sea  moss,  snake  shells,  and  other  rare 
things  from  the  sea.  These  curiosities  formed  many  lessons 
for  geneial  culture  work  in  Zoology.  B.  C.  Nicholas  the 
superintendent,  very  kindly  wrote  a  description  of  the  arti- 
cles sent.  In  reply  to  our  questions  what  do  you  wish  in  ex- 
change? he  writes  **What  would  please  me  most  is  a  col- 
lection of  grain  in  the  straw  also  grasses  cured  in  their  prop- 
er season,  since  many  or  I  might  say  none  of  the  children  ever 
saw  a  head  of  wheat,  rye,  oats  or  barley."  The  language 
used  in  the  Key  West  letters  is   excellent.     They   address  us. 
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as  western  brother  or  sister.  Why  did  they  not  say  northern 
brother  or  sister?  Julia  Ashbey  of  Key  West,  Florida,  says, 
**Onthe  main  land  are  immense  phosphate  beds,  which  have  of 
late  been  brought  to  notice  and  it  is  shipped  to  Europe  in 
large  quantities  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and  makes  the  owner 
rich.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  minerals  found  in  the 
state  to  any  extent.  *  *  *  I  cannot  invite  you  to  come  to  a 
sleigh  ride  but  if  you  will  comedown  and  visit  me  we  will  go 
in  bathing  in  the  delightful  warm  waters  of  the  gulf.  The 
beachand  rocks  are  of  coral."  Anna  Balls  in  writing  on  fruit 
says,  '*We  have  the  cocoanut,  sugar  apple,  jannaie  apples, 
sappyolilies,  soursap,  bananas,  grapes,  pawpaw,  tamarinds, 
gooseberries,  hog  plums,  Spanish  limes,  watermelon  limes, 
dates,  lemons,  almonds,  pomegranate,  mushmelons,  purge- 
nuts,  Christnuts,  mulberries,  oranges  and  many  other  fruits." 
Maggie  Johnson  says  the  leading  industries  here  are  fishing, 
spunging,  farming  and  wrecking.  I  will  explain  to  you  what 
wrecking  is,  as  I  guess  it  is  something  uncommon  where  you 
live.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a  large  vessel  in  the  gulf  and 
it  will  come  too  close  to  the  reef  and  will  run  ashore  on  rocks, 
then  our  smaller  vessels  will  go  to  it  and  assist  it  by  saving 
its  crew  and^  cargo.  *  *  *  My  father  is  keeper  of  a  light 
house  a  hundred  miles  from  our  home  up  on  Florida  reef, 
where  the  coral  grows  in,  large  beds  in  the  ocean.  It  is  of  a 
brownish  color  when  first  taken  from  the  water  and  has  to  be 
cured  and  bleeched  for  two  weeks  so  that  when  he  comes 
again  he  is  going  to  bring  me  a  nice  piece  for  you."  I  wish  I 
might  quote  from  all  the  letters  for  there  is  not  one  that  is 
not  interesting  from  beginning  to  end.  This  summer  we  are 
collecting  capital  in  the  way  of  grain,  nuts,  stones,  leaves,  the 
wood  of  trees,  etc.  to  be  used  in  our  correspondence  next  win- 
ter.    We  have  received  articles  from  foreign  countries. 

From  Russia  we  have  an  illustrated  book  containing  pic- 
tures of  the  Czar  and  family  also  the  leading  statesmen, 
musicians,  artists,  etc.,  two  papers  printed  in  the  Rosseau 
language,  two  Russian  coins,  several  little  pictures  illustrat- 
ing Russian  scenes  and  other  interesting  things.  We  have  a 
paper  published  in  Constantinople. 

Our  plan  is  working  admirably  and  it  has  been  both  pleas- 
ing and  astonishing  to  note  how  readily  liberal  minded  edu- 
cators take  pleasure  and  pains  to  help  us  in  our  work. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    PEDAQOQY. 

[Condacted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


CHILD  STUDY. 


The  frequent  discussion  of  this  topic  at  present  is  a  hopeful 
sign.  It  promises  that  emphasis  is  to  be  put  where  it  belong-s; 
not  in  school  machinery  nor  in  branches  of  study,  but  in  the 
child. 

The  promise  is  not  in  the  fact  that  a  new  study  has  been 
discovered,  for  this  study  was  clearly  emphasized  hy\  Rosseau 
nearly  150  years  ago;  but  in  the  fact  of  wide  spread  profess- 
ional interest  manifested.  The  new  method  of  study  by  cal- 
ipers, scales  and  tape  line  must  not  be  identified  with  the 
study  itself.  When  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  speaking-  on  child 
study,  says  that  '*this  movement  began  in  this  country  thir- 
teen years  ago  by  an  inventory  made  by  six  primary  teachers 
in  the  Boston  schools,"  he  must  mean  that  this  was  the  first 
time  that  teachers  had  taken  *' three  or  four  children  at  a 
time  in  a  room  by  themselves  and  cross-questioned  them  in 
regard  to  a  few  of  the  most  common  objects  which  school 
children  are  supposed  to  know  about."  Before  this,  school 
children  had  been  cross-questioned  and  with  equally  valuable 
results,  but  perhaps  not  in  a  room  by  themselves.  Before 
this,  teachers  in  training  schools,  under  systematic  instruction 
and  practice,  were  ascertaining  the  contents  of  children's 
minds  to  fix  a  basis  for  the  lesson  to  be  given,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  child  study,  if  not  using  the  new  method.  Child 
study  is  much  broader  than  its  study  by  the  experimental 
method;  and  because  the  teacher  has  not  the  new  conditions 
of  laboratory,  with  calipers,  tape  line  and  scales,  he  must  not 
suppose  that  he  cannot  therefore  observe  accurately  to  a  defi- 
nite educational  end. 

In  fact  no  condition  of  observation  is  so  good  as  that  fur- 
nished by  class  instruction,  unless  it  be  that  supplied  by  the 
family.  A  child,  not  yet  old  enough  to  talk  easily,  was  told 
by  its  mother  that  a  certain  kind  of  little  cake  was  called 
*'lady  finger,"  but  the  child  persisted,  against  correction,  in 
calling  it  lady  thumb,  claiming  that  it  was  too  big  for  a  fin- 
ger.     The  mother  and   father,   relatives  and  friends  have 
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noted  this  early  manifestation  of  reason,  especially  that 
praiseworthy  trust  in  the  power  of  its  own  faculties  to  estab- 
lish truth  independent  of  authority.  And  this  is  a  much 
more  significant  fact  than  calipers  can  discover.  A  conspic- 
uous feature  of  family  life  is  the  study  of  children;  and  no 
laboratory  can  be  so  efficient,  for  the  study  is  continuous,  inti- 
mate and  loving",  and  the  child  natural  and  free,  manifests  it- 
self fully.  Yet  the  observations  need  the  spirit  of  the  new 
method;  the  facts  need  to  be  observed  more  accurately  and 
systematized  to  form  a  basis  and  suggest  method  in  educa- 
tion. 

Class  instruction  not  only  furnishes  the  best  conditions  for 
the  teacher's  accurate  and  thorough  observations  *  but  it 
requires  that  observation.  The  teacher  cannot  teach  without 
being  conscious  of  the  experiences  of  the  pupil  in  the  act  of 
learning — conscious  of  his  processes  and  products.  He  is  con- 
stantly cross-questioning  and  noting  mental  conditions  and 
activities.  He  has  the  best  of  all  laboratories  in  which  to 
gather  facts  and  draw  conclusions.  If  the  pupil  is  to  think 
the  >^  of  yz  of  ^ — really  think  it,  not  solve  it  mechanically — 
the  teacher  first  must  ascertain  whether  he  can  perform  the 
ideas  >^,,  fi,  and  ^/i — can  perform  the  single  act  of 
analysis  and  synthesis  involved  in  each  case.  Then 
he  will  have  the  delightful  opportunity  of  observing 
whether  the  pupil  has  the  complex  faculty  of  performing  the 
complex  act  of  analysis  and  sythesis,  which  constitutes  the 
problem.  The  teacher  ought  to  record,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
new  method,  at  what  age  and  under  what  conditions  a  child 
can  perform  this  complex  act  of  judgment,  with  as  much 
triumph  as  he  would  the  discovery  that  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
his  pupils  never  saw  a  bee-hive,  even  if  he  had  to  take  his 
pupils  into  a  back-room  to  ascertain  this  fact.  And  more  so, 
for  the  first  is  the  test  of  a  faculty  which  runs  throughout  the 
thinking  of  all  subjects,  while  the  second  will  signify  no  more 
than  a  mere  isolated  fact  of  observation.  In  analyzing  the 
poem,  *'The  Rainy  Day,"  pupils  must  state  the  point  of  analo- 
gy between  the  rainy  day  described  and  life  in  its  rally  from 
sadness  to  cheer.  Success  in  this  would  indicate  that  pupils 
of  a  given  age,  and  with  given  knowledge  and  discipline,  can 
discern  the  identity  to  a  given  degree,  between  the  physical 
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and  spiritual  worlds.  To  observe  this  is  required  in  the  very 
process  of  teaching",  and  is  of  greater  significance  than  any 
facts  ascertained  by  measuring-  heads  in  the  laboratory. 

The  teacher  needs  less  the  method  of  the  new  movement 
than  its  spirit — the  spirit  which  prompts  him'to  observe  accu- 
rately every  feature  of  the  pupil's  experience  in  the  process  of 
education  and  to  generalize  the  facts  observed  into  educational 
laws.  The  experiment  is  not  something  to  be  separately 
devised  but  is  the  teaching  act  itself.  Teachers  everywhere 
are  beginning  to  ask  how  to  study  children;  what  questions 
to  ask  to  test  their  mental  furniture  and  faculties,  as  if  their 
questioning  and  cross-questioning  up  to  date  had  been  for 
other  purposes.  The  teacher  as  well  as  others,  is  prone  to 
look  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  elsewhere  than  in  himself, 
and  to  think  that  the  method  of  education  can  be  found  else- 
where than  in  the  child's  experiences  with  the  world  about 
him,  perhaps  in  Germany;  and  in  this  spirit  the  teacher 
'  hopes  for  relief  in  some  method  external  to  the  teaching  pro- 
cess, in  something  he  can  adopt  and  apply  to  that  process. 

Even  the  great  leaders  in  the  new  movement  seem  to  hold 
the  spirit  too  much  in  bondage  to  their  method.  They  ap- 
pear to  come  to  the  problem  of  education  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  to  it  a  method  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  select 
such  facts  about  the  child  as  this  method  can  test  with  math- 
ematical exactness.  In  looking  over  the  literature  produced 
by  investigators  in  this  line  it  will  be  found  that  the  facts  re- 
corded are,  mainly  at  least,  those  which  can  be  reduced  to 
mathematical  exactness,  and  hence  those  which  do  not  lie  in 
the  most  central  region  of  the  child's  life.  Speaking  of  the 
experiment  in  Boston,  Dr.  Hall  says:  * 'These  measurements 
have  shown  first  that  the  average  girl  is  taller  and  heavier 
than  the  average  boy  from  13  to  14><  years  old,  but  all  the 
rest  of  her  life  she  is  lighter  and  smaller.  Another  result 
reached  was  that  the  child's  body  does  not  grow  alike  in  all 
parts  at  all  periods.  Certain  parts  seem  to  grow  and  get 
their  force  and  then  rest  for  a  time.  The  abdomen,  the  hips, 
and  even  the  pupil  of  the  eye  has  its  periods  of  growth  and 
periods  of  quiescence.  So  that  growth  in  all  our  organs  is  a 
more  or  less  intermittent  process,"  and  then  he  adds:  "Now 
think  of  the  immense  significance  of  that  single  fact  to  edu- 
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cation.     We  have  not  yet  aflFected  a   complete  record,    but  as 

soon  as  we  know  when  the  adolescent  period  is  and  how  it 
lasts  in  all  children,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  the  record  of  the 
nascent  period,  we  have  a  basis  of  education  which  has  never 
been  known  before." 

This  represents  fairly  well  the  character  of  the  work  done 
at  present  by  the  experimental  method;  and  it  is  careful  to 
suggest,  as  is  so  often  done,  lest  the  fact  will  not  be  obvious 
to  the  reader,  that,  while  the  basis  of  education  is  not  yet 
thus  determined,  when  it  is  thus  determined  it  will  have  more 
basis  itvtt  than  anything  before  known.  Now  the  facts  ascer- 
tained, as  seen  in  the  above,  are  physiological,  and,  while 
interesting  and  valuable  as  such,  are  we  willing  to  admit  that 
they  compare  in  value  for  the  teacher  with  psychical  facts? 
Suppose  the  teacher  does  know  that  the  average  girl  is 
heavier  and  taller  than  the  average  boy  from  thirteen  to  four- 
teen and  one-half  years  old,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  her  life 
she  is  lighter  and  smaller,  what  can  he  do  about  it?  Nature 
will  still  have  her  way  about  it.  The  fact  is  interesting  as  a 
law  of  nature  and  worth  all  it  cost  to  find  it  out,  but  for 
guidance  in  teaching  it  can  not  rank  of  much  importance. 
What  if  the  growth  of  organs  is  an  intermittent  process? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  know  that  the  growth  of  mental 
faculties  and  life  impulses  is  an  intermittent  process  and  the 
law  of  the  process?  Do  these  investigators  choose  the  physi- 
cal facts  because  of  their  superior  importance  or  because  these 
facts  are  more  submissive  to  their  method.  The  highest 
truths  of  mind  and  life,  the  supreme  basis  in  education,  do 
not  yield  to  the  exact  tests  of  the  laboratory.  The  soul  can- 
not be  weighed  by  scales  nor  encompassed  by  calipers  and 
tape-line.  Nerve  processes,  sensations  and  the  lower  level  of 
life  may  be  got  at  by  mathematical  and  physical  appliances, 
but  the  higher  intuitions  of  life,  the  power  to  discern  and 
love  the  true,  beautiful  and  good  must  be  otherwise 
approached. 

What  seems  to  be  most  needed  now  to  guide  the  new  spirit 
is  some  standard  by  which  the  most  essential  truth  may  be 
ascertained  and  sj'stematized.  I  know  the  common  reply 
that  we  want  the  facts  no  matter  what  their  bearing;  that 
all   facts  are   important  and  essential,    and  therefore  all  we 
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need  to  do  is  to  strike  down  the  first  fact  that  shows  its  head. 
This,  it  seems,  is  a  blundering'  waste  of  time  and  energ-y. 
There  are  facts  which  are  practically  worth  nothing-.  What 
matters  it  how  many  children  on  entering*  school  have  curly 
hair  or  crooked  noses.  What  does  the  teacher,  bent  on  sav- 
ing the  child,  care  to  know  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the 
fore-arm  to  the  arm,  or  whether  the  children  in  Boston  have 
a  higher  ratio  than  those  in  Kansas  City.  He  would  need 
little  to  know  whether  his  children  had  seen  a  crow,  but  very 
much  to  know  whether  the  crow  and  how  much  crow  is  essen- 
tial to  the  child's  well-being.  The  scientific  student  of  chiK 
dren,  by  the  same  a  priori  knowledge  which  assures  him  that 
facts  are  needed,  assures  him  on  the  same  ground  that  some 
facts  are  worth  more  than  others,  and,  within  the  limits  of 
his  laboratory,  he  acts  on  this  assurance  in  spite  of  his  theory. 
In  the  true  scientific  spirit  those  facts  must  be  sought  with- 
out any  preference  of  method,  which  are  most  potent  in  con- 
trolling the  education  of  the  child.  To  seek  all  facts  without 
discrimination  is  wasteful  and  unscientific.  Let  the  teacher, 
therefore,  first  set  himself  the  task  of  stating  to  himself  the 
classes  of  facts  essential  to  his  guidance,  so  that,  filled  with 
the  new  spirit,  he  may  search  for  them  in  the  most  economical 
way.  

LEND    A    HAND. 

[ThlB  departmeiit  is  coudncted  bj  Mrs.  E.  £.  Olcott.] 


**Look  np  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
Look  out  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand." 


FROM  SENTENCES  TO  WORDS. 


When  the  sentence  method  is  used  with  beginners,  the 
children  give  the  thought  and  are  led  to  understand  that  the 
same  thought  is  expressed  in  writing  upon  the  blackboard. 
'*The  chalk  tells  the  story"  just  as  their  lips  told  it.  They 
told  the  chalk  what  to  say.  The  next  step  is  for  the  chalk  to 
tell  them  what  to  say.  That  is,  the  chalk  gives  the  thought 
and  the  children  render  it  orally,  which  reverses  their  first 
lessons  for  then  they  gave  the  thought  and  the  chalk  '*ren- 
dered"  it  in  writing. 
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In  order  to  know  what  the  chalk  says  they  must  recog'nize 
the  separate  words  in  the  orig-inal  sentence.  It  is  at  this 
stage  of  the  journey  that  the  path  seems  to  disappear  and  the 
inexperienced  teacher  wanders  aimlessly  about  and  then 
abandons  the  sentence  altogether  and  henceforth  adheres 
strictly  to  the  word  method.  \ 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  a  path  to  those  who 
wish  to  use  the  sentence  method. 

•  We  will  presume  that  the  general  plan  suggested  in  **The 
First  Lesson"  in  the  August  Journal  has  been  followed. 
The  class  is  familiar  with  the  three  sentences: 

1.  This  is  a  hat. 

2.  I  see  a  little  doll. 

3.  I  have  a  red  box. 

These  three  sentences  always  remain  in  this  order  at  a  cer- 
tain place  on  the  blackboard.  The  children  turn  to  them  for 
reference.  They  know  them  as  *'the  hat  story,"  '*the  doll 
story"  and  the  box  story." 

The  teacher  sees  that  the  sentences  may  be  resolved  into 
nine  parts: 

1.  This  is  4  a  7  hat 

2.  I  see  S  little  8  doll 

3.  I  have  ■  6  red  9  box 
She  wishes  the  children  to  learn   these  parts  and   she  may 

use  a  plan  such  as  the  following  to  teach  them. 

With  the  class  before  her,  she  holds  up  the  doll  used  in  pre- 
senting the  original  sentence.  "What  is  the  name  of  this?'* 
she  asks.     "A  doll"  they  reply. 

**Here  it  is,"  she  says  writing  it  on  the  black  board. 

*'Look  at  the  doll  story  and  see  if  you  can  find  this  word, 
doll."  When  it  has  been  pointed  out  she  continues:  Read 
the  doll  story  again.     What  kind  of   a  doll  story^does  it  say? 

A  little  doll,  that's  right. 

I  will  write  that  too. 

Now  show  me  which  says  '*a  doll,"  *a  little  doll.' 

**Tell  me  which  I  write  now,"  she  rapidly  writes  "a  little 
doll,"and  '*a  doll"  a  number  of  times  in  different  places. 

'* Which  is  dolW  she  asks  again. 

''Now  which  is /////^?" 
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After  a  moment's  thoug-ht  Jessie  pointed  to  the  word,  she 
had  made  the  discovery  for  herself  and  felt  quite  proud. 

'*This  other  little  word  is  'a'  "  said  the  teacher.  "See  how 
many  a's  you  can  find  on  the  black  board. 

*'Read  this  again,"  she  said  writing*  **a  little  doll" 

**Who  can  read  this?"  writing-  "a  little  cup"  but  using-  a 
picture  instead  of  the  word  cup.  Half  a  dozen  phrases  were 
written  in  succession. 

1.  a  little  doll 

2.  a  little  (cup) 

3.  a  little  (chair) 

4.  a  little  (table) 

5.  a  little  (bed) 

6.  a  little  (tree) 

A  simple  drawing-  being-  used  to  represent  each  object  ex- 
cept doll. 

This  closed  the  recitation.  At  the  next  lesson  they  re- 
viewed, then  she  asked  Joe  to  read  the  box  story. 

**This  is  the  part  that  says  **I  have,"  she  said  writing-  it. 
'*Show  me  "I  have"  in   the   box  story.     ''Tell   me  these," 
writing-  in  a  column: 

a  doll 
a  little  doll 
I  have 
a 

little 
*'Here  is  a  new  story  who  can  read  it?"     I  have   a  little 
wheelbarrow,     [picture  of  a  wheelbarrow.] 

Then  she  used  the  same  phases  g-iven  in  the  previous  les- 
son making-  the  sentences. 

1.  I  have  a  little  doll. 

2.  I  have  a  little  (cup) 

3.  I  have  a  little  (chair) 

4.  I  have  a  little  (table) 

5.  I  have  a  little  (bed) 

6.  I  have  a  little  (tree) 

The  class  read  them  with  ease  and  pleasure. 
A  "spicy  variety"  was  given  by  using  real  objects   instead 
of  pictures.     Thus  she  wrote 
I  have  a  little 
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The  child  held  an  object  against  the  blank  and  read: 

1.  I  have  a  little  (book) 

2.  I  have  a  little  (sponge) 

3.  I  have  a  little  (piece  of  chalk) 

4.  I  have  a  little  (grain  of  co*ti) 

At  the  next  lesson  after  reviewing,  she  wrote  the  box  story 
and  said: 

'*What  color  is  the  box? 

Tell  me  something  else  that  is  red." 

'•Jessie's  ribbon  is  red." 

*, Joe's  waist  is  red." 

"Jack's  hair  is  red." 

Then  the  teacher  wrote  the  word  red  and  the  children  found 
it  in  the  box  story. 

Then  they  read  phrases  using  red  with  pictures  as  little  had 
been  used. 

Referring  to  the  box  story  again  she  asked: 

'•What  is  this?"     "I  have" 

"And  this?"     "a" 

"And  this?"     "red" 

"Then  what  is  this  last  word?"     "Box"  said  Jack  instant- 
ly- 

Then  box  was  used  in  as  many  combinations  as  possible. 

The   gaowing  list  beside  the  three  original  sentences  now 
comprised 

a  doll  little  I  have 

a  little  doll  red 

a  box 

The  remaining  three  parts  "I  see,"  "This    is"  and   "hat" 
were  presented  and  practiced  in  a  similar  way. 

New  sentences  and  single  words  were  added,  and  thus  the 
children's  vocabulary  grew. 


DESK  WORK— A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE. 


(The  answers  are  to  be  written  neatly  on  slates  or  paper.) 

MONTHS  AND  SEASONS. 

1.  How  many  months  are  there  in  a  year? 

2.  What  are  their  names? 

3.  How  many  seasons  are  there? 
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4.  What  are  their  names? 

5.  What  is  the  first  month  in  each  season? 

6.  What  season  is  this? 

7.  What  is  the  name  of  this  month? 

8.  In  what  month  does  Thanksgiving-  Day  come? 

9.  In  what  month  does  Christmas  Day  come? 

10.  In  what  month  is  New  Year's  Day? 

11.  In  what  month  is  Valentine's  Day? 

12.  In  what  month  is  All  Fool's  Day? 

13.  In  what  month  is  Independence  Day? 

Fill  these  blanks: 

1. Day  comes  in  the  fall. 

2. Day  comes  in  the  summer. 

8. Day  comes  in  the  spring-. 

4. Day, Day,   and Day  all  come  in  winter. 

Rhyme  of  the  seasons. 


Winter  months  are  they. 
Then  come  the  sprhig  months, 


, ,     and 

Thus  the  summer  speeds. 
Next  we  g-reet  Wa^fall  months. 
Gay '- — -  leads. 

and 

Follow  in  her  train. 
Then  with  white 


Winter  comes  again. 


A  QUIET  WORD  OR  TWO. 


BY  K.  D.  KELLOGG. 


Have  you  a  new  class  this  year,  teachers?  Can  you  go  a 
whole  month  and  not  discuss  them  with  or  before  other 
teachers? 

Do  some  in  the  class  strike  you  as  "dear  little  things,"  and 
some  as  *'horrid"  and  uninteresting?  Can  you  keep  all  these 
first  impressions  in  your  own  heart  at  present? 

Have  you  a  new  principal?    Has  he  or  she  some  marked 
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peculiarity,  that  threatens  to  create  an  antag-onism  from  the 
first?  Or,  are  you  congratulating-  yourself  that  he  is  just  as 
nice  as  he  can  be?"  ir/Z/itbe  among*  the  possibilities  for  you 
to  refuse  to  join  in  any  discussion  concerning^  him  or  her,  till 
the  newness  is  worn  off  a  little  and  you  have  time  to  g^et  a 
juster  estimate?  And  can  you  ward  off  such  discusssions  by 
other,  teachers? 

Does  it  seem  to  you  that  your  class  "are  no  where  near  up 
to  grade"  requirements?  That  they  are  not  ready  to  take  up 
the  new  work  and  you  knozv  you  can  "never  bring*  them  up 
and  do  all  last  year's  work  besides?"  Are  you  equal  to  the 
suppression  of  this  opinion  till  their  vacation-dulled  brains 
begin  to  work  again? 

Why  is  it  better  to  preserve  a  silence  about  all  these  things? 

1.  Because  your  first  impressions  cannot  always  be  trusted 
and  you  are  sure  to  find  modifying  circumstances  by  and  by. 

2.  Because  every-  criticism  you  make  deepens  the  impres- 
sion upon  your  own  mind,  and  the  difficult  becomes  a  great 
deal  more  difficult  after  jou  have  talked  about  it;  a  vague 
mental  discomfort  becomes  a  positive  evil  after  it  has  found 
expression  in  words. 

3.  Because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  well-meant,  "confiden- 
tial" talking  over  things  among  teachers  the  first  of  the  year 
that  sows  the  seeds  of  distrust  and  discontent,  which  bear  bit- 
ter fruit  before  the  year  is  out. 

4.  Then,  too,  another  reason: — unjust  opinions  will  per- 
meate the  mental  air  of  a  school  building  and  the  unfortunate 
children,  teachers  or  principal  are  unconsciously  conscious  of 
it  and  every  fault  becomes  aggravated  under^  its  subtle  effect. 
Is  this  too  metaphysical?  Ah!  but  there  may  be  more  truth 
in  thought-waves  than  is  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. — 
Primary  Education. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  OccasionaUy  a  teacher  wiU  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable, 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 

Whbn  you  send  **back*'  pay  for  TuE  Journal,  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

Thk  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  Is  Edited  by  Mhs.  Sasah  E   Tarnbt-Campbbll,  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School 


THE  A,  B,  C'S. 


Don't  worry  over  the  names  of  the  letters,  the  a,  b,  c's,  as 
we  call  them.  I  think  no  question  has  come  to  me  oftener 
than  this  one,  "How  and  when  shall  I  teach  the  a,  b,  c's?" 
and  I  say  again  don't  worry  over  these  letters. 

In  the  first  place,  a  child  might  learn  to  read  and  to  read 
^ell  without  ever  knowing  their  names  ;  but  they  are  a  con- 
venience and  a  helpful  one,  and  for  that  reason  they  should 
be  taught.  The  time  and  place  of  teaching  is  just  at  that 
point  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  speak  of  the  individual 
letters  or  to  refer  to  them  in  any  way. 

In  the  revised  First  Reader,  the  letter  a^  as  an  article,  is 
taught  in  lesson  1,  but  as  a  letter,  as  a  part  of  a  word,  it  is 
not  spoken  of  until  lesson  7.  If  the  work  is  done  as  slowly 
and  carefully  as  it  should  be  done  it  will  be  three  weeks, 
probably,  before  lesson  7  is  reached. 

In  lesson  7,  the  printed  words  hat  and  Nat  are  analyzed. 
The  children  are  first  led  to  give  the  three  parts  in  the  oral 
word.  They  are  then  told  that  the  first  part  of  the  printed 
word  (h)  stands  for  the  first  sound.  Here  it  becomes  con- 
venient to  know  the  name  of  this  first  part  and  if  the  children 
do  not  know  the  teacher  tells  them  its  name  is  h.  They  then 
may  speak  of  the  h  in  this  printed  word  as  standing  for  the 
(h)  sound.  Similar  work  is  done  with  the  second  and  third 
sounds  and  they  thus  learn  the  names  a  and/,  so  in  the 
analysis  of  this  one  word,  which  wiir  occupy  a  whole  recita- 
tion period,  they  learn  the  names  of  A,  a  and  /,  and  associate 
each  with  a  particular  form  and  sound. 

In  the  analysis  of  some  words,  only  one  new  letter  occurs, 
«o  in  these  cases  the  name  of  one  letter  only  is  learned  in  the 
one  recitation.  When  the  pupil  completes  the  first  part  of  the 
First  Reader,  he  has  learned  the  names  of  all  the  letters 
except  z  and  he  has  had  no  occasion  to  speak  of  this  letter — 
in  fact  he  has  not  had  a  word  with  z  in  it.  The  pupil  thus 
learns  the  names  of  the  letters  just  as  he  needs  to  speak  of 
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them  and  when  the  name  becomes  a  great  convei^ience,  and 
he  learns  so  few  at  one  time  that  he  never  confuses  them. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  NEW  WORDS. 


II.I.USTRATION. 


The  new  words  in  the  lists  at  the  head  of  the  lessons  in  the 
First  and  Second  Reader — how  and  when  shall  they  be 
taught  ? 

This  question  must  be  decided  from  the  inherent  nature  of 
reading  itself ;  it  must,  if  possible,  be  determined  by  the  read- 
ing act.  This  reading  act  is  the  act  of  gettijig  meaning  from 
written  or  printed  language ;  it  is  an  act  of  interpretation,  of 
looking  into  and  through  syfaibols  for  the  thought  they 
express.  In  the  interpretation  of  a  piece  of  statuary  the  sig- 
nificance of  any  part  is  seen  by  seeing  this  part  in  relation  to 
the  whole.  The  true  meaning  of  the  cherubs  in  the  Sistine 
Madonna  cannot  be  known  by  simply  knowing  what  cherubs 
are,  but  their  relation  to  the  great  thought  in  the  picture 
must  be  comprehended  before  their  real  significance  in  the 
picture  can  be  seen. 

So  in  reading,  the  real  true  definition  of  a  word  abstractly 
given  is  not  a  purpose  of  the  work,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  relation  to  the  thought  of  the  selection  is  the  idea 
the  reading  work  should  give,  and  usually,  the  best  place  to 
get  this  meaning  is  from  the  lesson  itself. 

While  all  this  is  true,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  m  the 
First  Reader,  while  some  of  the  words  are  entirely  new,  all 
the  rest  are  comparatively  new.  In  a  short  lesson  where  six 
or  eight  or  ten  words  are  wholly  new  and  the  rest  only  recently 
learned  (as  is  true  of  all  the  First  Reader  lessons)  the  work  is 
difiicult  and  the  course  to  be  pursued  must  be  different  from 
what  would  be  done  in  the  Second  and  Third  Readers. 

When  pupils  reach  the  Third  Reader,  and  are  really  ready 
for  the  grade,  they  are  able  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  lesson 
to  find  the  thought  embodied  for  their*  first  work,  and  their 
attention  need  not  and  should  not  be  called  to  the  new  words. 
The  great  body  of  words  is  so  familiar  and  the  thought  they 
suggest  so  readily  seen,  that  the  meaning  and  pronounciation 
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of  the  new  ones  is  very  frequently  suggested,  so  the  pupil  is 
able  to  get  the  thought  from  the  lesson  without  any  work 
upon  the  new  words  before  searching  the  lesson  for  the 
thought.  Before  leaving  the  lesson,  however,  or  before  read- 
ing it  orally,  the  teacher  should  make  sure  that  there  are  no 
words  which  the  pupils  cannot  pronounce  or  of  which  the 
meaning  in  this  lesson  is  not  clear. 

Such  a  course  can  be  followed  through  the  latter  part  of 
the  Second  Reader  (with  a  few  exceptions)  and  in  nearly  every 
case  in  the  Third ;  but  because  of  the  comparative  newness  of 
the  words  and  the  shortness  of  the  lesson  this  plan  cannot  be 
followed  in  the  First  Reader  and  not  often  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Second.  Much  more  attention  must  here  be  given  to  the 
formal  side  of  the  work. 

In  these  lessons  it  is  necessary  that  many  of  the  new  words 
be  taught  before  the  lesson  itself  is  attempted.  Enongh  of 
the  words  should  be  taught  before  attempting  to  read  the 
lesson  so  that  the  children  can  get  the  thought  even  if  some 
of  the  words  are  new. 

It  does  not  answer  the  question  as  to  what  ones  to  teach 
before  beginning  the  reading  of  the  lesson,  to  say,  for 
instance,  six  new  ones  are  enough  to  leave  and  proceed  to 
teach  the  first  and  second  columns  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number.  This  is  not  the  principle  on  which  the  decision 
should  be  made,  but  probably  this  may  be  more  clear  from  an 
illustration. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Lesson  /j,  J^age  7^,  First  Reader, 
The  new  words  are :    left,  Kate's,  shine,  that,  sister,  John, 

race,  running,  win. 

This  is  the  lesson.     1.     You  see  that  John  and  Kate  seem 

to  have  fine  fun. 

2.  They  are  running  a  race  to  the  fence. 

3.  See  how  Kate's  eyes  shine  !  I  think  she  is  going  to  win. 

4.  Look  out,  look  out,  John  I  or  you  will  be  left. 

5.  If  John  does  not  go  very  fast  his  little  sister  will  be  first. 
In  the  first  paragraph  that  and  Kate  are  new  words.    There 

is  almost  nothing  in  the  context  to  suggest  them.  At  this 
stage  these  two  new  opes  in  so  short  a  sentence  are  too  many 
and  the  word  Kate  is  readily  pronounced  without  special  aid. 
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This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  mi^ht  be  well  to  teach  the 
pronunciation  of  that  and  leave  Kate, 

In  the  second  paragraph,  running  and  race  are  new.  If  the 
pupils  know  runnings  race  will  be  suggested,  (run. a  race,) 
and  race  is  also  very  like  in  form  to  face^ — a  known  word. 
This  suggests  the  idea  that  if  running  be  known,  the  thought 
ought  to  be  gotten  without  special  work  on  race. 

In  paragraph  three,  shine^  and  win  are  new.  Kate's 
will  be  readily  recognized.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  either 
of  the  others  will  be  suggested  by  the  context;  but,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  a  child  ready  for  his  lesson  might  recognize  enough 
to  help  him  in  the  pronunciation  of  win  more  readily  than 
that  of  shine,  and  that  it  might  be  well  to  teach  shine  before 
reading  the  lesson  and  risk  leaving  win. 

In  paragraph  four  the  only  new  word  is  left.  No  word 
similar  to  this  has  been  used  in  any  preceding  lesson,  and, 
while  I  should  not  teach  it  before  taking  the  lesson,  but  trust 
to  the  lesson  to  suggest  the  word,  other  teachers  might  find 
it  best  in  every  regard  to  teach  it  alone  before  reading  the 
lesson. 

In  the  last  paragraph  the  new  word  is  sister,  which,  I  think, 
will  be  suggested  by  the  thought  in  the  paragraph  without 
any  previous  work  upon  the  word. 

So,  as  I  look  at  reading,  I  think  the  new  words  in  this  lesson, 
and  in  all  these  primary  lessons,  should  be  made  into  two 
groups— one  to  be  taught  before  attempting  to  read  it,  and  the 
other  to  be  gotten  from  the  sense  of  the  lesson,  the  latter  to 
be  re-enforced  by  the  form  of  the  word ;  for  instance,  when 
the  child  says  he  thinks  "this  new  word  is  race,  as  people  run 
races,"  he  should  be  asked  to  look  squarely  at  the  word 
and  see  if  it  seems  to  say  race.  This  should  be  done  in  every 
case  of  new  words.  It  shows  him  the  two  ways  of  deter- 
mining meaning — the  word  itself  and  the  context. 


If  I  owned  a  g"irl  who  had  no  desire  to  learn  anything-,  I  would  swap 
her  for  a  boy.  If  the  boy  had  no  desire  to  learn,  I  would  trade  him  off 
for  a  violin  or  a  Rockwood  vase.  You  could  get  something  out  of  a 
violin:  and  you  could  put  something  into  the  y^j^,— Charles  Dudley 
Warner. 
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THE    SCHOOL    ROOM. 

Condact^d  bj  Gborgb  F.  Bass. 


GRAMMAR. 


There  is  a  diflference  between  grammar  and  a  book  oa 
g-rammar;  just  as  much  difference  as  there  is  between  zoolog-y 
and  a  book  on  zoolog-y.  We  have  heard  of  people  who  wish 
to  burn  all  the  books  on  grammar  and  zoology.  We  do  not 
wish  to  do  this.  It  is  better  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  use 
the  books  in  studying  the  subjects.  The  books  are  a  means, 
and  not  an  end.  Pupils  are  prone  to  make  them  an  end,  and 
it  does  seem  that  teacher^  are  prone  to  allow  them  to  make 
them  an  end. 

The  science  teacher  tells  us  that  the  way  to  study  a  lobster 
is  to  get  a  lobster  and  study  Aimf  not  a  book  about  him.  So 
we  catch  a  lobster  and  observe  him.  We  learn  certain  attri- 
butes, (a,)  (b)  and  (c,)  that  belong  to  the  lobster.  Our  class- 
mate has  examined  another  individual  lobster  and  found  attri- 
butes (a,)  (b)  and  (c)  belonging tohis  lobster.  The  teacher  calls 
the  class  together,  when  it  is  found  by  comparing  notes  that 
nearly  all  have  found  attributes  (a,)  (b)  and  (c)  belonging  to  the 
lobster  that  each  has  examined.  The  inference  is  that  these 
are  general  attributes  of  the  lobster.  But  here  is  one  who. 
who  has  found  only  (a)  and  (b)  in  his  lobster.  Now  what  must 
be  done?  Refer  to  the  book  on  zoology?  No.  **Look  at  the 
lobster  again,"  says  the  teacher.  He  looks  but  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  finding  attribute  (c.)  What  then?  Does  some  pupil, 
say  that  my  book  says  all  lobsters  have  this  attribute?  If 
some  one  did  say  such  a  thing  the  student  with  the  specimen 
would  triumphantly  present  his  lobster.  No,  we  must  exam-< 
ine  the  specimen.  We  do  so,  and  show  the  doubter  that  he- 
has  not  looked  carefully.  The  attribute  that  we  have  denoted; 
by  (c)  is  pointed  out  to  him.  Now  we,  of  course,  are  glad  to- 
know  what  the  author  of  the  book  has  observed  in  regard  to- 
lobsters.  We  turn  to  the  chapter  on  this  interesting  animal.. 
We  find  in  it,  not  only  his  personal  observations  recorded,  but 
the  observations  of  many  other  persons  who  have  made  zoolo*- 
gy  alife  study.  They  have  all  found  the  attributes  (a,)  (b)  and 
(c)  and  several  others  that  we  failed  to  find.     Do  we  now  pro-. 
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ceed  to  commit  them  to  memory  in  order  to  '* stand  well"  in 
the  coming  '*test?"  Not  at  all.  The  testy  "test"  is  not 
troubling  us.  We  are  to  busy  studying  the  lobster  to  think 
about  the  test,  Texamination,  we  used  to  call  it.)  Our  author 
says  that  attribute  d  is  found  in  the  lobster.  We  catch  our 
lobster  and  ask  him  about  it.  Sure  enough,  there  it  is,  just 
where  our  author  said  we  would  find  it  I  We  are  delighted 
to  find  it  and  disgusted  that  we  did  not  see  it  before. 

Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  for  the  pupils  if  the 
teacher  had  said,  *'You  have  done  well,  but  one  of  the  most 
important  attributes  you  have  failed  to  see."  What  an 
examination  of  every  lobster  would  have  followed.  This  is 
one  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  true  teacher  is  better  than 
the  book  can  be. 

But  we  headed  this  article  ''Grammar."  The  subject  of 
grammar  is  just  as  real  as  the  lobster.  Before  one  could 
study  the  lobster,  he  must  have  the  lobster  presented  to  his 
intellect.  To  study  the  lobster  through  the  book  alone  would 
prove  futile.  The  same  is  true  of  grammar.  The  subject 
must  be  presented  to  the  intellect.  What  is  thesubject?  The 
ideas  and  thoughts  that  each  of  us  has.  We  cannot  examine 
these  until  we  are  able  'Ho  see  within."  It  is  a  process  of  in- 
trospection to  do  this.  A  child  is  not  able  to  do  this,  so  he 
should  not  be  asked  to  study  grammar.  He  cannot  study  his 
own  ideas  and  thoughts  and  the  process  of  mind  in  getting 
them. 

The  pupil  who  begins  grammar,  then,  should  be  led  to  cen- 
ter his  thought  not  in  the  book,  but  on  his  own  thinking. — 
The  teacher  might  mention  certain  objects  as  pencil,  house, 
tree,  star,  sun  etc.  Each  pupil  has  ideas  of  these  objects. 
Can  you  say  something  of  each?"  says  the  teacher.  A  variety 
of  sentences,  would  follow  if  the  teacher  wishes  them.  The 
pencil  is  ro\xn6.\  says  one.  Let  us  examine  this  thought," 
said  the  teacher.  This  thought  is  the  lobster  for  one  who 
gave  it.  Remember  now  that  it  is  the  thought  we  are  examin- 
ing and  not  its  expression.  The  thought  is  an  internal  some- 
thing but  the  expression  is  an  external,  tangible  something. 
Teacher. — What  did  you  think  about?  Pupil.  I  thought 
about  the  pencil.  T. — What  did  you  think  of  the  pencil? 
P. — I  thought  the  attribute  round  of  pencil.     T. — Had  you 
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the  lA^^speficil  and  round  in  your  mind?  P. — I  had.  T. — 
Did  you  see  that  the  idea  round  belonged  to  the  idea  pencil? 
P. — I  did.  T. — How  many  ideas  did  you  unite?  P. — Two. 
Then  how  many  elements  in  the  thought,  the  pencil  is  round! 
P.— Three. 

The  teacher  asked  whether  each  had  found  this  true  of  his 
thought.  There  were  some  who  had  not  found  it  true.  One 
pupil  said  that  in  his  thought  he  found  only  two  elements. 
"What  are  they?"  said  the  teacher.  The  reply  was  "My 
thought  is  **the  sun  shines.  One  idea  or  element  is  the  sun\ 
3,iiothQT  the  act  oy  shining^."  The  teacher  asked  him  if  he 
united  the  idea  of  shining  with  his  idea  of  the  sun.  He  re- 
plied that  he  did.  "Well,  then,"  said  the  teacher,"  is  not 
this  uniting  that  you  say  you  did  a  third  element  in  your 
thought? — "Yes,  but  we  have  only  one  word"  said  the  pupil. 
* 'True,"  said  the  teacher,  "but  we  are  not  now  discussing 
words.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  about  them  later. 
By  this  "lobster  plan"  the  pupils  were  led  to  see  that  these 
are  the  universal  elements  of*  the  thought. 

We  hope  to  discuss  the  expression  of  the  thought  at  an- 
other time. 


CHILD  STUDY. 


Much  is  said  now-a-days  about  studying  the  child.  With 
many  it  is  a  fad— but  it  is  a  good  fad.  No  one  has  a  better 
opportunity  to  study  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  old 
than  the  room-teacher.  The  teacher  of  a  country  school  has 
the  best  opportunity  because  he  meets  daily  pupils  of  all  ages 
from  six  years  to  eighteen  years.  We  take  it  that  the  term 
child^  as  here  used,  includes  all  who  attend  the  school  below 
the  high-school.  We  do  not  see  why  it  might  not  include  all 
who  are  studying  under  the  leadership  of  a  teacher.  We  do 
not  quite  see  why  the  teacher  in  the  high  school,  college  or 
university  should  not  study  the  "child"  he  is  supposed  to  lead 
into  higher  life.  We  do  not  need  to  go  to  a,  university  to 
study  the  child.  "But  what  will  this  child-study  amount  to?" 
says  some  teacher  who  is  very  busy  teaching  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  "busy  work,"  etc., 
etc.     This  is  a  fair  question.     The  results  may  not  be  easily 
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classified.     They   may  not   be   measurable.     They  may  not 
take  any  one  to  any  definite  point.     But  if   one  is  centering* 
his  attention  in  the  child  himself,  he  wi  1  soon  feel  that  the 
school  is  for  the  individual  child — it  must  do  something  for 
this  child.     When  the  teacher  becomes  acquainted  with  this 
child's   peculiarities   and   knows  child-nature  in   general,  he 
will  be  more  likely  to  do  something  for  him  than  he  would  if 
he  had  made  no  such  study.     The  teacher  who  studies  chil- 
dren will  stop  trying  to  teach  the  class  and  turn  his  attention 
to  the  individuals   that   make  the  class.     This   will  be  one 
grea;t  gain.     Again,  the  teacher  who  studies  the  child  thor- 
oughly will  cease  to  insult  children.     A  child  comes  in  tardy, 
and  the  teacher  begins  a  tirade  of  abuse  before  the  pupil  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  explain.       '*You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  for  coming  in  at  this  hour.     Go  to  the  principal 
immediately."     All   this  and  more  in  hearing  of  the  entire 
school.     How  would  any  grown  person   take  such  a  blast  as 
this  ?     A  study   of  the  child-side  would  do  away  with  such 
outrages.     This   is  only  one  illustration  of  the  bad  attitude 
the  teacher  often  has  toward  children,  even  in  the  high  school. 
Too  often  children  are  not  led.     They  are  driven.     They 
get  lessons  and  '*behave"  just  because  the  teacher  says  they 
must.     They  do  it  all  for  the  teacher.     We  hear  some  one  say» 
"Children  should  learn  the  lesson  of  obedience."    We  agree, 
but  there  are  other  lessons  to  learn.     We  do  not  think  much 
of  the  man  who  does  not  steal  our  horse  just  because  he  is 
afraid  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  serve  a  term  in  the  State 
prison  for  stealing  it.     He  obeys  the  law.     He  does  not  steal. 
But  we  like  him  not. 


DECIMALS. 


"How  shaU  I  begin  decimals?"— F.  L,, 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  subject 
and  in  the  learners. 

Decimals  are  much  like  integral  numbers  so  far  as  the 
expression  goes.  They  are  like  fractions,  in  fact,  are  a  par- 
ticular class  of  fractions. 

Do  the  pupils  you  have  to  teach  know  integral  and  frac- 
tional  numbers?      Yes.    Then    the  how   to  begin   is  plain. 
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Recall,  in  some  way,  their  knowledg-e  of  fractions  so  that  they 
will  see  this  particular  class  called  decimals,  e.g.,  >^,  ^,  >i. 
1-16.  What  part  of  a  half  is  a  fourth?  What  part  of  a 
fourth  is  an  eighth?  What  part  of  an  eighth  is  a  sixteenth? 
What  have  you  divided  by  each  time?  What  part  of  1-10  is 
1-100?  What  part  of  1-100  is  1-1000?  and  so  on.  By  what 
have  you  divided  each  time?  Write  111  where  all  may  seie  it, 
placing  the  period  after  it  as  you  write  it.  Call  up  tlie  fact 
that  the  left-hand  one  denotes  hundred,  that  the  next  denotes 
ten  and  the  next,  one.  What  part  of  one  hundred  is  one  ten? 
What  part  of  one  ten  is  one?  By  what  have  you  divided? 
Suppose  we  were  to  follow  this  suggestion  and  write  the 
figure  one  at  the  right  of  the  period.  What  would  it  repre- 
sent? One  tenth.  Suppose  we  were  to  write  another  one  at 
the  right  of  this,  what  would  it  represent?  "^  One-hundredth. 
Will  not  the  pupil  from  this  suggestive  work  be  able  to  write 
and  Xoread  decimals?  Will  he  not  be  able  to  add  and  subtract? 
But  what  about  multiplication  and  division?  Will  it  not  be 
both  pleasureable  and  profitable  for  him  to  **work  these  out?" 
But  must  the  teacher  refuse  to  help?  No.  To  help  is  what 
the  teacher  is  for,  but  avoid  doing  it  alL  Help.  Suggest. 
''Multiply  .1  by  .1"  says  the  teacher.  The  pupil  says  that  it 
is  easy  for  him  to  see  that  "once  one  is  one,"  but  he  is  not 
sure  whether  it  is  one-tenth  or  something  else.  The  teacher 
writes  the  following  on  the  board  .1=1-10  and  waits. 

"O,  I  seel"  says  the  pupil.  He  is  acquainted  with  this 
form.  It  has  suggested  to  him  the  fact  that  to  multiply  any 
number  by  one-tenth  is  to  take  one-tenth  of  it.  He  knows 
from  his  experience  away  back  yonder  in  the  primary  grades 
that  if  every  tenth  of  any  one  were  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts,  that  the  one  or  unit  would  be  divided  into  one  hundred 
equal  parts.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  consciously  said 
or  thought  all  this  in  this  form.  We  mean  that  he  knew  it 
and  what  the  teacher  did  caused  him  to  call  it  up  and  use  it. 
He  then  said,  "I  see  !"  and  wrote  .01.  A  few  examples,  easy 
ones,  thus  worked  out  will  enable  him  to  discover  a  rule  for 
multiplication  of  decimals.  Yes,  the  teacher  could  have  told 
him  the  rule  in  much  less  than  half  the  time,  but  the  discov- 
ering of  the  rule  is  worth  more  to  the  pupil  than  the  rule  is. 
We  are  trying  to  teach  the  pupil  with  the  rule. 
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OCTOBER  DAY  PROGRAM. 


(Decorate  the  school-room  with  g'olden-rod  and  corn.  By 
stripprng  back  the  husks*  of  a  dozen  or  more^ears  of  com,  and 
then  braiding*  the  husks  so  that  the  ears  fall|in  a  sort  of  fringe^ 
a  pfltetty  lambrequin  is  made  for  the  tops  of  the  windows 
Buckeyes  strung*  and  festooned  make  a  pretty  autumn  decora- 
tion. Several  string's  of  these  in  a  doorway  make  a  fine  por* 
ticre.) 

1.  Recitation. 

OCTOBER. 

The  golden  rod  is  yellow, 

The  corn  is  turning  brown; 
The  trees  in  apple  orchards 

With  fruit  are  bending  down; 
The  gentian's  bluest  fringes 

Are  curling  in  the  sun; 
In  dusty  pods  the  milkweed 

Its  hidden  silk  has  spun. 

The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest 

In  every  meadow  nook, 
And  asters  by  the  brookside 

Make  asters  in  the  brook. 
From  dewy  lanes  at  morning 

The  grape's  sweet  odors  rise; 
At  noon  the  roadsides  flutter 

With  yellow  butterflies. 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens, 

October  days  are  here, 
With  summer's  best  of  weather 

And  autumn's  best  of  cheer.       — Selected. 

2.  Recitation. 

"Now  you  will  change  your  robes  of  green. 

For  others  as  pretty  as  any  e'er  seen; 

They'll  be  made  of  red  and  gold. 

Come,  little  leaves,  come  one  and  all, 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  fall. 

Say  good-bye  to  the  trees  so  dear, 

This  is  the  Autumn  or  Fall  of  the  year." 
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3  Recitation. 

.      iGOLDEN^ROD. 

Here  tossing  my  plumes  at  the  top  of  the  stem, 
I  gather  the  sun  rays  to  give  them  again. 

High  over  the  grasses  I  wave  and  I  nod 
And  bend,  and  they  call  me  the  Golden-rod. 

When  the  fairies  are  out  in  the  clear  moonlight 
I  stand  as  sentinel  all  the  long  night. 

To  guard  the  meadow  and  hill  and  lane 
And  warm  them  when  daybreak  is  coming  again. 

The  two.tallest  elves  of  the  gay  fairy  band 

Climb  to  the  top  of  my  stem,  where  they  stand 
To  look  toward  the  east  for  the  first  sign  of  day; 

Then  they  call  to  the  dancers  and  all  haste  away. 
Their  light,  gentle  weight  just  arches  my  stem 

At  the  very  tip-top,  and  that's  why  I  bend. 
That,  and  whispering  down  to  fhe  grasses. 

To  tell  them  of  every  bright  thing  that  passes. 

I  can  only  tell  them  of  things  that  are  bright, 
For  they're  all  I  know,  the  sun  and  his  light. 
The  beautiful  rainbow,  the  moon  soft  and  mellow, 
And  the  glittering  stars  of  golden  yellow. 

—  W.  S.  in  Child' Garden. 

4  Recitation. 

THE  GOSSIP  OF  THE  NUTS. 

Said  the  Shagbark  to  the  Chestnut 

^*Is  it  time  to  leave  the  burr?" 
*'I  don't  know,"  replied  the  Chestnut 

''There's  Hazel  Nut ask  her. 

'*I  don't  dare  to  pop  my  nose  out. 
Till  Jack  Frost  unlocks  the  door, 

Besides,  I'm  in  no  hurry 
To  increase  the  squirrel's  store. 

A  telegram  from  Peanut  says 

That  she  is  on  the  way; 
And  the  Pecan  Nuts  are  ripening, 

In  Texas,  so  they  say." 
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5.  Reading. 

Fall!  How  eloquent  the  word!  The  flowers  fall  in  the 
g-ardens,  the  fruits  fall  in  the  orchards,  the  nuts  fall  in  the 
woods,  the  stars  fall  in  the  sky,  the  rain  falls  from  the  clouds, 
the  mercury  falls  in  the  tubes,  the  leaves  fall  everywhere  and 

The  wind  is  sig-hing  round  the  corners,  moaning  over  the 
thresholds,  singing  at  the  windows,  roaring  over  the  chimney- 
tops  and  harping  through  the  forests. 

The  gray  clouds  look  angry  and  sullen.  The  great,  heavy 
drops,  come  driving  against  the  window-panes;  the  cattle 
stand  in  the  fields,  with  the  wind  astern;  the  sheep  gather 
under  the  lee  of  the  barn.  *  *  ♦  The  black-birds,  a  rabble 
rout,  hold  high  council  of  flight  on  a  dry  elm  in  the  meadow; 
there  is  a  twitter,  and  a  flutter,  and  a  great  acclamation. 
Up  go  the  swallows  in  a  cloud;  away  ride  the  sparrows  on 
a  billowy  air.  The  robin  and  his  wife  hear  the  sound  of 
wings  in  the  thicket  and  go  too.  The  owl  looks  out  from 
his  hollow  tree  and  gathers  still  closer,  his  russet  muffler 
about  his  ears. 

It  is  the  Saturday  night  of  Nature  and  the  Year.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done;  everything  is  packed  up;  the  ward- 
robe of  Spring  and  Summer  is  all  folded  away  in  those  little 
russet  and  rude  cases  and  laid  away  here  and  there,  some  in 
the  earth  and  some  in  the  water  and  some  flung  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  winds  and  lost  as  we  say.  So  the  smiling, 
dying  year  is  getting  ready  to  depart. — Benj\  F,  Taylor. 

6.  Recitation. 

HOW  MARIGOLDS  HAPPENED  TO  BE. 
Dame  Nature  years  and  years  ago. 

Sat  resting  in  a  shady  bower, 
And  looked  into  a  cottage  yard 

Without  the  grace  of  one  wee  flower, 
To  thank  for  light  the  sweet  blue  skies 
And  bless  the  children's  longing  eyes. 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hands, 

And  took  her  glasses  off  to  think; 
''Sunshine  there  is  to  spare,"  she  said. 

And  dew  enough  for  all  to  drink. 
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If  there  were  many  blossoms  more 
To  grow  upon  earth's  green  floor." 
Then  rising  quickly  from  her  seat 

She  plucked  beneath  the  cottage  eaves 
The  sunbeams  that  were  wasted  there, 

And  bound  them  into  tiny  sheaves, 
Tied  them  with  dainty  bands  of  green, 
And  then  on  small  stems  scarcely  seen, 
Set  them  beside  the  cottage  door, 

Beneath  the  wall,  and  by  the  gate, 
And  when  the  morning  came  that  way 

It  found  them  all  in  golden  state, 
Gay  blossoms  lifted  toward  the  sky, 
And  nodding  to  a  butterfly. 
The  dew  was  on  their  shining  heads. 

Just  ruffled  by  the  laughing  breeze; 
The  children  danced  and  clapped  their  hands; 

Out  from  the  corn-flowers  flew  the  bees. 
All  summer  breathed  in  their  rich  folds. 
And  people  called  them  marigolds. — Sf/san  Hartley, 

7.     Recitation. 

MAIZE  FOR  THE  NATION'S  EMBLEM. 
Upon  a  hundred  thousand  plains 

Its  banners  rustled  in  the  breeze. 
O'er  all  the  nation's  wide  domains, 

From  coast  to  coast  betwixt  the  seas. 
It  storms  the  hills  and  fills  the  vales, 

It  marches  like  an  army  grand. 
The  continent  its  presence  hails. 

Its  beauty  brightens  all  the  land. 
Far  back  through  histor3''s  shadowy  page 

It  shines,  a  power  of  boundless  good, 
The  people's  prop  from  age  to  age. 

The  one  unfailing  wealth  of  food. 
God's  gift  to  the  New  World's  great  need. 

That  helps  to  build  the  nation's  strength. 
Up  through  beginnings  rude  to  lead 

A  higher  race  of  men  at  length. 
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How  straig-ht  and  tall  and  stately  stand 

Its  serried  stalks  upright  and  strong"! 
How  nobly  are  its  outlines  planned! 

What  grace  and  charm  to  it  belong! 
What  splendid  curves  in  rustling  leaves! 

What  richness  in  its  close-set  gold! 
What  largess  in  its  clustered  sheaves, 

New  every  year,  though  ages  old! 
America,  from  thy  broad  breast 

It  sprang,  beneficent  and  bright, 
Of  all  the  gifts  from  heaven  the  best. 

For  the  world's  succor  and  delight. 
Then  do  it  honor,  give  it  praise! 

A  noble  emblem  should  be  ours:  - 
Upon  thy  fair  shield  set  thy  Maize, 

More  glorious  than  a  myriad  flowers. 
And  let  the  states  their  garlands  bring, 

Each  its  own  lovely  blossom  sign; 
But  leading  all,  let  Maize  be  king. 

Holding  its  place  by  right  divine. 

-  Ccliii  Thaxicr,  in  Nczv  England  Magazine 

8.     To  be  printed  or  written  on  the  blackboard. 
**The""golden-rod  is  blooming  now. 

The  corn  is  turning  brown; 
The  apples  in  the  orchard, 

With  weight  are  bending  down." 


EDITORIAL. 


"Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 
And  lifts  us  unawares 
*  Out  of  all  meaner  cares.'* 

The  Indianapolis  schools  have  opened  unusually  full,  there  being  al- 
ready enrolled  more  than  16,000  pupils. 
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Thk  Cosmopolitan^  an  educational  paper  published  the  past  three  or 
four  years  at  EJvansville,  has  "turned  its  toes  to  the  daisies."  Bro.  Graff 
has  our  sympathy  and  condolence.  This  furnishes  another  proof  that 
it  is  a  great  deal  /easier  to  "start"  a  paper  than  it  is  to  "make  it  go.'* 

The  September  issue  of  the  Journai,,  although  several  hundred 
larger  than  usual,  was  entirely  exhausted  long  before  the  demand 
for  it  was  supplied.  Notwithstanding  the  hard  times,  the  Journal's 
list  of  subscribers  is  larger  than  for  many  years.  If  those  who  do  not 
care  to  keep  a  file  of  the  Journai,  will  return  the  September  number  in 
good  condition  we  will  be  glad  to  extend  their  time  one  mouth.  This 
will  enable  us  to  supply  the  demand  of  those  who  wish  to  keep  an  un- 
broken file. 


NOT  A  BAD   IDEA. 


The  State  Superintendent  of  Michigan,  in  order  to  get  the  teacher's 
view  of  teachers'  institutes  and  the  manner  of  their  conduct,  has  form- 
ulated nineteen  questions  and  sent  to  teachers  all  over  the  state,  asking 
for  specific  answers  and  promising  that  these  answers  shall  be  strictly 
confidential. 

The  first  five  questions  bear  upon  the  work  and  efficiency  of  commis- 
sioner, (corresponding  to  our  county  superintendent.)  The  remainder 
refer  to  the  work  of  the  instructors  and  lecturers.  Tne  superintendent 
wishes  to  secure  information  and  suggestions  that  will  enable  him  to 
better  direct  the  work  done  in  the  institutes. 


REMOVAI,  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  TO   INDIANAPOLIS. 


Much  has  been  said  recently  in  the  papers  abou'  removing  the  State 
University  to  Indianapolis.  Those  favoring  the  movement  urge  the 
central  location  and  easy  accessibility  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  but 
more  especially  the  increased  advantages  afforded  by  a  large  city, 
specially  to  the  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  They  claim  that 
more  room  is  demanded  for  the  insane  of  the  state  and  that  the  present 
buildings  can  be  utilized  for  a  hospital  and  need  not  be  lost. 

The  JouRNAi,  admits  the  force  of  these  arguments  but  can  think  of 
reasons  why  the  removal  is  not  likely  to  be  made.  In  short,  it  does  not 
believe  that  the  people  of  Bloomington  need  lie  awake  of  nights  lest 
they  should  lose  their  University. 


LICK  UNIVERSITY  TO  BE  OUTDONE. 

Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  is  to  have  the  world's  largest  lens.  The 
Lick  University  has  now  the  largest  in  use,  but  it  is  only  thirty-six  lach- 
es, though  the  world  has  looked  upon  it  as  a  wonder.  The  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory of  the  Chicago  University  is  having  a  glass  ground  of  a  dia- 
meter of  forty-two  inches,  which  will  eclipse  the  Lick  lens  by  six  inch- 
es, though  itself  will  be  beaten  by  eight  inches.  The  cost  of  the  lens 
is  very  great,  that  of  the  Naval  Observatory    Washington  twenty-six 
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inches,  having  cost  $46,000,  and  that  of  the  Lick  Observaiorjr$52,000, 
The  lens  for  Allegheny  will  cost  considerably  more  than  the  last 
named.  Great  and  surprising  results  will  doubtless  come  from  the  use 
of  these  higher  power  glasses.  Several  years  must  elapse  before  the 
Allegheny  glass  can  be  in  readiness  for  use,  three  years  having  been 
required  to  produce  the  L/ick  lens. — Ex, 


LELAND  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

The  newspapers  have  recently  contained  varying  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  financial  condition  of  Ireland  Stanford  University.  From 
the  fact  that  suit  had  been  brought  against  Mr.  Stanford's  estate  the 
inference  was  made  that  the  whole  estate  including  the  present  endow- 
ment was  in  danger. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  the  present  large  endowment  is  not  in- 
volved at  all;  and  that  the  whole  sum  sued  for  is  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  estate.  No  distribution  of  the  estate  however  can  be  made  and 
Mrs.  Stanford  cannot  control  it  till  this  suit  is  disposed  of. 

Mrs.  Stanford  has  recently  stated  that  all  of  her  property  and  all  of 
the  estate  willed  to  her  by  Senator  Stanford  is  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  comparatively  small  bequests  to  go  to  the  university,  and  that 
when  the  estate  comes  into  her  private  possession  it  will  be  used  for 
the  university  during  her  life,  as  it  will  be  after  her  death.  There  is 
an  ample  income  to  keep  the  university  going  at  its  present  cost  of 
about  $200,000  a  year.  The  estate,  of  which  she  is  executrix,  was  ap- 
praised at  $17,000,000.  This  includes  the  bequests  of  $2,500,000  to  the 
university,  and  that  of  $300,000  to  Thomas  Walter  Stanford,  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  has  been  turned  over  to  the   university  by  Mr.  Stanford. 

The  university,  however,  can  get  nothing  from  these  bequests  until 
the  distribution  is  made.  As  soon  as  distribution  is  effected  the  Stan- 
ford University  will  at  once  have  added  to  its  available  income  the  in- 
come of  $17,000,000.  It  will,  from  time  to  time,  have  practically  the  in- 
come of  the  entire  Stanford  fortune,  which  in  times  of  ordinary  pros- 
perity, would  exceed,  it  is  stated,  $1,500,000  a  year.  Its  income  will  be 
thrice  that  of  Harvard,  the  richest  of  American  universities,  and  great- 
er than  that  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 


THE  SCHOOL  EXCURSION. 


We  copy  in  the  Journai,  this  month  Dr.  Rice's  account  of  the  Ander- 
son excursion,  together  with  his  comments  and  suggestions.  It  is  full 
of  valuable  suggestions  and  should  be  read  by  all.  It  is  valuable  be- 
cause it  suggests  a  new  form  of  instruction.  While  not  many  will  be 
abl^  to  take  long  excursions  on  account  of  the  cost,  hundreds  can  take 
short  trips  that  will  be  full  of  interest  and  profit. 

W.  S.  Almond,  superintendent  of  the  Delphi  schools,  says  that  three 
years  ago,  when  he  was  superintendent  at  Salem,  he  organized  a  school 
excursion  somewhat  on  Dr.  Rice's  plan.     The  following  extract  from 
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Mr.  Alinozid*s  letter  will  show  to  what  extent  he  had  thought  out  and 
planned  his  work  in  this  line  of  instruction: 

**In  the  excursion  undertaken  with  my  pupils  and  teachers  we  were 
accompanied  by  a  regular  physician  who  looked  after  the  health  of  the 
party.  The  distance,  more  than  1200  miles,  was  traversed  without  a 
break  or  accident.  The  time  occupied  was  seven  days  and  the  entire 
cost  to  each  less  than  $20. 

*  leaving  L/Ouisville  we  had  a  ride  of  ISO  miles  on  the  beautiful  Ohio 
River,  reaching  Cincinnati  early  in  the  morning.  We  spent  almost  the 
entire  day  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Taking  a  sleeper  from  Cincin- 
nati we  were  at  Niagara  early  the  next  morning,  where  we  spent  nearly 
three  days  viewing  every  point  of  interest,  members  of  the  party 
tramping  up  and  down  on  both  the  Canadian  and  American  sides  of 
the  river.  Crossing  the  lake  we  spent  one  day  in  Toronto,  where,  under 
the  direction  of  a  careful  guide,  we  used  the  time  to  the  best  advantage^ 

"During  the  entire  trip  the  pupils  were  under  as  perfect  control  as  at 
any  time  in  a  school  session.  In  fact,  the  guide  in  Toronto  said  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  a  party  of  twenty-four  persons  moving 
in  such  perfect  accord.  It  is  very  probable  we  had  an  exceptionally 
good  class  together.  The  trip  in  all  of  its  details  was  not  planned  care- 
fully and  hence  the  utmost  good  was  not  derived.  That  its  educative 
value  was  great  and  that  it  was  thoroughly  enjoyable,  all  will  admit." 


OPENING  OF  THE  INDIANAPOUS  SCHOOLS. 


On  the  Saturday  before  the  opening  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  the 
more  than  four  hundred  teachers  that  make  up  the  corps,  met  to  greet 
their  new  superintendent,  David  K.  Goss.  After  some  preliminary  ex- 
ercises the  president  of  the  School  Board  introduced  Mr.  Goss,  who 
spoke  as  follows: 

**The  educational  evolution  of  this  city  has  been  a  process  whose 
broad  outlines  have  been  not  unfamiliar  even  to  us  who  were  not  of  it^ 
to  you  by  whom  and  out  of  whom  this  school  system  has  grown  it  is  al- 
most sacred.  The  organization  of  public  edacation  here,  like  any  pop- 
ular institution  among  a  civilized  people,  is  highly  complex  in  its  rela- 
tions and  extremely  delicate  in  its  adjustments.  This  institution,  like 
all  others  that  have  vitality  and  lease  of  life,  is  neither  the  invention 
of  any  one  man  nor  the  product  of  a  handicraft,  but  the  embodiment  of 
the  common  life  and  wisdom  of  a  remarkable  community  for  more  than 
a  generation. 

"Undoing  such  an  institution  for  the  mere  sake  of  change,  or 
meddling  with  it  because  one  is  *new*  and  therefore  expected  *to  do 
something,'  would  be  foolish,  or  disastrous,  or  both.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  announce  programmes  after  we  have  taken  counsel  together, 
after  we  have  familiarized  ourselves  with  what  we  have  to  deal.  The 
reforming  of  things  that  are  not  first  understood  is  a  vice  of  the  age, 
and  betrays  a  lack  of  both  insight  and  reverence.  Until  the  path  of 
the  forward  movement  becomes  apparent,  we  have  but  one  clear  duty 
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to  perform,  to  tnaintain  the  standards  of  scholarship  and  efficiency;  to 
set  our  faces  hard  ag-ainst  the  forces  which  in  all  our  communities 
work  for  the  disinteg-ration  and  dishonor  o  every  institution;  to  let  all 
know  that  preferment  and  place  follow  preparation  and  not  importun- 
ity. For  in  general  it  is  true  that  wherever  there  has  been  failure  in 
American  institutions  the  cause  is  to  be  song-ht  in  the  lack  of  integ-rity 
in  administration,  rather  than  in  any  incompleteness  of  scheme.  Our 
governments  are  now  standing  face  to  face  with  the  question  whether 
the  public  shall  assume  control  and  ownership  of  vast  concerns  hither- 
to in  private  hands.  But  this  question  resolves  itself  into  the  simple 
one,  '*Can  we  trust  the  public  administration?*' 

"You  people  of  these  city  schools  know  and  have  felt  the  forces  of 
reaction.  Because  you  have  resisted  them  the  reputation  of  these 
schools  has  filled  the  country.  I  hope  that  the  new  administration 
may  as  much  deserve  that  earnest  and  continual  support  which  you 
have  so  freely  accorded  my  predecessor.  This  is  all  of  our  programme. 
The  onl>  promise  to  be  made  is  that  personal  relations  shall  be  sacri- 
ficed whenever  they  run  counter  to  the  interests  of  the  public  adminis- 
tration." 

After  reading  the  above  Mr.  Goss  spoke  extemporaneously,  for  some 
time  of  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  school  laws  of  (Ger- 
many and  made  comparisons  with  those  found  in  this  country  and  this 
state. 


DUTIES  OF  A  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  duties  of  a  superintendent  naturally  divide  into  two  parts.  First, 
the  superintendent  must  do  the  general  managing,  such  as  settling 
difficulties  between  parents  and  teachers,  and  between  teachers  and 
pupils,  promoting  pupils,  looking  after  the  school  supplies  and  their 
distribution,  seeing  that  the  janitors  do  their  work  faithfully,  making 
out  and  receiving  reports  and  a  hundred  other  things  not  necessary  to 
mention. 

These  formal  and  external  things  too  often  absorb  the  superintend- 
ent's entire  time  and  thought  and  leave  no  room  for  what  ought  to  be 
his  main  work.  The  other  part  and  the  most  vital  part  of  the  super- 
intendent's work  lies  in  the  field  of  instruction. 

The  entire  school  machinery,  including  buildings,  books,  supplies, 
superintendents,  teachers  and  all,  are  of  no  use,  if  the  instruction 
fails.  In  short  the  school  exists  for  the  child.  Then  the  great  prob- 
lem is  how  to  make  the  instruction  most  effective.  The  superintend- 
ent, of  course,  can  only  work  through  his  teachers,  and  unless  he  can 
direct,  suggest,  instruct  and  inspire  them,  he  is  only  doing  half  his 
work,  and  the  less  important  half  at  that.  There  are  ten  superintend- 
ents who  can  "manage"  things,  and  keep  the  "machinery"  running 
smoothly,  to  where  there  is  one  that  can  give  real  help  in  the  best 
methods  of  instruction.  In  order  to  do  the  best  for  the  children  the 
teacher  must  know  the  best  and  feel  the  best,   and   do  the  best.    Real 
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instruction  is  not  a  mechanical  process  that  can  be  imposed  from  with- 
out; it  is  an  evolution,  a  g-rowth,  that  can  only  be  achieved  by  one  who 
understands  the  processes  of  mind-g-rowth  and  has  a  real  interest  in 
and  sympathy  with  child  life. 

Teachers'  meeting-s  should  be  held  reg-ularly  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing these  vital  processes,  and  the  superintendent  should  be  the  leader. 
The  superintendent  who  cannot  lead  in  these  studies  is  unable  to  per- 
form the  most  important  duty  connected  with  his  office. 

The  writer  heard  a  teacher  from  a  city  of  more  than  five  thousand 
population  say: 

**We  never  have  teachers'  meetings  and  in  the  past  two  years  our 
superintendent  has  never  made  a  suggestion  to  me  in  reg-ard  to  the  in- 
struction side  of  my  work."  This  is  certainly  a  severe  criticism  on  the 
superintendent.  A  superintendent  who  spends  all  his  time  with  the 
machinery  of  his  schools— it  matters  not  how  smoothly  this  machinery 
may  run,  or  how  popular  the  superintendent  may  be— fails  absolutely 
in  the  most  important  function  of  his  office. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  superintendents  who  are  students, 
and  who  can  superintend  not  only  the  outside  of  the  school  work,  but 
the  inside  also. 


LEWIS   H.  JONES  IN  CLEVELAND. 


Superintendent  Jones,  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  took  formal  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  Septem- 
ber 8,  and  was  introduced  to  the  one  thousand  teachers  by  school  direc- 
tor Sargent.  The  teachers,  who  had  listened  to  an  ad  Jress  from  him 
on  a  former  occasion  in  Cleveland,  applauded  him  warmly.  After 
stating  his  pleasure  at  being  at  the  head  of  the  Cleveland  schools  and 
his  determination  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  work,  Mr.  Jones  made 
an  address  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 

**Thisoccision  seems  a  fitting  one  at  which  to  make  some  little 
statement  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  out  and  con- 
duct the  work  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools.  Such  statement  is 
necessary  to  the  end  that  there  be  a  clear  understanding  among  us, 
leading  to  united  effort  and  harmonious  action.  The  most  hopeless 
waste  in  the  world  is  the  waste  of  honest  effort.  The  competitive 
struRTgle  almost  everywhere  visible  in  the  d  imain  of  natu-e,  as  well  as 
in  the  domain  of  man,  doubtless  has  its  value,  resulting  in  a  rude, 
blind  way,  in  the  final  survival  of  the  fittest;  but  co-operation  is  a  still 
higher  principle,  resulting  in  making  more  things  fit  to  survive.  And 
when  we  rise  from  mere  nature  into  the  domain  of  spirit  the  highest 
ends  of  life  are  to  be  reached  only  through  friendly  co-operation.  But  if 
this  unity  of  action  is  to  be  of  the  best  kind  it  must  result  from  intelli- 
gent choice  by  the  individual  members  of  the  teaching  force,  rather 
than  from  arbitrary  dictation  by  the  superintendent.  The  work  of 
teaching  is  of  such  delicate  nature,  involves  so  much  of  the  spiritual, 
that  it  is  rarely  well  done  by  the  one  who  works  under  arbitrary  direc- 
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tion.  It  is  the  teacher  whose  soul  is  in  it,  other  thing's  being-  eqnal, 
that  succeeds  best.  The  teacher  must  feel  that  she  is  allowed  to  do 
her  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  her  self-respect.  To  this  end 
each  teacher  must  have  her  interest  enlisted,  h?r  intelligence  respect- 
ed and  cultivated,  her  reason  convinced,  an<l  then  last,but  not  least,  she 
must  be  held  to  do  the  best  she  can  —employing*  her  best  self,  using  her 
highest  capabilities  and  exercising*  highest  measures  of  common  sense. 
The  golden  rule  of  improvement  is  to  work  up  to  the  limit  of  present 
capability.  Capability  itself  will  then  grow  at  a  marvelously  rapid  rate 
The  school  exists  for  the  pupil,  and  not  for  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
teaches  that  the  pupil  may  learn.  The  first  outcome  of  learning  is 
scholarship,  but  the  highest  is  conduct.  No  pupil  has  really  learned 
his  lesson  till  it  has  touched  his  intellect,  and  his  feelings,  and  his  will, 
and  has  been  transformed  by  training  into  habitual  tendency  toward 
right  conduct.  It  is  to  be  our  arduous  attempt,  then  to  teach  conduct 
as  a  practical  part  of  school  work,  and  to  reduce  arbitrary  govern- 
ment to  as  small  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  teacher's  work.  It  is  poss- 
ible that  a  teacher  may  have  to  give  attention  at  first  directlj'  to  con- 
duct. She  may  have  to  govern  for  a  while  by  arbitrary  methods  in  order 
to  get  the  conditions  for  true  teaching.  But  she  can  soon  change  this 
order  of  procedure;  and  her  real  success  is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  self-control  which  she  finally  induces  in  those  who  at  first  mu-t  be 
controlled  from  withou'.  Muncipal  government  is  the  great  political 
question  of  the  age.  Its  difficulties  come  largely  from  a  class  of  per- 
sons, some  of  them  foreigners,  who  have  never  been  taught  to  control 
themselves  in  the  interests  of  a  higher  life,  but  have  been  accustomed 
to  restraint  only  from  without.  The  money  paid  to  the  teacher  is 
partially  squandered  if  it  does  not  result  in  a  higher  and  more  self-re- 
specting-grade  of  citizenship  in  the  pupils." 


QUESTiONS    AND    ANSWERS. 


state  board  QUES  nONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

Science  ok  Education. — 1.  Discuss  sympathy  as  a  necessary  element 
or  accompaniment  of  a  good  school,  showing  its  importance  in  both 
instruction  and  discipline ;  also,  distinguishing,  so  far  as  may  be  the 
various  phases  of  the  feeling  as  related  to  schcK^l  work — as  sympathy 
among  pupils,  sympathy  of  pupils  with  teacher,  sympathy  of  teacher 
with  pupils ;  or  discuss  the  subject  of  Apperception  as  a  necessary 
accompaniment   of  good  instruction. 

Physioi^ogy. — 1.  Describe  in  brief  the  peripheral  nervous  system 
and  its  functions. 

2.  Describe  the  alimentary  canal,  and  explain  the  functions  of  the 
various  parts.     Give  a  full  discussion  of  {I)  or  {2.) 

Reading.— ^'Frugality  may  be  termed  the  Daughter  of  Prudence* 
the   Sister   oi  Temperance,   and   the   Parent  of    Liberty.     He   that  is 
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Kxtravag-ant  will  quickly  become  poor,  and  Poverty  will  enforce  depend- 
ence and  invite  corruption. — Dr,  Samuel  Johnson. 

1.  What  is  Frug-ality  ?  10 

2.  How  can  it  be  called  the  **Daug"hter  of  Prudence  ?  10 

3.  How  the  Sister  of  Temperance  ?  10 

4.  Or  how  the  Parent  of  Liberty  ?  10 

5.  Why  should  these  words  be  printed  with  capitals  ?  10 

6.  Why  will  the  Extravag^ant  quickly  become  poor  ?  10 

7.  How  does  Poverty  enforce  dependence  ?  10 

8.  Why  does  it  invite  corruption  ?  '  10 

9.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  above  quotation  ?  10 

10.  Name  a  g-reat  work  of  his  which  made  him  celebrated  through- 
out the  world  of  literature.  10 

Engush  Gkammak. — 1.  O,  brother,  I  have  seen  the  yew  tree  smoke, 
spring  after  spring,  for  half  a  hundred  years.     Analyze  this  sentence. 

2.  Give  the  use  in  the  sentence  of  the  words  in  italics. 

3.  What  is  an  adjective  pronoun  ?  Give  three  sentences  containing- 
adjective  pronouns  and  underscore  the  words  so  used. 

4.  How  would  you  lead  a  class  to  see  the  difference  between  an 
adjective  and  an  adverb  ? 

5.  What  classes  of  adjectives  will  admit  of  comparison  ?  Why  will 
they  ?    Illustrate. 

6.  Correct,  g-iving  the  reasons :  All  the  girls  had  gone  except  her 
and  I. 

7.  When  should  a  collective  noun  take  a  plural  verb  and  when  a 
singular,  if  the  noun  is  subject  ?     Give  an  example  of  each. 

8.  What  is  a  subordinate  expression?  How  does  it  differ  from 
co-ordinate  expression  ? 

9.  Are  the  italitized  expressions  verbs  in  the  passive  voice  ?  Give 
reasons  for  your  opinion  : 

(a)  Hercules  was  asked  by  Atlas  if  he  would  hold  the  earth  for  him. 

(b)  My  dress  was  finished  and  ready  for  me. 

10.  Point  out  the  adverbial  modifiers  in  the  following  and  state  what 
adverbial  ideas  they  express : 

(a)  We  silently 'gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 

(b)  And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

Geography. — 1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States.  Locate 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  Omaha,  Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee,  Denver,  Olympia. 

2.  In  the  study  of  Geography  in  the  common  schools  which  should 
receive  more  attention,  the  physical  or  political  geography  of  a  country  ? 
Why? 

3.  Name  five  large  American  cities  not  located  on  navigable  waters. 

4.  What  effect  have  the  Andes  Mountains  upon  the  climate  of  Brazil  ? 

5.  How  can  you  account  for  the  density  of  population  of  China? 
Why  is  it  more  densely  populated  than  western  Europe  ? 

6.  Give  the  political  boundaries  of  Argentine  Republic.  Of  the 
Russian  Empire. 
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7.  How  is  the  climate  of  Asia  influenced  by  its  mountain  dis* 
tribution  ? 

8.  Name  the  three  most  important  cities  on  the  Mediterranean,  or  its 
inlets,  from  a  political  standpoint.    Give  reasons. 

9.  I^ocate  Borneo,  Java,  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  Madagascar. 

10.  Bound  Arabia.  What  is  the  form  of  government  and  religion  ? 
Of  what  commercial  imi>ortance  ? 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  Describe  the  money  of  the  Indians  at  time  of  the 
first  settlements  of  America.  Thjeir  "totems."  Their  religion.  Their 
general  character. 

2.  By  what  nation  was  New  York  first  settled  ?  Upon  what  did  they 
base  their  claim  to  the  country  ?    Where  did  they  settle  ? 

3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  naming 
the  imi>ortant  public  events  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part. 

4.  What  was  the  condition  of  American  States  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  ? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the.  introduction  of  railroads  into  the  Unite<f 
States.     Give  a  description  of  the  cars  and  locomotives  first  used. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  the  Civil  War. 

7.  Give  the  principal  events  of  Hayes'  administration. 

Juuus  CiESAR. — {Answer  any  six.)  1.  Explain,  briefly,  the  nature  of 
the  drama  as  a  form  of  literature. 

2.  Name  three  or  more  English  dramatists,  and  tell  at  about  what 
period  they  lived. 

3.  What  are  considered  some  of  the  principal  excellences  of  Shake- 
speare as  a  dramatist  ? 

4.  On  what  great  historical  event  is  the  drama  of  "Julius  Caesar*^ 
based  ?    Give  the  date  of  this  event. 

5.  Name  the  leading  characters  in  the  conspiracy ;  also  the  leading 
characters  constituting  the  Caesarean  party. 

6.  In  scene  I,  Act  1,  the  pun  is  frequently  used  ?  By  what  person  is 
it  used  ?    What  is  the  nature  of  the  pun  ? 

7.  Show  that  this  scene  exhibits  the  Roman  populace  as  inconsistent 
and  fickle. 

8.  Flavins — 

"These  growing  feathers  plucked  from  Caesar's  wing 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch, 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  vservile  fearfulness." 
What  qualities  of  character  does  Flavius  here  by  implication  impute 
to  C<esar  ? 

9.  By  what  means  does  Cassius  seek  to  plant  the  idea  of  conspiracy 
in  Brutus'  mind  ? 

10.  Cassius — 

"There  was  a  Brutus  that  would  have  brooked 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome 
As  easily  as  a  king.'' 
Show  what  motive  Cassius  here  seeks  to  excite  in  Brutus. 
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Arithmetic. — 1.  What  are  the  fundamental  processes  of  Arithmetic  ? 
With  what  does  Arithmetic  really  deal  ? 

2.  What  ideas  should  be  developed  by  the  first 'Arithmetic  lessons? 
How? 

3.  Express  as  a  decimal — 

2)4X^^-^X3M 

4.  A  merchant  sold  at  a  loss  of  6%,  losing*  $12.48.  He  reinvested  and 
sold  at  a  gAin  of  B%.  Did  he  lose  or  gain  in  the  two  transactions  ? 
Analyze. 

5.  How  many  sq.  ft.  on  the  surface  of  a  stone  6  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide, 
lyi  ft.  thick  ? 

6.  How  must  clothe  costingf  $3.50  per  yard  be  marked  that  a  merchant 
may  deduct  15%  from  the  marked  price  and  still  make  15%  ? 

7.  What  will  it  cost  for  one-inch  pine  flooring-  in  a  room  30x40  at 
$16  per  M? 

8.  A  merchant  bought  18,288  m.  of  goods  at  $2.40  per  meter  and  sold 
it  at  $2.75  per  yard.     How  much  did  he  gain  ? 

9.  •?i5;625. 

10.  >4  is  what  per  cent,  of  %  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Science  of  Education.— A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind. 
When  the  teacher  can  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  pupil  with  his 
crude  and  inexperienced  notions,  and  call  i.o  inind  his  own  condition 
when  he  was  a  pupil, — then  he  can  direct  his  thoughts  and  actions  so  as 
to  suit  the  pupirs  condition,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  do  this  if  he  possesses 
that  valuable  element — sympathy.  The  pupil,  seeing  that  the  teacher 
is  earnestly  interested  in  his  welfare,  is  inspired  with  hope  and  confi- 
dence which  beget  eflfort ;  and  the 'absence  of  antagonism  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  leads  to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  engage 
in  disorder.  Hence  a  feeling  of  sympathy  tends  to  aid  strongly  in 
discipline. 

A  pupil's  sympathy  for  another  pupil  may  take  a  right  course  and  it 
may  not.  Sometimes  such  sympathy  leads  one  pupil  to  aid  another  in 
some  way  that  is  harmful  both  to  the  pupil  helped  and  to  the  discipline 
of  the  wschool.  If  such  sympathy  is  manifested  by  proper  aid  and 
encouragement  at  proper  times,  then  it  is  wholesome  ;  if  manifested 
for  some  fellow-pupil  who  has  been  righteously  disciplined  for  some 
violation  of  good  order, — then  it  is  misplaced  and  may  do  harm  to  both 
parties  concerned. 

A  pupil's  sympathy  for  his  teacher  may  be  brought  about  by  his 
noticing  the  anxious,  care-worn  expression  which  the  duties  of  the 
school  have  developed  on  the  teacher's  countenance.  The  pupil  some- 
times manifests  his  feelings  by  offers  of  aid  in  doing  some  of  the  minor 
duties  that  are  connected  with  the  life  of  the  school. 

Ideas  are  not  knowledge-power  unless  they  have  been  apperceived^ 
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They  cannot  be  held  firmly  in  the  mind  or  used  advantag-eoiisly  unless 
they  form  steps  or  links  to  other  ideas  also  in  the  mind.  Ideas  dis- 
associated are  of  no  special  value  because  they  do  not  contribute  to 
mental  activity  or  power.  Welded  to,  or  assimulated  by  other  ideas. 
through  kindred  relations,  and  the  thought  thus  formed  has  brought 
about  mental  activity,  and  has  increased  the  mind's  .store  of  knowledge. 
Hence  the  efficiency  of  instruction  may  be  measured  by  the  nature 
and  amount  of  relationship  which  a  teacher  has  cau.sed  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  pupil's  mind  between  the  new  idea  and  the  **stock  in 
hand,"  already  in  the  mind ;  and  by  the  completeness  with  which  the 
new  idea  has  been  assimilated  by  the  mind's  **stock  in  hand,"  and 
transferred  into  thought  energy  for  future  conquests  in  the  mental 
arena. 

Engwsh  Grammar.  1.  This  is  a  simple  sentence  ;  "I"  is  the  sub- 
ject ;  *'have  seen"  is  the  predicate  ;  **6"  is  an  exclamation ;  **brother" 
is  nominative  independent  b^'  direct  address ;  "tree"  is  the  direct  object: 
**(to)  smoke"  is  an  attributive  object  of  *'have  seen,"  and  an  adjective 
modifier  of  "tree;"  "spring  after  spring"  is  an  idiomatic  phrase  used 
adverbially ;  {for  may  be  supplied  to  govern  the  first  "spring") ;  "for 
half  a  hundred  years"  is  an  adverbial  phrase  denoting  time  ;  "half"  is 
the  object  of  "for,"  and  is  modified  by  (of)  a  hundred  years ;  etc. 

2.     See  answer  to  1. 

8.  A  subordinate  expression  is  -one  that  limits  or  modifies  another 
expression ;  the  subordinate  expression  is  of  a  lower  rank  than  the  one 
modified.  A  co-ordinate  expression  is  one  that  is  equal  in  rank  to  the 
one  with  which  it  is  co-ordinate.  (Or,  it  is  an  expression  the  chief  parts 
of  which  are  of  equal  rank,  being  joined  co-ordinately.) 

9.  "Was  asked"  is  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  because  it  is  followed 
by  the  phrase  "by  Atlas,"  and  the  expression  may  be  changed  to  the 
active  voice,  as  Atlas  asked  Hercules,  etc. 

"Was  finished"  is  not  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  because  "finished" 
here  denotes  an  attribute  of  condition,  and  does  not  have  any  reference 
to  activity  performed  by  any  one.  * 

10.  "Silently"  and  "bitterly"  express  adverbial  ideas  of  manner. 
The  ideas  are  near  related  to  kind;  as,  a  silent  gaze — a  bitter  thought. 

"On  the  face"  expresses  an  adverbial  idea  ot  place;  ''''oi  the  morrow" 
expresses  an  adverbial  idea  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  thinking. 

Geography — 2.  The  physical,  because  certain  important  features 
connected  with  the  political  geography  considered  as  eifects  are  directly 
traceable  to  certain  prominent  physical  features  considered  as  causes : 
as,  relief  forms,  drainage,  climate,  nature  of  soil,  etc. 

5.  The  wants  of  the  Chinaman  are  few  and  he  has  formed  a  liking 
for  living  in  crowded  apartments.  He  dislikes  the  coming  of  foreigners 
into  his  country,  and  his  dislike  to  a  change  of  associations  and  customs 
has  kept  him  for  centuries  within  h  is  own  boundaries.  Only  in  the  last 
fifty  years  have  many  of  them  ventured  to  emigrate  to  any  considerable 
extent.     The  foregoing,  together  with  the  ease  with  which  life  is  main- 
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tained  in  China  and  their  great  lack  of  a  proper  education  among  the 
people,  has  kept  the  Chinaman  at  home  until  the  population  has  reached 
its  present  enormous  fig-ures.  China  is  more  densely  populated  than 
western  Europe,  because  there  the  people  are  endowed  with  different 
racial  characteristics,  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  world, 
and  have  become  possessed  of  energ-y  and  industry — all  tending  towards 
the  creation  of  a  desire  to  emigrate — which  desire  has  been  carried  out 
on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  last  four  hundred  years. 

7.  The  Himalayas  turn  the  rains  back  to  the  lowlands  of  India  and 
thereby  render  the  high  plans  of  Tartary  a  barren  desert;  and  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  this  hig-h  sandy  table-land  makes  the  snow  line 
hig-her  on  the  northern  side  of  these  mountains  than  on  the  southern 
side.  The  highlands  around  Turkestan  cause  the  seasons  of  this 
country  to  be — "spring",  sudden  and  fleeting ;  summer,  dry  and  burning ; 
autumn,  rainy,  gloomy  and  short;  winter,  long,  dry  and  constantly 
cold." 

The  mountain  ranges  connected  with  Mongolia  also  produce  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  on  the  territory  surrounded  by  them. 

The  general  effects  of  the  highlands  of  Asia  are  to  produce  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold ;  and  of  aridity  and  rainfall — on  the  adjacent  or 
enclosed  territory. 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  "Beads  made  of  shells  were  called  wampum. 
These  served  tliem  for  money.  The  Indians  believed  in  a  Great  Spirit 
who  had  made  the  world,  and  whose  goodness  they  celebrated  by 
thanksgivings.  They  also  believed  in  an  Evil  Spirit,  who  might  bring 
upon  them  famine  or  sickness,  or  defeat  in  war,  and  whom  they  sought 
to  appease  by  fastings  and  sacrifices. 

"With  but  few  exceptions  the  Indians  were  treacherous,  cruel,  and 
revengeful.  Often  hospitable  and  friendly  when  at  peace,  they  were 
merciless  and  brutal  in  war."     (See  Mont.  U.  S.  Hist.  par.  37,  38,  39.) 

2.  New  York  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  on  Manhattan  Island. 
Their  claim  to  the  country  was  based  on  the  voyage  and  discoveries  of 
Henry  Hudson,  an  English  captain  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.     (See  paragraph  59.) 

3.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston,  1706 ;  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, 1790.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  cause  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, helped  to  draft  the  Declaration,  and  was  one  of  its  signers. 
His  services  as  ambassador  to  Prance  were  of  inestimable  value.  (See 
page  131,  foot-note.) 

4.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  was  not  promising.  There  was  no  general  government,  the 
soldiers  were  unpaid,  jealousies  existed  among  the  States,  on  the  west- 
ern border  the  Indians  were  still  hostile,  no  provision  for  commercial 
intercourse  existed,  etc.     (See  paragraphs  192,  193,  194,  195.) 

5.  In  August,   1829,  the  first  steam  locomotive  in  the  United  States 
.   was  put  into  service  on  the  "DeLaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Railroad." 

Steam  was  soon  introduced  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Albany 
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and  Schenectady  railroads,  and  on  that  of  South  Carolina  from  Charles- 
ton to  Hamburg.  The  first  passeng-er  cars  resembled  the  stag-e-coaches- 
(See  paragraphs  252  to  255.) 

6.  (See  paragraphs  331,  332.) 

7.  (a)  Withdrawal  of  the  National  troops  from  the  Southern  States. 
(b)  Railway  Riots,  (c)  Silver  remonetized.  (d)  Deepening  of  the  chief 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,     (e)  Resumption  accomplished. 

Arithmetic— 1.  (a)  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division,  (b)  With  quantity.  (As  a  science  it  treats  of  the  properties,, 
relations  and  principles  of  numbers.) 

2.  Ideas  of  quantity  ;   by  means  of  objects. 

3.  Answer,  2.27864/,. 

4.  He  gained  $3.16-f. 

5.  Answer,  78  sq.  ft. 

6.  Cost  pncei=$3.50 ;  115%  of  S3.50=$4.025,  selling  price;  S4.025  is 
also  to  be  85%  of  the  marked  price,  from  which  100%  of  marked 
price=$4.735+. 

7.  Answer,  $19.20. 

8.  Answer— he  gained  S11.108+. 

9.  Answer,  2.5. 

10.  Answer,  75%, 


ANSWERS  TO  UTERATURE  QUESTIONS. 

1,  As  a  form  of  literature  the  drama  represents  man  in  action. 
Here  he  gives  not  merely  verbal  but  active  expression  to  his  motives 
and  convictions.  He  not  only  speaks  but  acts,  toward  the  attainment 
of  those  ends  that  are  to  him  supreme.  Many  ends  or  seeming  goods 
present  themselves  to  him,  some  of  which  are  contradictory.  Some  of 
these  ends  which  man  proposes  to  himself  are,  and  some  are  not,  in 
harmony  with  the  universal  good,  or  we  may  say  with  the  ethical  order 
of  the  world.  Man  is  therefore  represented  as  rational  in  determining 
what  ends  are  worthy,  and  as  free  in  choosing  the  higher  or  the  lower. 
The  drama  is  both  rational  and  ethical.  Psychology  and  logic  give  us 
abstract  disquisitions  on  the  perfection  of  reason.  The  drama  on  the 
other  hand  is  concrete,  and  represents  man  in  the  actual  solution  of  the 
rational  problems  presented  to  him.  Again,  a  complete  system  of 
ethics  would  lay  down  abstractly  all  the  ends  of  human  action  in  their 
proper  relations  of  co-ordination  and  subordination,  of  contradiction 
and  co-operation;  while  the  drama  gives  us  through  concrete  action  an 
exhibition  of  the  same  ethical  principals  or  ends.  It  is  to  be  observed 
then  that  while  the  drama  is  never  logic  or  ethics,  it  is  always  rational 
and  ethical. 

It  has  been  held  by  a  class  of  superficial  critics  that  the  drama  does 
not  teach  anything.  But  what  is  it  to  teach?  To  teach  is  to  exhibit 
truth  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  seen,  and  this  is  exactly  what  the  drama 
does.  Others  with  more  show  of  reason  have  claimed  that  while  the 
drama   is  always   a  teacher,   it   is   never  a  preacher.       But  let  us  see 
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"Bvery  great  drama  proclaims  the  g-ospel  of  rig-ht  conduct,  ethical  action. 
It  makes  man  free  to  choose  his  ends  and  holds  him  accountable  for  the 
wisdom  of  his  choice.  It  never  exhorts;  but  it  represents  hig-her  life 
and  liberty  as  the  sure  reward  of  the  proper  use  of  freedom,  and  loss  of 
life  and  liberty  as  the  log-ical  sequence  of  the  abuse  of  freedom.  To 
him  who  hath  ears  to  hear,  a  g-reat  drama  is  a  g"reat  sermon. 

There  is  in  the  drama  also  an  artistic  element.  This  is  of  most 
importance,  for  it  is  this  that  disting-uishes  the  drama  from  philosophy 
and  ethics  and  makes  it  literature.  All  art  consists  in  the  adaptation 
of  means  for  the  attainment  of  some  one  end.  The  drama  is  a  very 
complex  structure,  consisting-  of  many  parts,  all  of  which  must  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  one  another  and  with  the  whole.  The  dramatic 
writer  must  not  only  subjectively  seize  the  ethical  principles  with  the 
clearness  of  a  philosopher,  but  with  the  practical  sag-acity  of  the  inven- 
tor »)r  the  man  of  business,  he  must  objectively  express  his  conceptions 
in  action  so  skillfully  planned,  that  it  will  show  all  the  inner  conflicts 
and  the  final  triumph  of  the  principle  that  is  supreme.  This  requires 
almost  infinite  art. 

Then  briefly  let  us  say  that  as  a  form  of  literature  the  drama  is  a 
rational,  artistic  expression  in  action  of  the  conflict  between  ethical 
principles  and  of  the  triumph  of  the  principle  that  is  supreme. 

2,  Christopher  Marlowe,  (born,  1564,  died,  1593),  wrote  The  Jew  of 
Malta^  Edward  the  Second^  Doctor  Faustus^  and  other  plays. 

Ben  Jonson,  (born,  1574,  died*,  1637),  Every  Man  in  His  Humory 
SeJanuSy  Cataline^  Cynihia^s  Revels,  and  others. 

Beaumont,  (born,  1586,  died,  1616)  and  Fletcher,  (born,  1576,  died, 
1625),  tog-ether  produced  Thierry  and  Thesdoret,  The  Maid^s  Tragedy ^ 
The  Faithful  Shepherdess^  and  other  plays. 

The  first  reg-ular  Kng-lish  comedy  was  written  by  Nicholas  Udall, 
between  1540  and  1540.     It  was  called  Ralph  Royster  Doyster, 

So  far  as  is  yet  known,  the  first  reg-ular  English  trag-edy  was  The 
Tragedie  of  Gorboduc,  written  by  Thomas  Sackville,  assisted  by 
Thomas  Norton.  The  exact  date  of  its  composition  is  not  known.  It 
was  performed  before  the  Queen  in  the  Inner  Temple  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1562  and  was  printed  in  1565. 

3.  In  enumerating-  a  few  of  the  excellences  of  Shakespeare  as  a  dra- 
matist, we  must  speak  first  of  his  lofty  conception  of  what  oug-ht  to  be 
the  object  of  the  drama.  This  conception  he  expresses  throug-h  Hamlet, 
when  he  says  the  object  of  the  drama  is  *'to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror 
up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  imag-e, 
and  the  Very  ag-e  and  body  of  time  his  form  and  pressure.'*  Then  to 
comprehend  all  his  other  excellences  we  may  say  that  Shakespeare 
could  write  a  drama  so  as  perfectly  to  accomplish  the  object  proposed. 
He  was  the  g-reatest  artist  the  world  has  ever  known.  He  seized  defi- 
nitely the  one  fundamental  conception  of  his  play,  and  then  with  all 
but  superhuman  art  expressed  his  conception  in  action.  His  character- 
ization has  never  been  equalled,  but  this  perfection  is  immeasurably 
below   what  may  be  called   his   architectonic  excellence,  by  which  he 
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makes  all  individual'  characters  and  actions  subserve  his  g-eneral  plan 
and  purpose  and  at  the  same  time  allows  them  to  retain  all  their 
importance  as  individuals.  A  drama  like  any  other  piece  of  art  is  a 
building,  a  structure,  whose  excellence  depends  both  upon  the  unity  of 
its  conception  and  upon  the  quality  of  its  materials.  The  actions  of 
the  different  characters  are  the  raw  materials  of  the  drama.  Some 
dramatic  writers  in  their  desire  to  dazzle  by  the  g-litter  and  brilliancy 
of  their  parts,  permit  the  caprice  of  their  characters  to  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  whole.  The  effect  is  like  that  of  the  finest  building 
material  scattered  at  random  upon  the  ground,  no  structure.  Others 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  plan  make  dull  machines  out  of  their  charac- 
ters. This  affects  us  as  would  a  building  perfectly  planned  but  made 
of  straw.  Shakespeare,  better  than  any  one  else,  allows  every  charac- 
ter to  seem,  indeed  to  be,  perfectly  free,  and  at  the  same  time  to  act 
always  toward  the  realization  of  the  one  underlying  ideal.  He  con- 
ceived, as  only  the  world's  greatest  philosophers  have  been  able  to  con- 
ceive, how  individual  freedom  could  be  compatible  with  universal 
design;  then  he  did  what  had  been  done  before  only  by  the  author  of 
the  drama  of  life,  he  permitted  his  characters  to  act  with  freedom  as 
individuals  and  yet  in  the  execution  of  a  general  design. 

Shakespeare  was  true  to  nature.  His  characters  all  seem  to  be  real 
men  and  women  and  their  actions  are  just  what  we  would  expect  them 
to  be.  But  by  this  we  must  not  understand  that  he  mechanically 
copied  nature.  As  an  artist,  he  was  not  a  realist,  but  an  idealist. 
His  creations,  though  consistent  with  nature,  infinitely  surpass  nature. 
If  we  are  not  inclined  to  believe  this,  let  us  compare  the  play  we  are 
studying  with  the  historical  materials  from  which  it  was  constructed. 
These  materials  are  nature,  Shakespeare's  Julius  Csesar  is  art.  As  we 
make  the  comparison,  we  are  astonished  by  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
followed  the  facts,  and  lost  in  admiration  as  we  see  how  far  his  crea- 
tion surpasses  the  facts.  As  children  we  have  heard  with  amazement 
how  some  great  magician  could  restore  a  beautiful  mirror  by  waving 
his  wand  over  its  broken  fragments.  This  if  true  would  be  far  less 
wonderful  than  that  the  pen  of  Shakespeare  like  the  hand  of  magic 
should  move  over  the  scattered  facts  of  Plutarch  so  as  to  make  them  fly 
to  their  respective  places  in  the  great  drama  of  Julius  Caesar. 

I  wish  to  name  as  another  excellence  of  Shakespeare  his  complete 
unselfishness.  It  has  become  a  maxim  that  **the  highest  art  is  to  con- 
ceal art."  It  would  be  better  to  say  what  this  really  means,  that  the 
highest  art  is  to  conceal  the  artist.  There  is  no  surer  way  for  the 
painter  to  spoil  his  picture  or  the  orator  his  oration  than  to  -allow  him- 
self to  be  continually  showing  through  it.  So  soon  as  we  put  ourselves 
on  exhibition  the  world  loses  all  desire  to  see  us.  This  impresses  the 
important  lesson,  so  hard  to  learn,  that  selfishness  is  always  and  every- 
where hateful,  and  that  unselfishness  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to 
excellence  in  any  production  of  art.  Shakespeare  and  Homer  are 
to-day  the  greatest  names  in  literature,  largely  because  they  kept 
themselves  completely  out  of  their  works.     Nowhere  in  the  writings  of 
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either  do  we  find  anything  to  suggest  even  the  existence  of  the  writer. 
So  directly  do  we  commune  with  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  Hamlet 
and  Lear,  that  in  the  reading  the  thought  never  occurs  to  us  that  these 
creations  had  a  creator.  So  completely  have  Homer  and  Shakespeare 
expressed  their  thought  for  the  sake  of  the  thought  and  for  their 
interest  in  humanity,  so  perfectly  have  they  excluded  themselves  from 
their  writings,  that  many  of  our  critics  believe,  and  have  produced 
acres  of  argument  to  show  that  no  such  men  ever  existed.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to  Shakespeare  and  Homer. 
Now  to  sum  up  this  very  incomplete  statement  of  the  excellences  of 
Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist:  First,  he  forjned  a  correct  conception  of 
what  the  object  of  the  drama,  ought  to  be.  Second,  he  had  the  ability 
to  produce  the  drama,  so  as  to  attain  the  object  proposed.  This  second 
excellence  includes  these:  He  was  true  to  nature  and  yet  made  his 
creatures  surpass  nature.  He  seized  some  one  fundamental  idea  and 
upon  this  he  built  the  entire  drama,  or  rather  made  this  unfold  into 
the  entire  drama.  His  drama  never  seems  like  patchwork,  for  he 
never  forced  things  together  from  without,  but  made  them  seem 
naturally  to  unfold  from  within.  His  characterization  has  never  been 
surpassed,  and  in  structural  unity  his  drama  never  been  equalled. 
He  was  completely  unselfish. 

4.  The  play  is  based  upon  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  perhaps  the 
most  central  incident  in  the  political  history  of  the  world,  for  it  occured 
March  15,  44  B.  C,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  great  series  of  events  and 
at  the  commencement  of  another. 

5.  The  leading  characters  in  the  conspiracy  were  Cassius,  Brutus, 
Decius,  Casca,  MetuUus,  Cimber  and  Cinna.  Those  of  the  Csesarean 
party  were  Calpurnia,  Antony,  Artemidorus  and  the  Soothsayer. 

6.  The  pun  is  used  here  and  in  all  other  places  chiefly  by  such  men 
as  the  cobbler.  It  is  a  play  upon  words  having  the  same  sound  but 
different  meanings.  It  is  intended  to  provoke  laughter;  but  most  of 
the  laughing  is  done  by  the  punster,  the  others  are  generally  provoked 
in  a  different  way.  The  pun  is  the  lowest  form  of  wit;  indeed  it  is  not 
wit  at  all,  but  about  a  fourth-class  substitute  for  wit.  It  is  what  we 
shove  off  on  the  market  when  we  fancy  ourselves  called  on  for  wit  and 
find  ourselves  out.  The  punster  in  conversation,  in  literature,  wherever 
we  find  him,  is  the  cobbler.  In  etymology  the  word  pun  is  related  to 
the  word  pound,  and  some  superstitious  people  argue,  and  not  without 
some  show  of  reason,  that  this  is  suggestive  of  what  ought  to  be  th^ 
penalty  for  perpetual  punning. 

7.  In  this  scene  the  citizens  are  out  to  "make  holiday  to  see  Caesar, 
and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph."  They  do  not  say  or  do  anything  to 
show  them  inconsistent  and  fickle,  but  this  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
speech  of  MaruUus: 

**Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  clim'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
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To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome: 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  aiholiday? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood?" 

8.  Power,  ambition,  tyranny. 

9.  These   are  the  steps  taken  by  Cassius  to  win  Brutus  into  the  con- 
spiracy: 

First.     He  gently  upbraids  Brutus, 

**Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late: 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness 
And  .show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have: 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  j'ou." 
Second,    He  arouses  the  curiosity  of  Brutus,  by  saying: 

*'Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your  passion; 
By  means  whereof  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations." 
Third.     He  flatters  Brutus  and  speaks  contemptuously  of  Ccesar. 
"And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirror  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye. 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have  heard, 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome — 
Except  immortal  Caesar — speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke. 
Have  wished  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes." 
Fourth.     He  seeks  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  Brutus  in  himself 
(Cassius)  by  telling  Brutus- that  it  is  not  his  custom  to  flatter  men. 

Fifth.     He  very  adroitly  forces  Brutus  to  admit  that  he  would  not 
have  Orsar  crowned  king,  and  to  declare, 

**I  love  the  name  of  honor  more  than  I  fear  death." 
Sixth.     With    wonderful   knowledge  of  human  nature   Cassius  takes 
Brutus  just  where  he  finds  him: 

**Well,  honor  is  the  subject  of  my  story." 
He  shows  Brutus  that  it  is  dishonorable  to  live  under  Ccesar' s  yoke  of 
oppression,  and  that  Brutus  was  born  free  as  Ccesar  and  in  every  way  was 
his  equal  if  not  his  superior. 

Now  **three  parts  of  him 

Is  ours  already;  and  the  man  entire 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours." 
Seventh.     Cassius  causes  papers  to  be  thrown  in  at  Brutus^s  window. 
On  these  papers  are  written,  in  different  hands,  incomplete  statements,  so 
constructed  as  to  lead  Brutus  to  'Apiece  them  out, ^''  just  as  Cassius  would 
have  him. 
10.     Family  pride.  Jonathan  Rigdon. 

Central  Normal  College. 


PROBLEMS 


(Send  all  problems  and  solutions  to  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  Connersville» 
Ind.     Be  prompt.) 
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30.  A  man  bought  a  residence  for  $6,000,  ag-reeing-  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  in  three  equal  installments.  What  should  be  the  annual 
installment,  interest  at  6%?    (R.  H.  Carter,  Washington,  O.) 

31.  A  family  lives  at  each  of  the  three  corners  of  a  triangular  lot 
whose  sides  are  18,  20  and  24  rods.  Where  must  a  well  be  dug  so  that 
each  family  will  have  the  same  distance  to  go  for  water.    (Id.) 

32.  On  the  top  of  a  pole  50  feet  high  is  a  sphere  50  feet  in  diameter, 
and  on  top  of  the  sphere  is  a  man  whose  point  of  vision  is  6  feet  above 
the  sphere.  Required  the  number  of  acres  of  land  concealed  from  the 
man  by  the  sphere.     (Paul  Coughlin.  Peru,  Ind.) 

33.  Find  x  and  y  from  the  following: 

(x+y)2=2(x-y)«  (J.  S.  George.) 

34.  In  a  right-angled  triangle  the  lengths  of  the  two  bisectors  of  the 
acute  angles,  to  their  point  of  meeting,  are  given,  to  construct  the  tri- 
angle and  find  the  sides. 

35.  The  earth  passed ■  perihelion  on  Jan.  1,  1894;  find  its  place  in  the 
ellipse  or  orbit,  on  September  18,  1894.  (Solve  by  Kepler's  method; 
give  distance  from  perihelion  in  degrees,  also  in  miles.)  (J.  S.,  Han- 
over Center,  Lake  county,  Ind.) 

36.  Two  boysi,  John  and  James,  ran  a  foot  race  of  200  yards.  At 
first,  John  gave  James  2  seconds  and  8  yards  the  start,  and  then  beat 
him  2  seconds.  The  next  time  he  gave  James  16  yards  and  5  seconds 
the  start  and  was  beaten  20  yards.  In  what  time  can  each  run  the  dis- 
tance? 


SOLUTIONS. 


Problem  24,  page  552. 


(September  Journal.) 

APRB  is  the  segment  of  a  circle  described 
on  the  chord  AB.  Bisect  the  arc  in  P  and  take 
R  any  other  point  in  the  arc.  To  prove,  AP 
+PB  greater  than  AR+RB. 

With  P  as  a  center  and  AP  as  a  radius  de- 
scribe the  circle  ABSQ.  Produce  AP  to  Q; 
draw  BQ;  also  AR  to  S,  and  draw  BS. 

Triangle  BPQ  is  isosceles;  so  is  RSB.     AQ  is 

greater  than  AS;  or,  AP+PB  is  greater  than 

AR+RB,   which   was  to    be    proved.        (John 

Faught,  Bloomington,  Ind.) 

[Otto  Clayton  sends   a  very  neat  solution,  by   trigonometry;  and 

A.   L.  Baldwin  one  by  the  differential  calculus.      The  above  is  chosen 

ior  publication  with'the  belief  that  it  will  interest  the  greatest  number.] 

Problem  25,  page  552.     (September  Journal.) 

At  6  o'clock  the  hour-hand  was  10  minute  spaces 
from  4,  and  the  minute-hand  50  minute  spaces 
from  10.      Let  x— the  distancs  the  minute-hand 

moves  (from  12),  and  then-^— the  distance  the 


hour-hand  moves  (from  6).    Then,  10 
whence,  x=36H;  i, 


12  ~~^ — ^» 
e.,  it  will  be  36i|  minutes  after 
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6  o'clock.    -j^=3jj,  distance  in  minute  spaces  the  hour-hand  moved 

from  6.      Therefore  36J|— 33ii=3ii,   the  distance  the  minute-hand  is 
ahead  of  the  hour-hand.     (A.  h.  Baldwin,  East  Germantown,  Ind.) 
Problem  26,  page  552.     (September  Journal.) 

A  Let  ABC  be  the  triang-le  to  be  trisected 

/^^^s.,^^  by  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  base  BC- 

^  I       ^\^]>^      -  Draw  any  convenient  line  as  AO,  making- 

j  ^v  2^^^^*^>if^  ^^  acute  angle  with  AC.      On  AO  mark 

/  ^<^>^"^^^^>cO  off  any  convenient  length  as  AD.      Mark 

^-  off  AE  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  square 

on  AD.    Mark  off  AF  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  formed  by 

AD  and  AE.     We  now  have 

AD:AE:AF::1:  J/^.    FX 
Join  F  to  C;  draw  ES  and  DN  parallel  to  FC;  and  SR  and  NM  parallel 
to  BC  and  the  trianele  is  trisected.     For 

AN  :  AS  :  AC  ::  1  :  V'T  :  VT 
and  the  areas  of  the  triangles  AMN,  ARS  and  ABC,are  to  each  other  as 
(!)*:(  Vjy  '  (  Vjy;  or  as  1 :  2 :  3. 
Hence,  each  of  the  parts  AMN,  MRSN,  and  RBCS  is  one  third  of  the 
triangle  ABC. 
Problem  27,  page  552.     (September  Journal.) 
Let  100%=asking  price  of  second  horse; 
then  80%=      "        "        **     first 
and  66%%=  "        **        **    third      " 

A  fall  of  20%  on  the  first  and  second  reduces  them  to  64%  and  90%; 
these -f66%%=2l0%%=$364;   whence,  100%=$172.78-f ;  80%=»138.22-f ; 
and  66%%=$11S.19+.     (Otto  Clayton,  Fowler,  Ind.) 
Problem  28,  page  552.     ( September  Journal. ) 
x2+y»+z»=266.5    -    -    (1) 
x»+y+z»=l76.5      -    -     (2) 
y(x-fy-fz)— 280       -      -     (3) 

(1)— (2)  gives y»~y— 90;  from  which  y  —10  or  —9; 

Substituting y— 10  in  (3),.  .x -1-2—18 ; 

Squaring x^ +2x2+22—324; 

From  (1) x»  .  +2»»-166.5; 

Subtracting 2Xz  —157.5: 

Subtracting x»~2xz+2««9; 

Extracting  square  root  x~z— +3;  } 

X  +  2  =  18,  f 

from  which  x— 10^ ,  or  7>^ ;  and  z=»7>^ ,  or  10^ . 

(John  B,  F aught,  Bloomington,  Ind.) 

Problem  29. 

A  C  F  B 

I  III  I 

A 
There  are  10  pounds  at  A,  two  feet  from  F  and  4  pounds  (weight  of 
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the  lever)  acting  at  C  (center  of  gravity  of  lever)  }^  foot  from  F;  (10X2) 
+(4X>4)— 22,  the  nnmber  of  pounds  that  must  b?  at  B,  one  foot  from  F 
to  bring  about  a  balance. 

Or,  we  may  regard  one  foot  of  the  lever  on  each  side  of  F  as  forming 
a  balance;   then  calculate  the  moment  of  the  outer  foot  on  the  A  arm. 
The  weight  of  this  outer  foot  is  |  lb.;  and  the  distance  of  its  center  of 
gravity  from   F  is  1>^    feet;  |x|^2,  the  same  influence  the  lever  wa& 
found  to  exert  by  the  other  process. 

Crbdits.— 25,  J.  S.  George,  Westchester,  Ind.;  21,  22,  R.  H.  Carter; 
Washington,  Ohio;  18,21,  22,  23,  Paul  Coughlin,Peru,Ind.;  24,  25, 26,  27, 
Otto  Clayton,  Fowler,  Ind,;  24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  A  L.  Baldwin,  East  Ger- 
mantown,  Ind.;  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  John  B.  Faught,  Indiana  Universi- 
ty, Bloomington,  Ind.;  21,  22,  23,    D.  M    Deeg,  Eureka 

Notes.— (a)  In  the  August  Journal,  page  490,  a  misprint  or  a  mis-  opy 
causes  Otto  Clayton  to  be  misrepresented.  S  in  PB  A.  should  be  S  in 
BPA.  He,  however,  sends  a  complete  revision  of  his  solution,  and  in  it 
obtains  the  same  result  as  that  obtained  t>y  C.  A.  Maxwell. 

(b)  In  problem  25,  Otto  Clayton  says,  **A  line  through  7  and  1  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  through  10  and  4,  and  makes  equal  angles  with 
the  hands.    I^et  2x— the  distance  between  them.    Then, 

-5i^— 5-x,  from  which  2x— 3J|,  the  number  of  minute  spaces  between. 

the  hands-" 

(c)  In  problem  27,  one  word  was  omitted  which  caused  it  to  be  more 
troublesome  and  less  interesting  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Insert  the  word  more  after  **20  per  cent."  in  the  second  sentence,  and 
then  solve  it  and  send  the  answer. 

(d)  In  problem  26.  A.  It.  Baldwin  says,  **The  parallels^will  cut  the 
altitude  of  the  triangle  at  the  distances  J  F  3  b  and  J  K  6  b  respective- 
ly from  the  vertex,"  b  being  the  altitude  of  triangle. 

(c)  D.  M.  Deeg  sends  an  algebraical  solution  of  22;  so  also  does  Paul 
Cough  lin. 

(f)  In  problem  28  a  sign  of  multiplication  ogcurs  which  should  be  a 
sign  of  addition. 

MISCELLANY. 


Tbrrk  Haute  employs  1  '8  teachers  with  W.  H.  Wiley  as  superinten- 
dent. 

Mrs.  Susan  G.  Pattbrson  has  made  a  good  beginning  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Union  City  schools, 

Richmond  is  erecting  a  fine  new  building  to  take  the  place  of  the 
principal  old  structure  that  has  done  S:rvice  so  long. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normal  at  Mitchell  opened  this  year  with 
double  the  number  at  the  opening  of  last  year.    This  is  encouraging. 

The  Answers  to  Literature  Questions  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal, 
by  Prof.  Rigdon  are  mo:t  exellent  and  should  be  carefully  studied  \>y 
every  teacher. 

The  Central  Normal  kt  Danville  reports  an  opening  fifty  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  last  year,  with  the  number  rapidly  increas- 
ing.    The  school  seems  to  be  in  excellent  working  order. 
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Adams  County  held  a  g^ood  institute  this  year  with  E^win  E.  Star- 
buck  and  Dr.  Jas.  L.  Orr  of  Middleton,  Ohio,  as  instructors.  Superin- 
tendent J.  F.  Snow  has  a  good  grip  and  makes  things  go. 

Ci^ARK  County. — The  institute  was  on  a  new  plan.  It  began  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  closed  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  with  only  two 
exercises  each  half-day.  D.  M.  Geeting  and  W.  H.  Fertich  were  the 
instructors. 

Thb  Indiana  State  Fair  was  a  great  success  this  year.  The  exhibits 
averaged  unusually  good  and  the  attendance  was  the  best  for  years. 
The  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  as  happy  as  he 
ought  to  be. 

Aurora  has  issued  its  report  for  the  past  three  years  with  announce- 
ments for  1894-5.  (Why  is  it  necessary  to  make  such  reports  every 
year?)  It  shuws  the  schools  in  good  condition  with  twenty-one  teach- 
ers and  a  superintendent,  R.  W.  Wood. 

Union  County.— The  secretary  of  the  institute,  A.  A.  Graham  re- 
ports little  Union  as  "all  right."  He  reports  **steady  developm  nt  of 
interest  and  appreciation  of  broader  professional  instruction,"  and  a 
hearty  co-operation  of  citizens.  C.  W.  Osborn  has  been  directing  the 
school  interests  of  the  county  for  many  years. 

NoBLK  County  held  its  institute  this  year  at  Rome  City  and  the 
teachers  were  well  satisfied  with  the  work  done  by  Prof.  Fellows  of 
the  State  University  and  W.  C.  Palmer.  The  trustees  of  this  county 
furnish  all  school  supplies  including  paper,  pens,  tablets, — every 
thing  the  child  uses  in  the  school  room  except  text  books. 

PORTI.AND.  —The  Manual  for  1894  sets  forth  well  the  general  plan 
and  work  of  the  school.  The  suggestions  to  teachers  are  certainly 
helpful.  The  plan  of  ''specialization"  has  been  begun  in  the  high 
school  and  good  results  are  expected  to  follow.  C.  I^.  Hottell  is  super- 
intendent. 

De  Kalb  County  held  one  of  its  old  time  **rousing"  institutes  with 
four  evening  entertainments.  Two  of  these  were  pay  lectures  with 
full  houses.  The  instructors  were  Mrs,  Campbell  and  Prof.  Mace,  and 
•of  course  the  w  rk  was  of  a  high  order.  Dr.  John  preached  the  insti- 
tute sermon.     C.  M.  Merica  is  still  s.perintendent. 

Wayne  County — The  institute  in  this  county  works  on  a  unique 
plan.  The  forenoon  sessions  are  conducted  on  the  ordinary  plan,  but 
in  the  afternoon  it  divides  into  sections,  high  school,  grammar  and 
district,  and  primary  with  a  leader  for  each  The  instructors  this 
year  were  Mrs.  Emma  Mont  Mc  Rae  and  J.  B.  Wisely.  T.  A.  Mott  is 
the  superintendent. 

L/A  Grange  County  reports  an  excellent  institute  with  Superintend- 
ent J.  F.  Study  of  Richmond  and  Prof.  S.  W.  Baer  of  De  Pauw  as  in- 
structors. Resolutions  were  passed  condemning  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al for  compelling  trustees  **to  pay  to  the  state  large  amounts  of  local 
tuition,  which  is  no  part  of  the  state  tuition  apportioned  to  the  several 
counties  of  the  state."  Resolutions  were  also  passed  endorsing  the  Y. 
P.  R.  C.  and  urging  trustees  to  place  the  booKs  in  every  school. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  at  Valparaiso  has  not  Deen  affected  by 
the  hard  times.  The  management  can  truthfully  make  the  statement 
it  has  been  able  to  make  every  year  for  the  past  nineteen  years:  viz: 
"this  is  the  best  year  in  the  hisiory  of  the  school."  Every  thing  now 
indicates  that  this  will  be  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  years  since 
the  school  began..  A  new  library  will  soon  be  opened  which  will 
further  add  to  the  equipment  of  this  well  furnished  school.  ?H.  B.  Brown 
is  principal. 

Remember  that  the  State  Teachers  Association  will  meet  at  the 
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usual  time.  Remember  that  tiie  program  is  now  complete  and  is  one 
of  the  best  ever  presented.  Remember  that  the  State  Association  af- 
fords the  best  possible  opportunity  for  cultivating  a  professional  spirit 
and  gaining  larger  and  more  advanced  ideas.  .Remember  that  you  at- 
tend tbis  gathering  quite  as  much  for  the  associations  as  for  the  asso- 
ciation. Remember  that  the  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Denison  and 
the  meeting  at  Plymouth  Church.  Remember  that  you  are  expected 
to  be  present.  Remember  that  you  are  expected  to  address  R.  I.  Ham- 
ilton, Huntington,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  for  additional 
information. 

W.  H.  Chii^won  who  has  been  superintendent  of  Clay  County  for 
eight  years  has  brought  his  schools  to  the  front  rank.  By  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  state  course  of  study  the  township  schools  have  been  well 
graded.  School  libraries  are  being  placed  in  each  district  and  music 
has  been  introduced  as  a  part  of  morning  exercises.  The  most  enthusi- 
astic institute  in  the  history  of  the  county,  was  held  at  Clay  City  The 
instructors  were  Arnold  Tompkins  and  C.  W.  Hodgin  with  lectures  by 
Superintendent  Griffith  oi  Indir  napolis,  Blind  Institute  and  Superinten- 
dent Charlton  of  Indiana  Reform  school  for  Boys.  Besides  this  intel- 
lectual feast,  the  social  event  of  the  week  was  a  t  anquet  on  Monday 
night  given  by  county  superintendent  and  resident  teachers  to  county 
teachers  and  their  friends. 

The  State  Normai,  School  opened  its  new  year  on  the  18th  of 
September  with  the  largest  fall  attendance  in  its  history.  The  total 
enrollment  at  present  is  544  different  students — 194  more  than  at  this 
time  last  year  and  about  150  more  than  in  the  fall  of  1892.  Of  this 
number  290  are  old  students— the  senior  cla«  s  containing  seventy-two. 
Of  the  254  freshmtn,  five  are  college  graduates,  four  are  undt-r- college 
graduates,  forty-one  are  graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  and 
academies,  ten  hold  the  three  years'  county  license,  twenty-one  the 
two  years'  county  license,  forty-one  the  twelve  months'  county  license 
and  seventeen  the  six  months'  county  license.  It  is  estimated  that 
enough  more  students  will  enter  to  bring  the  total  fall  attendance  up 
to  575.  The  attendance  f«.  r  the  fall  term  will,  therefore,  be  more  than 
30^  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  corresponding  term. 

Greencasti^e— The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Super- 
intendent R-  A.  Ogg  con  ains  good  suggestions: 

"I  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  manual.  It  is  designed  especially  as  a 
^uide  to  teachers  and  the  work  is  mapped  out  with  much  definiteness. 
It  was  made  from  records  of  what  we  had  been  doing,  supplemented  by 
suggestions  from  De  Garmo,  McMurry  and  others  of  what  we  ought 
to  do.  Coordination  is  worked  out  the  best  we  know  how  as  yet.  Our 
library  of  4,000  volumes  is  drawn  upon  heavily  and  the  children's 
reading  will  be  carefully  directed.  The  librarian  tells  me  she  has  giv- 
en out  very  few  of  i  he  usual  story  books  since  school  opened,  that  the 
children  nearly  all  call  for  books  fitted  to  their  school  work.  Our 
rooms  at  the  library  are  uncomfortably  crowded  during  the  afternoon 
and  evening  by  pupils,  even  though  we  supply  to  teachers  many  books 
for  use  in  their  rooms. 

**I  have  known  no  y^*ar  when  teachers  and  pupils  were  so  enthusiastic 
and  purposeful  in  their  work.  As  a  result  of  our  definite  planning, 
teachers  enter  upon  their  work  with  unwonted  assurance." 

Howard  County  held  its  institute  August  20  24.  By  common  con- 
sent, it  was  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  instructors  were 
W.  1^.  Henry,  of  Franklin  College,  and  Miss  Belle  Thomas  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School.  Mr.  Henry  did  some  excellent  work  in  Eng- 
lish and  Miss  Thomas  proved  herself  to  be  one  of  the  best  primary  in- 
struct ors  ever  employed  in  the  state.  The  attendance  was  very  large, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  teache*  s  and  the  general  public.    The  roll  has 
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not  been  called  in  Howard  County  for  three  years.    Teachers  attend 
from  interest  in  the  work  and  not  simply  to  answer  to  roll  call. 

A.  M.  Hall,  Ph.  D.  Prof,  of  Hebrew  in  Butler  University,  lectured 
one  evening"  on  the  following  theme,  "The  Theology  of  to-day  and 
the  Thought  of  to-morrow."  Dr.  Hall  takes  some  advanced  grounds 
on  theological  questions.  He  says  we  need  less  theology,  less  creed 
and  formalism,  less  sectarianism,  less  dogmatism  and  more  true  relig- 
ion His  lecture  was  well  received  and  was  very  instructive  to  educators 
as  it  shows  the  progress  being  made  in  theological  circles,  and  in 
•*thou  ^ht  movements"  generally.  Hattik  McCaui^ey,  Secretary. 


PERSOIjfAL. 

Geo.  W.  Hufford,  principal  rf  High  School  No.  1,  Indianapolis,  gets 
a  salary  of  $2200  instead  of  $2000  as  heretofore  stated  in  the  Journal. 
When  his  salary  is  advanced  to  $25U0  it  will  be  about  right. 

Ai^FRED  Hoi<BROOK  has  entered  on  Yiisforiielh  year  as  president  of 
the  National  Normal  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  He  is  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year  and  yet  retains  his  old-time  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  He  has  now 
in  preparation  a  new  book  entitled  **Pedagogical  Psychology." 

Mrs.  A.  Kate  Huron-Gilbert,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Central  Normal  College,  is  now  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  Indiana  Normal  at  Mitchell.  Mrs.  Gilbert  is  a  superior 
teacher  and  is  known  and  respected  by  a  host  of  teachers  throui>hont 
the  state.  The  Southern  Normal  can  congratulate  itself  on  so  valu- 
able an  acquisition  to  its  teaching  force. 

C.  H  Wood,  formerly  superintendent  at  Winchester  but  for  several 
years  past  superintendent  at  New  Harmony,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Valparaiso  to  take  the  plac  ^  of  W.  H. 
Banta,  who  resigned.  Mr.  Wood  is  a  graduate  of  the  National  Nor- 
mal at  Lebanon,  Ohio;  is  a  close  student  and  a  good  school  mm.  The 
Journal  congratulates  Mr.  Wood  on  his  deserved  promotion,  and  the 
good  people  of  Valparaiso  on  securing  so  able  a  superintendent  for 
their  schools  and  at  the  same  time  so  worthy  a  citizen. 

W.  H.  Banta,  after  having  been  at  the  head  of  the  Valparaiso  schools 
for  twenty-three  years  has  tendered  his  resignation.  According  to  the 
report  in  a  Valparaiso  papjr  the  resignation  was  brought  about  by  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  superintendent  and  board  in  regard 
to  certain  expenditures  The  Board  was  se  zed  with  an  ^'economical 
craze"  and  felt  bound  to  reduce  expenditures.  The  superintendent 
felt  that  the  proposed  "economy"  could  not  be  indulged  in  without  in- 
juring the  schools,  and  rather  than  see  the  work  deteriora  e  while  in 
his  charge,  resigned.  Many  of  the  citizens  remonstrated  with  the 
Board,  but  with  no  effect.  Mr.  Banta  stands  well  as  a  superintendent, 
and  he  is  always  a  christian  gentleman.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  find 
even  a  better  place,  and  continue  in  the  line  of  his  chosen  work  for  an- 
other quarter  of  a  century. 


L/OAN  Associations  are  a  great  blessing  to  a  person  of  moderate 
means.  By  their  help  thousands  of  people  now  own  their  own  homes, 
who  otherwise  would  still  be  renters.  When  a  person*s  income  is  bat 
little  beyond  his  current  needs  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  lay  up  any 
considerable  amount  of  money  When  he  has  a  little  money  on  hand 
there  are  always  many  inducements  for  him  to  spend  it.    The  result  is 
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that  comparatively  few  people  of  small  income  ever  save  enoug-h  money 
with  which  to  buy  a  home.  Just  here  the  Loan  Association  comes  in. 
It  provides  that  a  home  can  be  paid  for  in  small  weekly  or  monthly 
payments.  These  small  payments  can  be  arranged  for  and  met.  When 
there  is  a  definite  eng-ag'ement  to  pay  a  sum  weekly  and  a  forfeit  if  it 
is  not  paid,  the  oblig-atisn  is  likely  to  be  met  at  even  temporary  incon- 
venience, and  when  the  payment  is  once  made  it  is  safe.  In  this  way, 
and  in  this  way  alone  is  the  person  on  small  income  likely  to  save 
enoug'h  money  to  purchase  a  home.  If  a  person  does  not  want  to  buy 
a  home  and  only  wants  to  save  up  his  money  the  loan  association  is  his 
best  friend.  He  can  deposit  a  little  at  a  time  and  not  only  this  but  he 
can  get  interest  on  it.  Still  further,  if  a  person  has  some  money  to  in- 
vest the  Building  and  Loan  Association  is  about  the  best  and  safest 
place  to  put  it — his  money  is  safe  and  he  is  sure  of  a  g'ood  rate  of  in- 
terest. One  of  the  best  of  these  Associations  is  the  Mechanics*  Mutual 
Saving's  and  Loan  Association  of  Indianapolis.  Judge  R.  N.  Lamb  is 
president  of  this  Association  and  William  H.  Dy^  is  its  secretary.  Any 
teacher  wishing*  to  make  a  little  money  in  addition  to  his  salary  by 
canvassing-  for  members  should  address  the  secretary  and  ask  for 
terms  and  full  particulars.  A  teacher  with  some  ability  in  this  direc- 
tion by  using  some  of  his  evenings  and  Saturdays  and  his  vacation  can 
almost  double  his  salary.  Write  for  particulars  and  then  decide  what 
to  do. 


BOOK    TABLE. 


Verticai,  Writing  seems  to  be  quite  the  rage  now.  The  American 
Book  Company  have  published  a  series  of  copy  books  on  this  plan  and 
are  ready  to  supply  all  demands  in  that  line.  Chicago  has  adopted  the 
system.  Its  advocates  claim  for  its  many  advantages  over  the  old 
slantings  forms.  It  certainly  demands  careful  investigation  and  just 
treatment. 

First  Lessons  IN  Reading,  based  on  the  Phonic- Word  Method.  By 
Elizabeth  H.  Fundenberg.  Fully  illustrated.  Price,  25  cents.  The 
Teacher's  Edition  includes  with  the  80  pages  of  the  Pupils*  Edition,  66 
pages  of  additional,  comprising  a  complete  manual  for  the  teacher's 
use,  in  which  each  lesson  is  developed  together  with  outlines  for  slate 
and  board  work;  also  full  instruction  in  phonetics,  rules  for  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  etc.  This  book  is  based  on  the  accepted  principle  that 
the  first  teaching  in  reading  should  connect  the  words  already  known 
to  the  ear  with  their  written  or  printed  forms;  the  letters,  and  the 
sounds  they  represent,  being  left  to  a  future  step.  By  American  Book 
Company. 
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Arithmetic  by  Grades.— Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,VI,  VII.  For 
inductive  reading,  drilling  and  testing.  Prepared  under  the  direction 
of  John  T.  Prince,  Ph.  D.,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Bo  irdof  Eiduca- 
tion,  Price  of  each,  25  cents.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  and 
Chicago.  Dr.  Prince  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  application  of  the 
best  pedagogical  thought,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Germany. 
There  is  a  teacher's  manual  designed  to  accompany  these  books  that 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  carry  out  the 
thought  of  the  author.  The  books  are  well  graded  and  give  almost  an 
endless  variety  and  amount  of  practice.  Some  teachers  may  complain 
that  there  are  too  many  examples,  but  no  one  will  say  there  are  not 
enough.  The  books  can  be  used  in  connection  with  other  books  as 
"supplementary  reading." 


BUSINESS    NOTICES. 

ScHOOi«  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  hange  pla*es,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  S^.,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf. 

Baker  &  Thornton,  of  Indianapolis, 

are  dealers  in  kindergarten  goods  and  primary  supplies.     Send 
for  catalogue  12-tf 

Purdue  University  is  one  of  the  verv  best  schools  of  its  class  in 
thiscountry.     Read  its  advertisment  on  another  page. 

Free  by  Maii,  to  Any  Primary  Teacher:  A  copy  of  the  Indiana 
Reading  Chart  for  examination  with  a  view  to  use  in  the  school.  Also 
a  sample  of  Indiana  Sentence  Builder.  Edward  Taylor,  Owensboro, 
Ky.  9-2t. 

Send  16  cents  in  2c  stamps  to  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  Connersville,  Ind., 
for  his  outline  to  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  in  U.  S.  History.  No 
other  equal  to  it.  Second  edition,  price  reduced.  A  great  help  to 
teachers.    Write  for  terms  to  classes.  9-2t 

**Dainty  Work  for  Pleasure  and  Profit:"— a  book  of  450  pages 
of  illustrative  work.  It  'S  just  what  you  need.  It  is  now  time  to  pre- 
pare your  Xmas  gifts.  No  gift  so  appreciated  as  one  prepared  by  the 
donor.  Price,  60  cents,  sent  postpaid,  by  mail.  Address  Mrs.  J.  H.Boyle, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School.— 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantages  to  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  •  6-tf 

Every  reader  can  supply  himself  with  an  invaluable  catalogue  of 
Teachers'  Books  and  Aids  by  sending  a  postal  to  E-  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
of  New  York.  It  describes  over  400  diiferent  publications.  No  matter 
what  grade  you  teach,  or  what  studies,  some  of  these  books  will  prove 
invaluable  by  their  suggestions  or  by  saving  you  labor.  To  anyone 
answering  this  advertisement  and  sending  10  cents,  a  copy  of  Kellogg's 
"How  to  write  Compositions"  will  be  sent  with  the  catalogue. 


^  yp  ARE  PUBLISHED  BY 

I"\    ^^m^l^^aa^    WILLIAMS  iBOCEBS, 

D£/Oi  \  ^       ^  ROCHESTM.  N.  Y.         CHICAGO.  lU. 

\  TEXT'BOOKS. 

^ ^    They  are  Grett  Labor  Savart  and  are  Ada^e^  to  Schools  of  All  Grados. 

Special  Low  Rates  for  Introduction.    Specimen  Pages  am!  eatalogue  Free  to  Teadwrt. 


RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY.N0.1 

(Bound  VolnniM  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series.) 

Eighteen  Books,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  containing  nearly  four  thou- 
sand  classic  pages,  for  9G,3A, 

(Cost  of  delivery  to  any  part  of  the  United   States,  90  cents  additional.    Any  book 
will  also  be  Rent  separately  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  its  price.) 

2 books  in  this  size  of  type  (pica.) 
11  books  in  this  size  of  type  (small  pica.) 
5  books  in  this  size  of  type  (long*  primer.) 
RumAsm  Norm  rnm  Authors  and  thk  Tirumm. 

BURROUGHS— Birds  and    Bees,   Sharp 


FISKE— Warof  Independence 
HAWTHORNE    Wonder  Book 
HAWTHORNE-TaniflewiMKl  Tales. 
HAWTHORNE— True  Stories  from  New 

England  History. 
HAWTHORNE— Daflfvdowndilly,    Snow 

Imasre,  etc..  and  Biog^raphical  Stories. 
LONGFELLOW— G'>lden  Le(rend. 
LONGFELLOW— The  Songr  of  Hiawatha. 
LONGFELLOW- Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 
LONGFELLOW  -  ENanjreline.* 
WHITTIER— Snow-Bound.   Amonfr    the 

Hills,  and  Sonifs  of  Labor. 
LOWELL— Sir  Lannfal,  and  Twelve  Other 
Poems.* 
♦These  three  in  one  vo'ume. 


Eyes,  etc. 

SCUDDER-  Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 

SCUDDER— Verse  and  Prose  for  Be|?in- 
ners  in  Reading. 

FRANKLIN-Autobtogrraphy. 

ANDERSEN— Stories  (The  Uflrly  Duck- 
ling", The  Snow  Queen,The  Pine  Tree, 
and  Sixteen  Others  ) 

DICKENS-  Christmas  Carol,  The  Crick- 
et on  the  Hearth. 

SCOTT-  The  Ladv  of  the  Lake. 

ADDISON  »  The  Sir  Roarer   de  Cover  ley 

STEELE     \      Papers. 

IFVING--Es«ay»  from  the  Sketch  Book. 

**It  is  the  best  list  of  books  I  have  ever 


A  prominent  educator  says  of  the  above: 
seen  put  into  a  library  of  i-iLrhteen  volumes  ' 

Special  School  Library  Cata1of?ues  sent  free  on  application,  describinfr  books  which" 
are  on  the  school  library  lists  of  seven  different  States 

HOUGHTON,   /MIFFLIN    AND   COMPANY, 

4  Pakk  St  ,  Boston.    II  East  17th  St.,  New  York.    Lake  Sidb  Blug.,  Chicago.10-1 


'Webster's  International 


Every  Teacher  and  School 
should  own  It. 


Didiionary 

A  College  President  writes:  ''For  ease  wltb 
b|  which  the  eye  finds  the  word  sought,  for  accuracy 
of  definition,  for  effectlye  methods  in  indicatin; 
pronunciation,  for  terse  yet  comprehensive  state- 
ments of  facts,  and  for  practical  use  as  a  working 
dictionary,  'Webster's  Intemationar  excels  any 
other  singfle  volume.'' 

Igymie  diacritical  marks  for  Indicating  the  sounds  of  letters  aie  so  plain  and  intelligible 
as  to  be  easily  understood  by  old  and  young.    Nearly  all  schoolbooks  tise  them. 

'^^It  Is  Tlie  One  Great  Standard  Autliortty 

.  .  the  perfection  of  dictionaries;**  so  writes  Justice  Brewer  of  the 
Ignited  States  Supreme  Court,  who  voices  the  general  sentiment. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  containing  specimen  pages,  illustrations,  etc. 

G*  &  C«  Merrtam  Co.,  PnbllslierSf  \iKrERNflnQNAL 

Oprlnfffleld,  Mass.,  U.a.  A. 

1^"  Do  not  buy  cheap  photographic  reprints  of  old  Webster  dictionaries. 


Model  Solutions  in  Arithmetic 

Bj  A.  JONES,  President  Marion  Normal  Colleg-e.  Marion,  Ind., 
and  a  Practical  Teacher  of  Larffe  Experience. 


-PRICE.  S1.00.  POST-PAID- 


Jnst  now  every  teacher  in  Indiana  is  interested  in  the  New  Complete  arithmetic  of 
the  Indiana  Series.  It  is  agrood  book,  and  deserves  to  be  ^e\\  tauffht.  This  is  what 
we  propose  to  make  everj  teacher  in  Indiana  able  to  do,  and  if  you  will  carefully  read 
this  advertisement  it  will  tell  you  how  we  propose  to  do  it.  We  have  just  published,  at 
g-reat  expense,  a  book  of 

Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,  with  the  above  title,  contain- 
ing a  Full  Solution  of  Every  Written  Problem  in  the  New 
Complete  Arithmetic  of  the  Indiana  Series. 

The  hundred  per  cent,  method  is  illustrated  by  a  full  written  solution  of  every  prob- 
lem in  Percentafire,  accordinjf  to  that  method.  The  analysis  of  Comp(»und  Numbers  is 
illustrated  b^  a  full  written  analysis  of  ever3'  problem  in  Compound  Numbers.  Every 
problem  in  Simple  and  Compound  interest  is  solved  b3'  the  simple  scraig'ht  line  method, 
applicable  to  any  time  and  anv  rate.  Partnership,  with  time,  is  fully  written  out. 
Written  forms  for  findin^r  surfaces  and  cubical  contents  and  solids  are  (fiven  by  the 
solution  of  every  problem.  In  the  promiscuous  problems  every  step  in  the  solution  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  is  uriven  in  full,  showing-  the  application  of  analytical 
forms  to  EVERY  PROBLEM  IN  THE  BOOK  The  principles  of  Square  and  Cabe 
Root  are  fully  elaborated  in  the  solution  of  every  problem  in  the  book,  iriving'  in  foil 
the  best  forms  of  solution.  In  short,  to  sum  the  whole  matter  up  in  one  sentence,  this 
book  solves  every  written  problem  in  the  Complete  Arithmetic  of  the  Indiana  Scries, 
from  the  first  problem  in  addition  to  the  last  problem  in  the  book. 

READER,     YOU    WANT    THIS    BOOK, 

And  must  have  it  to  do  the  BEST  WORK  in  Arithmetic.  Whether  .vou  teach  the  lodi 
ana  Arithmetic,  or  Ray,  or  Robinson,  or  any  other  Arithmetic,  you  need  this  book,  be- 
cause the  sloutionsgfiven  are  the  ver.v  best  applicable  to  the  Science  of  Arithmetic. 

Teach  Arithmetic  in  the  best  ivay  by  using-  models  ^iven  in  this  book. 
Price,  $1 .00  per  copy,  post-paid,  to  any  address.  No  discount  on 
sing-le  copy. 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Publisher, 

lo-it  DANVILLE.  Hendricks  County.  IND. 


THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


MITCHELL,  IND. 


PROPRIETORS  ... 

JOHN  O.  WtLUS, 


D.  B.  QILBERT, 


A.  KATE  HURON'QILBERT  amd       J.  H.  REED. 

PROF.  JOHN  C.  WILLIS*  President  of  Ashland  Collefire,  Shelb>vi11e,  Kj.,  is  the 
new  President.    Ten  years  successful  work  as  a  normal  teacher  and  institute  con- 
ductor in  the  State  of 'Kentnckj  is  a  tfuarantee  of  his  power  and  influence. 
MRS.  A.  KATE  HURON-GILBERT*  Vice-President,  is  one    of  the  best  normal 
school  teachers  in  the  State,  havinf?  been  a  prominent  teacher  in  the  Normal  Col- 
lege, Danville,  Ind.,  since  its  ori^anization.    Her  magic  influence  will  at  once  be 
felt  in  this  new  field. 
PROF.  D.  B.  GILBERT'S  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  his  straightfor- 
ward Christian  character,  will  give  him  a  prominent  position  in  the  facn  ty. 
KX-PRIN.  J.  H.  REED  has  had  fifteen  years  experience  in  the  schools  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  and  past  year  Associate  Principal  s.  I.  N.  College. 
The  school  is  now  owned  and  controlled  by  the  above  parties,  who  will  give  all  their 
time  to  the  work.    Students  may  now  come  back  year  after  year  and  know  that  these 
teachers  will  be  found  at  their  posts  giving  the  very  best  efforts  of  their  li-ves  to  the 
training  and  instruction  of  those  who  enter  our  school.    The  courses  of  study  will  be 
revised  and  extended,  and  made  more  thorough  and  complete  than  ever  before.    The 
standard  of  instruction,  in  point  of  excellence  and  pedagogical  principles,  equals  that 
found  in  any  normal  school. 

The  regular  normal  courses  will  be  sustained— Preparatory,  Teachers*,  Scientific, 
Classic,  Commercial,  Sliortliand,  Typewriting,  Music  and  Pine  Arts.  Other  special 
courses  will  be  added  from  time  to  time,  and  a  full,  strong  facnlty  employed  at  all 
times. 

Some  of  the  special  advantages  are:  A  fine  building,  with  wide,  commodious  halls 
and  light,  pleasant  recitation  rooms;  splendid  location,  easily  reached;  stronglocal 
suDport;  expenses  low:  health  good,  and  FAOULTY  STRONG  ,  EXRERI' 
EN  GEO  AMD  PERMANENT,  Students  may  come  in  perfect  confidence  of 
finding  everything  just  as  we  advertise  them. 

Fall  Term,  lo  weeks,  begins  Sept.  4,  1894.    Tuition,  $8  per  term. 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  $10.00  per  term.  No  extra  charge  in  commercial  course. 
Write  for  circulars  and  full  information.  All  inquiries  answered  by  personal  fetter. 
[»-?t] ^^  Address  i/A/O.  O.  W/LUS,  RRmmiomNT. 

THE 

PHILOSOPHIC 

SERIES 

BY  

iXHOLB  Toicnnre. 

"SCIENCE  OF 
DISCOURSE." 

(8BCOND  BDITION.) 

A  book  for  teachers, 
ministers  and  others 
interested  In  literary 
research. 

"PHILOSOPHY 
OF 
TEACHIN6." 

Just  published.  A 
book  that  no  teacher 
should  be  wlthout,and 
one  that  will  be  read 
with  interest  and 
profit  by  any  one  in- 
terested in  advanced 
educational  thought. 

These  books  are 
highly  recommended 
by  prominent  educat- 
ors of  this  and  other 
states.     $1.50  each. 

To  teachers,  $1.25  or 
$2.40  per  set. 

Address  NORMAL 
BOOK  STORE,  38th 
and  Washington  Sts., 
ICarioa,  Ind. 


The  KafionlloFmal  College 

MARIONs    INDIANA. 

^    8IXTH  YEAR.  ^ 

Fall  Term  opens  September  5. 

econd  Winter  Term,  January  23. 

Spring  Term  opens  April  4. 

Preparatory,  Teachers,  Scientific  and  Classic  Courses. 

A  First-class  Business  Course,  including  Book-keeping, 
Phonography  and  Typewriting. 

Actual  business  practices. 

Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

Expenses  very  low. 

No  cost  for  fuel  and  light. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  see  our  new  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

SPECIAL  111 

The  elegant  new  building  is  well  under  way.    We  hare  s 

number  of  splendid  lots  in  College  Addition  for  sale  cheap 

-on  easy  terms.    If  you  desire  to  make  an  inrestment,  do  not 

fail  to  learn  particulars.    Plat  and  prices  sent  on  application. 

Address 

A.  JONBB,  President, 

9-tl  Mamiom,  Ind. 


LAFAYETTE.  IND. 

The  Indiana  Institute  of  Technology. 


•  « 

I       Fall  Term  begins  September  12,  1894.       5 


Six    SCHOOLS: 

I.  School  of  Mechanical  Engineeringf. 

II.  School  of  Civil  Engineering". 

III.  School  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

IV.  School  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Veteri- 

nary Science. 
V.     School  of  Science  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 
VI.     School  of  Pharmacy. 

Examination  for  admission  will  be  held  in  each  coun- 
ty by  the  County  Superintendent  on  the  last  Saturday  in 
August,  and  at  the  University  September  10  and  11, 
1894. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  will  pay  all  neces- 
sary expenses  for  one  year  at  the  University. 

Women  admitted  to  all  departments. 

The  recently  destroyed  laboratory  will  be  completed 
July  1,  and  every  piece  of  apparatus  and  machinery  in 
the  old  laboratory  will  be  replaced  by  September  1. 

Send  for  catalogue  to  Secretary  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  or  to 

JAMES    H.    SMART, 

s-3t  President  Purdue  University. 


Central  Normal  College 

AKD 

.  .  .  COMMERCIAL    INSTITUTE  .  .  . 

DANVILLEs  IND. 

Students  may  enter  any  timb  and  sblbct  thbir  own  work. 


PEDAQOQY.  METHODS. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

TEACHERS,  the  above  is  tansrht  by  a  irradnate  of  the  New  Tork  School  of 
Pedavory-  PROP.  KINNAMAN,  Ph.  D.,  University  City  New  York,  is  one  of  the 
popular  teachers  of  the  West.  The  CoUeire  guve  him  a  year's  absence  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  above  work.  He  now  has  charipe  of  the  department,  and  ffreat  work 
is  beinff  done.    No  teacher  can  afford  to  miss  this  work.    It  can  be  taken  any  time. 

GRAMMAR— We  still  hold  the  first  place  in  this  branch. 

SPECIALISTS  have  charge  of  the  common  branches,  and  every  one,  whether  far 
advanced  or  jnst  beginning,  will  find  his  wants  met.  Careful  attention  is  g'iven  indi- 
vidual students.  Having-  a  score  of  teachers,  and  meeting  them  several  times  a  term 
in  a  body,  the  president  easily  learns  the  standing  and  needs  of  each  student. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  well  provided  for.     ELOCUTION  is  taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  National 
flkthool  of  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 

The  Teachers',  Soientiflo,  Olaaeio,  LAW.  MU8IC  AND  SURVEYING, 
are  all  large  and  strong  courses. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

The  cheapest  and  best  school  in  the  West  for  a  commercial  education.  Money  and 
time  both  saved,  and  thorough  work  guaranteed.  The  student  oan  fill  any  posi- 
tion in  the  business  world  after  he  has  completed  our  work.  We  gruaran- 
tee  him  this  abUity. 

TELEGRAPHY  is  our  most  rapidly-growing  department.  The  attendance  has 
quadrupled  itself  the  past  year.  The  department  is  in  the  bands  of  a  practical,  expe- 
rienced operator. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  are  the  most  satisfactory  courses  in  the 
school,  because  the  student  quickly  finishes  them  at  very  little  cost  and  readily  se- 
cures a  profitable  position.    Our  system  is  the  easiest  learned  and  used  of  all  others. 

POSITIONS. 

For  some  time  we  have  made  special  efforts  to  secure  our  graduates  pesitioni, 
nntil  now  we  have  calls  from  every  State  and  Territory  for  teachers,  clerks,  amanu- 
enses, operators,  etc.   We  cannot  fill  all  the  positions  at  our  command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  are  specialties. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  $10.00  per  term.  Board,  fl  .50  per  week.  Rooms,  50c  per  week* 

One  tuition  includes  all  departments  except  instrumental  music. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall  Term.  September  4, 1894.  Third  Term,  January  22, 1895. 

Second  Term,  November  13, 1894.  Fourth  Term,  AotU  2, 1895. 

Fifth  Term,  June  11,  1895. 

Send  flDr:complete  Oatalocn*.    Address  J.  R.  JOSEPH, 

t^yr  Presldeat. 


SCHOOL    THC     CNTIRC    YEAR.  STUDENTS     MAY     BNTER    AT    ANY    TIME 

Additional  AdvaiiUi8:e8  for  the  Comlns  Year,  Without  Increasing  the 
Expense  of  the  Student. 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  .NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

BUSINESS   insxi-tuxe:, 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  INDIANA. 


u&nsT  vA  BEST  EQUims  mm  scbool  is  till  miTSD  mm, 

It  is  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicairo,  on  the  Pittsburfirh.Fort  Wajneand  Chicago,  the 
Ctaicag-o  A  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Ironis  Railroads. 

The  School  was  org-anized  Sept.  16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled.    The  attendance 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  an  til  now  more  than  iOOO  UiEbrtnt  itoAnti  ti«  mdtoA  tuwOy. 

Notwlth5tandinff  the  hard  times  the  present  year  Is  the  most  successful  thus  far  In 
the  history  of  the  school. 

This  nnparalleled  irrowth  is  one  of   the  best  evidences  that  the   work  meets  the 
wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Institution  Offers,  for  oneTuition,  a  Oreater  List  of  Subjects 

from  wliicli  to  Select,  tlian  any  otiier  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 


Music.  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Type-Writing,  Penmanship,  Tele 
graphic  and  Review. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  itself  and  in 
charge  of  spbcialists  as  instructors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training  school  offers  equal  advantages,  because  while  preparing  for 
teachirig,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  charge. 

THE  COURSE  IN  PEDAQOQY  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  bad  many 
years  experience  as  an  instructor. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  Business  College  in  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  not  found  at  any  other 
school. 

PRilVIARY    WORK. 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginning 
with  the  Kindergarten,on  through  the  different  grades,the  most  scientific  and  practical 
training  is  given.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  can 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

8UMMER  OR  REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  12TH«  1894. 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  in 
session  and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regular  or 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES    LESS    THAN    AT    ANY     OTHER    SOHOOL. 

Tuition  SIO.OO  Per  term.   Good  Board  and  Well  Fumistied 
Rooin&  S1.50  to  SI.90  per  week. 

This  School  does  preolaely  what  it  promises  to  do. 
4^  Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY,  flssociats  Prin. 

CALENDAR— Fall  term  will  open  September  4, 1894;  First  Winter  Term  will  opes 
November  13, 1894;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  22, 1895;  Spring  Term  will 
open  April  2, 1895;  Summer  and  Review  Term  will  open  June  11, 1895.  6-tf 


BOWEN-MERRILL  BOOK   STORE 

A   new  book  bj  the  author  of   Bird's  Christmas    Carol,  A  CATHEDRAI4  7Qr* 
COURTSHIP.    By  Kate  Donfflass  Wlgrg-in.    Illustrated  by  Carletou. .  .    *  ^^ 
(If  mailed,  89  cents.^ 

The  best  book  ercr  written  for  boys— TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS  AT 

OXFORD— By  Thomas  Huffhes:  2  volumes;  cloth,  extra  (r lit,  fine  pa-    CI   15 
per;  illustrated;  former pr ice,  t2*50;  now ipi»l%^ 

♦  >  ♦  4  Bowen-Merrill,  the  Society  Stationers   ♦  ♦  >  > 

WBDDIKG-  INVITATIONS,  the  latest  styles,  executed  in  a  very  soperior  manner. 
VISITING  OABDS  and  FINEST  OOBBBSPONBBNOB  PAPBB8. 

Samples  will  be  mailed  npon  applicotion. 

BowEN  -  Merrill    BOOK    STORE 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

MerGhant  Trailers 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  IrmYs  and  Valises 

No  35  East  Wasbington  St., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


TO    THE 


Mountains,Lal(es,iSeasliore 

ViA 

BIG  4  ROUTE 

THE  FAVORITE  TOURIST  LINE 

To  Put-In-Bay  and  all  Lake  Erie  Islands  via  Sandusky. 

Lake  Chautauqua,  Niagara  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  River, 
Thousand  Islands,  Lake  Champlain,  Adirondacks,  Green  and 
White  Mountains. 

New  England  Resorts,      New  York  and  Boston, 

Via  Cleveland,  Lake  Shore,  New  York  Central  and  Boston 
and  Albany  railways. 

To  the  Lake  reg^ions  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  via 
Chicago. 

To  the  Cool  Resorts  of  Michigan  via  Benton  Harbor. 

When  you  go  on  jour  Summer  Vacation  see  that  jour  ticket  reads  via  the  Big  Fonr 
Route.  D.  B.  MARTIN,  General  Passensrer  and  Ticket  Agent. 

E.  O.  MCCORMICK^  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  CINCINNATI.  O. 


OFFICE   OF'- 


IndianaSchoolBooltCo 


iH^  Wtit  WaiUigtM  BUtai 
(koom  4) 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Fublisipc 


JosBPHUi  COLLBTT,  PfM.  B.  P  HuSTOK,  Yice-PtM.  IflA  Ttmi 

.    .  Edward  Hawkins,  Secretary  and  Manager. 

J  Incorporators. 

J01BPHU8  COLLBTT, 

WILLIAM   HBILMAN, 
D.  J.    If  ACKBY, 

B.  P.   HUSTON. 
WILLIAM  FLBMINO, 
B.  C.  BBLL, 

JAMBS  MUX  DOCK, 
BDW*D  HAWKINS. 


IndiMa  SUto  »«riM  of  8ch«*l 
Bookj  Co&tTMt  PrieM 

FintReader  lOa 

Second  lUador   :       :       :  IM 

Third  Reader    :       t  U« 

Fonrth  Reader    :       :      :  Me 

Fifth  Reader    r       -.       t  4»9 

■BlementarTArithmetie    ;  He 

Complete  Arithmetie    :    ;  4fe 

Blementarr  Geography    :  9H 

Complete  GeoKraphy        :  Tie 

Spellinff  Book  !       ;  Me 

I  rimary  Physiology  :  Me 

AdTaneed  poyeiolosy  Me 

Complete  Grammar        i  Me 

iBteimediate  Grammar     i  Me 

Copy  bookj,  each  M 


The  above  list  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Indiana  School  Book  Company 


contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reading  Section  ii  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
Law,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sbc  II.  The  hooks  which  have  heen^  or  may  herecffter  he 
adopted  hy  the  State  of  Indiana  for  use  in  the  common  schools 
hy  virtue  oj  this  act^  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereoj^^ 
shall  he  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State^ 
in  teaching  the  hranches  of  learning  treated  of  in  such  hooksy 
and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au- 
thorities to  use  in  such  schools  such  hooks  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private,  Parochial  and  Normal  Schools,  or  any  oth- 
ers, wishing'  to  make  use  of  the  books  which  the  State 
has  adopted,  can*  obtain  them  by  addressing, 

EDV/ARD  HAWKINS. 

Manager  Indiana  School  Book  Co.^ 
^^  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


UKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 


Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  R.  R. 

"NATURAL    GAS    ROUTS" 

THE  POPULAR  SHORT  LINE 


BBTWBBN 

Bloomington,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Spritig>field.  LaFayette,  Frankfort,  Maude. 
Portland,  Lima,  Findlay,  Fostoria,  Fremont,  Sandneky,  IndianapoliB,Kokomo, 
Pern,  Rochester,  Plymouth,  LaPorte,  Michigan  City.  Ft.  Wayne,  Hart- 
ford, Blnffton,  ConnersTille,  and  Cincinnati,  makiufir  direct  cpn- 
nection  with  all  points.  East,  West,  North,  South. 
THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVERSING 

THE  GREAT  NATURAL  GA8  AND  OIL  FIELDS 

of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  g>lTinff  the  patrons  of  this  POPULAR  ROUTE  an  opportunity 
to  witness  the  grand  sight  from  the  train  as  they  pass  through.  Great  fields  corered 
with  tanks  in  which  are  stored  millions  of  gallons  of  oil,  NATURAL  GAS  wells 
shooting  their  flames  high  in  the  air,  and  the  most  beautiful  cities,  fairly  allre  with 
glass  aud  all  kinds  of  factories. 

L^  We  furnish  our  patrons  with  Elegant  Reclining  Chair  Cars  FREE  on  day  trains 
andeL.  E.  &  W.  Palace  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  night  trains  at  very  reasonable 
rats. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  Portland,  and  San 
Francisico  and  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  is  the  popular  route  with  the  ladies  on  account  of  its  courteous  and  accomodat- 
ing train  olBcials  and  with  the  commercial  travelers  and  general  public  for  its  com- 
forts, quick  time  and  sure  connections.  For  any  further  particulars  call  on  or  address 
any  ticket  ag^ent, 

H.  C.  PARKER^  CHA8.  F.  DALY, 

ti  TraAc  Manactr.  ladianapolia,  Ind.  Gen  Pass,  and  Ticket  Avt 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Alao   the    quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped  route  to 

louisvillb  and  the  south, 
Whbicling,  Chicago  and  the  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

Philadelphia,  Springfield, 

Baltimore  and  Columbus, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,*  sleeping*  car  and  dining  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking-  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledged  to  have 
done  more' than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning'  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  promptly  ana  cheerfully  given  upon  application 
im  person  or  by  letter  or  telegram  to 

W.  F.  BRUNNER,  District  Passenger  Agent, 
Cor.  Illinois  and  Washini^oa  8ts.,  lMDiA]iAK>Lii,  Iim, 


=T  R  A  V  E  Li 


MQNON  ROUTE 


^?iyi0UiSYIiit.TlCWAiBAiYlCHICAC0RT.Cfe- 

THE  SHORT   LINE  ^« 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omahai 

Denver,  San  Francisco,    Portland,  Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND   NORTHWEST. 

The  OMly  line  mtminr  Solid  Pullman  Perfected  Safety  Vestlbnled  Traias. 
The  only  line  running*  Dining-  Cars  between  Indianapolis  and  Chicag-o. 
Magnificent  Pullman,  stleeping  and  Parlor  Cars. 
For  rates,  maps,  time-tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN^  D.  P.  A.« 

Oor.  lUlnols  St.  and  Kentucky  Ave.,  IndlanarpoUs,  Ind 
FBANK  J.  BMED,  O.  P.  A.,  Ohioago. 1-U 

r^VANDALlA  LINE 

Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.     It  affords  mag- 
nificent train  service  and- superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.     The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.     Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.     Trains*  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  A.M.,   11:50  A.M.,  12:55  p.m.,  and  11:20 
P.M.  Arrive  at  St.Louis  5:00p.m.,  7:20p.m.,  7:30  p.m.  and 
7:30  a.  m.  respectively. Cliln  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.     Rates  are  always 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.     Baggage  checked 
through.      For  detailed    information  regarding   rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Winter  Term  Opens  January  i,  1895. 


L.  W.  PAIRFIELD,  VICE-PRES. 


Following  are  some  of  the  classes  that 
will  be  or^nized:  Four  classes  in  Arith- 
metic. Our  methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic 
have  been  copyrighted  and  have  become 
so  popular  that  they  are  doubtless  used  by 
100,000  teachers.  Two  classes  in  Grammar, 
and  one  class  in  English  Analysis.  Our 
methods  in  Grammar  have  also  been  copy- 
righted and  are  attracting  enthusiastic 
attention.  One  class  in  Orthography,  one  in  Geogi*aphy,  one  in  Phybical  Geography, 
one  in  Civil  Government,  one  in  United  States  History,  one  in  Elocution,  two  in 
Physiology.  We  teach  this  subject  by  dissecting  animals  before  the  class.  Beginning 
Rhetoric,  Advanced  Rhetoric,  beginning  Physics,  Advanced  Physics,  Deschanel's 
Phy.sics,  Beginning  Algebra,  second  term  in  Algebra,  third  term  in  Algebra, 
Beginning  Geometry,  Advanced  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Beginning  German, 
second  term  in  German,  Advanced  German,  six  classes  in  Latin.  There  will  be 
a  Beginning  Class  in  Latin  for  the  benetit  of  those  who  wish  to  commence  a  course 
and  overtake  those  who  began  in  August.  Beginning  Class  in  Gi*eek,  and  several 
Advanced  Classes  in  Greek;  Higher  Psychology. 

Along  the  line  oi  Professional  Work  for  Teachers,  will  be  the  following: 
1. — Reading  some  work  required  by  the  state  board. 
2.  -  History  of  Eklucation. 
2.  -Mental  Science  Applied  to  Teaching. 
4.  —Teachers*  Training  Class. 

5.— Debating  Class,  discussing  educational  questions. 

There  will  also  be  classes  in  Penmanship  and  Vocal  Music.  We  also  sustain  a 
first-class  Music  School;  also  a  Business  College,  with  three  courses,  requiring  from 
ten  to  forty -eight  weeks  for  their  completion. 

Board  will  be  a  little  below  $1.50  this  year.  Best  rooms  rent  usually  for  50  cents 
a  week,  never  over  that.  Some  of  the  best  now  rent  for  42  cents  a  week.  These 
rooms  are  fine  and  well  furnished.  Board  is  entirely  satisfactory  Students  here  never 
complain  of  the  lH)ard — never. 

Ask  the  President  for  Catalogue. 

Address  L.  M.  5N1FF,  A.  M.,  Pres.,  Ans^ola,  Indiana. 
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A  HISTORIC  THREAD. 


CYRUS   W.    HODGIN. 


II. 

It.  is  well  known  that  the  north  and  the  south  had,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  clearly  defined  and 
distinctly  different  systems  of  labor;  in  the  North,  free;  in  the 
South,  slave.  The  former  system  is  much  more  likely  to 
concentrate  population  into  closely  settled  communities;  the 
latter,  to  disperse  it  over  wide  areas.  The  former  system  re- 
quires as  conditions  for  success  and  permanence,  intelligence 
and  skill  in  the  laborer;  the  continuance  of  the  latter  de- 
pends upon  the  absence  of  general  intellig-ence  and  the  lack  of 
versatility  of  skill.  The  former,  under  free  competition,  is 
certain  to  develop  varied  manufactures  and  an  intcfisivc  agri- 
culture, which  limits  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  maintains  or 
improves  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  the  latter  manifests  a  decided 
tendency  to  ignore  manufactures  and  tolimit  itself  to  ex/cnsire 
agriculture,  pursuing  methods  which  rapidly  exhaust  the  soil 
without  continually  restoring  its  fertility. 

The  system  of  slave  labor,  therefore,  constantly  demands 
more  land.  This  industrial  necessity  of  the  South  joined 
hands  with  her  growing  political  necessity  for  more  states. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  balance  of  power  in  the  House  oi 
Representatives  through  the  increase  of  population,  we  have 
seen  that  the  South  was  left  behind  by  the  North.  In  this 
emergency  the  South  saw  that  her  only  remaining  chance  for 
holding  her  own  power,  or  for  restraining  that  of  the  oppos- 
ing section,  was  to  retain  control  of  the  Senate.     As  the  num- 
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ber  of  senators  depends  not  upon  the  population  but  upon  the 
number  of  states,  the  South  thought  she  saw  her  opportunity 
by  devoting"  her  expansive  tendency  to  the  settlement  and  de- 
velopment of  new  slave  states. 

The  extraordinarily  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the 
North  by  the  great  influx  of  foreign  immigrants  made  the  in- 
tensity of  free  labor  at  first  quantitative  rather  than  qualita- 
tive. This  led  to  expansion  in  the  North  also,  and  made  it 
possible  for  the  free  states  to  multiply  at  least  as  rapidlj*  as 
the  slave  states. 

When  the  "Original  Thirteen  States"  began  their  new 
national  life  in  1789,  seven  of  them  were  northern  and  free; 
six  were  southern  and  slave.  The  first  new  state  added  to  the 
Union  was  Vermont,  in  1791.  This  gave  the  North  four  more 
senators  than  the  South.  The  next  year,  however,  Kentucky 
and  in  1796,  Tennessee,  both  Southern  states,  were  admitted, 
producing  an  equilibrium.  On  the  admission  of  Ohio  in  1802, 
the  North  was  again  in  the  ascendant.  In  1812  Louisiana 
came  in  and  restored  the  balance.  After  this  the  race  between 
the  two  sections  for  new  states  was  a  lively  one.  Nothing 
shows  more  clearly  the  sectional  nature  of-  this  contest  for 
new  states  than  the  order  of  their  admission,  alternately  a 
northern,  then  a  southern;  and  this  game  of  **turn  and  turn 
about"  was  kept  up  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1816,  Indiana 
was  admitted;  in  1817,  Mississippi;  in  1818,  Illinois;  in  1819, 
Alabama;  in  1820,  Maine;  in  1821,  Missouri.  Up  to  the  first 
application  of  Missouri,  in  1818,  there  had  been  no  serious 
objection  to  receiving  any  state  that  had  applied.  But  now, 
the  anti-slavery  spirit  in  the  North  and  the  pro-slavery  spirit 
in  the  South  had  grown  so  intense,  and  the  contest  for  the 
control  of  the  senate  had  waxed  so  hot  that  a  deadlock  in 
Congress  occurred,  and  for  more  than  two  years  the  conflict 
raged  with  intense  bitterness. 

In  1784,  when  Virginia  deeded  to  the  general  government 
the  "Territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,"  Jefferson,  who 
like  all  the  other  leading  men  of  that  time,  believed  slavery 
an  evil  and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  our  gov- 
ernment was  founded,  sought  to  secure  its  prohibition  in  the 
ceded  territory  after  the  3'ear  1800.  At  the  same  time  he  pro- 
t)osed  its  exclusion  from  the  territory  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
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Ohio.  In  short,  it  was  his  desire  to  see  it  limited  strictly  to 
those  of  the  original  states  in  which  it  then  existed;  but  his 
prohibition  failed.  Three  years  later,  however,  by  the  ''Or- 
dinance of  1787,"  it  was  forever  excluded  from  the  "Northwest 
Territory."  In  the  meantime,  or  soon  after,  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  had  ceded  their  claims  to  the  territory  from  which 
Tennessee  and  the  greater  part  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
were  afterward  created  with  the  understanding  that  slavery 
should  not  be  disturbed  therein.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  at  that  time  the  Mississippi  River  was  our  western 
boundary. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
question  of  slavery  or  no  slavery  had  been  agreed  upon  for 
all  the  territory  then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  before  a 
single  new  state  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union.  But  Mis- 
souri was  part  of  -the  Louisiana  Purchase  obtained  from 
France  in  1803,  concerning  which  there  had  been  no  agree- 
ment on  the  slavery  question;  and  as  most  of  the  proposed 
new  state  lies  north  of  the  old  dividing  line  between  freedom 
and  slavery  a  struggle  between  the  opposing  sections  for  the 
mastery  of  Missouri  was  inevitable.  The  result  wasthewell- 
known  "Missouri  Compromise,"  which  admitted  Missouri  as  a 
slave  state,  but  forbade  the  creation  of  future  slave  states 
north  of  the  southern  line  of  Missouri,  that  is,  the  parallel  of 
36°  30'  north  latitude. 

This  seemed  at  the  moment  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  diflft- 
culty,  but  two  matters  not  generally  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection, when  taken  into  account,  show  that  the  balance  of 
advantage  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  North.  The  first  of 
these  matters  is.  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains were  the  western  limit  of  our  territory;  and  the  second 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year  that  this  compromise  was 
made,  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Spanish  possessions  was  fixed  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  with 
Spain  negotiated  two  years  before.  This  line  followed  the 
Sabine  River  from  its  mouth  to  the  32nd  parallel  of  north  lat- 
itude, thence  north  to  the  Red  River;  up  the  Red  River  to  the 
100th  meridian;  north  on  this  line  to  the  Arkansas  River; 
up  that  river  to  its  source;  thence  due  north  to  the  42nd 
parallel  and  on  that  line  west  to  the  Pacific. 
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If  the  reader  will  take  a  map  and  observe  the  relative 
amounts  of  territory'  north  and  south  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line  that  were  still  available  for  future  states  he  will 
see  that,  besides  Florida,  there  was  left  to  the  south  only  Ar- 
kansas and  part  of  what  is  now  Indian  Territory;  while  the 
North  had  the  whole  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  36<^ 
30',  exce^^ting-  Missouri,  and  also  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  in 
the  Northwest  Territory. 

When  the  South  opened  her  eyes  to  these  facts  she  saw  that 
after  two  more  rounds,  or  at  least  three,  the  game  would  be 
up  with  her.  She  had  already  lost  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  would  soon  lose  the  Senate.  Indeed,  for 
some  years  already  she  would  have  been  out  of  power  in  that 
body,  at  least  half  the  time,  but  for  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
Northern  senators  had  a  ''southern  exposure."  The  South 
saw  that  a  dangerous  crisis  to  her  interests  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching- and  unless  additional  territory  could  be  secured  on 
her  side  of  the  line,  she  must  either  surrender  or  strike  for  a 
separate  government.  She  chose  to  try  first  the  acquisition 
of  new  lands  and  at  once  the  struggle  between  the  two  sec- 
tions began  to  assume  its  third  phase,  the  discussion  of  which 
will  constitute  the  next  article  in  this  series. 

EARI.HAM  COI,I.EGE,  Oct.  6,  1894. 


'THE  NOVEL. 


KATE    RODGERS. 


A  phenomenon  can  best  be  understood  through  its  philoso- 
phy. All  mankind,  from  the  savage  mother  that  exaggerates 
the  adventures  of  her  chief,  to  the  philosopher  that  founds  a 
religion,  loves  a  story.  It  is  a  kind  of  literature  that  has 
been  with  the  race  since  its  infancy.  It  has  changed  as  man 
has  developed. 

The  novel  was  once  a  story,  the  traditional  account  of  some 
historical  event;  if  some  man  could  define  the  novel  of  to-day, 
no  doubt  the  definition  would  be  very  interesting.  It  is  an 
imaginary  adventure,  it  is  the  biography  of  some  obscure  per- 
son, it  is  an  account  of  fashionable  society,  it  is  the  history 
of  some  political  struggle,  it  is  the  account  of  a  crime,  it 
shows    the    effect     of    science,      philosophy      and    relig'ion 
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on  the  development  of  character,  it  is  a  satire  without  any 
satire,  it  is  a  fable,  a  Fermon,  it  is  anything-  which  hath  words 
and  a  hero.  What  ought  a  novel  to  be,  is  a  question  equally 
bewildering. 

One  answer  is: — It  is  the  finest  production  of  the  highest 
art — literature. 

Have  we  any  such?  Thackery's  **Henry  Esmond"  is  as 
great  to  literature  as  the  Venus  of  Milo  is  to  sculpture. 
Goethe's  ''Wilhelm  Meister"  is  superior  to  either  of  these, 
while  Victor  Hugo,  in  my  opinion,  produced  the  greatest 
novel  ever  written,  '*Les  Miserables."  Perhaps  from  these 
we  can  form  a  canon. 

The  novelist  must  be  a  person  of  feeling;  he  must  be  a  lover 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  good;  must  be  a  person  of  intelli- 
gence; he  must  be  a  lover  of  the  true  and  the  useful,  must 
write  from  facts  and  experience;  he  should  be  a  poet  and  a 
philosopher.  More  than  this,  the  writer  of  fiction  must  have 
a  story  to  tell  and  he  must  be  compelled  to  tell  it.  Books,  like 
thoughts  are  best  when  involuntary;  when  the  author  is  com- 
pelled to  write  by  an  inspiration  received  from  unknown  and 
antecedent  circumstances;  when  he  can  only  purchase  peace 
by  complying  with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience;  when  he  is 
compelled  to  give  the  story  to  the  world,  not  for  money  or 
fame,  but  only  for  the  pleasure  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Such  a 
production  is  as  great  a  wonder  to  the  author  as  to  the  reader. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  novel  is  a  pleasing  mistake.  In 
undeveloped  minds,  narrative,  by  sympathy  and  imagination, 
is  made  dramatic,  with  the  reader  or  listener  playing  the 
the  chief  role.  To  an  educated  person  this  is  preposterous; 
but  it  is  different  with  a  savage  listening  to  a  thrilling  story 
of  adventure,  a  servant  girl  reading  one  of  our  too  plentiful 
sensational  romances,  or  a  ten-year-old  boy  reading  a  ten  cent 
novel.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  author  is  his  own  hero.  In 
readers  of  or  listeners  to  these  writers,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal — no  distinction  between  the 
story  and  the  actual  experience. 

Such  reading  is  a  kind  of  psychic  intoxication  and  while 
under  its  influence  the  reader  completely  loses  his  identity. 

Most  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  reading  a  classic  novel  is 
from  a  derivative  delusion,  wherein,  for  the  time,  the  reader 
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believes  in  the  truth  of  the  story.  In  the  original  mistake 
there  is  a  tacit  belief,  no  matter  how  momentary  it  may  be, 
in  the  identity  of  the  reader  and  the  hero;  in  the  derived  de- 
lusion there  is  a  transient  belief  in  the  identity  of  the  story 
and  the  truth.  The  first  is  a  confounding  of  self  with  the 
fiction;  the  second  is  a  confounding  of  the  truth  with  the  fic- 
tion. 

If  it  were  ever  before  the  reader*s  mind  that  he  is  reading  a 
fabrication  it  would  destroy  all  interest.  This  is  the  reason 
why  novels  are  entered  into  so  reluctantly.  It  is  also  an  ex- 
planation [of  the  sense  of  wasted  time  that  one  feels  after 
reading  the  best  of  novels.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  noblest 
minds  have  engaged  in  novel  writing  and  have  experienced 
the  most  delightful  feeling  of  having  done  their  duty,  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  this  compunction  is  a  superstition. 

The  secondary  cause  of  the  novel,  which  is  also  its  justifi- 
cation, is  an  endeavor  to  use  the  principles  of  deception  for 
human  advancement.  Those  who  wish  to  benefit  the  race 
most,  make  use  of  all  man's  desires  by  turning  them  to  human 
advantage. 

The  French  school  of  novelists  turn  their  attention  to  the 
to  the  diffusion  of  political  truths,  the  English  novelists  to 
philosophical  truths,  the  German  novelists  to  scientific  truths, 
while  America  develops  a  class  of  writers  who  when  they  ap- 
ply their  realistic  methods  to  public  life  can  produce  startling 
results. 

Victor  Hugo,  by  his  great  novels,  made  kings  love  liberty^ 
Bulwer  Lytton  has  told,  in  skillfully  disg'uised  language,  the 
most  radical  truths  of  the  utilitarian  philosophy.  George 
Eliot  has  treated  fiction  with  scientific  English  but  has  given 
us  no  science — she  never  wrote  the  story  of  her  own  life. 

Goethe  has  shown  us  the  casual  dependence  of  all  social 
phenomena  which  is  the  initial  idea  of  social  science.  With 
these  authors,  the  novel  is  artistic  history,  and  like  history 
in  its  widest  meaning,  covers  all  literature.  With  them,  the 
novel  gives  a  philosophy,  a  history  and  a  story.  It  gives  the 
motive  of  an  action,  its  history,  consequence  and  results,  and 
clothes  all  in  the  poetic  language  of  imagery. 

It  is  gratifying  to  our  patriotism  to  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can  novelists  are   well  up  to  the  front  in  their   profession. 
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This  fact  is  in  line  with  the  larg-er  one  that  American  g-enius 
easily  triumphs  in  the  field  of  intellectual  effort.  From  the 
first,  our  novelists  have  commanded  old-world  honors.  Wash- 
ington Irving's  ''Knickerbocker  History"  of  New  York  pleased 
and  edified  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Edgar  A.  Poe's 
imaginative  tales  helped  to  give  the  brilliant  poet  a  name 
abroad.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  treated  in  England  as  a 
citizen  rather  than  as  a  stranger;  and  of  Julian  Hawthorne 
and  the  younger  James  and  W.  D.  Howells,  it  ma}'^  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  Europeans  or  Americans — if  we  judge  only 
by  their  works  and  their  changing  residence.  These  facts 
give  our  novels  a  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  fruits 
of  the  literary  field. 

America  has,  as  yet,  produced  no  Scott,  no  Dickens,  no 
George  Eliot,  but  like  Shakespeare,  these  authors  are  un- 
matched in  the  world — each  a  great  genius  of  world-wide 
fame. 

Our  writers  of  fiction  are  honored  with  translations  in  to 
foreign  tongues.  Edward  Eggleston's  **Hoosier  School-mas- 
ter" followed  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  into  several  languages  of 
Europe,  and  since  then  it  is  common  for  a  successful  novel  to 
obtain  the  honors  of  a  foreign  translation.  We  all  know  that 
the  most  popular  romance  ever  written  was  ''Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  It  was"  translated  into  ever}-  great  tongue  of  Eu- 
rope; and  a  good  test  of  its  popularity  is  the  success  which 
actors  still  have  with  the  drama  made  out  of  the  story. 

The  general  character  of  all  novels  has  changed  much  since 
Walter  Scott  produced  his  historical  and  dramatic  fictions. 
The  dramatic  element  which  was  strong  in  Dickens  and 
George  Eliot  has  disappeared  from  the  stories  of  Howells, 
James,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Cable  and  their  scholars.  But  it 
was  strong  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  is  still  more  marked 
in  the  vigorous  and  almost  classical  books  of  Mrs.  Hodgson 
Burnett.  In  one  word,  the  work  of  fiction  changes  from 
tragedy  to  comedy.  This  change  also  reaches  into  other  lit- 
erature, including  poetr}-.  Contrast  the  recent  songs  with 
those  of  Burns  and  note  the  change.  There  is  one  large  mat- 
ter for  congratulation  in  the  change  of  character  which  fiction 
has  undergone.  Our  American  novelists  are  making  good 
use  of   their  eyes  and   increasing   the   faithfulness  of    their 
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copies  of  American  life.  An  American  author  produces  clean 
novels.  French  art  still  deals  with  passion  and  reeks  with 
impurity.  Our  American  authors  breathe  open  air  and  deal 
with  wholesomer  forms  of  life.  In  the  novel  of  passion,  all 
possible  forms  of  evil  and  danger  of  morals  lurk;  in  the  novel 
of  plain  life,  work  and  shifting-  fancies  take  the  place  of  this 
gross  element. 

According- to  the  reasoning  of  the  best  scholars,  novels  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  Those  which  convert  fiction  into 
actual  experience  and  those  which  convert  fiction  into  fact. 
To  the  former  class  belong  the  sentimental  love  story  and 
the  story  of  adventure  which  is  also  the  lowest  form  of  the 
novel.  Most  of  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  race  and  all  of  the 
trash  literature  of  to-day  belong  to  this  class.  But  by  far 
the  most  popular  novels  belong  to  the  latter  class.  It  is  true 
that  America  has  no  distinctive  school  of  fiction  and  there 
are  two  causes  why  she  has  no  distinct  school  of  fiction. 
First,  on  account  of  no  international  copyright  law;  and 
secondly,  on  account  of  the  crusade  against  the  novel  in 
general.  An  American  publisher  can  get  the  best  English 
novels  for  nothing  and  reprint  them  for  his  American  readers. 
Although  American  novelists  rank  high  in  their  profession, 
yet  that  she  is  not  at  the  head  in  literature,  as  she  is  in  inven- 
tive science  and  liusiness,  is  not  on  account  of  authors,  but  the 
public.  The  American  people  are  slow  to  see  the  evil  in  a 
system  that  gives  them  cheap  books,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  we 
get  most  of  our  ideas  from  books;  if  the  books  be  foreign, 
the  ideas  will  be  foreign,  when  to  maintain  a  republican 
form  of  government  we  should  have  republican  ideas.  A 
national  literature  should  be  encouraged  by  excluding  foreign 
publication,  or  by  putting  them  on  a  par  with  American 
literature  through  an  international  copyright  law.  Then 
and  not  until  then  will  the  little,  poisonous  ten-cent  novel  be 
banished  from  our  midst,  for  America  has  the  sole  honor  of 
supporting  the  dime  novel.  A  popular  writer  has  said  con- 
cerning the  dime  novel,  **And  if  you  have  an  enemy  whose 
soul  3'ou  would  visit  with  a  heavy  vengeance  and  into  whose 
heart  you  would  place  vipers  which  will  live  and  crawl  and 
torment  him  through  life,  you  have  only  to  place  one  of 
these  destroyers  in  his  hand.      It  will  certainly  pave  the  way 
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for  his  destruction  •  and  if  he  does  not  travel  with  hasty 
strides,  you  have,  at  least,  laid  up  for  him  many  days  of 
remorse. 

The  second  reason,  as  before  stated,  is  a  more  formidable 
one  to  discuss.  There  was  a  time  when  a  novel  could  be  put 
on  the  world  in  opposition  to  nearly  all  classes  of  people;  but 
now  a  novel  must  be  as  incapable  of  hurting^  one's  feeling's  as 
a  strain  of  music  or  a  picture.  The  naked  truth  is  as  offen- 
sive as  the  naked  body,  yet  our  models  of  art  are  taken  from 
the  latter  and  our  rules  of  morality  are  based  upon  the  former. 
This  is  absurd  in  a  nation  that  has  Liberty  for  its  motto. 
This  excessive  criticism  is  more  potent  in  suppressing*  free- 
dom of  thoug-ht  than  any  law.  It  has  a  deteriorating  effect 
upon  literature  by  making-  hypocrisy  a  necessity,  and  is  the 
g*reatest  hindrance  to  the  making  of  the  true  novel.  A  novel  is 
not  now  judged  as  a  work  of  fine  art,  but  a  product  of  useful 
art.  The  question,  *'What  does  a  novel  teach?"  has  killed 
more  books  than  any  law  ever  made.  A  book  written  to  teach 
a  system  of  truth  is  not  a  novel.  The  purpose  of  a  true  novel 
is  the  purpose  of  a  statue,  a  poem,  a  painting,  or  a  musical 
composition.  The  author  can  tell  any  story  so  he  couches  it 
in  the  proper  language.  He  can  present  any  truth  so  he 
dresses  and  covers  the  barren  fact.  The  best  fiction  is 
written  so  that  the  reader  sees  the  beauty  according  to  his 
intelligence.  It  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  philosopher 
or  a  child.  We  never  read  the  author  who  says  what  he 
means  or  means  what  he  says;  his  book  was  not  published. 
We  love  to  have  an  author  tell  us  things  we  think  and 
believe,  but  we  loathe  to  have  him  tell  us  we  think  and 
believe  them.  We  like  to  read  about  our  inner  life  and 
imagine  our  neighbor  does  not  know  that  it  is  we  of  whom  the 
author  writes.  There  is  a  secret  chamber  in  every  heart 
known  only  to  the  owner.  To  enter  and  treat  of  this  inner 
life,  is  the  work  of  the  novelist  of  taste,  the  true  novelist. 
A  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  position  of  the  novelist  among 
other  professions.  Life  is  such  a  complex  affair  that  no  one 
can  comprehend  it  in  its  entirety.  However,  every  man  has 
a  philosophy,  thought  out  or  not.  It  is  his  yard-stick  to 
measure  truth.  Each  of  us  takes  a  line  that  converges  in  a 
common   centre  with  the  rest.      Everv  one  thinks  that  he  is 
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the   one   who  holds  aloft   the   light,   when,  in  fact,  it  is  the 
united  efforts  of  us  all. 

The  strongest  is  as  dependent  as  the  weakest;  the  scientist, 
the  statesman,  the  minister,  the  business  man,  the  editor,  the 
professional  man  and  the  writer,  all  are  alike  conditioned. 
We  are  in  debt  to  the  living*,  in  debt  to  the  dead  and  the 
future  is  now  buying-  of  us  on  time.  Like  conditions  give 
rise  to  a  community  of  sentiment  that  proclaims  all  men 
brothers — the  broadest  of  doctrines  which  all  men  should 
teach,  let  his  vocation  be  what  it  may. 

F RANGES VILI.E,   InD. 


STATE  AND  EDUCATION. 


The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  de- 
voted its  Eighteenth  Scientific  Session,  which  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  February  23,  1893,  to  the  subject  of  State 
and  Education.  The  principal  speaker  was  Professor  Isaac 
Sharpless,  President  of  Haverford  College.  No  better  speak- 
er could  have  been  chosen  to  discuss  this  subject,  as  Profess- 
or Sharpless  has  made  a  special  study  of  educational  ques- 
tions, and  has  but  recently  returned  from  England  where  he 
has  spent  a  long  time  in  examining  the  educational  system  of 
that  country. 

The  subject  of  his  paper  was  "The  Relation  of  the  state  to 
Education  in  England  and  America."  He  spoke  in  substance 
as  follows: 

'*The  cause  of  the  divgerence  between  the  educational 
systems  of  America  and  England  is  an  interesting  one.  The 
English  system  has  been  built  up  by  the  slow  accretions  of 
ages,  each  proposed  addition  being  required  to  show  proof  of 
adaptability  to  the  other  part  of  the  edifice  already  erected; 
while  here  to  a  much  greater  extent,  the  ground  has  been 
cleared  and  we  have  been  able  to  consult  utility  in  determin- 
ing our  structure. 

**It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  .paper  to  trace  the 
causes,  but  some  of  the  facts  of  divergences  in  the  sytsems  of 
state  education  in  the  two  countries.  We  treat  of  four  con- 
trasts. 

*'First  the  guarantees  which  the    state   receives   that  its. 
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money  is  properly  expended  by  the  schools.  The  English 
follow  up  their  appropriations  with  most  detailed  care.  It  is 
not  given  into  local  hands  to  make  what  they  can  of  it.  The 
system  is  popularly  called  ^payment  by  results'  and  this  ex- 
presses the  general  idea  supposed  to  govern  the  method. 
Every  shilling  given  is  already  supposed  to  be  given  for  a  re- 
*sult  obtained.  About  $7,000,000  are  paid  out  by  the  general 
government  on  the  basis  of  this  arrangement  in  aid  of  educa- 
tion, and  this  covers  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of 
maintaining  the  school.  Any  denominational  or  private 
school,  if  it  fulfil  certain  general  conditions,  can  be  a  recip- 
ient of  this  grant." 

He  then  spoke  of  the  tendency  in  this  country  toward  the 
acquirement  of  mere  word  learning,  and  the  gaining  of  a 
knowledge  of  facts  at  the  expense  of  mental  development.  *'In 
Pennsylvania,"  he  continued,  '*the  Legislature  appropriates 
$5,000,000  annually  for  educational  uses,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  guarantee  of  results.  If  the  schools  comply  with 
certain  general  laws  they  are  entitled  to  draw  money  from  the 
state.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  should  be  changed  to  some 
S3''stem  of  results. 

"A  second  point  of  contrast  in  the  two  countries  is  their  at- 
titude toward  secondary  education.  There  are  no  state-aided 
secondary  schools  in  England.  A  large  number  of  schools 
g-ive  the  English  boys  of  means  a  good  education  preparatory 
to  business,  technical  schools  or  the  universities.  But  the 
middle  class,  which  will  profit  most  by  a  secondary  education, 
are  excluded  unless  they  happen  to  reside  near  one  of  these 
old  endowed  schools.  For  these  schools  the  state  does  noth- 
ing. Hence  they  do  nothing  to  supply  secondary  education. 
But  England  is  now  on  the  eve  of  a  great  re-organization  of 
its  secondary  system. 

** America  has  been  wis'er  or  more  fortunate.  Our  public 
school  system  has  embraced  the  high  school.  It  is  the  step- 
ping stone  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  universit}'. 
Every  American  college  knows  the  young  man  who  with 
shallow  financial  resources,  comes  out  with  a  college  degree. 
It  is  the  free  secondary  schools  which  make  this  possible.  In 
this  respect  America  is  far  in  advance  of  England." 

''The  third  point  of  contrast  is  in  the  matter  of  compulsory 
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attenc^ance.  It  was  not  until  1880  that  this  was  made  bind- 
ing on  all  school  boards  of  Kngland.  In  Eng^land  ail  chil- 
dren have  to  attend  school  a  certain  amount  of  time  each 
year  until  they  have  passed  the  standard  fixed  by-law.  A 
brig-ht  child  may  pass  the  required  standard  at  the  ag-e  of 
eleven,  and  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  schools.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen,  all  compulsion  ceases,  unless  by  that  time  tile 
child  has  not  passed  the  standard  of  children  of  ten,  in  which 
case  the  child  must  attend  a  year  longer*"  The  speaker  said 
the  law  is  generally  enforced. 

'*Thisis  in  strong  contrast  with  the  methods  in  the  United 
States.  Though  all  our  schools  are  free,  only  part  of  the 
states  have  any  compulsory  laws,  and  of  these  only  a  very  few 
vigorously  enforced  them.  They  seem  to  be  the  only  safe- 
guards we  have  against  falling  to  a  secondary  place  in  edu- 
cational standing . " 

''The  fourth  point  of  contrast  is  in  regard  to  church  and 
state.  On  no  point  is  the  divergence  of  the  two  nations 
more  apparent.  England  approached  the  subject  of  popular 
education  with  societies  representing  religious  bodies  or 
formed  with  reference  to  religious  questions  already  partly  in 
possession  of  the  field.  They  could  not  be  ignored,  and  the 
completed  system  had  to  be  dovetailed  around  their  creations, 
which  occupied  but  did  not  cover  the  ground.  In  every 
English   school,    therefore,  was  given  religious  instruction. 

"In  Pennsylvania,  in  seven-eighths  of  the  public  schools 
the  Bible  is  read  by  the  teacher,  and  this  usually  constitutes 
the  sum  of  reli^^ious  instruction  given.  In  many  states  this 
is  omitted  and  the  tendencies  are  to  bring  our  schools  to  the 
condition  where  every  form  of  religious  instruction  is  excluded. 
The  logic  of  our  position,  which  implies  the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  is  rapidly  driving  us  to  this  place. 

'*We  cannot  consistently  with  our  general  theor}^  levy  taxes 
to  force  teaching  down  children's  throats  against  which 
their  consciences  protest,  and  while  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  give  even  the  weak  ideas  of  religion  usually  gained 
by  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  I  should  give  it  up  in  the 
face  of  any  respectable  protest,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
present  theory  of  public  schools. 

"And  yet  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  result  to  come  to.     The 
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American  nation  needs  more  rather  than  less  religion.  The 
home,  the  church  and  the  Sunday-school  combined  do  not 
gfive  nearly  sufficient  to  many  children,  nor  at  all  to  many 
others,  and  if  we  are  to  rule  it  out  of  the  schools  absolutely 
vre  will  also  largely  rule  it  out  of  the  life  of  the  nation." 

After  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Sharpless's  address  the 
subject  was  discussed  by  several  Philadelphia  educators. 

The  meeting  was  a  great  success.  The  audience  was 
very  large  and  showed  a  remarkable  interest  in  the  very 
entertaining  address. 

This  is  a  subject  of  very  great  importance  and  one  which  is 
becoming  daily  more  prominent.  The  Academy  has  done  a 
good  work  for  education  by  having  such  a  meeting  as  this, 
and  thereby  bringing  this  great  subject  to  the  attention  of 
its  members  and  the  general  public.  Professor  Sharpless's 
address  was  printed  in  full  in  the  May  number  of  the 
** Annals,'  the  official  journal  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science.  *^* 


USEFUL  RHYMES. 


J,    HANFORD   SKINNEK. 


Many  rhymes  have  a  usefulness  which  is  greatly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  poetical  merit.  Some  of  these  humble  but 
practical  verses  will  be,  in  all  probability,  as  immortal  as  the 
great  epics,  while  a  good  production  of  the  former  class  will 
certainly  benefit  the  race  more  than  a  poor  one  of  the  latter. 
One  of  tne  leading  types  of  this  sort  of  composition  is  the 
well-known: 

''Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June  and  November; 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one 
Excepting  February  all  alone 
Which  has  twenty-eight  in  fine 
Till  leap  year  gives  it  twenty-nine." 

Following  close  upon  this  in  point  of  popularity,  especially 
with  the  student   is: 

* 'First  William,  the  Norman,  then  William,  his  son; 
Henry,  Stephen  and  Henry;  then  Richard  and  John; 
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Then  Henry  the  Third,  Edwards  one,  two  and  three; 
And  again  after  Richards  three  Henrys  we  see, 
Two  Edwards,  Third  Richard  if  rightly  I  guess; 
Two  Henrys,  Sixth  Edward,  Queens  Mary  and  Bess. 
Then  Jamie  the  Scot,  then  Charles  whom  they  slew, 
And  again  after  Cromwell  another  Charles,  too; 
Then  James,  called  the  Second,  ascended  the  throne, 
And  William  and  Mary  together  came  on. 
Till  Anne,  Georges  four  and  Fourth  William  all  passed. 
God  sent  us  Victoria,  may  she  long  be  the  last." 
The  writer  has  long  remembered  the  prepositions  governing 
the   ablative  case  [in  Latin,  from  having  learned  them  in  the 
following  lingo: 

'*A,  absque,  ex  and  e. 
Coram,  clam,  cum  and  de; 
Sine,  tenus,  pro  and  prae." 
In  closing  this  article,  the  writer  will  submit  a  production 
of  his  own,  designed  to  teach  the  use  of  capital  letters.     It  is 
not  intended  to  Jtake  the  place  of   the  more  extended  rules  in 
the  grammars;  but  merely  to  serve  to  bring  these  to  mind: 
Two  words  should  be  capitals, 
As  you  all  may  know, 
I  mean  the  pronoun  I, 
And  the  interjection  O; 
We  should  start  with  capitals, 
So  the  grammar  claims, 
Titles,  sentences,  quotations, 
Proper  adjectives  and  names. 
Names  of  things  personified 
We  should  not  forget. 
Words  referring  unto  God, 
Wherever  they  are  met. 
Words  of  great  importance 
Capitals  may  claim. 
Standing  all  alone  or  in 
A  phrase  that  forms  a  name. 
Every  line  of  poetr}- 
And,  ere  the  reader  pauses. 
Words  that  follow  after 
Introductory  words  and  clauses." 
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LEND    A    HAND. 

[This  department  is  cond acted  bj  Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott.] 


**I«ook  up  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
Look  ont  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand." 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 


Have  you  ever  felt  just  a  little  discontented  with  your 
country  school?  Has  the  path  between  it  and  your  boarding- 
place  seemed  longf,  hot  and  dusty  in  the  fall,  cold  and  snowy 
in  the  winter,  and  wet  and  muddy  in  the  spring-? 

Perhaps  the  contrast  has  sugfg-ested  the  thoug'ht  that  it  is 
the   lot   of  some   teachers  to  use  pavements  and  street  cars. 

Possibly  while  discharging*  the  manifold  duties  of  principal, 
grammar-grade,  intermediate  and  primary  teacher  and  janitor 
all  in  one,  it  has  occurred  to  you  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
teach  one  grade,  and  have  no  sweeping,  dusting,  nor  build- 
ing of  fires! 

It  may  be  that  you  recall  some  other  undesirable  features 
of  country  schools,  but  we  will  turn  from  them  to  the 
bright  side.  Suppose  you  jot  down  a  list  of  the  pleasant 
things,  the  privileges  of  a  country  school.  Have  you  com- 
pleted the  list?  Did  you  note  pure  air  among  the  privileges? 
*'You  did  not  count  that?"  Well,  you  would  find  to  your  sor- 
row how  much  it  counts,  if  you  were  compelled  to  do  with- 
out it. 

Did  you  count  cheery  sunshine?  **No?"  Well,  surely  you 
did  not  forget  to  count  the  blessed  privilege  of  a  play  ground; 
a  place  where  the  children  may  run  and  romp  and  holler," 
and  give  vent  to  the  frolicksome  animal  spirits  which  are  so 
attractive  when  there  is  a  safety  valve,  and  so  troublesome 
when  unduly  repressed.  Do  you  think  that  pure  air  and  sun- 
shine and  play  grounds  are  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  a 
school-room?  Would  that  they  were!  But  alas  for  the  chil- 
dren and  teachers  and  alas  for  the  nation,  they  are  not! 

If  you  should  receive  a  letter  saying:  **We  need  another 
teacher  in  the  New  York  City  corps.  Will  you  accept  the 
position?"  Would  you  accept?  Would  you  close  the  door 
of  your  country  school  full  of  pleasant  anticipations  of  a 
place   in   the  graded  schools  of  a  great  cit}-?     Next  fall  you 
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might  open  the  door  of  the  same  country  school  prepared  to 
make  the  list  of  privileges  longer,  and  to  count  some  of  them 
much  higher  than  you  do  to  day. 

Jacob  A.  Riis  in  the  September  Century  has  given  us  a 
glimpse  of  schools  where  pure  air  and  invigorating  sunshine 
and  play  grounds  are  so  expensive  that  the  unfortunate 
pupils  and  teachers  must  go  without  them. 

Fancy  exchanging  your  sunny  little  school  house  with  its. 
playground,  for  ''a  class-room  where  the  air  is  so   'vitiated, 
foul    and   unhealthy'  that  the  teachers  are  compelled  to  sus- 
pend studies  for  a  time  during  each  session,  to  open  all  win- 
dows and  doors  for  the  admission  cf  fresh  air,  exercising  the 
children    by   calisthenics   during  the   time  the  windows  are 
open,  whatever  may  be  the.  outside  temperoture  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  class-rooms  in  which  the  children  spend  five  hours 
of  the  day,  bre<ithing  sometimes  little  less  than  rank  poison." 
Some   of   the   class-rooms  are  so   dark  that   ''even  on  a  day 
bright   with    summer    sunshine   they  have   to  burn   gas    in 
them.''     Some  of  the  play  grounds  are  merely  large  rooms  of 
which   Mr.  Riis  says.    "There  is  always  need  of  a  lamp.     In 
the  cellar-like  gloom  of  these  cheerless  apartments  the  boys  and 
girls  dodge  countless  iron  posts  and  pillars  in  their  play.     In 
the  most   recently  built   schools  these  have  been  abolished, 
and  a  stone  floor  has  been  substituted  for  the  dusty  boards, 
but  there   is  no  trick  of  construction  that  can  bring  sunlight 
and  cheer  into  them.       *    *    The  wife  of  a  missionary,  who, 
having   spent   half  a   life  time  sharing  her  husband's  labors 
among   the    heathen,   returned  to  New  York  and  civilization 
overjoyed    at  the   thought  of  having  an  opportunity  to  give 
her   boys  proper   schooling,  but  horrified  at  what  she  saw  at 
the  public    school  to    which  she    took    them,  she  marched 
them   off   at  once  to  the  nearest  private  school  that  was  not 
like  a  dungeon,  as  she  said." 

Mr.  Riis  continues:  "In  the  matter  of  healthy  play  the 
school-boy  in  New  York  does  not  have  a  chance.  With  boys, 
to  play  is  to  run.  To  run  one  must  have  room.  How  much 
room  is  there  on  one  floor  for  the  children  to  run  in,, who, 
sitting  down,  pack  three  rooms?  They  must  either  go  on 
the  street  or  they  are  let  loose  in  the  play-room  on  suffer- 
ance.    *     *     The  result  was  described  by  an  employee  in  one 
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East  side  school,  one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  where  more  than 
three  thousand  children  g-o.  'There  is  generally  one  of  the 
teachers  looking  after  them  to  see  that  they  don't  overdo  it. 
They  have  to  make  noise  kind  of  easy-like,  you  know.  Any- 
how they  can't  all  be  here.  Most  of  them  stay  up  stairs 
studying-  at  recess.  It  has  to  be  that  way.'  "And,"  Mr. 
Riis  adds,  "down  in  the  Allen  street  school,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  if  not  the  worst  in  the  city — where  the  play 
g-round  is,  if  anything  darker  and  more  repulsive  than  the 
Wooster  street,  the  janitress  explained  the  prevailing-  quiet 
in  so  great  a  crowd  by  the  statement  that  'these  children  are 
of  a  kind  that  have  to  be  kept  down.'  As  if  they  were  not 
kept  down  enough  out  of  school,  poor  wretches!  They  were 
the  children  of  the  poorest  refugee  Jews." 

Think  of  teaching  such  children,  you  who  do  not  appreciate 
your  privileges!  How  would  you  like  to  act  as  sort  of 
policeman  or  prison-guard  to  help  "keep  down"  those  poor 
little  unfortunates?  How  would  you  like  to  teach  them 
when  they  file  back  to  their  desks  in  the  crowded,  gas-lighted 
foul-aired  school  room?  If  all  the  bad  boys  who  have  ever 
annoyed  you  were  condensed  into  one,  he  would  be  meek 
when  compared  with  the  bad  ones  who  come  of  generations 
of  vicious  parents  and  have  all  their  evil  tendencies  fostered 
by  their  environments. 

If  you  were  teaching  in  the  Allen  or  Wooster  street  school 
and  should  receive  a  photograph  of  the  country  school  you 
last  taught,  wouldn't  you  gaze  at  it  fondly? 

Read  "Playgrounds  for  City  Schools"  in  the  September 
Century  and  you  may  look  at  your  surroundings  with  "eyes 
that  see,"  and  with  "ears  that  hear,"  you  may  find  a  bit  of  a 
sermon  in  the  jingle  that  some  of  the  "primary's  children" 
rattle  off  on  Friday  afternoon: 

"For — we — are — often — thankless — for 

Rich — blessin's — w'en — we — sigh, 

'Cause — we — think — some — neighbor—  has, 

A  bigger — piece — o' — pie." 

A  RECITATION  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 


"I  should  like  to  have  some  nice,  clean  sand,  a  great  deal 
of  it,"  said  Miss  C ,one  afternoon. 
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'*I  can  bring-  you  some,"  ''and  I,"  **and  I,"  came  promplly. 

The  next  morning"  there  were  two  water  bucketf uls  of  sand 
by  the  teacher's  desk.      The  pupils  looked  inquisitive,   and 

Miss  C smiled  as  if  she  knew  something*  pleasant.     At 

noon,  out  under  the  shady  maples,  a  table  was  improvised 
from  two  cast-off  doors,  an  old  desk  and  a  chair. 

'*The  primary  geog-raphj  class  will  recite  at  the  last  period 
this  afternoon  instead  of  the  usual  time.  They  are  to  be 
prepared  to  answer  these  questions:  What  is  a  hill?  a  moun- 
tain? a  mountain  chain?  a  mountain  rang-e?  and  a  volcano? 
What  is  a  cape?  an  island?  and  a  peninsula? 

Just  before  the  last  recitation  Miss  C said,  "I  should 

like  to  have  the  g"eog-raphy  class  answer  those  questions  with 
sand,  so  I  shall  dismiss  the  other  pupils  fifteen  minutes  early, 
and  hear  the  g-eog-raphy  class  in  the  yard  at  the  sand  table.'' 

A  ripple  of  pleasant  excitement  passed  over  the  school.  The 
g-eography  class  looked  important  and  happy. 

At  a  quarter  of  four,  the  class  pressed  around  the  sand 
table,  upon  which  the  wet  sand  had  been  heaped. 

Only  four  could  work  at  a  time,  so  the}  took  turns  and 
while    four    ''recited"   the   rest   were    interested  spectators. 

"Elsie  and  Minnie  may  show  a  hill  with  the  sand;  Cleve 
and  Henry  may  show  a  mountain." 

When  the  work  was  done.  Miss  C questioned,  "What 

is  a  hill,  Minnie?"  The  excitement  of  making  the  sand  hill 
caused  the  definition  to  slip  from  memory;  looking  at  her  rep- 
resentation Minnie  ventured  hesitatingly,  "A  hill  is  a  high 
place  in  the  land." 

"That  describes  it  fairly  well,"  and  without  insisting  upon 

the  technical  definition.  Miss  C continued,  "What  is  a 

mountain,  Cleve?" 

'"'A  mountain  is  a  very,  very  high  hill,"  he  answered 
promptly. 

"Smooth  the  sand;  now,  Ida,  make  a  mountain  chain,  and 
Virgie  made  a  mountain  range." 

The  chain  was  completed  and  described  as  "a  row  of  moun- 
tains." But  Virgie  could  not  call  to  mind  anything  about  a 
mountain  range;  and  none  of  the  class  could  help  her. 

At  last  Mary  said  thoughtfully,  "Seems  to  me  it  means 
two  or  three  rows  of  mountains  all  going  the  same  way." 
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''Show  it  with  the   sand,"  said  Miss  C .     *'Who  can 

make  a  vocano?  Willie  may  try."  Willie  soon  folded  his 
arms  and  surveyed  his  work  with  pride. 

**What  is  the  diflFerence  between  Willie's  volcano  and  the 
mountain  Cleve  made?"  "I  don't  think  there  is  any  differ- 
ence," said  Todd. 

'*Is  a  volcano  just  like  a  mountain,  then?" 

'*A  volcano  has  a  crater,"  said  some  one  in  a  stage 
whisper. 

Willie  immediately  hollowed  out  a  crater  in  the  top  of  his 
volcano. 

**Is  it  all  right  now?"  questioned  Miss  C .  Thought- 
ful faces  bent  over  the  table,  but  no  reply  came. 

'*Is  a  volcano  just  a  mountain  with  a  crater  in  it?" 

*'The  pictures  have  smoke  and  fire  coming  out,"  said  Willie. 

Miss  C immediately  handed  him  two  matches.     His 

face  glowed  as  he  took  the  hint.  He  struck  the  matches  and 
thrust  the  unlighted  ends  down  in  the  sand. 

The  children  clapped  their  hands  as  the  wavering  flame 
appeared  above  the  crater.  They  were  not  likely  to  soon 
forget  a  distinctive  feature  of  an  active  volcano. 

Hills,  mountains,  mountain  chains  and  ranges,  were  quickly 
made  by  different  members  of  the  class,  each  literally  having 
a  hand  in  the  lesson. 

The  interest  was  at  its  height  when  Miss  C said,   '*It 

is  quarter  past  four.  We  will  show  capes,  peninsulas  and  the 
rest,  with  sand,  to-morrow.     The  class  is  dismissed." 


DESK  WORK. 


A   USE   FOR    CARBON    PAPER. 

A  very  helpful  and  pleasant  desk  work  device  is  copying 
maps  by  means  of  carbon  paper,  sometimes  called  ''transfer 
paper."  The  pupils  lay  the  carbon  paper  on  the  blank  sheet 
upon  which  they  wish  the  copy  to  appear.  Then  they  lay 
the  map  to  be  copied  upon  the  carbon  paper,  and  trace  the 
map  with  a  lead  pencil  or  slate  pencil  or  any  blunt  rounded 
instrument.  When  the  carbon  paper  is  removed,  there 
a  ppears  an  outline   map   upon  the    previously   blank   sheet. 


1 
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This  outline  may  then  be  colored  by  using*  colored  pencils  of 
pastels  and  really  pretty  maps  made. 

The  pupils  enjoy  the  work  very  much  and  it  is  an  excellent 
way  to  impress  upon  their  minds  a  vivid  picture  of  the  map 
studied. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    PEDAGOGY. 

[Condncted  by  Aknold  Tompkins.] 


THE  REAL  SCHOOL  AND  THE  GRAND  STROKE  OF 
MANAGEMENT. 


The/eal  school  is  not  an  objective,  picturable,  and  appar- 
ently fixed  something;  but,  like  all  reality  a  spiritual  thing. 
It  is  a  movement  of  life  through  external  forms  back  to  life 
again.  The  superficial  view  seizes  the  external  form, 
through  which  the  spiritual  process  moves,  as  the  reality 
rather  than  the  process  itself. 

Everything  exists  in  idea,  in  life  and  thought,  before  it 
can  exist  in  objective  reality;  and  the  function  of  such 
objective  thing  is  to  realize  the  idea  which  created  it.  Such 
is  the  circle  of  its  life  and  the  law  of  its  being.  The  idea 
rapid  transit  brings  forth  the  railroad,  then  the  railroad  must 
bring  forth  rapid  transit.  The  railroad  must  relieve  the 
pressure  of  life  which  creates  it;  but  this  pressure  is  a  con- 
stant force,  and  the  railroad  is  being  perpetually  created  and 
held  to  the  work  of  relieving  the  pressure.  The  idea  by 
which  it  is  realized  must  in  turn  be  realized  by  it.  Hence  the 
railroad  is  not  a  fixed,  dead,  objective  something,  but  a  con- 
stant going  out  and  returning  to  life.  The  objective  thing, 
cut  loose  from  the  life  process,  is  not  a  railroad.  If  cut  from 
its  spiritual  moorings,  it  vanishes  into  nothing.  It  must 
exist  in  and  through  the  process  of  man's  ideal  passing  into 
the  real.  This  circle,  and  not  the  external,  material  thing, 
is  the  reality  and  law  of  the  railroad. 

The  idea  of  developing  the  child  by  a  systematic  teaching 
process  brings  forth  the  objective  organization  called  the 
school,  and  this  must  bring  forth  the  development  of  the 
child.  The  objective  school  must  answer  back  to  the  life 
which  supports  it.      It  stands  in  a  series  between  an  idea  and 
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its  realization.  But  it  takes  the  whole  series  to  constitute 
the  real  school.  The  objective,  fixed,  something  generally 
thought  of  as  the  school  is  only  a  phase  in  the  process,  and  is 
nothing  apart  from  that  process.  The  objective  thing  exists 
in  and  through  realizing  the  idea  by  which  it  itself  is  realized. 
The  real  school  is  the  whole  process;  not  merely  the  objective 
phase  of  it.  It  is  the  constant  outgoing  of  life  through  an 
external  mediating  agency*  back  to  life.  This  circle  is  its 
reality  and  its  law. 

The  idea  which  conditions  the  external  organization  has 
two  phases;  it  purposes  development  through  instruction. 
First  there  is  seen  the  end,  or  need;  then  the  means,  instruc- 
tion, is  devised.  The  external  organization  first  makes  real 
the  instruction,  through  which  is  realized  the  purpose.  Thus 
the  process  is  more  complex  than  at  first  appeared,  ideal  pur- 
pose and  instruction,  then  organization  of  external  machinery, 
followed  by  real  instruction  and  purpose  realized.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  ideal  reverse  themselves  in  the  process  of  reali- 
zation; purpose  and  instruction  fold  back  upon  themselves  as 
instruction  and  purpose.  ''The  first  shall  be  last  and  the 
last  shall  be  first."  The  external  organization,  instead  of 
being  the  real  school,  is  only  the  hingeing  point  by  which 
the  ideal  returns  upon  itself  in  the  real. 

The  real  school  is  mind  in  eifort  to  unfold  mind.  The 
pupil  is  the  center  of  the  effort;  consciously'  or  unconsciously, 
the  pupil  is  making  an  effort  to  unfold  himself.  The  teacher, 
in  sympathetic  effort  with  the  pupil,  is  the  school  in  its 
simplest  and  most  concrete  form;  but  it  really  consists  of  all 
minds  in  co-operative  effort  to  develop  mind.  These  minds 
may  not  be  actively  making  such  effort,  but  must  be  perma- 
nently disposed  to  make  it.  The  school  exists  during  vaca- 
tion. The  State  University  does  not  vanish  at  Commence- 
ment. This  university  is  a  disposition  in  minds  of  the  state — 
a  spiritual  power  to  act  through  external  agencies  in  a 
specified  process  of  instruction.  The  whole  external  organi- 
zation falls  to  pieces  in  a  moment  when  such  disposition 
ceases.  Then  the  school  house  is  no  longer  a  school  house; 
.  a  trustee  no  longer  a  trustee;  the  teacher  ceases  to  be  a 
teacher.  Thus  again  it  appears  that  the  external,  objective 
school,  cut  loose  from  its  spiritual  moorings  vanishes.      This 
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needs  to  be  insisted  upon,  for  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
feel  that  the  external,  objective,  and,  perhaps,  material 
something"  is  the  reality,  and  that,  therefore,  laws  and  princi- 
ples of  operation  inhere  in  it  and  are  to  be  deduced  from  it 
We  are  quite  strictly  materialists  in  school  manag-ement, 
setting"  objective  and  fixed  forms  and  rules  hard  and  fast 
over  against  a  pulsating  and  growing"  life. 

On  further  analysis  it  appears  that  the  pupil's  own  efiFort 
is  the  school.  He  draws  all  instrumentalities  to  his  own 
development;  those  who  join  with  him  in  effort  are  only 
instrumentally  connected,  they  are  not  the  primary  motive  in 
the  process.  When  a  university  is  founded  it  is  on  the 
assumption  of  a  basis  on  the  purpose,  latent  or  active,  in  a 
number  who  are  striving-  for  development.  In  fact,  students 
mig"ht  create,  support  and  manag-e  the  institution  by  which 
they  themselves  are  taught,  as  is  done  in  a  church  by  its 
members.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  the 
student  is  the  basis  of  the  school;  but  it  is  no  less  so  when 
they  accept  ag"encies  org"anized  on  the  assumption  that  they 
will  make  them  their  own.  A  school  is  well  grounded  when 
it  is  conscious  of  itself,  if  we  may  think  of  it  so;  that  is  when 
the  pupil  holds  the  objective  school  as  arising  out  of  his  own 
consciousness;  to  see  it  as  truly  himself,  and  not  the  will  of 
another;  when  he  does  not  feel  that  it  is  something  set  over- 
against  himself,  but  that  it  is  himself  projected  in  that  form 
for  his  own  self-realization.  This  means  that  school 
administration  should  be  entirely  democratic;  that  is,  no 
arbitrary  will  must  displace  his  obedience  to  himself  as 
objectified  in  his  school.  At  first  he  may  not  be  able  to  see 
himself  as  the  law,  except  in  detail,  but  to  gradually  reveal 
this  fact  to  him  is  the  very  triumph  of  management.  The 
school  is  never  stable  until  it  rests  in  the  pupil's  adoption  of 
it  as  his  law,  and  in  this  is  its  fullest  and  firmest  reality. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  the  worst  stroke  of 
bad  management  imaginable  is  one  which  assails  the  reality 
of  the  school;  and  it  usually  takes  this  shape:  The  teacher,  or 
it  may  be  those  administering  affairs,  says  to  pupils,  in  word 
or  bearing,  '*I  am  running  an  institution  here  of  which  you 
are  members  by  grace.  Of  course  I  am  glad  of  your  presence; 
I  shall  even  take  it  as  a  personal  favor  to  have  you  patronize 
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my  business  establishment,  for  by  this  I  grain  my  livelihood. 
Of  course,  I  will  expect  to  recompense  you  with  whatever 
favors  I  may  be  able  to  bestow,  such  as  securing  positions  in 
store  or  work  shop;  and  it  may  be  that  if  you  remain  long- 
enough  and  make  the  obligation  great  enough  you  may  be  re- 
warded by  a  position  in  my  school  to  which  you  will  have 
been  so  disinterestedly  loyal.  But  if  there  is  disorder  here — 
if  you  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  smooth  running  of  my 
business,  beware  of  my  right  arm.  All  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  are  vested  in  me;  I  make  and  execute  the  law. 
When  you  touch  the  school  you  touch  my  personality.  Be- 
ware I  say;  vengeance  is  mine."  In  this  attitude  a  school 
may  be  crushed  into  seeming  good  order,  but  it  is  the  worst 
of  disorder  order,  not  only  because  students  and  teachers  are 
sundered  but  because  students  in  their  conduct  are  forbidden 
to  live  the  life  of  the  school. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  management  of 
the  school  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
the  students;  but  that  all  things  be  done  from  the  standpoint 
that  the  student,  constantly  setting  up  in  thought  the  organiz- 
ation for  his  own  development,  is  the  school.  Hence,  nega- 
tively, management  must  do  nothing  to  forbid  the  pupil  from 
projecting-  his  own  rational  nature  as  the  school;  and 
positively,  must  do  everything  to  enable  the  pupils  to  see  the 
school  as  his  own  life  and  to  render  obedience  to  its  laws  as  to 
the  laws  of  his  own  nature.  The  citizen  reads  the  enactment 
of  the  state  against  theft  and  discerns  in  it  nothing  but  the 
requirement  of  his  own  nature,  and  renders  obedience  to  it  as 
his  true  self  objectified.  In  this  attitude  he  is  free,  for  he 
renders  obedience  only  to  himself;  whereas,  if  the  law  is 
something  foreign  to  him  and  imposed  upon  him  he  is  a  slave 
to  external  requirement.  The  free  citizen,  the  free  state,  the 
free  country  mean,  in  best  analysis,  but  the  freedom  of  self- 
obedience  of  the  individual.  Every  individual  in  the  state 
must  at  last  come  to  say  with  more  commendable  pride  than 
Louis  XIV,  '*I  am  the  state;"  and  the  best  state  policy  is  not 
that  which  adjusts  the  tariff  but  that  which  makes  every  indi- 
vidual conscious  of  statehocd. 

And  thus  the  pupil  reads  the  law  of  the  school  against  tru- 
ancy, whispering  and  the  like,  and  should  see  these  as  noth- 
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ing"  but  the  requirements  of  hisown  nature;  as  his  own  school 
life,  and  renders  obedience  to  them  as  his  own  true  self.     It 
may  be  good,  but  it   cannot    be   the  best  for   a  pupil  to    obey 
his  teacher.     It  is  a  false  assumption  that  he  is  predisposed  to 
disobey  the  requirements  of  the  school,  and  that  external  au- 
thority must  enter  at  once  on  the  work  of  suppression.     The 
main  line  of   work  falling-  to   the  management  of  a  school  is 
that  of  developing  in  the  thought  of  the  pupil  the  laws  which 
wer«   in   the  school  because   of   his  membership  in  it.     This 
does  not  require  a  logical  exposition  of    the   theory  of   the 
school,  but  the  laws  may  easih'  be  made  to  appear  through 
the  concrete  situations  of   school   life.     Consultation,   formal 
or  informal,  on  special  interests  and  phases  of   conduct  is  the 
effective  means,  even  with  the  class  of    youngest  students. 
The  mere  compliment  of  recognition  forestalls  opposition  and 
outbreak.     But  the  best  result  is  not  the  mere  matter  of  order, 
but  the  ethical   value  of  the  student.     He  becomes  a  student 
of  conduct.     He  is  finding  the  law  of  conduct  in  particular 
cases,  and  gradually  as  he  is  able,  generalizes  them  into  the 
law  of   school  conduct,  and  through  this  the  laws  of   conduct 
at  large  will  be  revealed  to  him.     And,  more,  it  is  not  merely 
aperceptionof  law,  but  there  is  an  habitual  practice  under  the 
law.     Not  merely  his  expanding  theory  of  ethical   conduct; 
but  his  expanding  free    and  virtuous  life  under  that  theory. 
He  is  immediately  and  directly  involved  in  every  case,  and  it 
becomes  a  question  of  his  own  practice,  and  not  a  scheme  to 
apply  to  others.     No  amount  of  moral  teaching  in  school  can 
be  as  effective  as  a  rational  practice  of   school   management. 
By  it  the  school  is  not  only  made  more  real  and  secure,  and 
the   immediate  condition  for   instruction   provided,    but   the 
pupil  is  thereby  brought  to  the  habit  of  rational  self-control, 
the  end  of  all  ends  in  school  work.     We   would   expect,   of 
course,  that  if   the  thing  be  done  fundamentally  right  that 
harmony  must  reign  throughout,  and  that  in  thus  securing 
one  end  all  other  ends  will  be  added. 


If  you  do  not  receive  your  Jouri^al  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  atld  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable, 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
lie  publisher. 
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THE    SCHOOL    ROOM. 

Conducted  br  George  F.  Bass. 


LESSONS  IN  GRAMMAR. 


In  our  last  lesson  we  considered  the  tboug-ht  and  found 
that  it  has  three  essential  elements— that  about  which  we 
think,  what  we  think  about  it  and  the  act  of  the  mind  in 
uniting-  these  two  ideas. 

In  this  lesson,  we  wish  to  consider  the  sentence  as  the 
expression  of  the  thought.  * 'Sugar  is  sweet."  This  sentence 
makes  us  know  that  the  one  who  used  it  must  have  united  the 
idea  sugar  and  the  idea  sweet.  Ask  any  pupil  what,  in  this 
sentence,  expresses  the  object  about  which  something  was 
thought,  and  he  will  readily  see  that  it  is  the  word  sugar. 
He  will  just  as  readily  point  out  the  word  szveet  as  the  part  of 
the  sentence  that  expresses  what    was  thought  of  sugar. 

**Might  we  think  sugar  and  not  think  sweet?"  Yes,  and 
we  might  think  sweet  and  not  think  sugar.  What  in  our 
sentence  shows  that  the  mind  united  these  two  ideas?  The 
word  is  shows  this.  So,  in  this  sentence,  we  have  found  a 
word  used  to  express  each  essential  element  of  the  thought. 
Many  sentences  should  be  studied  bv  the  pupils.  First, 
some  as  simple  as  this  one;  then  longer  ones  in  which  several 
words  are  used  to  express  each  element  of  the  thought,  e.  g., 
^'That  tree  in  the  front  yard  certainly  is  very  large."  Ask 
a  pupil  to  write  on  his  slate  all  the  words  used  to  express  the 
object  about  which  we  have  thought  something.  The 
process  of  thinking  that  he  performs  is  the  same  as  it  is  in 
answering  the  same  question  in  regard  to  the  sentence, 
''Sugar  is  sweet."  He  thinks,  "I  must  have  thought  of 
some  object.  What  is  the  object  about  which  I  thought?" 
He  now  reads  the  sentence  again.  He  says  to  himself, 
*'  What  was  large?"  "Oh,  j-es,  I  see,  a  tree  was  large.  But 
what  tree?  That  tree  /;/  the  front  yard  ^  He  is  now  ready  to 
write  on  his  slate  the  following  works:  "That  tree  in  the 
front  yard"  are  the  words  that  express  what  we  thought 
about.  "But  suppose  the  pupil  did  not  see  what  you  have 
said  he  would  see?"  says  a  young  and  inexperienced  teacher. 
Then  it  is  my  place  as  teacher  b}-  questions  or  suggestions  to 
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lead  him  to  see  it.  Yes,  sometimes  this  is  hard  to  do; 
because  the  teacher  does  not  properly  interpret  the  pupil. 
The  teacher  fails  to  see  injust  what  state  of  mind  the  pupil  is 
in  regarding  the  question  in  hand,  so  he  fails  to  ask  the 
right  question  or  give  the  right  suggestion.  When  we  fail, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  to  the  pupil's  answer, 
which  often  gives  a  clue  that  helps  us  to  see  what  view  he 
has,  and  then  try  again.  This  kind  of  work  takes  great 
skill  that  some  seem  to  have  naturally;  but  most  persons 
learn  it  by  practice. 

In  the  same  way  the  pupil  will  soon  see  that  the  words 
*'very  large"  express  what  was  thought  of  the  object-  also 
that  "certainly  is"  express  the  act  of  the  mind  in  uniting  the 
two  ideas  in  this  thought. 

When  the  pupil  has  considered  many  sentences  of  this 
*yp^ — !•  e«»  sentences  in  which  there  is  an  element  to  express 
each  element  of  thought,  they  are  ready  to  study  the  follow- 
ing kind:  "A  bird  flies."  The  only  new  thing  in  this  is, 
there  is  one  word  in  it  that  has  two  uses.  To  enable  the 
pupil  to  see  this,  he  must  first  recall  his  thought,  '*What  did 
I  think  of?  Bird.  What  did  I  think  about  it?  The  action  of 
flying."  Second,  he  must  examine  the  expression,  "A  bird 
flies."  *'Does  this  group  of  words  express  my  thought?  Yes. 
Well,  then,  three  elements  must  be  expressed.  The  words, 
'*a  bird"  express  what  I  thought  of.  The  word ^/<?5  expresses 
the  action  that  I  thought  as  belonging  to  the  bird."  All 
this  the  pupil  easily  sees.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  him 
to  see  what  word  it  is  that  shows  that  the  mind  united  these 
two  ideas.  Let  us  give  him  the  expression,  '*A  bird  flying," 
and  ask  him  how  it  diflfers  from  the  other,  in  regard  to  what 
it  expresses.  To  find  the  diflference,  let  us  first  find  the 
likeness.  They  both  express  an  object  and  an  attribute  of 
the  object  (the  action  of  flying.)  The  first  one  shows  that 
the  mind  has  asserted  the  attribute  of  the  object;  the  second 
one  does  not  show  this.  Now,  how  do  these  expressions 
differ  in  form?  In  the  first,  we  have  the  vrord  Jlies  denoting 
the  action  of  flying;  in  the  second,  we  have  the  word^ying- 
denoting  that  action.  The  inference  is  that  the  word ^ies 
must  do  7}zore  than  the  word  flying.     It  shows  that  the  mind 
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has  united  the  two  ideas  or  has  asserted  the  attribute  of  the 
object. 

The  pupil  is  now  ready  to  learn  that  these  elements  of  the 
sentence  are  called  subject^  predicate  and  jcopula.  He  is  ready 
to  make  a  definition  of  each.  We  have  not  much  use  for  a 
definition,  however.  But  it  will  help  the  pupil  to  have  him 
make  the  definition  himself.  Let  us  avoid  having  everybody 
learn  the  definition  **by  heart."  Of  course,  it  will  train  the 
verbal  memory  but  let  us  train  it  on  something-  else. 

After  a  g-reat  deal  of  practice  with  all  classes  and  varieties 
of  sentences,  the  pupils  are  ready  to  begin  the  analysis  of  the 
parts  of  the  sentence.  This  work  should  begin  in  the  thought 
and  ends  in  the  expression.  In  our  next  lesson  we  shall  take 
up  this  work. 


NOTES. 


Number. — 10-f.2=5.  We  saw  this  sentence  or  equation 
written  on  a  pupil's  tlate.  We  said,  *'Five  what?"  "Why," 
said  he,  '*just  five."  "Suppose  we  say  10  apples  -»-2  apples," 
we  suggested.  *'Oh,  then  it  is  5  times ^^^  said  he.  "Five  times 
what?"  ive  asked.  "5  times  two  apples."  "Suppose  there 
were  five  couples  at  a  party,  would  you  say  *five  times  a 
couple,  or  five  couples?'"  we  asked.  "Five  couples."  "Then 
why  not  say  five  2's  of  apples?"  His  answer  was,  "Don't 
know."  We  don't  know  either.  We  then  renewed  our  first 
question.  His  answer  was  "five  2's."  "But,"  says  some  one, 
"it  might  mean  five  ones."  We  are  sorry  to  admit  that  you 
have  good  authority  for  this,  yi  of  10=5.  We  get  a  half  by 
dividing  by  2.  But  why  not  write  it  as  we  have  here  and 
avoid  confusion. 

"Fai^b  Syntax." — We  visited  a  second  grade  school  not 
long  ago  and  saw  several  square  feet  of  the  blackboard  covered 
with  false  syntax,  false  spelling  and  false  punctuation. 
Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  writing,  it  had  been  on 
the  board  for  several  days.  The  first  sentence  was  begun 
with  a  small  i,  and  the  last  word  was  spelled  with  a  capital. 
There  was  not  a  correct  sentence  given. 

This  is  certainly  false  pedagogy.  Children  are  largely 
imitative  and  the  wrong  form  is  apt  to  impress  them  as  much 
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as  the  right  one.     Place  only  correct  forms  before  the  3'oung 
pupils. 

Definitions. — We  heard  a  teacher  beg-in  a  lesson  in  addi- 
tion by  having-  the  pupils  recite  the  definition  of  addition. 
The  children  were  in  the  fourth  grade.  He  next  called  on 
them  to  state  the  ''principles"  of  addition.  Of  what  use  is 
the  mere  ability  to  say  these  definitions  and  principles?  The 
definition  of  addition  given  in  the  book  they  were  using  is  as 
follows:  ''Addition  is  the  process  of  uniting  two  or  more  num* 
bers  into  one."  A  pupil  failed  to  say  it;  another  was  called 
on.  He  said  it;  then  the  other  tried  to  say  it.  He  failed 
again;  he  was  told  again;  he  tried  again  and  succeeded.  The 
teacher  told  him  he  must  remember  it.  What  had  become  of 
the  "philosphy  of  teaching"  that  we  are  studying?  How  can 
any  one  in  this  land  of  normals,  institutes  and  school  jour- 
nals do  such  work  and  sleep  soundly  of  nights!  We  have  not 
told  the  half  of  it.  Sum  or  amount  was  * 'defined;"  also  the 
"sign  of  addition,  sign  of  equality  and  the  dollar  sign.  Prin- 
ciple 1.  (Don't  forget  the  number)  "Only  like  numbers  can 
be  added."  2.  "The  sum  or  amount  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  numbers  added."  These  were  said  in  a  perfunctory  way. 
The  teacher  held  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the 
other,  and  asked  if  they  could  be  added.  There  came  a  chorus 
of  naws  (no's.)  He  said,  "Why,  of  course  not."  We  hooed 
somebody  would  ask  how  many  things  he  used  to  illustrate 
this  principle,  but  no  one  did.  We  wondered  whether  such  a 
question  would  change  the  nature  of  the  things. 

The  class  next  tried  the  "oral  exercises."  They  could  not 
"unite  two  or  more  numbers  into  one"  with  accuracy  and  ra- 
pidity. Their  definitions  and  principles  did  not  seem  to  help 
them  any.  Neither  was  the  teacher  helpful.  He  did  not 
seem  to  know  what  mental  steps  the  pupil  has  to  take  in  add- 
ing. Of  course  the  pupils  were  not  interested.  They  were 
inattentive  and  restless.  Who  wouldn't  be  restless?  We  felt 
somewhat  so. 

Why  not  create  a  necessity  for  adding  and  allow  the  pupils 
to  add?  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  It  is  the 
mother  of  more  than  invention. 

Calling  Classes. — Some  use  a  bell.  Some  say  "turn, 
stand,  pass."     Some  say  ''one,   two,    three."     Some   tap  the 
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pencil  for  each  movement.  These  are  all  good;  but  is  it  nec- 
essary to  always  call  classes  this  way?  We  saw  a  class  of  one 
g-irl  called  out  by  this  plan.  The  teacher  used  a  bell.  nTing-. 
The  class  (one  g-irl)  turned.  Ting*.  The  class  stood.  Ting*. 
The  class  passed  to  the  recitation  bench.  Ting".  The  class 
(?)  took  her  seat.  How  long-,  oh  how  long",  will  we  find  teach- 
ers (?)  doing"  such  senseless  thing's? 

We  hate  to  complain.  We  hate  to  put  before  teachers  their 
faults.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  who  never  do  such 
things.  We  had  thought  that  none  were  left  who  do  such 
work.  But  some  visits  in  different  parts  of  our  state  have 
surprised  us  and  led  us  to  write  the  foregoing.  We  think  it 
best,  generally,  to  give  the  good  rather  than  the  bad.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  one  may  be  led,  by  reading  this,  to  think 
about  what  he  is  doing.  If  he  finds  that  he  is  doing  things 
that  he  can  give  no  reason  for,  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  stop. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  ia  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Tarnby-Campbbll,  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School . 


PRIMARY  LITERATURE. 


It  is  only  the  story  part  of  any  selection  in  true  literature 
that  belongs  to  the  child.  It  is  only  the  story  that  he  can 
grasp.  All  efforts  to  put  literature  in  the  pr'mary  grades 
must  recognize  this  and  then  put  the  story  itself  within  the 
grasp  of  the  child.  To  be  sure,  the  teacher  must  have  a  true 
insight  into  the  full  meaning  of  the  particular  selection,  else 
she  cannot  select  for  her  story  the  important  elements  and 
group  them  around  a  central  figure. 

Below  is  given  Canto  I  of  Dante's  Inferno  in  simple  story 
form.  (This  story  was  prepared  by  a  student  teacher  for  the 
children  in  the  training  school  of  the  State  Normal.) 

DANTE — CANTO   I. 

If  you  could  all  be  tucked  snugly  away  in  a  big  steamship 
some  night,  instead  of  your  little  beds  at  home,  when  you 
awoke  in  the  morning  there  would  be  water  all  around  you, 
and  no  land  to  be  seen  anywhere.  If  George  were  to  stand 
by  the  captain's  side  and  let  the  blue  waves  dash  the  spray  in 
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his  face,  he  would  find  that  the  water  is  salt  and  then  he 
would  know  that  the  big"  ship  is  crossing*  the  ocean. 

After  a  whole  week's  sailing  with  only  the  waves  and  sky  to 
look  at,  you  would  come  to  a  land  prettier  than  any  you  ever 
saw.  Its  name  is  Italy  and  when  you  say  it  think  of  clear 
lakes  and  green  valleys,  of  bright  sunshine  opening  the  lovely 
flowers  in  the  gardens  and  turning  the  oranges  yellow  on  the 
trees.  There  is  just  one  thing  finer  than  the  trees  and  that 
is  the  beautiful  blue  sky. 

In  this  pretty  country  many,  many  years  ago  there  lived  a 
man  whom  I  want  to  tell  you  about.  Listen  to  his  odd  name, 
'*Dante."  It  will  not  sound  strange  to  you  when  you  are 
older  and  have  read  the  poem  that  he  wrote.  In  that  he  tells 
about  himself,  though  there  are  many  things  that  are  true  of 
us,  too,  in  it;  for  people  are  much  alike  after  all.  It  is  the 
story  of  Dante's  poem  that  you  are  going  to  hear  now. 

There  is  one  spot  in  the  pretty  country  where  the  bright 
sunshine  doesn't  fall;  it  is  a  wood,  very  deep  and  very  dark. 
The  great  trees  stand  close  together  as  if  they  said,  *'Let 
us  shut  out  the  sky  with  our  broad,  green  boughs."  Under- 
neath there  is  such  a  tangle  of  roots  and  vines  that  if  Harry's 
ball  should  be  lost  there  he  could  hardly  hope  to  find  it. 

Think  how  dark  and  still  this  wood  would  be  at  night.  No 
wonder  Dante  is  afraid  as  he  stumbles  along  in  the  darkness. 
He  is  terribly  afraid,  even  though  he  is  a  man,  for  he  has 
lost  his  way.  He  doesn't  remember  just  where  he  did  leave 
the  path,  but  he  is  very  far  away  from  it  now,  and  has  wan- 
dered about  all  night  in  this  gloomy  place,  trying  to  find  a 
way  out. 

I've  heard  people  say  its  just  like  this  when  people  do  wrong. 
They  do  just  a  little  at  first  and  hardly  think  it  is  wrong  and 
then  a  little  more,  and  more,  until  they  find,  pretty  soon, 
that  they  are  not  in  the  right  path  either.  This  was  Dante's 
trouble,  he  had  lost  his  way  by  doing  things  that  were  wrong. 

You  can  think  how  glad  he  would  be  when,  after  many 
hours,  he  comes  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  The  sunlight  that 
lies  on  the  top  looks  very  beautiful  to  him,  after  the  night  in 
the  dark  forest.  You  know  how  glad  we  are  to  see  the  sun- 
shine after  one  cloudy  morning.  If  Dante  can  climb  the 
mountain,  then  he  can  see  his  way  without  any  more  trouble, 
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and  better  than  that,  if  he  can  once  reach  that  shining  top, 
he  will  never  do  wrong  things  any  more. 

So  he  rests  a  moment  for  breath,  and  then  begins  to  climb. 
Suddenly,  what  do  you  think  comes  to  meet  him?  A  beauti- 
ful, shining  panther  that  leaps  before  him  as  if  it  did  not 
mean  to  let  him  go  on.  Then  his  heart  began  to  beat  very 
fast,  when  he  saw  coming  down  the  mountain  side,  a  lion 
looking  very  fierce  and  bold;  and  just  at  the  lion's  heels  the 
Tjvolf ,  looking  so  lean  and  hungry,  that  poor  Dante  knows  that 
even  if  he  could  escape  the  lion,  he  never  could  pass  the  wolf. 

Very  sad,  he  steps  down  into  the  darkness  again.  And  now 
in  his  trouble,  a  friend  comes  to  help  him.  When  Dante  looks 
up  through  his  tears  and  sees  his  friend,  I  fancy  he  feels  as 
g-lad  as  you  feel  when  you  wake  from  some  troubled  dream  at 
night  and  find  mother  standing  near.  The  friend's  name  is 
Virgil.  He  lived  in  Italy,  too,  and,  like  Dante,  has  written  a 
poem  that  many  people  read;  that  you  will  read  some  day 
when  you  study  Latin. 

Dante  calls  to  Virgil,  '*0,  save  me  from  the  wolfl"  Of 
course  that  means  that  he  then  could  begin  to  climb  toward 
the  sunlight  again.  But  Virgil  has  a  strange  way  of  helping 
him.  It  sefems  that  Dante,  just  because  he  has  done  wrong, 
can  never  reach  that  sunlight  on  the  mountain  top  until  he 
has  gone  through  the  strangest  place!  You  could  never  guess. 
A  place  where  people  who  used  to  live  on  this  earth  and  did 
wrong  things,  are  being  punished  for  them.  Not  a  very 
pleasant  journey  to  take,  do  you  think,  children?  And  yet, 
that  is  the  only  way  in  which  Dante  can  undo  his  wrong 
deeds. 

But  he  is  so  glad  to  have  found  even  this  way  to  the  shin- 
ing mountain  that  he  begs  Virgil  to  lead  him  even  through 
this  terrible  place.  So  Virgil  starts  and  Dante  follows  him 
with  a  brave  heart. 


ADVANCED  READING  ILLUSTRATED. 


Real  reading  is  getting  out  of  a  selection  all  that  was  put 
into  it..  To  read  in  the  fullest  way  is  to  construct  pictures  as 
vividly  as  the  author  did;  see  clearly  all  the  truths  he  embodied 
in  the  selection;  see  all  the  reasons  for  phraseology,  arrange- 
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ments,  etc.,  experience  all  the  feelings  that  should  come  from 
such  knowledge — in  short,  the  reader  must  live  what  the 
author  lived  in  the  production. 

For  illustration,  let  us  consider  **One,  Two,  Three,"  in  the 
Indiana  Third  Reader,  (this  poem  appeared  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Journal.)  The  first  thing  the  pupil  meets  is 
the  printed  language;  this  is  the  thing  he  is  to  interpret;  the 
thing  he  must  master.  The  teacher  must  not  lose  herself  in 
the  work  so  as  to  forget  that  reading  is  a  mastery  of  printed 
(and  written)  language  as  standing  for  meaning. 

The  thing  with  which  the  pupil  comes  face  to  face  is  the 
printed  page.  Knowing  nearly  all  the  words  of  the  selection 
he  sets  out  to  **read"  it  or  he  sets  out  to  interpret  these  printed 
symbols.  The  first  thing  he  gets  from  his  reading  is  a  story; 
he  constructs  a  picture.  Although  the  lesson  covers  two 
pages,  he  goes  over  the  whole  of  it — not  only  two  stanzas  or 
four  or  the  half  the  lesson,  but  all — and  his  picture  is  a  com- 
pleted thing. 

He  finds  there  are  two  main  elements  in  his  picture,  an 
old  lady  and  a  little  boy.  All  the  other  features  seem  to  group 
themselves  about  these  two.  He  says  (and  children  do  say 
just  these  things)  that  the  lady  is  very  old,  feeble,  imagina- 
tive, sympathetic;  that  the  boy  is  only  a  child,  (half-past  three) 
a  cripple,  happy  disposition,  imaginative,  quite  likely,  moth- 
erless. Many  other  qualities  may  also  be  given.  Whenever 
any  point  is  given  concerning  either  the  old  lady  or  the  little 
boy  the  teacher  insists  upon  knowing  what  there  is  in  the 
lesson  to  justify  such  an  assertion.  Thus  at  each  point  the 
child  is  becoming  an  exact  interpreter  and  his  picture  must 
conform  to  the  language  of  the  poem. 

Work  upon  the  picture  or  the  story  may  occupy  all  of  the 
first  recitation  period.  The  child  has  now  made  one  step  in 
the  interpretation — he  sees  the  language  as  symbolizing  a 
certain  definite  picture. 

The  next  step  back  is  to  determine  the  unifying  idea  in  the 
story  or  picture;  what  is  there  that  makes  everything  har- 
monious, or  that  unifies  all  the  features  into  a  one  thing? 
May  it  be  sympathy  in  affliction?  May  it  be  frailty?  Or,  as 
one  little  girl  put  it,  may  it  be  feebleness? 

Whatever  is  decided  upon,    the    pupils  should  be  asked  to 
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show  what  facts  in  the  story  seem  to  bear  out  this  central 
thought.  The  next  point  is,  the  feeling's  that  are  aroused  by 
the  story.  There  are  feelings  of  sympathy  for^both  the  old 
lady  and  the  child;  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  child,  three  and  a 
half  years  old,  a  cripple  and  motherless;  a  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  both  in  adapting  themselves  to  each  other  in  the 
gameof  '*One,  Two,  Three."  Other  feelings  will  be  mentioned. 

Do  the  feelings  aroused  for  the  two  persons  in  the  lesson 
end  with  these  two?  Or  does  the  reader  have  the  same  feel- 
ings for  other  old  ladies  and  crippled  children  more  strongly 
than  before?  Again,  the  boy  is  crippled  in  the  knee,  a  physi- 
cal lameness;  does  this  in  any  way  symbolize  lameness  of  any 
other  kind?  Is  physical  lameness  more  serious  than  mental 
lameness?  A  feeling  of  sympathy  is  aroused  for  the  child  be- 
cause of  a  lame  knee.  HOw  should  we  feel  for  people  crippled 
by  fiate,  jealousy,  envyor  prejudice?  Are  feelings  for  mental 
cripples  legitimate  from  the  lesson? 

Your  feelings  for  the  old  lady  and  the  cripple  are  commend- 
able? Do  you  expect  your  conduct  to  be  modified  in  any  way 
by  these  feelings?  When  you  next  come  in  contact  with  a 
person  similar  to  either  of  these  do  you  think  you  may  be  a 
little  more  thoughtful  of  his  comfort  than  if  you  had  not  read 
this  poem?  In  other  words,  will  this  poem  become  a  part  of 
your  very  life?  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  author  of 
this  poem  saw  a  lack  in  attention  for  old  people  and  cripples, 
and  he  hoped  this  little  poem  might  help  to  remedy  this  evil? 

Now  a  word  on  another  phase  of  this  poem.  Do  you  think 
this  incident  ever  occurred?  Suppose  it  did  not,  is  the  poem 
false  for  relating  something  that  never  happened?  Do  3'ou 
think  there  were  a  set  of  circumstances  exactly  like  these  giv- 
en? What  in  the  language  justifies  your  answer?  Is  there 
any  truth  in  it  aside  from  the  story? 

Whenever  the  whole  round  of  experience  which,  as  a  read- 
ing lesson,  this  poem  should  give,  the  words  whose  meaning 
is  obscure  should  now  be  worked  out.  There  will  be  very  few, 
for  such  a  consideration  of  the  lesson  as  has  been  indicated 
will  not  leave  many  of  the  words  unknown. 

The  treatment  of  this  lesson  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
work  to  be  done  on  a  lesson  in  which  are  references  to  gods, 
myths,  legends,  or  historical  facts  not  at  present  known  to 
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the  pupil.  In  the  latter  case,  those  references  should  be 
looked  up  first,  as  there  is  nothing"  in  the  lesson  to  explain 
them  and  no  definite  idea  of  the  story  can  be  g-otten  without 
them. 


SPELLING. 


Whenever  I  wish  to  use  the  word  attitude  in  writing- 1  am 
troubled  with  the  spelling-  is  it  a-t-i  or  a-t-t-i  at  the  first 
part  of  the  word?  To  determine  which  it  is,  I  say  over  to 
myself  a-t-t-i-t-u-d-e  and  then  a-t-i-t-u-d-e  until  I  determine 
which  sounds  rig-ht, /.  ^.,  which  sounds  as  I  remember  the 
sounded  when  I  spelled  it  from  the  dictionary.  I  compare 
the  two  spelling-s  just  given  with  what  I  may  call  a  sound 
imag'e. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ag-o  that  I  found  that  another  waj 
of  determining"  the  proper  spelling*  of  a  word  if  the  person 
was  doubtful,  is  to  write  it  down  and  see  if  it  looks  right. 
This  may  be  called  a  comparison  of  two  or  more  doubtful 
forms  with  a  sig-ht  imag'e.  All  spelling*  employs  one  or  the 
other  of  these  comparisons. 

There  are,  then,  but  two  questions  to  ask  in  the  spelling  of 
a  new  word;  first  the  orig'in  of  the  imag'e;  second,  its  reten- 
tion. Poor  spelling'  means  there  is  somethings  wrong-  in  one 
or  the  other  or  both  of  these  places.  To  see  if  the  difficulty 
might  not  be  exactly  located  in  individual  cases  and  some  gen- 
eral ideas  that  might  apply  to  many  others,  a  series  of  tests 
were  made  upon  a  class  of  forty  student  teachers  in  a  certain 
school. 

These  tests  consisted  of  holding  before  the  class  an  unpro- 
nounceable group  of  letters.  The  pupils  were  to  write  down 
instantly  what  they  saw,  spelling  as  nearly  correctly  as  pos- 
ible.  The  tests  were  varied  with  words.of  different  lengths. 
Some  of  the  results  are  here  given. 

In  one  test,  four  out  of  five  poor  spellers  had  defective  sight. 

Frequently  two  or  three  letters  only  were  seen,  usually  the 
first,  second  and  last,  the  relative  location  and  distance  being 
correctly  produced.  The  impression  was  that  of  a  whole 
with  characteristic  features. 

*Most  of  the  letters  were  seen  but  the  order  was  not  known. 
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In  one  case,  nine  correct  letters  were  given  in  shufifled  order, 
the  student  declaring^  she  had  received  no  conscious  im- 
pression of  their  arrangement.  The  number  was  obtained  by 
counting  afterward.  Here  apparently,  the  impression  was  of 
individual  unrelated  letters.' 

"In  many  cases  the  letters  were  correctly  perceived,  the 
order  was  right,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  number  was  a 
part  of  the  perception.  The  impression  was  that  of  a  who'e 
compound  of  distinct  parts."  In  this  case  were  the  persons 
who  spelled  correctly. 

These  results  show  two  defects  in  the  origin  of  the  images: 
first,  part  of  the  poor  spelling  seemed  due  to  defective  sght; 
second,  the  peculiar  way  in  which  attention  was  centered  on 
the  words.  As  to  defective  sight  (and  hearing  also)  each 
teacher  should  know  in  regard  to  each  child  whether  these 
two  senses  are  defective  enough  to  be  in  any  way  a  hinder- 
ance  to  the  work  of  the  school.  If  they  are,  the  pupil  should 
be  seated  in  such  a  place  as  to  be  at  the  least  possible  disad- 
vantage. 

There  were  two  ways  in  which  the  poor  spellers  above 
mentioned  centered  attention  upon  the  word.  The  first  class 
usually  observed  the  first  and  second  letters  and  the  last  but 
did  not  observe  the  middle  of  the  word.  They  also  observed 
the  relative  location  of  these  letters  and  which  was  first,  sec- 
ond, and  last  and  that  they  did  not  know  those  between. 

The  second  class  was  made  up  of  those  who  directed  their 
whole  attention  to  the  parts  of  the  words,  that  is  to  the  let- 
ters as  merely  isolated  things.  They  knew  what  letters 
there  were  but  did  not  know  the  order. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  persons  •  are  grown  and 
have  fixed  habits  of  thought.  The  special  value  of  the 
test  is  in  showing  what  are  the  habits  of  thought  in 
these  poor  spellers  that  seem  to  account  for  the  poor  spelling, 
and  then  to  determine  how  work  of  all  Kinds  shall  be  done  to 
avoid  such  habits. 

If  all  words  had  their  difficult  place  in  the  first  or  last  part 
of  the  word,  the  habit  of  the  first  class  (centering  attention 
upon  the  first  and  last  of  the  word)  would,  in  the  main, 
answer  very  well.  This  habit  would  help  to  fix  the  form  of 
such  words  as  knelt,  chord,  occur  and  contro/.     But  for  such 
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words  as  deceive,  ihought,  ma^Aine  and  keros/ne  it  fails  entiR* 
ly.  Besides  the  habit  of  always  looking  at  the  extreme  d 
thing-s  is  a  mechanical  way  of  doing*.  There  should  be  stia- 
ulated  from  the  very  beg-inning"  a  more  rational  ground  for 
selection.  The  nature  of  the  object  dealt  with  and  the  pur- 
pose of  its  study  should  influence  this  selection. 

In  reg-ard  to  the  second  class — those  that  saw  the  letters  as 
isolated  with  very  little  or  no  idea  of  their  order.  It  mifiit 
be  said  that  this  habit  is  already  too  general.  It  is  a  stronff 
tendency  with  us  to  consider  individual  facts  and  to  look  no 
further;  to  see  each  thing-  as  if  it  were  entirely  distinct  from 
everything  else.  Both  this  and  the  foregoing  habit  have  bees 
acquired  from  the  way  in  which  most  of  their  work  has  been 
done  and  not  simply  from  work  in  spelling.  To  make  a  good 
speller,  all  work  must  be  carefully  done  for  the  habits  ac- 
quired in  the  other  work  modify  very  much  how  the  pupil 
will  consider  words  to  be  spelled. 

In  spelling,  there  should  be  the  habit  of  first  seeing  the 
whole  word  at  a  glance,  then  immediately  dropping-  to  the 
hard  place,  seeing  just  what  the  letters  are  and  their  order. 
This  means  that  the  habit  of  always  centering  attention  up- 
on either  the  first,  middle  or  last  part  of  a  word  is  wrong,  bat 
when  a  word  is  looked  at  for  the  purpose  of  spelling  the  selec- 
tive idea  in  attending  to  the  word  should  be  the  hard  place. 
This  insures  attention  on  the  first  part  of  ^«elt  and  chord,  on 
the  last  of  contro/  and  zin^  and  on  the  middle  of  Tti3,chine  and 
demve.  I  also  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  the  pupil  should 
do  three  things  with  every  word  he  wishes  to  learn  to  spell- 
first  take  a  good,  square  look  at  the  whole  word;  second,  cen- 
ter attention  upon  the  hard  place  until  mastered;  third  an- 
other look  at  the  whole  word,  seeing  all  the  parts  (diflBicult 
and  easy)  in  correct  order.  This  carefully  done  will  insure  a 
correct  image  and  it  should  be  varied  and  repeated  to  insure 
its  retention.  ^ 


A  New  Move.— Is  It  Not  a  Good  One?— Trustee  D.  M.  Thorns  has 
employed  Wm.  Wagner  to  teach  music  in  the  schools  of  Washington 
township,  Randolph  County,  giving  one  hour  each  week  to  each  school. 
Teachers  and  pupils  and  parents  endorse  this  new  departure  and  it  i& 
likely  to  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  schools  of  this  township. 
Why  not? 
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RROQRAM   FOR    THANKSQIVINQ   DAY. 


It  was  Thanksg-iving"  and  this  was  the  way  it  was  celebrated 
in  one  of  our  district  schools.  Lessons  were  disposed  of  and 
books  placed  in  order  for  the  day.  Then  bj  skillful  question- 
ing* the  teacher  learned  just  how  much  her  pupils  knew  of 
the  day.  She  then  proceeded  to  tell  them  all  about  its  origin 
and  subsequent  history.  She  then  passed  slips  of  paper  to 
all  the  pupils  requesting-  them  to  write  one  or  more  thing's  for 
which  they  were  thankful.  Papers  were  then  collected,  read 
aloud  and  discussed.  Below  are  given  a  few  of  the  answers. 
"I  am  thankful  that  I  have  a  home."  "I 'am  thankful  that 
I  have  good  health  and  can  go  to  school."  '*I  am  thankful 
that  man  has  a  soul  and  that  there  is  a  heaven."  **I  am 
thankful  that  I  live  in  a  free  country."  **I  am  thankful  that 
I  am  an  American  and  that  I  am  free." 

The  pupils  ranged  in  age  from  7  to  18  years.  No  sugges- 
tions were  given  as  to  what  to  write,  yet  every  answer  was 
creditable,  and  showed  the  future  philosopher,  poet  and 
patriot.  There  were  several  good  things  accomplished  by 
this.  It  caused  them  to  see  many  things  to  be  thankful  for, 
thus  developing  gratitude.  It  developed  good  thoughts  and 
gave  practice  in  expressing  them,  and  it  impressed  the  day, 
its  history  and  connections  upon  their  minds  so  they  will 
never  forget  it.  Stella  Lamar. 

Eaton,  Ind. 

1.  Song,  -  -  -  * 'America." 

2.  Reading  of  President's  Proclamation,  by  a  pupil. 

3.  Reading  of  Governor's  Proclamation,  by  a  pupil. 

4.  Prayer  by  a  Parent. 

5.  Recitation,      -        When  the  Fkost  is  on  the  Punkin 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock, 

And  you  hear  the  kyouck  and  gobble  of  the  strutting  turkey  cock, 

And  the  clackin'  of  the  guineys,  and  the  cluckin*  of  the  hens, 

And  the  rooster's  haUylooyer  as  he  tiptoes  on  the  fence; 

Oh,  it's  then's  the  times  a  feller  is  a-feelin'  at  his  best, 

With  the  risin'  sun  to  greet  him  from  a  night  of  peaceful  rest, 

As  he  leaves  the  house,  bareheaded,  and  goes  out  to  feed  the  stock, 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock. 

They's  somethin'  kind  o*  hearty  like  arout  the  atmosphere 
When  th  heat  of  summer's  over  and  the  coolin'  fall  is  here; 
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Of  course  we  miss  the  flowers,  and  the  blossoms  on  tHe  trees, 
'And  the  mumble  of  the  hummin*  birds  and  buzzin'  of  the  bees; 
But  the  air's  so  appetizin*;  and  the  landscape  throug-li  the  haze 
Of  a  crisp  and  sunny  morning-  of  the  airly  autumn  days 
Is  a  pictur'  that  no  painter  has  the  colorin*  to  mock — 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock. 

The  husky,  rusty  rustle  of  the  tossels  of  the  corn, 

And  the  raspin'  of  the  tangled  leaves,  as  g-olden  as  the  znom; 

The  stubble  in  the  furries — kind  o'  lonesome  like,  but  still 

A-preachin'  sermons  to  us  of  the  barns  they  growed  to  fill; 

The  strawstack  in  the  medder,  the  reaper  in  the  shed; 

The  horses  in  theyr  stalls  below — the  clover  overhead — 

O,  it  sets  my  heart  a-clickin'  like  the  tickin'  of  a  clock. 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock. 

— y.  WhitcotHb  Riley. 

6.  Essay,  -  -         -         Origin  of  Thanksgivix'^ 

7.  Recitation,  -  -  -        -        Autumn    Styles 

The  autumn  styles  are  out,  I  see,       • 
But  as  to  colors  few  agree. 
Dame  Oak  says  yellow  should  be  worn , 
And  so  to  old  gold  she  is  sworn; 
Miss  Gentian  and  her  sister,  too, 
Appear  in  public  dressed  in  blue; 
Gay  Mrs.  Maple  claims  that  red 
Of  all  the  colors  is  ahead; 
While  dear  Miss  Clematis  is  dressed 
In  misty  white,  as  suits  her  best; 
The  Misses  Pine  and  Fir  are  seen 
In  costumes  of  unchang-ing'  green; 
But  Madame  Chestnut  says  that  brown 
Is  best  of  colors  for  a  gown; 
And  so  we  may  conclude  the  while 
That  every  color  is  in  style. 

-—Emma  C  Dowd  in  Youth's  Companion, 

8.  Reading". 

To  watch  the  corn  grow  and  the  blossoms  set,  to  draw  hard 
breath  over  the  plowshare  or  spade,  to  read,  to  think,  to  love, 
to  hope,  to  pray — these  are  the  things  that  make  men  happj; 
they  have  always  had  the  power  of  doing  these;  they  never 
will  have  power  to  do  more.  The  world's  prosperity  or  adver- 
sity depends  upon  our  knowing  and  teaching  these  few  things; 
but  upon  iron,  or  glass,  or  electricity,  or  steam,  in  no  wise.— 
Ruskin, 

9.  Address,        -        Thanksgiving  When  I  Was  a  Boy 

(By  one  of  the  fathers.) 
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10.  Recitation. 

The  harvest  time,  which  Thanksgiving- Day  commemorates, 
is  the  world's  festival,  the  feast  of  the  year's  ingathering". 
Now  has  our  Father  in  heaven  answered  the  prayer  that  is 
taught  us,  and  given  us  indeed  **our  daily  bread." 

11.  (Carrying  out  Miss  Lamar's  plan  given  at  the  head  of 
tliis  program,  let  each  pupil  read  or  give  orally  some  one  thing 
for  which  he  is  or  should  be  thankful.) 

12.  Concert  recitation.     (All  standing.) 

Praise  to  God,  immortal  praise, 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days; 
Bounteous  source  of  every  joy, 
Lret  Thy  praise  our  tongues  employ; 
For  the  blessings  of  the  field, 
For  the  stores  the  gardens  yield, 
For  the  joys  that  harvests  bring. 
Grateful  praises  now  we  sing. 

All  that  spring  with  bounteous  hand 
Scatters  o'er  the  smiling  land; 
All  that  liberal  autumn  pours 
From  her  overflowing  stores; 
These,  great  God,  to  Thee  we  owe, 
Source  whence  all  our  blessings  flow; 
AYid  for  these  our  souls  shall  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  praise. 

13.  It  is  the  practice  in  many  schools  to  take  up  a  collec- 
tion of  fruits,  vegetables,  clothing,  books,  and  toys  to  be*  giv- 
en to  those  in  the  vicinity  who  are  needy.  This  is  a  good 
time  for  such  a  collection. 

1-J.     Recitation,  -         The  First  Thanksgiving  Day 

A.  D.,  1622 
"And  now,"  said  the  Governor,  gazing  abroad  on  the  piled-up  store 
Of  the  sheaves  that  dotted  the  clearings  and  covered  the  meadows  o'er, 
**  'Tis  meet  that  we  render  praise  because  of  this  yield  of  grain: 
It  is  meet  that  thelrordof  the  harvest  be  thanked  for  his  sun  and  rain.*' 

"And  therefore,  I,  William  Bradford,  (by  the  grace  of  God  to-day, 
And  the  franchise  of  this  good  people)  Governor  of  Plymouth,  say 
Through  virtue  of  vested  power,  ye  shall  gather  with  one  accord. 
And  hold,  in  the  month  November,  thanksgiving  unto  the  Lord." 

*'He  hath  granted  us  peace  and  plenty,  and  the  quiet  we've  sought  so 

long; 
He  hath   thwarted  the  wily  savage  and   kept   him   from   wrack  and 

wrong; 
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And  unto  our  feast  the  Sachem  shall  be  bidden  that  he  may  know 
We  worship  his  own  Great  Spirit  who  maketh  the  harvests  grow. 

**So  shoulder  your  matchlocks,  masters,  there  is  hunting  of  all  degrees; 
And  fishermen,  take  your  tackle  and  scour  for  spoil  the  seas; 
And  maidens  and  dames  of  Plymouth,  your  delicate  crafts  employ 
To  honor  our  first  thanksgiving  and  make  it  a  feast  of  joy. 

**We  fail  of  the  fruits  and  dainties  old;  we  fail  of  the  good  home  cheer; 
Ah,  they  are  the  lightest  losses  mayhap,  that  ever  befell  us  here. 
But  see,  in  the  open  clearings,  how  golden  the  pumpkins  lie — 
Enrich  them  with  sweets  and  spices  and  give  us  the  pumpkin  pie." 

So  bravely  the  preparations  went  on  for  this  bounteous  Autumn  feast. 
The  deer  and  the  bear  were  slaughtered;  wild  game  from  the  greatest 

to  least 
Was  heaped  in  the  colony  cabins;  brown  home-brew  served  for  wine; 
And  the  plum  and   the  grape  of  the  forest  for  oratige,  and  peach  and 

pine. 

At  length  came  the  day  appointed,  the  snow  had  begun  to  fall, 
But  the  clang  of  the  meeting-house  belfry  rang  merrily  over  all, 
And  summoned  the  folk  of  Plymouth  who  hastened  with  glad  accord 
To  listen  to  Elder  Brewster,  as  he  fervently  thanked  the  Lord. 

In  his  seat  sat  Governor  Bradford,  men,  matrons  and  maidens  fair, 
Miles  Standish  and  all  his  soldiers  with  corselet  aid  sword  were  there; 
And  sobbing  and  tears  and  gladness  had  each  in  its  turn  the  sway. 
For  the  grave  of  sweet  Rose  Standish  o*ershadowed  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

And  when  Massasoit,  the  Sachem,  sat  down  with  his  hundred  braves. 
And  ate  of  the  varied  riches  of  gardens  and  woods  and  waves, 
And  looked  on  the  granaried  harvest,  with  a  blow  on  his  brawny  chest 
He  muttered,  **TheGood  Great  Spirit  loves  his  white  children  best." 

And  then  as  the  feast  was  ended,  wi  h  gravely  official  air. 

The  Governor  drew  his  broad  sword  from  its  sounding  scabbard  there, 

And  smiting  the  trencher  before  him,  he  cried  in  heroic  way: 

"Hail,  pie  of  the  pumpkin!  I  dub  thee  Prince  of  Thanksgiving  Day." 

15.      Song-  -  -  -  -  -  THANKSGmNG 

Tune — **G?;//r,  Thou  Fomit  of  Every  Blessing.'' 

To  the  Giver  of  all  blessings  For  the  splendor  of  the  forest 

Let  our  voices  rise  in  praise  For  the  beauty  of  the  hills, 

For  the  joys  and  countless  mercies  For  the  freshness  of  the  meadows, 

He  hath  sent  to  crown  our  days;        And  a  thousand  sparkling-  rills; 

For  the  homes  of  peace  and  plenty  For  the  blossoms  of  the  springtime, 

And  a  land  so  fair  and  wide,  And  the  memories  they  bring, 

For  the  labor  of  the  noonday,  For  the  ripened  fruits  of  autumn, 

And  the  rest  of  eventide.  Do  we  thank  thee,  O  our  King. 
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For  the  wealth  of  g-olden  harvests, 

For  the  sunlig-ht  and  the  rain, 
For  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean. 

For  the  mountain  and  the  plain, 
For  ever-changing-  seasons, 

And  the  comforts  which  they  bring, 
For  Thy  love  so  grand,  eternal. 

We  would  thank  Thee,  O  our  King. 


EDITORIAL. 


I  wouldna  gie  a  copper  black 
For  ony  mon  that  turns  his  back 

On  duty  clear; 
I  wouldna  take  his  word  or  note, 
I  wouldna  trust  him  for  a  groat, 
Nor  lift  an  oar  in  any  boat 

Which  he  might  steer.  —Mrs,  Barr, 

New  Move  No.  2.— Montgomery  County  is  the  leader.  Supt.  J.  S. 
Zuck  and  his  trustees  have  made  a  new  departure  by  supplementing 
the  township  meeting  in  this  wise:  They  have  agreed  to  hold  joint 
meetings  so  that  the  entire  county  will  be  reached  in  five  of  these 
meetings.  They  have  employed  Miss  Eleanor  Wells  of  Indianapolis 
to  be  present  and  take  the  lead  in  these  meetings.  The  meetings  are 
informal  and  an  effort  is  made  to  get  at  the  real  needs  of  the  teach- 
ers. The  meetings  might  be  called  Round  Table  meetings  in  which  all 
are  encouraged  to  talk  and  ask  questions.  The  superintendent  and 
trustees  attend  all  these  meetings  and  the  results  so  far  are  highly 
satisfactory.  Miss  Wells  is  a  skillful  primary  teacher  and  knows  how 
to  give  other  teachers  the  benefit  of  her  experience.  The  trustees  pay 
all  expenses.    Is  not  this  a  good  move? 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  its  recent  meeting,  commissioned 
High  Schools  at  Shelby  ville  and  Oakland  City.  Ruskin*s  Essays,  edited 
t>y  Mrs.  I#.  G  HufFord,  of  Indianapolis,  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
literary  study  for  Indiana  teachers  for  the  next  six  months*  Irwin 
Shepard,  of  Winona,  Minn.,  Superintendent  F.  A.  Cotton,  of  New 
Castle,  and  Superintendent  C.  F.  Patterson,  of  Edinburg,  were  made 
a  visiting  committee  to  the  State  Normal  School.  President  W.  W. 
Parsons,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  President  Joseph  Swain,  of  the 
State  University,  and  D.  K.  Goss,  Indianapolis,  were  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  circular  on  English  in  commissioned  high  schools.  A  profes- 
sional license  was  granted  to  Superintendent  S.  W.  Taylor,  of  Warrick 
county.  D.  K.  (xoss  was  elected  secretary  of  the  board,  to  take  the 
place  of  I^ewis  H.  Jones,  resigned.  The  two  new  members  on  the 
board.  W.  A.  Hester,  of  Evansville,  D.  K.  Goss,  of  Indianapolis,  were 
cordially  received. 
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Help  the  Needy. — Recently  an   appeal  was  made  throug-h  the  In- 
dianapolis papers  for  some  poor  children  who  did  not  have  cloth ing^  in 
which  they  could  attend  school.    This  suggests  the  idea  that  there  are 
many  children  out  of  school  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient clothing.      Very  often  the  most  worthy  are  too  proud  to  ask  for 
help  and  they  should  be    sought    out.      If   teachers  will  take   some 
pains  to  find  what  pupils  in  the  vicinity  of  their  schools  are  out  of  schoo^ 
and  the  reasons  for  the  non-attendance  they  will  doubtless  find  that  the 
lack  of  proper  clothing  plays  a  large  part.    In  such  cases  an  enterpris- 
ing teacher  can  always  overcome  the  difficulty.    If  the  trustee  cannot 
render  the  needed  assistance  there  are  always  to  be  found  those  who  are 
ready  to  assist  such  cases.     This  work  shoitld  be  done  quietly  and  un- 
obtrusively so  as  not  to  wound  the  pride  of  people — as  generally  the 
most  diffident  are  the  most  deserving . 

Such   an  effort  as  is  here  suggested,  faithfully  carried  out  all  along 
.the  line  would  relieve  much  distress  and  place  hundreds,  if  not  thous- 
ands of  children  in  the  schools  where  they  belong.    Reader,  will  you 
do  your  part? 


A  WOMAN  IN  THE  FACULTY. 

The  trustees  of  the  State  University  have  at  last  put  a  woman  in  the 
Faculty.  This  has  been  a  pressing  demand  for  years.  Every  school 
admitting  both  sexes  should  have  at  least  one  woman  on  the  Board  of 
Control.  We  believe  that  a  college  that  admits  only  young  men  would 
be  the  better  for  having  two  or  three  strong  women  in  its  faculty. 
The  young  men  would  be  the  better  for  such  an  influence  both  in  and 
out  of  the  class-room.  And  in  an  institution  admitting  young  women 
there  are  added  reasons  for  having  women  in  the  Faculty. 

Miss  Mabel  Banta  is  the  new  addition.  She  will  act  as  assistant  in 
Latin.  Let  us  all  hope  that  Miss  Banta  will  do  so  well  that  the  trustees 
will  be  compelled  to  give  her  several  lady  associates. 


TEACHING  PATRIOTISM. 

The  JOURNAI,  believes  thoroughly  in  teaching  patriotism  but  does  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  friends  in  the  use  of  so  much  **ceremony"  as  is 
often  recommended. 

The  JouRNAi^  believes  that  every  school  building  should  have  a  flag 
to  use  on  special  occasions.  If  displayed  everyday  it  becomes  a  thing  of 
indifference.  The  Journai,  endorses  heartily  the  ceremony  of  salut- 
ing the  flag—but  not  for  a  daily  exercise.  In  the  hands  of  most  teach- 
ers it  would  become  a  mere  form.  The  foil. wing  form  of  "salute"  is 
short  andean  be  easily  learned.  Let  it  be  drilled  upon  till  the  children 
know  it  thoroughly: 

The  flag  is  displayed  at  the  teacher's  desk.  The  piano,  or  bugle,  or 
bell  strikes  a  quick  note;  every  scholar  rises,  turns  his  face  towards  the 
flag,  hands  to  the  side;  another  note  is  sounded,  every  scholar  gives  the 
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fl  ag  the  military  salute— right  hand  lif  ted»  palm  outward,  to  a  line  with 
forehead  and  close  to  it.  Standing  thus,  all  begin  to  repeat  together: 
**I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands; 
one  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all."  At  the  words, 
•*to  my  flag,"  the  right  hand  is  extended  gracefully,  palm  upward,  to- 
wards the  flag,  and  remains  in  this  gesture  till  the  end  of  the  affirma- 
tion; whereupon  all  hands  immediately  drop  to  the  side.  Then,  still 
standing,as  the  instrument  strikes  a  chord  all  begin  at  once  some  patri- 
otic song. 

Any  teacher  wishing  suggestions  and  information  in  regard  to  teach- 
ing patriotism  should  write  E^tiza  J.  Crisler,  Greensburg,  Ind. 


FIRST  WOMAN  STUDENT. 


"Many  years  ago  when  Mary  Hannah  Krout  and  a  coterie  of  young 
ladies  applied  for  admittance  to  Wabash  College  they  we  e  firmly  re- 
fused. Ever  since  that  day,  however,  the  granite  of  prejudice  has  been 
crumbling  and  there  is  now  a  big  crack  in  the  giant  bowlder.  A  lady 
is  attending  recitations  in  Wabash  College.  When  Professor  I.  B. 
Baldwin,  of  the  Quincy  schools,  came  to  Wabash  for  special  work  his 
young  wife  came  with  him.  Mrs.  Baldwin  is  a  progressive  young  lady 
and  became  imbued  with  the  desire  to  take  the  course  in  biblical  litera- 
ture under  President  Burroughs.  She  applied  for  admission  to  attend 
the  recitations  and  permission  was  finally  granted  Mrs.  Baldwin  is 
now  a  student  of  Wabash,  and  while  her  name  will  not  appear  in  the 
catalogue  she  is  receiving  all  the  benefits  of  the  study  she  is  pursuing. 
It  is  a  big  step  toward  the  inevitable.*' 

The  above  is  clipped  from  the  CrsLwiordsviUe  Joup-nal  and  is  welcome 
news.  Wabash  is  the  only  college  in  this  state,  except  Notre  Dame, 
that  does  not  admit  women.  If  there  could  be  as  much  new,  this-cen- 
tury  blood  infused  into  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  has  recently  been  put 
into  the  faculty,  the  thing  would  soon  be  done. 

Women  do  not  ask  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  be  lowered  in  any 
degree;  they  simply  ask  an  even  chance  and  they  will  do  the  rest. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

DIBD  OCTOBBR  7,   1894. 


1809-1894  mark  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  years  cf  one  of 
America's  best  known  and  most  widely-loved  men  of  letters,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  His  was  a  long  life  •  whether  you  measure  by  years 
or  events.  Gladstone  was  born  the  same  year.  George  III  was  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  James  Madison  was  president  of  the  United  States 
when  Holmes  first  saw  the  light.  He  was  a  dignified  professor  of 
physiology  at  Dartmouth  when  the  young  Queen  Victoria  was  called  to 
the  head  of  the  English  government.  In  the  history  of  American  let- 
ters he  witnessed  the  beginning  and  his  death  marks  the  end  of  that 
New  England  school  which  has  given  American  literature  reputation 
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and  standing  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Emerson,  L/Owell,  Ivong^el- 
low,  Whittier,  Hawthorne— he  lived,  walked  and  talked  with  thetn  all, 
and  saw  them  all  pass  on  into  the  shadowy  land.  Now  he  follows.  We 
place  the  books  of  Holmes  along-  with  those  of  his  literary  associates 
and  friends  and  think  of  him  as  again  enjoying  their  companionship. 

Perhaps  the  book  that  marks  most  distinctly  his  individuality  is 
the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table."  Indiana  teachers  who  were 
members  of  the  Reading  Circle  for  1892 — 93  sat  around  this  breakfast 
table  and  partook  of  its  wit  and  wisdom,  its  humor  and  satire.  Xow, 
the  Autocrat's  place  is  vacant  but  those  who  were  partakers  of  his 
bounty  must  rejoice  over  a  year  spent  in  such  society.  The  Autocrat 
was  written  when  Holmes  had  completed  his  first  half  century  and  in 
it  he  embodies  the  thought  and  feeling  he  had  stored  up  during  fifty 
years  of  existence.  By  profession  he  was  a  physician  but  the  cold, 
practical  facts  of  physiology  did  not  conflict  with  the  humor  which  so 
delightfully  characterizes  his  literary  efforts. 

Dr.  Holmes's  pen  was  equally  facile  in  poetry  and  prose,in  fiction  and 
essay.  "Old  Ironsides,"  "The  Last  Leaf,"  "The  Chambered  Nauti- 
us,"  are  poems  that  will  live  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written.  Blsie  Venner,  one  of  his  novels,  is  a  delightful  study  in 
heredity,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  borderland  between  physiology  and 
psychology.  But  his  best  pictures  of  life  are  in  his  essays,  among 
which  the  Autocrat  stands  out  unique. 

A  London  paper  of  recent  date  comments  thus  upon  the  departure  of 
Holmes :  "Dr.  Holmes's  writings  are  so  widely  read  and  cheap  editions 
are  so  widely  distributed  that  his  name  has  become  as  popular  in  every 
English  household  as  the  most  generally  known  authors  of  English 
birth.  The  Autocrat  had  more  readers  than  even  Lowell,  Irving  or 
Motley.  He  appealed  to  every  class.  His  chasteness  of  style  was  an 
example  to  every  writer  of  the  Queen's  English,  and  the  man's  gentle- 
ness, charity  and  ever-ready  sympathy  secured  him  as  many  admirers 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic  as  on  yours." 


"PI.EASE  Discontinue  My  Journai.."— Occasionally  we  receive  a 
letter  containing  the  foregoing  sentence,  with  not  a  word  about  paying 
for  the  copies  already  received,  or  not  a  word  of  excuse  for  this  setting 
aside  the  contract  without  the  consent  of  the  other  interested  party. 
When  a  teacher  subscribes  for  a  paper  he  enters  into  a  contract  and  is 
in  honor  bound  by  it.  The  agent  has  done  his  work  and  deserves  his 
commission.  The  clerk  has  received  the  name,  made  the  necessary  reg- 
istration and  must  be  paid.  The  editor  has  printed  one  or  two  or  more 
issues  and  paid  for  the  same  and  in  addition  has  paid  the  postage.  In 
short,  the  editor  has  entered  into  this  contract  to  furnish  this  Journal 
for  a  year  and  has  advanced  money  on  it.  Has  the  teacher  any  legal 
or  moral  right  to  ignore  his  obligation  and  coolly  say,  "Please  discon- 
tinue my  Journal."  In  case  of  any  misfortune  or  special  reason  why 
a  teacher  cannot  easily  carry  out  his  contract  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
he  owes  it  to  the  editor  to  make  explanation  and  to  pay  for  what  he  has 
already  received? 
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QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUES  TIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Science  of  Education.— Discuss  the  subject  of  order  in  the  school- 
room, showing-  whether  it  is  a  means  or  an  end,  and  disting-uishing- 
carefully  between  order  as  determined  by  outside  force,  as  that  of  the 
teacher,  and  order  as  determined  by  principles  implanted  in  the  pupils 
causing  them  to  control  themselves;  and  show  in  what  ways  pupils  will 
be  affected  as  to  their  after  life  by  these  different  methods  of  school 
g-overnment. 

Physiology. — 1.  Describe  the  central  nervous  system  and  locate  the 
centers  of  voluntary,  reflex,  and  vital  actions. 

2.  Describe  the  skin  and  functions  of  the  various  parts.  {Give  a  full 
discussson  of  i  or  2,) 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  What  treatment  did  the  Quakers  receive  from 
the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts?  Why  was  this  done?  How  was  it 
stopped? 

2.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  French  and  Indian  War? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Cornwallis.  What  was  the 
effect  of  this  capture? 

4.  When  were  the  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts  passed?  How 
were  they  passed?     How  were  they  received  by  New  England? 

5.  Give  the  most  important  events  of  Jackson's  administrations. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  importance  of  this  event? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  following  terms:  ''Carpet-Bag- 
gers?"   ^'Boycott?"    "Black  List?"     "Anarchist?"    The  "New  South?" 

Geography.— 1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States.  Draw 
in  roughly  the  Mississippi  River  system,  showing  the  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritory drained  by  it.  Draw  the  principal  rivers  draining  the  Atlantic 
sea-board. 

2.  Tell,  briefly,  what  sort  of  a  geography  lesson  might  be  developed 
from  a  copper  cent  as  an  object  before  the  First  Reader  class. 

3.  What  countries  of  the  world  are  crossed  by  the  parallel  of  latitude 
which  runs  through  Memphis,  Tenn.? 

4.  What  causes  operate  to  make  isothermal  lines  vary  from  parallels 
of  latitude? 

5.  What  characteristic  dift'erences  in  the  governments  of  Russia, 
Germany  and  France? 

6.  Bound  the  territory  embraced  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado. 

7.  How  do  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  differ  from  those  of  the  Rockj'  Mountains  and  Coast  Range? 

8.  What  would  probably  be  the  nature  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Danube  River  and  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas? 

9.  How  does  the  climate  of  Orange  Free  State  compare  with  that  of 
Indiana?     With  that  of  Argentine  Republic? 

10.  Describe  the  Rio  Grande  River.     The  Volga  sj-stem  of  rivers. 
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English  Grammar.— 1.     Give  the  use  of  each  of  the  subordinate 
clauses  in  the  following: 

(a)     What  in  me  is  dark,  illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support. 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  these  verbs:     Drink,  ride,  begin,  fly. 

3.  Explain  what  a  transitive  verb  is.     Is  the  verb  in  each  of  these 
sentences  transitive?     Why? 

(a)  The  laborer  went  home. 

(b)  The  horses  are  eating  near  the  barn. 

4.  Analyze: 

(a)    Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long. 

5.  Change  these  expressions  into  sentences,  and  use  the  possessive 
case  form: 

(a)  The  home  of  Mary  and  Martha. 

(b)  The  dictionaries  of  Webster  and  Worcester. 

(c)  The  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon. 

6.  Give  the  plurals  of:     Radius,  piano,  chimney,  pulley,  muff. 

7.  Give  the  construction  of  each  participle  in  the  following: 

(a)  Vessels  carrying  coal  are  constantly  arriving. 

(b)  The  wind  goes  whistling  through  the  trees. 

8.  Correct,  with  reasons: 

(a)  Mr.  B.  gave  John  and  I  tickets  for  the  circus. 

(b)  I  have  got  no  father. 

9.  Give  examples  of — 

(a)  Adjective  clause  whose  connective  is  a  conjunctive  adverb. 

(b)  A  noun  clause  used  as  subject. 

(c)  An  adverbial  clause  of  degree. 

10.  Who  will  go  has  not  been  decided.  In  this  sentence,  is  who  a 
relative  pronoun?    Give  your  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

Juuus  Ci^SAR.— 1.  After  Brutus  has  been  visited  by  the  conspirators 
and  the  plans  made  for  assisting  Caesar  on  the  following  day,  Portia 
and  Brutus  have  a  lengthy  conversation  in  which  Portia  urges  him  to 
tell  her  the  cause  of  his  grief,  and  to  reveal  to  her  all  his  plans. 

(a)  Quote  any  significant  passages  from  this  interview. 

(b)  What  characteristics  does  Portia  here  reveal? 

(c)  What  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  does  Brutus  manifest  in 
this  interview? 

2.  Contrast  the  wife  of  Brutus  with  the  wife  of  Caesar. 

3.  What  evidence  have  we  in  the  drama  that  Brutus  told  Portia  of 
the  conspiracy  before  the  assassination  took  place? 

4.  When  Portia  says,  at  the  close  of  Act  II: 

**0,  Brutus, 
May  the  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise  to-day," 
Does  she  become  in  spirit  a  member  of  the  conspiracy?    Show  this. 

Reading. —  "Be  not  over  exquisite 

To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils; 

For  grant  they  be  so,  while  th^y  rest  unknown, 

What  need  a  man  forestall  his  grief, 

And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid. — Milton, 
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1.  What  is  meant  here  by  "over  exquisite?*'  -.  10 

2.  What  does  the  poet  mean  by  "cast  the  fashion?''  10 

3.  What  are  "uncertain  evils?"  10 

4.  "For  grant  they  be  so;"  be  what?  10 

5.  To  what  does  "while  they  rest  unknown"  refer?  10 

6.  How  can'a  man  "forestall  his  grief?"  10 

7.  How  can  a  man  "run  to  meet"  an  evil?"  10 

8.  What  "would  he  most  avoid?"  10 

9.  Quote  a  common  and  homely  adag-e  that  g-ives  the  same  advice  as 
the  above  quotation.  ,  10 

10.  Wherein  lies  the  g-reat  folly  of  doing  what  is  condemned  in  the 
quotation?  ^  10 

Arithmetic. — 1.  A  man  bought  a  horse  and  a  carriage  for  S280,  and 
I  of  the  cost  of  the  carriage  was  equal  to  yi  of  the  cost  of  the  horse. 
What  was  the  cost  of  each? 

2.  In  what  time  will  $250  yield  $28.12  interest  at  5%?    Analyze.' 

3.  Berlin  is  13°  23'  53"  E.  long-.,  and  Boston  is  71°  4'  9'  W.  long. 
When  it  is  noon  at  Boston  what  is  the  time  at  Berlin? 

4.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  note  for  $540,  due  in  90  days,  draw- 
ing interest  at  6%,  discounted  at  8%,  true  discount? 

5.  How  many  g-allons  in  a  circular  cistern  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  7  ft. 
deep? 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  a  pile  of  wood  360  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide,  6  ft. 
high,  at  $3.20  per  cord? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  seven  hundred  and  two  thousandths 
and  seven  hundred  two  thousandths? 

8.  What  powers  of  the  mind  should  receive  most  improvement  from 
the  study  of  the  process  of  multiplication,  especially  from  the  multipli- 
cation table?    How  would  you  teach  the  multiplication  table? 

9.  A  railroad  train  moves  a  mile  in  65  seconds.  What  is  its  speed 
per  hour? 

10.  The  surface  of  a  cube  is  432  sq.  ft.     What  is  its  volume? 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Science  of  Education. — Order  in  school  is  both  a  means  and  an  end; 
a  means  by  which  the  work  of  the  school  may  be  carried  on  uninter- 
ruptedly and  profitably;  and  an  end  in  that  the  pupil  may,  through  the 
growth  of  good  habits,  become  an  orderly  and  law-abiding  citizen. 
Order  determined  by  outside  force  is  like  a  wild  animal  chained  but 
untamed.  Connected  with  such  order  there  is  a  constant  strain  on  the 
part  both  of  the  authority  and  of  the  governed.  Under  its  rule  disorder 
often  waits  only  on  opportunity,  and  the  habit  of  self-control  is  not  a 
feature  of  such  conditions.  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  spirit  of  work, 
or  study,  is  chilled,  and  enthusiasm  deadened.  In  after-life  a  person 
who  has  been  much  subjected  to  such  discipline  always  looks  upon  his 
school  days  with  unpleasant  memories,  and  whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or 
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not,  he  has  lost  the  g-olden  opportunity  of  training  his  will  in  self- 
control.  Order  determined  by  principles  implanted  in  the  pupils,  caus- 
ing- them  to  control  themselves,  is  most  helpful  and  greatly  to  be  desired. 
It  is  the  only  true  discipline.  In  the  school  where  it  exists  the  atmos- 
phere is  full  of  the  spirit  of  good  feeling  and  industry.  The  work 
moves  along  without  a  jar  or  disturbance;  the  habit  of  self-control, 
more  valuable  than  shining  gold,  is  a  part  of  the  education  received 
under  such  training  and  in  after  life  is  the  guiding  hand  that  leads  to 
success  and  happiness. 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  The  Quakers  were  first  banished — then  some 
were  hanged.  They  held  very  unpopular  opinions  which  they  insisted 
upon  preaching,  and  were  regarded  with  horror  by  the  Puritans  of  New 
England.     (See  paragraphs  84,  85,  86,  87  of  text-book.) 

2.  Conflicting  territorial  claims  (see  paragraph  137.) 

3.  Cornwallis  thought  that  he  was  safe  at  Yorktown,  with  his  7.<XH> 
men,  as  the  British  generally  controlled  the  sea.  But  Washington 
came  by  land  and  the  great  French  fleet  by  sea,  and  the  capture  of 
Cornwallis  was  made  a  certainty.  (See  page  183  of  text-book.)  The 
eff"ect  of  the  capture  was  to  inspire  the  patriots  with  joy,  and  with  the 
hope  of  independence;  and  to  check  the  king  and  his  ministers  iu  their 
mad  policy. 

4.  The  Embargo  (1807)  and  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  (1809)  were 
passed  in  order  to  injure  Great  Britain,  by  depriving  her  of  our  trade 
and  products,  but  our  people  were  likewise  injured,  more  really  than 
the  enemy.  Opposition  to  these  acts  came  largely  from  New  England 
because  the  people  there  were  interested  chiefly  in  commerce. 

5.  The  inauguration  of  the  '*Spoils  System."  Veto  of  the  bill  for 
rechartering  the  U.  S.  Bank.  Nullification  in  South  Carolina.  Removal 
of  the  deposits.     The  compromise  tarifl".     The  specie  circular. 

6.  The  first  trial  was  in  18.S8.  A  line  was  laid,  but  it  worked  for  only 
a  few  messages.  Mr.  Field  kept  on  working  and  improving  upon  plans 
and  materials  until  in  1866  another  attempt  was  made  and  it  proved 
successful.  The  importance  of  this  accomplishment  can  not  be 
estimated.  It  has  afl^ected  the  life  of  the  whole  world  in  many  ways. 
(See  paragraph  364.) 

7.  "Carpet-Baggers.  A  name  given  by  the  Southern  whites  to  the 
Northern  whites  that,  after  the  civil  war,  came  South  and  took  an  active 
part  in  politics."  "The  name  arose  from  the  fact  that  few  of  them 
intended  to  settle  permanently,  but  carried  (it  was  said)  their  effects  in 
a  carpet-bag." 

"Boycott"  means  a  kind  of  proscription  in  which  certain  parties 
agree  not  to  trade  with,  hire,  or  have  an3^thing  to  do  with  a  certain 
other  party  (or  parties.)  To  combine  against  by  refusing  to  deal  or 
associate  with;  place  the  products  or  merchandise  of  under  a  ban:  a 
method  of  attack  in  political  or  labor  conflicts  first  practised  by  Land- 
Leaguers  in  Ireland.  [Capt.  Boycott  was  the  first  notable  victim  of  the 
system.] 
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Black  List — A  list  of  persons  to  be  held  under  suspicion  or  censure, 
or  who  are  of  unsound  credit,  or  who  have  joined  in  a  strike,  etc. 

Anarchist. — A  malcontent  respecting-  all  existing"  institutions  reg-ard- 
ing-  them  as  essentially  tyrannical,  either  as  aristocratic  or  plutocratic; 
especially  one  who  would  use  violence  to  destroy  the  existing-  social  and 
civil  order  of  thing-s. 

Thk  New  South.— The  South  that  has  evolved  since  the  Civil  War. 
So  g-reat  has  been  the  change  in  institutions,  industries,  etc.,  since  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  that  in  contrast  with  the  conditions  preceding- 
that  period,  the  southern  states  have  been  styled  *'The  New  South.'* 

Gkographv— 2.  A  lesson  in  which— (a)  The  material  (copper)  should 
form  one  topic;  what  it  is,  where  it  is  found,  etc.  (b)  The  stamp  (the 
Indian  head)  should  form  another  topic.  Why  it  is  there,  where  the 
Indian  lives,  how  he  lives,  his  characteristics,  etc.  (c)  Where  it  was 
made — how  it  came  to  our  neig-hborhood,  etc.  (d)  What  the  coin  is 
called;  (its  value  compared  with  others.)  [Some  the  topics  do  not  per- 
tain strictly  to  geog-raphy,  but  should  be  embodied  with  those  that  do.] 

5.  Russia  is  an  absolute  monarchy;  the  will  of  the  sovereig-n  is 
supreme.  Germany  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  France  is  a  Republic. 
(See  text-book,  and  Woodrow  Wilson's  '*The  State.") 

7.  T^he  mineral  deposits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Coast 
Range  are  gold,  silver,  platinum,  mercury,  antimony,  iron,  etc.;  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge  mountains — coal,  nickel,  petroleum,  salt. 
iron,  marble,  etc. 

8.  Furs,  tea,  spices,  indigo,  silks,  carpets,  etc.,  from  the  East  would 
be  brought  westward;  furniture,  machinery,  fire-arms,  and  many  manu- 
factured articles  and  modern  improvements  representing  the  progress 
of  civilization,  would  be  taken  eastward. 

9.  The  "Orange  Free  State**  possesses  in  general  a  mild  and  genial 
climate,  salubrious  but  not  steady,  being  subject  to  sudden  changes  on 
account  of  the  winds.  In  the  most  elevated  regions  the  winters  are 
occasionally  severe. 

**The  great  extent  of  this  countrj'  (Argentine  Republic)  in  latitude 
makes  its  climate  range  through  all  the  diversities  of  temperature  from 
that  of  Northern  Europe  and  Canada  to  that  of  Egj'pt  and  Arabia.'* 
*'The  broadest  part  of  the  Republic  enjoys  one  of  the  finest  climates  in 
the  world,  rivalling  that  of  southern  France  or  northern  Italy."  The 
climate  of  the  * 'Orange  Free  State**  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  Indiana, 
nor  so  good  as  that  of  the  best  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

English  Grammar.— 1.  Each  subordinate  clause  is  relative,  used 
adjectively,  modifying  that  understood. 

4.  This  is  a  simple  sentence  with  a  compound  subject,  the  parts 
being  connected  by  **nor;*'  *'little**  is  an  adjective  used  substantively, 
and  as  an  adjective  is  modified  by  **but,'*  an  adverb;  "long**  is  an 
adverb,  modifying  "wants,**  (in  the  second  line);  "here**  and  "below** 
are  adverbs  modifying  "wants**  (in  the  first  line.) 

7.     (a)     * 'Carrying  is  used  adjectively,  modifying  "vessels;**   "arriv- 
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ing""  is  a  complement  of  **are^'  and  expresses  an  attribute  of  * 'vessels;" 
**are  arriving"  is  a  form  of  the  '^progressive"  style  of  conjugation. 
(b)  "Whistling"  is  used  as  a  predicate  adjective,  expressing-  an  attribute 
of  "wind'"     [Some  would  call  "whistling"  an  adverb  of  manner.] 

9.  (a)  I  saw  the  grave  where  he  is  buried,  (b)  That  he  is  j^iity  i* 
evident,     (c)     He  was  so  srfck  that  he  could  not  go, 

10.  It  is  not  a  relative;  it  has  no  proper  antecedent,  and  its  clause  is 
substantive. 

Reading. — 1.  "Over  exquisite"  combines  the  ideas  of  calm  persist- 
ence, vivid  imagination,  and  an  uncalled-for  readiness  in  conjuring-  up 
evils. 

2.  By  "cast  the  fashion,"  the  poet  means  to  mold  the  image  or  paint 
the  picture  of  the  evil. 

3.  "Uncertain  evils"  are  evils  that  may  not  come. 

4.  For  grant  they  be  evils  (that  are  probable.) 

5.  To  evils  that  are  conjured  up. 

6.  By  grieving  over  the  possibility  of  some  day  having  something 
real  to  grieve  about. 

7.  A  man  can  "run  to  meet"  an  evil  by  worrying  about  it  before  it 
really  transpires,  or  threatens. 

8.  He  would  certainly  most  avoid  the  evil, 

9.  ^ 'Don't  cross  a  bridge  before  you  come  to  it." 

10.  Doing  what  is  condemned  in  the  quotation  is  foolish  because 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  it.  A  person  would  better  be  thinking-  of 
some  way  to  avoid  evil  or  to  counteract  it.  The  verj"  fact  that  the  evil 
is  uncertain  is  sufficient  cause  for  indifference  upon  the  subject. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  If  \  of  the  cost  of  the  carriage  was  equal  to  |  of  the 
cost  of  the  horse,  the  cost  of  the  carriage  was  }  of  the  cost  of  the  horse; 
to  this  add  the  cost  of  the  horse,  or  }  of  the  cost  of  the  horse,  and  both 
cost  1  of  the  cost  of  the  horse,  or  $280;  therefore  Vi  of  the  cost  of  the 
horse  was  $35,  and  the  whole  cost  $105;  the  cost  of  the  carriage  is  found 
to  be  $175. 

2.  Answer,  2  yr.,  2  mo.,  29.8+days. 

3.  Answer,  5  hr.,  37  min.,  52ft  sec.  past  noon. 

4.  The  amount  of  $540  for  90  days  at  6%  is  $548.10,  the  sum  due  at 
maturity.  The  present  worth  of  this  sum,  if  money  is  worth  8^,  is  the 
principal  which  would  amount  to  $548.10  in  90  days,  at  that- rate.  This 
principal  is  $537.35+. 

5.  Answer,  1480.55-|-gallons. 

6.  Answer,  $648. 

7.  Some  make  a  difference,  but  there  is  really  none,  unless  a  comma 
is  inserted  in  the  first  line  after  "hundred."  Then  in  the  first  state- 
ment the  denomination  of  the  "seven  hundred"  is  unmistakably  units. 

8.  (a)  Perceiving,  reasoning,  generalizing,  remembering,  (b)  By 
developing  or  making  it. 

9.  Answer,  55f'\|  miles  per  hour. 

10.  Answer,  610.9244  cu.  ft. 
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The  following"  is  the  solution  of  example  (8)  of  the  list  published  in 
the  October  JoURNAi,:~18288m.=19999.96  yds.;  19999.%  yds.  f»  $2.75 
=$54999.89.  18288  ra.  ^  $2.40  =  $43891.20.  $54999.89  less  $43891.20= 
$11108.69.  The  answer  in  the  October  Journai,  simply  had  a  decimal 
point  where  there  should  have  been  nothing*  or  else  a  comma. 


ANSWERS  TO  LITERATURE  QUESTIONS. 

This  little  scene  is  deserving  of  most  careful  study.  Brief  as  it  is 
there  is  enough  substance  in  it  for  an  entire  drama.  It  is  a  contention 
between  husband  and  wife — a  spirited,  yet  dignified  contention  between 
a  devoted  husband  and  a  loving  wife.  In  this  play  Portia  represents  a 
model  woman,  and  Brutus  stands,  though  not  quite  a  model  man,  as  a 
model  husband  and  in  every  way  a  model  man  in  his  home  relations. 
Shakespeare  could  not  have  been  true  to  nature  if  he  had  allowed  a 
thing  of  so  much  moment  as  the  conspiracy  to  develop  without  involv- 
ing' in  contention  every  sensible  husband  and  wife  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  it,  but  he  has  shown  the  spirit  in  which  all  contentions 
should  be  conducted,  in  which  all  contentions  betwen  sensible  husbands 
and  sensible  wives  will  be  conducted  if  they  hold  each  other  in  proper 
reg"ard. 

This  brief  conversation  between  Brutus  and  Portia,  considered  as  an* 
org-anic  structure,  which  indeed  it  is,  seems  at  first  to  lie  open  to  the 
criticism  that  while  all  art  should  be  universal  this  is  too  particular,  for 
not  one  man  in  a  million  is  ever  involved  in  a  <^ispute  with  his  wife  on 
account  of  his  being  engaged  in  conspiracy  against  the  ruler  of  a 
State.  But  let  us  look  again.  What  is  the  real  question  of  dispute.  It 
is  one  as  universal  as  humanity.  The  wife  declares  that  the  husband 
knows  something  he  has  not  told  her.  Eve  herself  was  no  doubt  the  first 
mortal  to  spring  accusation  upon  her  defenseless  husband,  and  down 
through  all  the  ages  it  has  been  perpetuated  by  her  married  daughters. 
But  the  universality  of  this  theme  is  not  confined  to  mortals;  it  origi- 
nated with  the  gods.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  oldest  book  in  litera- 
ture we  have  a  record  of  a  heated  dispute  between  Jupiter  and  Juno 
upon  the  same  question.  But  how  different  the  spirit  I  Portia,  with  all 
the  gentleness  and  love  and  culture  of  a  model  wife,  says: 
''^ Brutus y  my  lordP'' 

Juno,  with  all  the  hatefulness  of  Xantippe,  says  with  her  celestial, 
but  forked  tongue: 

"O  crafty  one,  with  whom,  among  the  gods 
Plottest  thou  now?     Thus  hath  it  ever  been 
Thy  pleasure  to  devise^  apart  from  me^ 
Thy  plans  in  secret;   never  willingly 
Dost  thou  reveal  to  me  thy  purposes,^"* 

Brutus,  evading  her  question  of  course,  but  with  as  much  gentleness 
as  his  wife,  answers: 
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'^'^ Portia,  what  mean  youf     Wherefore  rise  you  nowf 

It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 

Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning, ^^ 

Contrast  with  this  the  reply  of  Jupiter,  the  Olympian  tyrant: 

Juno,  do  not  think  to  know 
All  my  designs,  for  thoip  wilt  find  the  task 
Too  hard  for  thee,  although  thou  be  my  spouse. 

When  I  form  designs 
Apart  from  all  the  gods,  presume  thou  not 
To  question  me  or  pry  into  my  plans, 

Harsh-tongnedf  thou  ever  dost  suspect  me  thus, 

A' or  can  I  act  unwatched ;  and  yet  all  this 

Profits  thee  nothing,  for  it  only  serves 

To  breed  dislike,  and  is  the  worse  for  thee. 

But  were  it  as  thou  deemest,  His  enough 

That  such  has  been  my  pleasure.     Sit  thou  down 

In  silence,  and  obey,  lest  all  the  gods 

Upon  Olympus,  when  I  come  and  lay 

These  potent  hands  on  thee,  protect  thee  not^ 

'  Verily,  as  far  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,  so  far  in  moral 
excellence  do  these  two  mortals  of  Shakespeare  surpass  the  gods  of 
Ancient  Greece. 

(a)  **  Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humor, 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  manJ*^ 

**  You  are  my  true  and  honorable  wife; 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. ^'^ 

(b)  Portia  shows  herself  first  of  all  to  be  a  loving"  and  devoted  wife. 
It  is  with  deep  solicitation  for  her  husband's  welfare,  not  with  idle 
curiosity,  that  she  seeks  to  know  his  plans.  She  has  most  excellent 
g-eneral  intelligence  and  rare  practical  sagacity.  She  is  fluent  in 
speech.  She  displays  true  feminine  intuition  when  she  says:  "A'i?,  nty 
Brutus,  you  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  tnind,^^  And  not  least  of 
all  does  she  show  herself  to  be  a  shrewd  logician  skilled  in  the  art  of 
argumentation.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  whole  history  of  forensics  can  fur- 
nish another  case  in  which  an  opponent  is  so  completely  overwhelmed 
and  his  every  argument  so  completely  demolished.  Brutus  tells  Portia 
it  is  not  for  her  health  to  be  out  in  the  damp  night  air. 

Portia —    ^^ Nor  for  yours,  neither,     *      *      Dear,  my  lord. 
Make  fne  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief ^^ 

Bru. —       *'/  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all.^* 

Por, —        ^^ Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health. 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  comt  by  it.''^ 

Bru, —       "  Why,  so  I  do,  good  Portia,  go  to  bed^ 
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Por, —        **/.?  Brutus  sick?  and  is  it  physical  (healthful) 
To  walk  unbraced  J  and  suck  up  the  humors 
Of  the  dank  fnorningf     H^hat,  is  Brutus  sick. 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night. 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness T""        »        ♦        ♦ 
Bru . —      *  *  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia .  * ' 

Por. —       ''''I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle,  Brutus  J""* 
Here  Brutus  can  think  of  nothing"  further  to  say  on  the  question,  so 
he  passes  a  very  high  compliment  on  Portia,  but  even  these  words  she 
turns  against  him. 

Bru, —       **  You  are  my  true  and  honorable  wife: 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart, ""^ 
Por, —       ''^  If  this  were  true  then  I  should  know  this  secret  J''* 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  discussion  Brutus  speaks  only  nine 
lines,  while  Portia  speaks  sixty-two.     Then  Brutus  closes  w'ith  a  speech 
of  eight  lines,  in  which  he  acknowledges  all  he  had  denied  and  promises 
Portia  he  will  tell  her. 

"  The  secrets  of  ^ny  heart. 
All  tny  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. 
All  the  charactery  of  tny  sad  brows,^'' 
(c)     In  this  interview  Brutus  shows  himself  devoted  to  his  wife,  and 
wants  to  keep  his  plans  from  her  only  to  spare  her  trouble.     While  he 
•does  not  show  himself  a  good  logician,  we  must  not  say  he  proves  him- 
self a  poor  one.     He  is  simply  on  the  wrong  side  and  does  the  best  he 
•can  under  the  circumstances.     He  manfully  loses  his  case  rather  than 
resort  to  dishonorable  means  in  argument, 

2.  Both  are  wives,  both  have  become  involved  through  their  hus- 
bands in  the  wild  excitement  of  the  time,  each  is  deeply  interested  in 
her  husband's  welfare,  each  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  presentiment  of 
the  forthcoming  evil — Portia  says:  "AT?,  my  Brutus,  you  have  sotne  sick 
offence  within  your  mind;^"*  and  three  times  Calpurnia  cried  out  in  her 
sleep:  **Help,  ho!  they  murder  Ccesarf^ 

But  here  the  likeness  ends.     Portia,  in  her  entreaties,  was  as  calm 
and  as  self-possessed  as  a  philosopher;  Calpurnia  was  wild  with  excite- 
ment and  fear.     Portia  had  evidently  based  her  judgment  largely  on 
her  husband's  actions,  while  Calpurnia  was  superstitious  and  followed 
signs  and  auguries.     Portia  pleads  with  her  husband — *^Dear,  my  lord, 
make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief ''    Calpurnia  commands — 
**  W^hat  mean  you,  Ccesai'f  think  you  to  walk  forth? 
Vou  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day,^'' 
But  contrary  to  her  command  Caesar  did  stir  out  of  his  house,  and  in 
response  to  Portia's  pleading,  Brutus  did  make  her  acquainted  with  his 
cause  of  grief. 
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3.  In  the  drama  we  have  no  positive  proof  that  Brutus  told  Portia  of 
the  conspiracy,  but  to  me  the  evidence  is  well-nig-h  conclusive.  Here 
are  three  strong"  points: 

(a)  Brutus  promises  her  he  will  tell  her  and  he  is  a  man  of  his  wonL 

(b)  She  does  not  bring-  the  matter  up  again,  which  would  be  contrarj 
to  nature  on  the  supposition  that  Brutus  had  not  told  her. 

(c)  Her  actions  in  a  following-  conversation,  and  particularly  what  she 
says  about  keeping  a  secret,  proves  not  only  that  she  had  one  but  that 
she  accidentally  let  it  out.  In  all  probability  this  was  the  secret  of  the 
conspiracy.     Just  see. 

Por, —  ^'lpr*ythee,  boy^  run  to  the  Senate-house; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Why  dost  thou  stayT' 

Lucius^ —  **  To  know  tny  errand,  madam,''* 

Por, —       "/  wonld  have  thee  there  and  here  again ^ 

Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  shouldst  do  there, — 
[Aside,]    O,  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  ''tween  my  heart  and  tongue! 

I  have  a  man^s  mind,  bnt  a  woman* s  might; 

How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel! — 

Art  thou  here  yetf]* 

Luc, —  '''^ Madam,  what  should  I  do? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else? 

And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  elseV* 
Por. —        y^es;  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look  well. 

For  he  went  sickly  forth;  and  take  good  note 

What  Ccesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 

Hark,  boy!    What  noise  is  that?** 
Luc, —        ''''I  hear  none,  mada^n,** 
Por, —  ''^Pr*ythee,  listen  well; 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumor,  like  a  fray. 

And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  capitol,** 
Luc,  '''Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing^** 

[Enter  Artemidorus.] 
Por, —        '*  Come  hither,  fellow; 

Is  C(psar  yet  gone  to  the  capitol,** 
Artem, —  **'Madam^  not  yet;  I  go  to  take  my  stand. 

To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  capitol,** 
Por. —       **  Thou  has  some  suit  to  Ccesar,  hast  thou  not?** 
Artem, —  "  That  I  have  lady;  if  it  will  please  Ccesar 

To  be  so  good  to  Ccesar  as  to  hear  me, 

I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself,** 
Por, —       "  Why,  know*st  thou  any  harm*s  intended  towards  him?** 
Artem, —  ''None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I  fear  may  chance.*^ 
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Bor, —       ^^  I  must  go  in,     [Aside,]     Ah  me^  howweak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is! — O  Brutus , 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterpriser^ 
Here  she  thinks  the  boy  has  overheard  her,  and  to  blind  him  she  says 
aloud:    Brutus  hath  a  suit  that  Caesar  will  not  grant, 

4.  She  most  certainly  does,  for  she  shows  that  she  has  now  put  her- 
self in  sympathy  with  the  conspiracy  and  implores  the  heavens  to 
favor  it.  Jonathan  Rigdon. 

Central  Normal  College. 


MISCELLANY. 


INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 


[  The  Forty-first  Annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Plymouth  Church,  Indiana- 
polis, Indiana,  December  26,  27  and  28,  /<?9y.] 
Gbnkral  Association. 
Officers— President,   Joseph  Swain,  Indiana  University;    Recording 
Secretary,  Miss  Anna  Suter,  Aurora,  Indiana;   permanent  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  James  R.  Hart,  I^ebanon,  Indiana;  Vice-Presidents,  D. 
H.  Ellison,  Mitchell,  R.  W.  Wood,  Aurora,  J.  W.  Denny,  Winchester, 
Howard  Sandison,  Terre  Haute,  J.  H.  Gardner,  Logansport,  C.   M. 
Merica,   Aubnrn.      Executive  Committee,  Robert   Spear,   Evansville, 
P.  P.  Stultz,  JcfFersonville,  R.  A  Ogg,  Greencastle,  J.  W.  Carr,  Ander- 
son, B.  F.  Moore,  Frankfort,  W.  H.    Sims,  Goshen,  R.  I.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,  Huntington. 

PROGRAM. 

Wednesday,  December  26, 1894  -  Evening  Session,  7:30  0*ci*ock. 

1.  Vocal  Solo — Miss  Edith  Graham,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Noblesville. 

2.  Devotional  Exercises— Rev.  F.  E.  De^hurst,  Pastor  of  Plymouth 

Church,  Indianapolis. 

3.  Address  of  Retiring  President,  I^.  O.  Dale,  Wabash. 

4.  iNAUGURAi.  Address— President  Joseph  Swain,  Indiana  University. 

5.  Flute  Solo -Claude  M,  Hamilton,  Huntington. 

6  Symposium — The  report  of  the  ^'Committee  of  Ten."  a.  **English" 
— Russell  Bedgood,  Principal  High  School,  LaFayette.  b.  **Math- 
ematics" — Wilbur  V.  Brown,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics, DePauw  University,  c.  **Hi8tory  and  Political  Science — W. 
F.  L.  Sanders,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Connersville. 
d.  "Natural  Science''— Willis  S.  Blatchley,  High  School,  Terre 
Haute,  e.  **Omissions  of  the  Committee" — Miss  C.  A.  Mering, 
High  School,  Richmond. 

7.     Appointment  of  committees.     8.     Miscellaneous  business. 

Thursday,  December  27— Morning  Session,  9  0'ci.ock. 
1.     High  School  Singing — Audience  led  by  J.  S.  Bergen,  Supervisor  of 
Music,  I^aFayette.     2.     Devotional   Exercises~Dr.  Chas.   N.  Sims, 
Pastor  of  Meridian  St.  M.  E.  Church,  Indianapolis, 
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3.  "The  Study  of  Children"— Win.  L.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 

Indiana  University. 

4.  "The  Intimate  and  Ethical  Value  of  Good  Reading,"— Miss  Rosalie 

A.  Collins,  Hig-h  School,  Evansville.     Recess. 

5.  Vocal  Solo — Mrs.  Frank  L,.  Jones,  Noblesville. 

6.  "Library  Possibilities  in   Cities  and  Towns  of  Indiana,"    W.  P. 

Burris,  Superintendent  Schools,  Bluifton. 

7.  "The  Growth   and  Development  of  High  Schools,"— Stuart   Mac- 

kibbin,  Principal  High  School,  South  Bend. 

8.  "Do  our  High  School  Courses  of  Study  Unfit  our  Boys  for  the 

Industrial  Pursuits?"  -Lr.  P.  Doerr,  High  School,  JeflFersonville. 

Evening  Session,   8   O'clock — 1.      Vocal  Solo — Louis  D.    Eichhom, 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Bluffton. 
2.     Annual  Address — "Character,  or   the  Inner  Life," — Hon.   E.   E. 

White,  LLD.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Friday,  December  28— Morning  Session,  9  O'clock. 

1.  High  School  Singing— Audience  led  by  W.  E.  M.  Browne,  Super- 

visor of  Music,  Kokomo. 

2.  Devotional  Exercises— Rev.  Gustav  A.  Carstensen,  Rector  of  St. 

Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Indianapolis. 

3.  "Generation  of  Power  the  True  End  of  School  Education" — ^J.  J. 

Mills,  President  Earlham  College. 

4.  "Aesthetic  Education,"— Miss  Mary  E.  Nicholson, Principal  Normal 

School,  Indianapolis.     Recess. 

5.  Vocal  Solo — Mrs.  Esther  Oglesbee,  Huntington. 

6.  "The  Cost  of  Progress  in  Education,"— A.  Wilmer  Duff,  Professor 

of  Physics,  Purdue  University. 

7.  "Public    School    Music,"-  Miss  Nannie   C.   Love,   Supervisor    of 

Music,  Muncie. 

8.  "The  Relation  of  the  Public   Schools  to  the  Growing  Disregard  fot 

'Authority,"— John  A.Wood,  Principal  High  School,  Frankfort. 

Afternoon  Session,  1:30  O'clock— 1.     Male  Quartette— W.   E.    M. 
Brown,   Wm.  J.  Stabler, ,  Louis  D.  Eichhom. 

2.  "The  EMucational  Doctrines  of  Hegel,"— Wm.  W.  Parsons,  Presi- 

dent Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

3.  "The  Problem  of  Reform,"— Miss  Sarah  F.  Keely,  Supt.  Indiana 

Reform  School  for  Girls.     Recess. 

4.  Vocal  Solo— Miss  Virginia  Carr,  Kokomo. 

5.  "Improvement  of  Teachers  Now  in  the  Schools," — W.  C.  Belman, 

Superintendent  of  Hammond  schools. 

6.  '*The    State    Superin tendency, "—Hon.   Hervey    D.   Vories,   State 

Supt.  of   Public  Instruction,  Indiana.     7.     Miscellaneous   Busi- 
ness.    Adjournment. 
Opportunity  will  be  offered  for  a  general  4iscussion  of  each  paper. 
Papers  are  limited  to  twenty-five  minutes;  discussions,  to  five.    The 
musical  features  are  in  the  hands  of  W.  E.  M.  Browne,  President  of 
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the  Musical  Section.  The  songs  by  the  audience  will  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  high  school  '^opening  exercise,*'  the  singing  being  from 
regular  "school  song  books." 

R.  I.  Hamii^ton,  Josbph  Swain, 

Chairman  Exec,  Com.  President. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  SECTION. 

{Agricultural  Hall,  State  House.) 

Thursday,  Dbcbmbhr  27,  1894 — 2  0'ci,ock  p.  m. 

"The  County  Superintendent  Should  Know  the  Most  About  his 

Schools  with  the  Least  Visiting.     A  Detailed  Explanation  of  how 

this  can  be  Accomplished,"-  J.  6.  Lewellen,  Supt.  Delaware  Co. 

"How  I  Manage  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work  in  my  County." 

— W.  H.  Senour,  Superintendent  Franklin  County. 
"How  I  Manage  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  Work  in  my 
County," — J.  A.  Wiltermood,  Superintendent  Vermillion  County. 

Friday,  Dbcbmbbr  28—9  O'clock  a.  m. 

Educational  Qualifications  of  County  Superintendents.  What 
Points  Should  a  Law  Cover?  What  Tribunal  of  Test  Cases 
Should  Test  such  Qualifications?"— Professor  C.  M.  Curry,  State 
Normal  School. 

Symposia,— a.  "Needed  School  Legislq,tion."  b.  "Bi-Monthly 
Examinations,  c.  "What  shall  be  done  with  common  school 
graduates?"  d.  "Should  the  County  Superintendent  supervise  ' 
the  purchase  of  school  supplies?"  e.  "Injurious  school  board 
legislation,  f.  "The  Superintendent  as  a  pacificator,"— Samuel 
J.  Huston,  Dearborn  County  President,  George  R.  Wilson, 
Dubois  County  Secretary. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

{Auditorium,   Plymouth    Church.) 

Thursday,  Dbcbmbbr  27—1:30  O'ci^ock  p.  m. 

1.  "The  Place  of  Ethics  on  the  High  School  Program."     [If  directly 

taught— When?  How  often?  If  indirectly  taught  through  school 
subjects— Their  ethical  values.]  Paper- Supt.  J.  H.  Tomlin, 
Shelbyville.  Discussion— Supt.  F.  D.  Churchill,  Oakland  City, 
Miss  Clara  Funk,  JefFersonville. 

2.  "Questions  and  Difficulties  to  be  Met   in  Teaching  the  Subject  of 

Ethics  to  High  School  Pupils."  [Inexperience  of  pupils— Their 
inability  to  think  abstractly — The  oeriod  of  adolescence,  or  the 
revelation  to  the  child  of  his  growing  powers  of  body  and  mind, 
— His  unrest  on  that  account.!  Paper— Prof.  W.  L.  Bryan, 
Indiana  University.  Discussion— Rev.  George  L/.  Mackintosh, 
Indianapolis.     E.  E,  Bryan,  Indianapolis. 

3.  "The  Literature  of  Ethics."    [A  report  of  some  of  the  best  books 

on  this  subject— for  the  teacher,  for  pupils.]  Paper — Prof.  C.  M. 
Curry,  State  Normal  School.  Discussion — Miss  Kittie  Palmer, 
Franklin.     Mrs.  Margaretta  DeBruler,  Indianapolis. 
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Papers  to  be  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  in  length;   discussions,  tei 
minutes. 

Miss  C.  A.  Mbking,  Frances  Sprakhr, 

Richmond,  Secretary.  LrOgansport,  JPresidenU 

Chas.  L/.  Pui^wam,  State  Normal,  Chairman  Exec,  Cont. 


MUSIC  SECTION. 
{Lecture  Room,  Plymouth  Church, ) 
Supervisors  of  music  and  other  teachers,  whether  regular  or  special 
who  have  a  hearty  interest  in  this  work. 

Thursday,  Dbcbmbbr  27 — 2  O'clock  p.  m. 

1.  Enrollment.   Minutes  of  last  meeting-.  Appointment  of  cominittees. 

2.  Address  of  the  President,    W.  E.   M    Browne,  Kokom^o.       [This 

address  will  present  the  situation  throughout  the  State  and  intro- 
duce questions  of  interest  to  scho  ^1  officers,  in  the  discussion  of 
which  they  are  invited  to  participate,  such  as,  "Shall  retrnlar 
teachers  be  required  to  pass  examinations  in  music  teaching;" 
**What  legislative  action  should  be  asked  to  make  music  teaching 
more  general  in  schools;"  "Should  not  music  teaching-  have  a 
place  upon  the  program  of  every  county  institute,  by  a  compe- 
tent specialist;"  "How  to  enlist  a  co-operation  of  teachers 
where  music  is  not  taught;"  "Where  shall  county  superintend- 
ents procure  suitable  questions  to  examine  special  teachers  of 
music  for  license.]     3.     Discussion. 

4.  Round  table  talk  on  the  following  subjects:      a.      "How  can  the 

interest  of  pupils  and  parents  be  increased?"  b.  "What  is  the 
best  reading  for  the  special  music  teacher?  c  "Can  we  do  any- 
thing to  put  the  teaching  of  music  into  the  district  schools?'* 
d.  "Question  marks  in  the  supervisor's  work  answered,  e.  "Can 
more  uniformity  in  the  course  through  the  grades  be  obtained 
throughout  the  State?" 

5.  Election  of  officers.    6.    Miscellaneous  business.     Adjournment.  - 
ly.  E.  Whebi*kr,  Warren  E.  M.  Brown, 

Montictllo,  Secretary.  Kokomo,  President. 


The  programs  of  the  following  sections  have  not  yet  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive  committee:  Mathematical,  Country  and 
Village  School,  School  officers. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ELOCUTIONISTS  AND  ORATORS  OF 
INDIANA 
{Club  Room,  Plymouth  Church,) 
Thursday,  Decembkr  27— Afternoon  Session,  2  0*cwx:k. 
1.     Formation  of  committees.     Announcements.     2.     Recitations. 
3.     "The    importance  of  Vocal   Culture,  and  How  to  secure  a  Good 
Speaking   Voice,"— T.    J.   McAvoy,   Indianapolis.      4.    General 
discussion  and  Question  Box. 
5.     "The  Physiology  and  Hygiene  of  the  Vocal  Organs," — Dr.  Green 
V.  Woollen,  Indianapolis.     6.     General  discussion. 


J 
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Friday,  Drcrmbbr  28—10  O'clock  a.  m. 
1.     Election  of  officers.    2.    Miscellaneoas  business. 


Aftbrnoon  Session,  2  O'ci^ock— 1.    Recitations. 

2.     "The  Province  of    Expression  in    Education," — B.    C.   Sherrick, 

Westfield.    3.    General  discussion  and  Question  Box. 
4.     "The  Study  of  Character  Essential  to  Success  in  Oratory,"— Miss 
Carolyne  V.  Dorsey,  Central  Normal  College,  Danville.    5.    Gen- 
eral discussion.     Unfinished  business. 
Miss  Carolyn  Moody  Ghrrish,  T.  J.  McAvoy. 

LraFayette,  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  President, 

INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

{Denison  Hotel  Parlors,) 

Wbdnbsday,  Dbcbmbbr  26— Afternoon  Session,  2  O'clock. 

1.  Reports  and 'general  business. 

2.  "The  Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Classics  in  Modern  Education,"  Pro- 

fessor H.  M.  Kingery,  Wabash  College. 

3.  '^College  Requirements  and  High  School  Preparation  in  English," 

—Professor  W.  E.  Henry,  Franklin  College. 

4.  **The  Cost  of    Progress  in  Education,"— Professor  A.    W.  DuflF, 

Purdue  University. 

Evening  Session,  8  O'clock.— 1.  Annual  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association;  "The  College  in  Relation  to  Secondary 
Education,"— President  G.  S.  Burroughs,  Wabash  College. 

2.  **A  Step  in  the  Transition  from  Communism  to  Private  Property  in 
Land," — Professor  Andrew  Stephenson,  DePauw  University. 

Thursday,  December  27—9  O'clock  a.  m. 

1.  "Child's  Study:    Conditions  Under  Which  it  is    to  Advance  the 

Science  of  Education," — Professor    Francis  M.   Stalker,  State 
Normal  School. 

2.  "The  College  and  the  Church,"— President  W.  H.  Davis,  Hartsville 

College. 

3.  Paper  by  Professor ,  Coates  College. 

4.  Paper  by  Professor ,  Union  Christian  College. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  O'cwjck.- Meeting  of  Sections. 
Entertainment:    The  headquarters  of  the  Association  will  be  at  the 

Denison  Hotel.     Rates  of  $2.50  a  day  are  offered  to  those  attend- 
ing the  Association. 

G  S.  Burroughs,  Wabash  College,     ) 

M.  C.  Stevens,  Purdue  University,     \  Ex,  Com, 

H.  A.  Hoffman,  Indiana  University,  } 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDIANA. 

{Assembly  Room^  Indianapolis  Public  Library,) 

Wednesday,  December  26—2  O'ci^ock  p.  m. 

1.  Opening  Address— President  Eliza  G.  Browning,  Indianapolis 
Public  Library. 
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2.     "What  Books  to  have  in  Public  Libraries,*'— W.  P.  Burris,  Super- 
intendent, Bluffton  Schools.    . 
»3.     '^Hindrances  to  Public  Library  Progress  in  Indiana," — Professor 
A.  W.  Butler,  Brookville. 


Thursday,  December  27-9:30  O'clock  a.  m. 

1.  Address— Rev.  G.  A.  Carstensen,  Indianapolis. 

2.  "History   and    Condition    of    Ten    Libraries    in    Indiana,'* — Ten 

Librarians. 

3.  "Inspiration    Gathered    at   the   A.  L.  A.   of  1894,"— Mary   Eileen 

Ahem,  State  Librarian. 
Afternoon  Session,  2  O'clock.- 1.     "Difficulties  in  Library  Adminis- 
tration,"— Belle  S.  Hanna,  Greencastle  Public  Library.     2.  Elec- 
tion of  officers,  reports  of  committees  and  miscellaneous  business. 
Mary  Eileen  Ahern,  Eliza  G.  Browning, 

Secretary^  President, 


INDIANA  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 
Wednesday,  December  26. 

8  a.  m.— Meecing  of  Executive  Committee,    9  a.  m.  to  12  M.— General 

Session.     2  to  5  p.  m. — Sectional  Meeting's.     7  p.  m.  —President's 
Address. 

Thursday,  December  27. 

9  A.  M.  to  12  M.— General  Session.     2  to  4  p.  m. — Afternoon  session. 
C.  A.  Waldo,  W.  A.  Noyes, 

DePauw  University,  Sec^y,^  Rose  Poly technic  Institute,  Fres, 

J.  C.  Arthur,  Purdue  University,  Ch'm  Program  Com, 


Railroad  Rates. 
The  usual  reduction  will  be  granted  by  the  railroad  companies,  viz: 
Return  tickets  will  be  sold  at  one-third  of  one  full  fare  one  way.     (See 
**note"  below.) 

Hotel  Rates. 

Denison  Hotel,  $2.00  per  day.  Hotel  Bates,  $2  50  per  day.  Grand 
Hotel,  $2.00  per  day.     Spenser  House,  $1.50  per  day. 

Note — These  reduced  hotel  and  railroad  rates  are  granted  to  those 
only  who  hold  receipts  for  their  annual  dues  in  the  Association. 

Association  Headquarters,  Denison  Hotel. 


A  GOOD  IDEA. 


J  Z.A.McCaughan,principalof  the  Kokomo  high  school,in  connection 
with  his  opening  exercises,  takes  up  and  discusses  with  his  school  cer- 
tain lines  of  thought.  For  example  the  following  questions  formed  the 
base  of  one  week's  work.  The  pupils  were  required  to  copy  them  and 
think  about  them  and  make  their  own  definitions  and  answers: 

Habit. — What  is  habit?    Make  your  own  definition.    Illustrate. 

Have  you  any     habits?     Good,  bad  or  indifferent?    How  did  you  get 
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them?  Why?  Do  any  habits  have  you?  Why?  How  did  they  get  you? 
Did  you  ever  try  to  break  up  a  habit?  How?  Was  it  difficult?  Why? 
Was  it  easy?  Why?  In 'what  thin j:s  may  a  habit  be  formed?  Illus- 
trate. Do  you  think  about  your  habits,  questioning  whether  you  should 
keep  or  reject  them?  How  do  yoa  test  your  habits?  (3rd  and  4th  years.) 
Habits  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  active  and  passive.  What  is  the 
difference  between  them?  (4th  year.)  Define  education  in  the  terms  of 
habit. 


THEOLOGICAL^  NOTIONS  OF  CHILDREN. 


Answers  to  the  following  questions  are  desired  as  the  basis  for  in- 
quiry into  the  development  of  the  child*s  religious  consciousness. 
For  the  sake  of  the  child  himself,  we  are  in  need  of  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  his  religious  growth,  so  that  the  methods  used  in  his 
spiritual  culture  may  meet  the  demands  of  his  nature .  It  is  expected 
also  that  they  will  throw  light  on  certain  theoretical  questions  connect- 
ed with  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Will  teachers  and  parents  co-oper- 
ate by  having  the  children  answer  part  or  all  of  the  questions.  They 
should  come  from  the  child  in  his  own  way  even  if  they  are  crude. 
Many  answers  already  received  are  worthless  because  of  the  ambition 
to  have  the  child  make  a  good  showing. 

The  separate  groups  might  be  i^sed  as  subjects  for  composition,  and 
the  child  should  not  suspect  that  any  thing  more  is  expected  than  in 
writing  any  other  composition.  They  should  be  used  with  discretion. 
If  the  child's  curiosity  threatens  to  lead  him  into  too  great  perplexity, 
he  should  answer  only  the  simpler  questions.  Results  obtained  by  the 
Russel  method — recording  faithfully  any  chance  saying  made  spon- 
taneously— will  always  be  among  the  most  valuable,  and  should  be 
written  down.  Many  of  these  questions  were  used  first  by  Prof. 
Barnes  and  reported  in  Ped.  Sem.  Vol.  II.  No.  3. 

1.  Why  must  we  be  good?  Name  some  things  that  are  wrong. 
How  do  yott  feel  when  you  have  done  wrong?  What  do  you  do  about 
it? 

2.  What  are  you  afraid  of?  Are  you  afraid  in  the  dark?  Of  what? 
Are  you  afraid  when  you  do  wrong?  Why?  Mention  some  things  that 
have  scared  you. 

3.  Tell  what  you  know  about  God.  What  does  He  look  like?  Where 
is  He?  What  does  he  do?  Did  you  ever  see  Him  or  hear  Him  say  any- 
thing?  Is  there  anything  He  cannot  do?  What  does  He  know?  Is  He 
always  kind  and  good  to  you? 

4.  Tell  what  you  know  about  Heaven.  Where  is  it?  How  does  it 
look?  What  do  they  do  there?  What  will  children  have  there? 
What  must  people  do  to  go  there? 

5.  Write  about  angels*  Have  you  ever  seen  them?  How  do  they 
dress?    What  do  they  do? 

6.  Write  about  Satan.  How  does  he  look?  Tell  all  you  can  about 
the  place  he  stays  and  what  he  does? 
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7.  What  is  Sunday  for?  Why  do  people  go  to  church?  Why  do 
they  pray?    What  do  you  pray  to  get? 

8.  Give  your  name,  address  and  age.  To  what  church  do  yon  be- 
long, if  any?  Tell  about  the  things  you  enjoy  most  at  home  and  at 
church.    Then  tell  about  the  things  you  do  not  like. 

Submitted  by, 
Edwin  E.  Starbuck,  11  Rowland  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


HAZING  AT  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 

PWf-^  

Indiana  has  been  disgraced  by  a  case  of  *'hazing''  at  Purdue.  It  is 
not  necessary  or  desirable  to  describe  the  particulars  of  this  incident 
in  which  several  young  men  laid  aside  all  their  manhood  and  decency 
and  seriously  I  maltreated  a  fellow  student.  It  is  a  standing  wonder 
that  young  men  from  good  homes  and  good  influences,  will  at  times 
make  fiends  of  themselves. 

The  Faculty  cannot  be  too  highly  reccommended  for  its  course  in 
the  matter.  It  instituted  a  searching  investigation  and  the  resnlt  was 
that  seven  of  the  offenders  were  expelled.  It  is  a  pity  they  could  not 
have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  semi- savage  custom  is  not  common 
in  western  colleges  and  is  gradually  dying  out  in  the  east.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  school  year  the  students  of  Princeton  held  a  public 
meeting  and  resolved  to  discontinue  the  practice . 

In  Vassar  College  the  upper  classes  give  receptions  to  the  freshmen 
member^  and  take  pains  to  introduce  them  and  make  them  feel  wel- 
come. This  is  in  accord  with  all  the  better  instincts  of  human 
nature.  Why  should  not  young  men  follow  this  civilized  example  set 
them  by  young  women. 


.  PRESIDENT  SWAIN'S  VISIT. 


President  Swain  recently  made  a  visit  to  several  institutions  with  a 
view  of  getting  new  ideas  to  apply  in  Indiana  University.  The  follow- 
ing report  of  his  trip  was  printed  in  The  Student,  While  away  he  vis- 
ited the  institutions  at  Ypsilanti  and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Chicago, 
Campaign  and  Lake  Forest,  111.;  and  Madison,  Wisconsin.  At  Ypsi- 
lanti he  found  Dr.  Boone  succeeding  well  in  the  presidency  of i  the  State 
Normal,  a  school  of  about  800  students.  It  is  the  only  normal  school 
supported  by  the  State,  and  the  spirit  evinced  toward  it  is  good.  It 
has  never  asked  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  that  it  has  not  re- 
ceived, a  fact  which  Indiana  legislators  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 
School  was  just  being  resumed  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  attendance  was 
not  well  known,  but  it  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  last  year.  This 
place  has  every  sign  of  growth.  Two  new  buildings,  a  recitation  toom 
and  a  museum,  are  just  finished,  and  a  $60,000  gymnasium  will  soon 
be  completed.  Messrs.  Knoop  and  f*hillips,  formerly  of  this  place, 
are  now  taking  work  in  the  medical  department  there,  and  Mr.  Warth- 
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in  an  I.  U.  alumnus  is  assistant  in  the  same  department.  At  Chicago , 
Dr.  Swain  saw  Profs.  Henry  and  Rothrock,  Miss  Grace  Woodburn  and 
Mr.  Geckler.  At  I^ake  Forest  he  found  Pres.  Coulter  busy  and  pros- 
pering. At  Madison  there  was  evidence  of  the  most  remarkable 
growth  of  any  state  institution  in  the  country  in  the  last  ten  years. 
They  have  1,200  students,  and  during  the  last  year  have  erected  a  law 
school  building  and  a  gymnasium  costing  $130,000.  Their  annual  rev- 
enue is  $350,000.  The  institution  is  supported  in  an  excellent  manner. 
The  State  has  a  law  which  gives  to  the  University  one  eighth  of  a  mill 
on  every  dollar  of  taxable  property  for  running  expenses  and  one 
tenth  for  six  years  for  buildings.  They  have  already  91,200,000  in 
buildings.  This  method  of  taxation  by  states  for  support  of  their 
universities  is  now  deomed  by  most  university  men  to  be  the  best 
method  possible,  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  next  legislature  will  pass 
some  such  act.  Illinois  has  made  a  renewed  effort  in  the  support  of 
its  university.  The  last  legislature  increased  the  annual  income  by 
$40,000  and  gave  $160,000  for  buildings.  Their  new  building  will  be 
dedicated  on  Nov.  15th,  when  the  new  president  Dr.  Draper  w  ill  give 
bis  inaugural  address. 


Indianapolis  has  eight  free  kindergartens.  Last  year  these  schools 
enrolled  4,  243  pupils.    Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker  is  superintendent. 

Valparaiso. — Reports  come  that  the  new  superintendent,  C.  H.  Wood, 
bas  readily  adapted  himself  to  the  situation  and  the  work  is  moving  on 
smoothly. 

Do  not  fail  to  read  carefully  the  program  of  the  State  Teachers* 
Association.  It  is  certainly  a  good  one.  Let  us  make  the  next  meeting 
the  la  gest  and  best  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

Dunkirk  has  enrolled  oyer  500  pupils  already  and  there  are  more  to 
come.  Eleven  teachers,  besides  the  superintendent,  Elias  Boltz,  do 
the  work.     The  spirit  is  good  and  the  outlook  is  flattering.  ' 

No  Nambs. — Several  persons  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  return  to 
us  the  September  Journal  have  not  given  us  their  names  and  addresses. 
Unless  we  have  both  name  and  address  we  cannot  make  the  necessary 
credit. 

EvANSViLLE.— On  the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Hester 
bookkeeping  has  been  transferred  from  the  7th  and  8th  grades  to  the 
high  school.  The  superintendent  argues  that  the  subject  requires  more 
maturity  than  is  found  below  the  high  school  grade. 

Thb  State  Association  of  city  superintendents  will  meet  at  the  Den- 
ison  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Nav.  8,  9  and  10.  A  good  program  has  been 
arranged  and  a  large  attendance  is  expected.  A  superintendent  who 
can  afiPord  to  miss  such  a  meeting  must  **be  well  up." 

Plbasb  send  us  the  March,  June,  September  and  October  issues  of 
the  Journal  for  1894  and  have  your  time  extended  four  months.  Send 
name  and  address.  They  must  be  in  good  condition  so  that  they  can 
be  used  by  persons  wishing  to  cotnplete  their  files  for  binding. 
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Mr.  Editor — Please  answer  in  the  columns  of  your  Journal:  Has  a 
County  Superintendent  any  right  to  enter  a  school  and  write  a  note  to 
a  pupil  during-  study  period?  ♦  »  « 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  County  Superintendents*  Association 

MISSBS  ISABBI<  and  Rachel  King,  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
normal  and  training  school  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  ten  years, 
have  returned  to  America  and  will  reenter  upon  work  in  New  Kng-land. 
Miss  Isabel  King  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  in  Indianapolis 
at  the  time  they  accepted  the  South  American  position  and  is  remem- 
bered for. her  training  school  work  in  this  city. 

EI.KHART.— The  Manual  for  1894  is  at  hand.  It  makes  a  good  show- 
ing for  the  schools  and  for  the  superintendent,  D,  W.  Thomas.  The 
**course  of  study  with  suggestions  and  the  apportionment  of  studies 
with  outline,  stating  the  purpose,  the  subject  matter,"  and  "the  meth- 
od of  study 4*'  shows  a  large  view  and  logical  thinking.  The  thought 
of  these  pages  carried  into  the  schools  means  superior  work  and  steady 
progress. 

Union  Christian  Coli^EGE  located  at  Merom,  Ind.,  is  doing  its  usual 
good  work  and  its  outlook  for  the  future  is  encouraging.  Last  year 
the  attendance  was  25  per  cent,  better  than  for  several  years  past  and 
this  year  the  attendance  is  25  per  cent,  better  than  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year.  The  faculty  is  earnest  and  devoted  and  the  facilities  for  do- 
ing good  work  were  never  before  so  good,  L,.  J.  Aldrich,  D,  D.,  is 
president. 

VEBDBRSBURG  has  just  completed  a  fine  new  school  building. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended 
and  is  a  credit  to  the  place.  It  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  Oct.  6,  President  Swain,  of  Indiana  University,  making  the 
principal  address.  The  writer  was  present  and  "lent  a  hand."  The 
new  course  of  study  will  provide  a  four  year  course  for  the  high  school. 
G.  W.  Gay  lor  is  superintendent  and  everything  looks  fair  for  a  high 
order  of  work. 

Bi^UFFTON.has  one  of  the  best  equipped  high  school  buildings  in  the 
state.  A  good  working  museum  has  been  collected.  All  necessary  ap- 
paratus and  conveniences  are  provided  for  teaching  physics  and  chem- 
istry by  the  most  approved  methods.  A  library  of  about  one  thousand 
books  has  been  secured.  A  new  course  of  study  has  been  agreed  upon 
for  all  the  schools,  which  provides  for  the  correllation  of  subjects.  The 
superintendent,  W.  P.  Burris,  is  a  student  of  Herbartian  philosophy, 
and  he  is  trying  to  reduce  to  practice  some  of  the  great  philosopher's 
theories  in  regard  to  education.  W.  H.  Kelly,  a  State  University  man, 
has  charge  of  the  central  school  building  at  Bluff  ton. 

KoKOMO. — The  schools  under  the  super  in  tendency  of  H.  G.  Woody 
seem  to  be  doing  good  work.  A  recent  visit  to  the  high  school  found 
it  in  most  excellent  order.  When  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Woody  as 
principal  it  stood  in  the  front  rank  if  not  at  the  very  head  of  the 
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high  schools  of  the  State.  When  Mr.  Woody  became  superintendent, 
E.  B.  Bryan  was  placed  in  charg-e  and  Mr.  Woody  himself  said  that 
the  school  did  not  suffer  by  the  change.  When  Mr.  Bryan  resigned  to 
accept  a  place  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  Mr.  J.  Z.  A.  McCaughan 
was  made  principal  and  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of  keeping  up 
the  old  standard.     The  school  is  certainly  fortunate  in  its  principals. 

Fraxkun  County  had  the  *\unusuar'  last  year  in  the  county  insti- 
tute work  and  this  year  we  have  surpassed  last  year.  Below  are  the 
figures  of  the  secretary:  No.  of  teachers  employed  in  the  county,  117; 
number  enrolled,  161;  number  of  paid  memberships,  161;  neither  tardy 
nor  absent,  125;  average  daily  attendance,  155J.  Every  teacher  in  the 
county  was  present.  All  but  two  on  Monday  morning,  and  they  missed 
railroad  connections.  The  best  thing  about  it  is,  no  outside  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  to  secure  the  attendance.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of 
an  inner  desire  to  become  better  teachers.  Arnold  Tompkins  and  S.  E. 
Harwood  did  the  work,  which  of  course  had  something  to  do  with  the 
attendance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  interest,  as  the  above 
figures  emphasizes  that  fact.     Will  H.  Senour  is  superintendent. 

Indiana  Univbrsity. — The  number  of  students  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity this  fall  is  609,  there  being  a  large  per  cent,  of  increase  over  last 
year's  attendance.  The  new  students  constitute  over  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  enrollment.  There  is  a  large  number  of  mature  students,  and 
many  from  the  teaching  ranks  of  the  State,  a  fact  significant  in  its 
relation  to  the  public  schools  of  Indiana.  Remember  that  these  are  all 
in  the  college  departments,  as  the  University  has  no  preparatory. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Miller,  formerly  of  this  University,  more  recently  at  Stan- 
ford, is  in  charge  of  the  mathematical  department.  Prof.  R.  J.  Aley 
has  taken  Prof.  Miller's  place  at  Palo  Alto.  The  change  is  for  the 
year  only.  Prof.  Chas,  Merrill,  head  of  the  I^atin  department  last 
year,  has  accepted  a  position  at  the  State  University  of  California. 
Dr.  Bergstrom,  of  Clarke  University,  is  a  new  member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  having  taken  the  chair  of  Pedagogics, 


PERSONAL. 

M.  D.  BouLDEN— Rossville. 
Chas.  Beale  is  the  Rockfield  man. 
Frank  Long  is  in  charge  at  Colfax. 
E.  N.  Cannie  superintends  at  Flora. 
J.  J.  Richards  is  the  Mulberry  man. 
W.  O.  Lynch  has  located  at  Camden. 
J.  S.  PuETT  is  in  charge  at  Southport. 
Wm  Griffin  is  principal  at  Cromwell. 
A.  E.  Kxowi^ES  is  principal  at  Blocher. 
U.  F.  Lewis  is  in  charge  at  Lexington . 
Frank  Seymour  stops  at  New  Augusta. 
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Luther  Thompson  is  principal  at  Acton, 
H.  E.  COE  is  the  man  to  consult  at  Butler. 
J.  M.  Campbeli*  teaches  at  M  chig-antown, 
J.  T.  McMannis  is  the  principal  at  Ossian. 
W.  E.  Harsh  controls  the  schools  at  Avillii. 
E.  O.  Burget  decides  questions  at  Hillisburg-. 
W.  C.  Paxmer  remains  in  charge  at  Lig-onier. 
W.  A.  Beam   is  the  Ligonier  hig-h  school  man. 
Jas.  Shaffer  "rules  the  roost"  at  Bringhurat. 
Ei,TON  BroughTON  is  in  the  saddle  at  Rome  City. 
W.  C.  Smith  is  a  little  the  best  man  at  Pittsburg* 
EI.MER  E.  Tyner  still  has  control  at  Gri^enwood* 
L.  D.  Summers  goes  from  Oaklandon  to  Windfall. 

C.  D.  Landis  is  the  man  to  address  at  Burlington. 
P.  H.  Bownger  has  the  Laketon  schools  this  y^a.r. 
R.  E.  Harris  is  paddling  his  canoe  at  Broad  Kipplc. 
W.  H   Landis  holds  the  reins  at  North  Indiatiapolis. 
W.  B.  Van  Gorder  still  holds  the  ribbons  at  All  ion, 
J.  A.  Stonehing  will  direct  the  yputh  at  Sharp&ville. 
Wm  H.  May  can  tell  you  about  the  schools  at  Ashley* 
E.  L.  Branigan  is  principal  of  the  Trafalgar  schools. 
Lei,L  Skgur  is  principal  of  the  high  school  a.t   Decatur. 
E.  S.  HoRTON  will  wield  the  birch   at  Ireland  this  year. 
A.  M.  Tayi^or  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Glen  wood* 
O.  W.  Cai,dwei«L  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Nineveh. 
J.  P.  BoNNEi.1*  is  the  best  school  man  at  St.  Joe  Station. 
J.  H.  RiDDi^E  is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Scottsburg. 

A.  R.  Hardesty  has  begun  his  ninth  year  at  Chesterton. 
E.  E.  ROYER  is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Wolcottsville. 

B  F.  MooRE  continues  master  of  the  situation  at  Frankfort. 
Miss  Alice  Acki^ey  is  principal  of  the  B I  it  ff  ton  high  school* 
Jas.  Ogden  can  tell  you  about  the  Kendallville  high  school, 

B.  A.  Winans  directs  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  at  Geneva. 
J,  W.  Eari,e  and  Wawaka  are  associated  for  the  coming  year. 
E.  L.  PRiCKETT  has  the  school  interests  at  Wolf  Lake  at  heart. 
J.  F.  Study  will  continue  to  superintend  the  Richmoiid  schools, 

D.  C.  HiGBV,from  Erie,  Pa.,  is  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  Tipton, 
M.  F.  Lewis,  a  graduate  of  Moore's  Hill,  is  the  be^t  man  at  Lexington. 
O.  G.  Stanton  with  five  assistants  manages  affairs  at  West  Newton. 
B.  B.  Harrison  enters  his  ninth  3'ear  as  superintendent    at  Auburn. 
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J.  p.  Funk  continues  at  the  head  of  the  New  Albany  hig-h  school. 

W.   H.   FbrTiCH  continues  to  superintend  the  schools  at  Coving-ton. 

Frank  H.  Hrighway  remains  at  Lowell,   at  an  increased  salary. 

Miss  Anna  Sutkr  continues  as  principal  of   the  Aurora  high  school. 

J.  A.  Anderson  can  anwer  all  questions  in  regard  to  schools  at  Berne. 

A.  D.  MoPPiTT  is  mounted  again  and  directing  the  schools  at  Decatur. 

D.  Nieswander  and  Ben  Davis  will  be  inseparable  for  the  coming 
school  year. 

Miss  Edna  Hays,  of  Albion,  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Covington 
high  school. 

D.  K.  Armstrong  is  at  the  head  of  twenty-seven  teachers  at  West 
Indianapolis. 

D.  A.  Lembright,  recently  of  Ohio,  is  the  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Kendallville. 

Frank  K.  MowreR,  of  the  Warsaw  high  school,  is  now  superinten- 
dent at  Warren. 

W.  S.  Ai<MOND  is  pretty  thoroughly  located  as  superintendent  of 
the  schools  at  Delphi. 

F.  M.  Merica  has  been  superintendent  at  Garrett  for  many  years 
and  still  holds  the  fort. 

J.  M.  ASHBY,  principal  of  the  Tipton  high  school,  is  a  specialist  in  the 
line  of  natural  science. 

A.  L.  Wyeth,  with  eighteen  assistant  teachers  directs  the  work  of 
the  Terre  Haute  high  school, 

H.  G.  Strawn,  of  the  Sta*e  Normal  class  of  '93,  is  superintendent  of 
the  schools  at  Hoopeston,  111. 

H.  H.  Keep  continues  to  fight  his  battle  at  Waterloo  and  Mattie 
Gonser  is  his  first  lieutenant. 

Miss  Carrie  Rein,  late  of  Moore's  Hill  College  will  teach  German  in 
the  Normal  College  at  Mitchell. 

Miss  WiLMENA  Wallace,  of  the  class  of  '93,  State  Normal,  is  the 
primary  teacher  at  Veedersburg. 

J.  C.  Teeters  is  principal  of  the  Auburn  high  school  and  has  a  new 
building  with  all  modern  appliances. 

W.  W.  Black,  of  the  State  Normal  class  of  '92  superintends  the 
schools  of  Paris,  111.,  and  does  it  well. 

R.  A.  Ogg  continues  to  do  thoughtful  work  at  Greencastle.  He 
thinks  and  helps  his  teachers  to  think. 

B.  a.  Ogden,  last  -year  connected  with  the  Normal  at  Covington 
has  entered  the  insurance  business  at  Rockville. 

J.  M.  Culver  who  did  some  institute  woiTc  last  summer  is  in  Indiana 
University  with  the  view  of  completing  a  course. 
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F,    M.    Ingi^kk,  prmcipal   of  the   Marion   hl^h   ^schoal.  is  williag^   to 
cne^age  to  do  institute  work  in  the  season  of  18%, 

D*  T,  Powers,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  is  jsuperintendeat  ai 
Haiig^h villa,  where  thirteen  teachers  are  e(npl03'ed. 

W.    H.   Elson,  last   year  a  supervising-  principal  in  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  will  spend  this  year  in  Indiana  University', 

Mis.s  Lfi^zrK  BiJKTON'  retains  her  place  as  teacher  of  I^atin  and  Hbet- 
oric  in  Southern  Indiana  Normal  school  at  Mitchell. 

C*    e;.    Morrjs  continues  to  superintend   the  schools  at  Salem,      He 
reports  an  increased  attendance  and  a  good  ontlook. 

OuvE  CoKFEiiJff  is  conducting  a  private  normal  at  Covington^  the 
school  that  has  been  located  there  having  suspended, 

JoHK  DONALiJStJN,  continues  as  principal  of  the  First  District 
school  atTerre  Haute,  a  position  he  has  held  for  many  years. 

E.J,  MACHA>a  of  La  Grange  County,  is  the  oldeiit  county  superinten- 
dent in  the  state,  having-  eeryed  continuously  since  June  1881. 

Captain  Bowman,  of  Tiosa,  Cass  Co.^  is  probably  the  oldest  teaclier 
in  the  State.     He  is  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  and  still  teach ingf. 

Dr.  Frank  Fettrh,  a  notice  of  whom  appeared  in  the  September 
Journal^  has  been  elected  to  a  professorship  in  Indiana  University* 

H.  W,  MOKICAL  was  elected  superm  ten  dent  of  the  New  Harmony 
schools  rfci"  C.  H.  Wocd  resigned.     The  board  made  a  good  selection, 

J*  M.  Cali*ahan,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  who  studi  d 
last  jeiLt  at  Chicago  university,  is  spendinj^  this  year  at  Johns  Hopkius. 

Dr.  J.  A,  WooDBrRN,  professor  of  American  history  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity, spent  a  part  of  his  summer  as  instructor  in  the  Ba3'  View 
school, 

S,  E  Hitchcock^  of  Carroll  County,  will  tea.ch  science  in  the  Blu£F- 
lon  high  school  this  year.  He  has  spent  several  weeks  in  g^athering^ 
specimens. 

J,  B.  Evans  is  still  in  charge  of  the  Rising  Sun  schools  and  claims 
one  of  the  best  school  buildings  in  the  state.  W.  S.  Rowe  is  principal 
of  the  high  school. 

RuPERiNTHN'DENT  A*  P»  Marbi^E  of  Worchcstcr,  Massachusetts,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  Omaha  schools,  vice  Superintendent 
Fitz  Patrick,  resigned 

Geo.  W,  Thompson,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
State  Normal  school  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  3rd  ^district 
school  in  Terre  Haute, 

Joseph  E.stehhhook,  for  manyyt-ars  president  of  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  school,  one  of  the  leading  educational  men  of  the  country,  died 
at  his  home  at  Olivet,  Mich.,  Sept*  29,  aged  74  years. 

CvKUS  Smith,  »o  extensively  and  so  favorably  known  to  Indiana 
teachers,  made  the  Journai,  office  a  call  recently.    His  present  home  is 
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in  Lansing,  Mich.,  but  he  occasionally  pays  a  visit  to  his  Indiana 
friends.  He  is  looking  well  and  says  he  is  enjoying  life  as  well  as  ever. 
He  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  Hoosi^  r  State. 

Geo.  W.  Hoss,  formerly  state  superintendent  of  Indiana,  and  for 
many  years  editor  of  this  Journal,  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  "Western 
School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,"  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  of  Purdue  University,  who  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Reading  Circle  Board  for  many  years,  has  been 
elected  president  to  take  the  place  of  Lewis  H.  Jones,  resigned. 

Arnold  Tompkins  who  spent  the  summer  working  in  Indiana  In- 
stitutes, has  returned  to  Chicago  University,  with  the  view  of  com- 
pleting his  post  graduate  course.  His  address  is  5858  Indiana  Ave., 
Chicago. 

S.  S.  Parr,  formerly  dean  of  the  normal  department  of  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, has  been,  for  several  years  past,  superintendent  of  the  schools 
at  St.  Cloud.  Minn.  He  is  doing  good  work  and  everything  moves  on 
smoothly. 

D  H.  Ellison,  superintendent  of  the  Mitchell  schools,  is  a  candidate 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  succeed  himself  to  the  State  Senate.  Mr. 
Ellison  made  an  excellent  senator  and  worked  faithfully  and  efficiently 
for  school  interests. 

L.  A.  Smart,  of  the  State  Normal  class  of  '94,  has  the  superinten- 
dency  at  Oaktown  this  year.  Mr.  Smart  recently  married  Miss  Ella 
Ogan,  the  primary  teacher  at  Tipton.  He  is  making  history  rapidly, 
may  it  be  good  history. 

C.  W.  Vuncanon,  who  is  principal  of  the  Kennard  schools,  was  re- 
-cently  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Guthrie,  his  primary  teacher.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Vuncanon,  but  can  assure  him  from  personal  experience, 
that  his  days  ^'&  principal  are  about  ended. 

Alexander  Johnson  is  at  the  head  of  the  most  difficult  system  of 
schools  to  teach  and  manage  in  the  state — the  Institution  for  Feeble 
Minded  located  at  Fort  Wayne.  The  school  is  admirably  conducted. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

W.  B.  AVooDS,  formerly  of  the  State  Normal,  and  for  the  past  year  a 
student  in  Chicago  University,  has  recen  ly  been  appointed  to  a  lecture- 
ship in  extension  work  in  English,  in  that  university.  This  appoint- 
-ment  is  highly  complimentary  and  came  because  of  merit  in  class  work. 

Prof.  David  Swing,  of  Chicago,  the  distinguished  scholar  lecturer, 
and  preacher,  died  Oct.  2.  Prof.  Swing  frequently  lectured  in  this 
state  and  was  known  to  many  Indiana  teachers.  He  was  a  great 
preacher  and  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Master. 

W.  H.  Glasscock,  who  has  been  first  clerk  in  the  State  Superinten- 
dent's office  for  nearly  four  years,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
-of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  take  the  place  of  Elmer  E.  Griffith, 
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resig-ned.  The  trustees  have  made  an  excellent  appoititmeat.  Mr. 
Glasscock  is  extensively  and  favorably  known  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State  and  they  will  join  the  Journai.  in  extending  hearty  congratula- 
tions. 

E.  L.  Hendricks,  who  was  last  year  superintendent  at  Nineveh,  n^ 
the  new  superintendent  of  Johnson  county,  Mr.  Hendrickii  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Franklin  College  and  has  in  him  the  elements  of  a  g-ood  super- 
intendent.  He  will  have  to  do  good  work  if  he  ft/Is  the  place  of  hii 
predecessor. 

John  Cooper  still  supeVin  tends  the  schools  at  Bright  wood  and  their 
steady  improvement  is  noted  and  praised  by  every  patron.  Mr.  Cooper 
signed  the  call  for  the  first  State  teachers'  a^isociation  in  Indiana  and 
was  a  charter  member.  He  has  always  made  good  schools  wherever 
he  has  been  in  charge. 

RiDGivER,  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Delphi  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  *93  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  government  in  securing  speci- 
mens of  fishes  from  streams  flowing  into  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie* 
and  the  summer  of  *94  in  securing  specimens  from  the  American 
streams  flowing  into  Lake  Huron. 

J.  C.  EagIvE,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Shelbj- 
ville,  is  now  in  the  State  Normal  school  at  YpsUanti,  Mich.,  of  which 
R.  G.  Boone  is  president,  working  for  the  degree.  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy. 
He  is  also  doing  some  teaching  in  the  mathematical  department.  He 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  school  and  the  vrork  Dr.  Boone  is  doing  in 
it  and  for  it. 

C.  H.  Wood,  formerly  superintendent  at  Winchester,  but  for  several 
years  past  superintendent  at  New  Harmon y^  has  been  elected  super iji- 
tendent  of  the  schools  at  Valparaiso  to  take  the  place  of  W,  H.  Bant  a, 
resigned.  Mr.  Wood  is  a  graduate  of  the  National  Normal  at  Leba* 
non,  O.,  is  a  good  school  man  and  a  close  student.  The  Jouknal  con- 
gratulates Mr.  Wood  on  his  deserved  promotion  and  the  good  people  of 
Valparaiso  on  securing  so  able  a  superintendent  for  their  schools  and 
at  the  same  time  so  worthy  a  citizen. 

Miss  Emogene  E.  Shadday,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  teacher  of  English  in  the  Union  City  High 
School  has  resigned  her  place  in  the  department  of  English  in  I  he 
Frankfort  High  School  to  become  assistant  pastor  of  the  Bapti^jt 
Church  at  Ripon,  Wisconsin.  On  the  24th  inst,  she  and  Rev.  E.  R. 
Clevenger,  (both  of  Switzerland  CountyJ  will  be  united  in  marriage 
and  will  leave  immediately  for  their  future  home  at  Ripon,  The 
Journal  believes  in  lady  teachers  becoming  assistant  pastors  and  ex- 
tends hearty  congratulations. 


BOOK    TABLE^ 

Mind  and  Hand  is  the  name  of  a  ten -page  paper  issued  by  the  pupiU 
of  high  school  No.  2,  Indianapolis.  Vol,  1^  No.  It  looks  well  and  reads 
well. 
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The  Ailanlic  Monthly  for  November  contains  an  article  by  Horace 
E.  Scudder  on  **The  Academic  Treatment  of  English,"  which  is  an 
able  discussion  of  one  of  the  live  topics  of  the  day. 

Our  Times  is  the  name  of  a  little  paper  devoted  to  giving  **impor 
tant  events,  discoveries,  etc.,  of  the  times/*  published  by  E.  L-  Kel 
logg  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  The  number  before  us  contains  a  great 
many  items  of  current  news  that  everybody  should  know.  Price,  30  cts. 

Ei^EMENTS  OF  PEDAGOGICS,,  by  J.  N.  Patrick,  of  Streator,  Illinois,    is 
a  neat  little  volume  intended    for  the  common    school  teacher.      It^ 
avoids  technical  terms  so  far  so  possible  and  makes  its  points  in  a  sim- 
ple, clear  way  that  is  highly  commendable.     We  predict  for  the  book  a 
liberal  patronage. 

A  History  of  Engwsh  Literature  for  secondary  schools  by  J. 
Lofjie  Robertson,  First  English  Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies*  College  in- 
cludes an  historical  sketch  and  a  literary  survey  of  each  period;  bio- 
graphies of  the  principal  authors,  with  characteristic  specimens  of  the 
poets;  short  references  to  authors  of  less  note;  and  very  full  chronolog- 
ical lists  of  writers  and  their  works,  ^arper  &  Brothers,  Publishers, 
New  York.  , 

Temperance  Teaching  for  Boys  and  Giri^s  in  Homes,  Societies 
AND  Schools,"  is  a  manual  for  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
carefully  prepared  by  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Ingham,  Its  thirty-eight  lessons 
are  short,  concise,  simple,  yet  scientific,  and  cover  the  whole  range  of 
instruction  regarding  alcohol  and  narcotics,  both  from  the  physiologi- 
cal and  the  moral  stand-point.  Each  lesson  has  .special  **hints  to 
teachers,"  and  the  last  page  gives  a  list  of  reference  books.  Mailed 
for  25  cents  by  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Ingham,  General  Secretary  National 
Non-Partisan  W.  C,  T.  U.,  East  Cleveland,  O, 

There  is  no  magazine  that  maintains  a  more  uniform  or  higher 
degree  of  literary  excellence  than  the  old,  well-known  weekly  eclectic, 
LittelVs  Living  Age,  Its  selections  are  taken  from  the  leading  foreign 
quarterlies,  reviews  and  magazines  with  the  truest  judgment,  and  in 
its  variety  there  is  something  for  every  cultivated  taste.  To  busy  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  be  informed  in  regard  to  current  English 
periodical  literature  and  have  the  best  papers,  the  most  representative, 
profitable  and  entertaining,  culled  for  them  by  a  competent  hand.  The 
Living  Age  is  indispensable.  New  subscribers  for  1895  are  promised 
the  thirteen  weekly  issues  for  the  current  quarter  free.  Address, 
LiTTELi.  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  series  of  English  Classics  issued  by  the.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Chicago  provide  for  the  use  of  students  at  ex- 
tremely low  prices,  the  gems  of  English  literature,  mechanically  and 
editorially,  they  are  excellent  specimens  of  book-making.  The  series 
up  to  date  includes  the  followincr  which  can  be  secured  at  accompany- 
ing prices :— Maccauley's  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  20 
cts.,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly   Papers,  20  cts..  Selections  from  Irving 's 
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Sketch-book  20]cts.,  Ivanhoe  50  cts.,  Marmion  40  cts.,  I^ady  of  theLikt 
30  cts.,  The  Abbott,  60  cts.,  Julius  Caisar,  20  cts..  Twelfth  Ni^ht.  3^ 
cts.,  Merchant  of  Venice  20  cts.,  Emerson's  American  Scholar*  Self-rE- 
liance  and  Compensation  20  cts.,  Silas  Warner,  20  cts* 

Houghton.  Mi f fun  &  Co.  of  Boston,  have  just  published  No.  63  of 
the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  containing  Paul  Revere's  Ride  and 
Other  Simple  Poems  from  Long-fellow.  This  book  supplieit  adtuirkbif 
reading- matter  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades^  for  which  it  is  diflBcult 
to  find  a  sufficient  amount  of  interesting-  and  simple  material.  Th:* 
Number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  has  been  published  separ- 
ately, and  is  also  to  be  bound  with  No.  11.  which  contains  The  Chil- 
dren's Hour  and  Other  Poems.  The  combination  of  Nos,  11  and  *- 
will  form  an  excellent  book  for  cla^s-room  itse,  for  school  library  l 
and  for  private  use.  No.  63  b  •  itself  costs  only  15  centii*  The  co: : 
bination  of  Nos.  11  and  63  in  linen  covers  costs  +>  cents. 

Essays  and  Lkttkrs.— By  John  Ruskia.  Selected  aud  edited  bj 
Mrs.  Lois  G.  Hufford  and  published  by  Ginn  i*t  Co.,  is  on  our  tsible. 
Ruskin  has  a  keen  insig-ht  into  the  motives  that  control  the  average 
man  in  public  and  private  life,  and  the  papers  included  in  this  volume 
are  characteristic  expressions  of  his  vit^ws  on  social  questions  an'. 
ethics  as  applied  to  life.  The  main  introduction,  written  by  ilrs.  Hiif- 
ford,  is  intended  to  g"ive  briefly  (1)  Mr.  Ru^skin's  theory  of  life  and  an: 
(2)  a  sketch  of  his  own  life,  showing-  what  influences  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  his  character,  and  (3)  the  characteristics  of  his  literary 
style.  The  special  introductions  are  a  concise  summary  of  the  indi- 
vidual essays  and  letters.  Mrs.  Hufi^ord  has  done  herself  and  the  state 
credit  in  the  work  she  has  done  on  this  book.  This  is  one  of  the  Head- 
ing- Circle  books  for  this  state  and  more  than  ten  thousand  have  already 
been  sold.  Asa  further  testimony  of  the  merits  of  the  book  the  State 
Board  of  Education  has  selected  it  as  the  book  on  which  the  literature 
questions  will  be  based  for  the  next  six  months. 

The  Jerome  Banners,  by  Irene  E.  Jerome,  comprising  **The  Rest 
Banner,"  The  Joy  Banner,  "The  Every-day  Banner  and  "What  will  the 
Violets  be?"     Published  by  Lee  and  Shephard,  Boston. 

Each  Leaflet  or  Banner  consists  of  four  panels  beautifully  decorated 
in  colors  and  gold,  attached  by  ribbons  of  appropriate  colors,  combined 
with  eleg-ant  extracts  from  popular  authors,  and  enclosed  in  decorat- 
ed envelopes.     Fac-simi  e  of  artist's  orig-inal  designs. 

The  selections  of  thought  as  well  as  the  decorations  for  each  Banner 
are  appropriate  to  the  title  given.  "The  Joy  Banner"  is  a  wealth  of 
nisturtiums  artistically  woven  in  and  out  through  the  design,  "The 
Every-Day  Banner"  contains  thoughts  for  every  day  brightened  by 
the  favorite  bachelor's  button  in  delicate  tints.  "The  Rest  Banner" 
is  rich  in  coloring,  having  the  sweet  pea  in  its  m  my  tints  beautifutlj 
sustaining  the  text.  "What  will  the  Violets  be"  words  by  Dr.  Gannett 
is  decorated  most  appropriately  with  clusters  of  violets,  finely  grouped. 
Each  banner  when  hung  is  21  inches  long,  7 '2  inches  wide.  The  price 
is  50  cents  each,  $7.00  for  set,     A  beautiful  Christmas  gift. 

The  Story  of  Venice  by  Alethea  Weil.  Published  by  G,  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  New  York.  The  story  of  the  nations  as  published  by  the 
enterprising   firm   of  Putnam   Sons  is  a  series  of  great  value.     There 
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are  already  more  than  forty  volumes  in  this  series,  each  dealing 
with  the  beginnings  and  growth  of  some  one  of  the  many  nations  that 
inhabit  the  earth.  The  Story  of  Venice,  which  is  the  title  of  the  volume 
under  consideration,  is  told  by  a  Venetian  lady  who  has  great 
interest  in  and  admiration  for  this  **city  of  the  sea."  The  strange, 
geographical  position  of  Venice,  her  great  wealth  in  the  past  and  her 
great  influence  by  land  and  sea  weave  a  romance  about  her  history 
that  makes  it  read  more  like  fiction  than  reality.  This  history  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  periods—the  first  comprising  the  dawn  of  the  ducal 
power  culminating  in  the  formation  of  the  Great  Council;  the  second 
period  is  the  period  of  the  attainment  of  her  greatest  glory  and  the 
third  period  records  the  slow  downward  course  of  the  story.  The  his- 
tory of  the  story  ends  with  the  surrender  of  Venice  to  Au^^tria.  Since 
then  the  story  of  Venice  is  merged  in: o  that  of  France*  and  Austria. 
The  book  is  beautifully  bound  and  the  print  and  paper  are  a  delight  to 
the  eye  and  hand       Price,  SI. 50. 

In-  getting  together  suitable  material  for  Reception  Days,  Special 
Days  and  exercises  of  all  kinds,  difficulties  vanish  in  the  reading  of  E. 
L/.  Kellogg  &  Co\s.  (New  York)  catalogue  of  books,  cantatas,  etc.  All 
the  best  published  are  kept  by  them  at  lowest  prices.  For  Columbus 
Day  they  furnished  more  material  of  this  nature  than  all  otner  firms 
together.  Nowhere  else  can  these  books  be  found  in  such  variety,  and 
at  such  low  prices.  To  anyone  answering  this  advertisement,  and 
sending  10  cents,  a  copy  of  Hughes'  **How  to  Keep  Order"  will  be  sent 
with  the  catalogue.  11-lt 


BUSINESS    NOTfCES, 

School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation,  6034  Woodburn  Ave.,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of 
confidence  and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf. 

If  you  wa>'T  to  be  successful  in  business  life  attend  the  Indianapo- 
lis Business  University,  the  leadin^f  Business,  Shorthand  and  Penmanship  School    11-tf 

Baker  &  Thornton,  of  Indianapolis, 

are  dealers  in  kindergarten  goods  and  primary  supplies.     Send 
for  catalogue  12-tf 

Bound  volumes  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal  for  the  years  1877, 
'78,  '79,  '80,  '81,  '82,  '83,  '84,  may  be  had  by  addressing  W.  H.  Elson, 
Room  6  Commercial  Club  Building.  ll-2ts. 

Wanted.— General  agents  to  control  agents  at  home  for  "Dictionary 
of  U.  S.  History,"  by  Prof.  Jameson.  Needed  by  every  teacher,  pupil 
and  family;  endorsed  by  Press  and  Public.  Big  pay.  Puritan  Pub. 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

After  five  years  of  labor,  with  the  help  of  247  editors,  and  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  nearly  one  million  dollars,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company  announce  that  the  last  page  of  the  second,  the  concluding 
volume  of  the  new  Standard  dictionary,  is  now  in  type.  This  volume 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  November.  11-lt 

WANTED -ACTIVE  MEN  and  WOMEN  on  GOOD  SAURY 

or  commission  to  sell  the  most  interesting*  and  important  work  on  Christian  Lit- 
erature recently  published.  Illustrated.  Easy,  rapid  seller.  JUST  THE  WORK 
FOR  HOLIDAY  DELIVERY.  We  tfixe  full  instruction.  Previous  exijerience  not 
necessary.    Write  today  ^     j     ^ggg  PUBLISHING  CO., 

11-if  47  Whin  Block.  INDIANAPOLIS 
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tion  societies  were  formed  in  most  of  the  southern  states,  and 
leading*  men,  and  even  State  legislatures  urg-ed  the  necessttr 
of  pushing"  the  movement. 

In  1824,  the  Congress  of  Mexico  passed  a  decree  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves,  and  in  the  same  year  made  it  a  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  that  every  child  of  slave  parents  bora 
thereafter  in  her  territory  should  be  free. 

The  Mexican  provinces  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  were  united 
into  a  single  state,  and  in  1827  their  government  proclaimed 
the  same  policy  concerning  slavery  as  that  of  the  government 
of  Mexico,  and  in  1829,  issued  a  decree  g-iving^  freedom  to  all 
slaves.  The  American  settlers,  however,  paid  no  attention  to 
the  decree,  and  the  next  year  the  executive  authority  of  the 
province  informed  theMexican  government  that  "the indepen- 
dence of  the  North  Americans  in  Texas  was  such,  and  their 
superiority  had  arrived  at  such  a  point"  that  he  '*had  no  hope 
of  seeing  that  decree  obeyed,  unless  enforced  by  greater  means 
than  he  had  under  his  command." 

This  attempt  of  Mexico  to  make  Texas  free  territory 
alarmed,  not  only  the  slaveholders  in  that  territory,  but  the 
slave-power  throughout  the  southern  states  of  the  Union. 
They  felt  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  to  their  in- 
terests to  have  a  free  state  on  their  border  which  belonged  to 
another  government.  Into  it  their  slaves  could  flee  more  easily 
than  to  Canada.  They  quietly  prepared  to  aid  their  Texan 
friends,  if  necessary,  in  resisting  the  enforcement  of  the 
decree. 

It  was  now  that  General  Jackson  became  president  and  in- 
terested himself  in  the  southern  scheme  of  acquiring  Texas. 
He  made  overtures  to  Mexico  for  its  purchase,  and  pressed  the 
matter  so  vigorously  that  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the 
North  was  aroused  and  the  matter  became  a  subject  of  public 
discussion  throughout  the  Union.  Mexico  declined  to  sell, 
but  the  scheme  was  not  abandoned.  The  Texans,  encouraged 
by  the  attitude  of  southern  statesmen,  the  southern  legisla- 
tures and  not  a  little  by  that  of  President  Jackson,  revolted, 
in  1835,  against  the  Mexican  government.  A  convention  of 
delegates  met  in  March,  1836,  and  adopted  a  declaration  of 
independence. 

Mexico  attempted  in  vain  to  suppress  the  revolt.     Volun- 
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leers  flocked  to  the  Texan  standard  from  the   southern  states 
to  aid  in  the  defense  of  **civil,  political  and  religious  freedom." 
The  Mexican  government  protested  against  the  sending  of  aid 
by  the  United  States  to  its   rebellious  colony;  but  the  volun- 
teers claimed  that  they  were  emigrants  to  Texas,  and  Presi- 
<ient  Jackson  disavowed  any  responsibility  in  the  matter,  say- 
ing that  the  United  States  could  not  prevent  her  citizens  from 
emigrating.     Mexico  was  bankrupt,  and  far  from  being  at 
peace  with  her  own  borders.     This  state  of  aflfairs  led  Jackson 
to  attempt  further  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of   Texas, 
but  without  success.     Texas  having  so  successfully  resisted 
all  attempts  to  force  her  back  into  Mexico,  the  United  States 
and   some   of  the  European  nations  recognized  her  indepen- 
dence.    But  Texas  was   bankrupt   also,  and   soon   began  to 
make  advances  toward  our  ,  government  for  admission  to  the 
Union.     In  the  establishment  of  her  go,vernment,  Texas  had 
made  slavery  one  of  its  chief  corner  stones,  hence  the  north 
fought   vigorously  against  its  annexation.     The  most  enthu- 
siastic annexationists  soon  saw  that  their  scheme  could  not 
be   carried  by  direct  and  open   means.      The  matter  was  al- 
lowed  to  rest  in  comparative  quiet  for  some  years.     In  the 
meantime  other  nations  were  courting  Texas  for  commercial 
reasons.     England  showed  herself  quite  friendly  to  the  young 
republic.     Southern  statesmen  announced  their  fears  that  the 
British   government  was  aiming  at   the  extinction  of  slavery 
in  Texas,  and  by  degrees  to  get  Texas  under  its  control,  and 
from  that  vantage  ground  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
** peculiar  institution  within  the  United  States." 

The  death  of  President  Harrison  left  John  Tyler  in  the 
chair.  Tyler  was  a  typical  southerner,  and  he  lent  himself 
readily  to  the  measure  of  annexation.  His  secretive  disposi- 
tion harmonized  with  the  necessities  of  the  occasion.  He 
opened  negotiations  with  Texas,  and  in  1844,  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  had  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  Texan 
government.  This  treaty  was  sprung  upon  the  Senate  for 
confirmation.  Politicians  and  people,  especially  in  the  north, 
were  startled  but  they  were  not  surprised  into  assent,  and  the 
treaty  was  rejected  by  a  decisive  vote.  The  United  States 
had  claims  on  Oregon  which  were  contested  by  England. 
The   Democratic  party  in  convention  in  1844  asserted  our 
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claim  to  **all  of  Oregon,"  which  then  meant  as  far  north  as 
S4°  40';  and  **fifty-four,  forty  or  fight"  became  part  of  their 
carapaig-n  cry.  The  traditional  animosity  of  our  people  to- 
ward England  made  it  easy  for  that  cry  to  be  heard  in  the 
north  as  well  as  in  the  south.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
policy  of  southern  politicians  to  play  Oregon  against  Texas, 
and  when  within  the  next  few  months,  Texas  was  actually  an- 
nexed by  the  trick  of  the  "joint  resolution"  of  Congress,  many 
of  the  northern  people  accepted  the  hope  of  Oregon  as  an  off- 
set for  the  addition  of  Texas  to  the  south. 

The  Mexican  War  grew  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
This  war  resulted,  as  was  expected,  in  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  of  all  the  Mexican  territory  north  of  her  pres- 
ent northern  boundaries,  excepting  the  strip  known  as  the 
Gadsden  Purchase.  In  the  midst  of  the  war  a  bill  was  before 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  In  discussing  this  bill  a  resolution  was 
offered  favoring  the  appropriation  ''provided  that  in  any  ter- 
ritory which  may  be  acquired  by  the  war,  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  shall  exist  except  as  punishment  for 
crime-"  This  was  the  *'Wilmot  Proviso."  It  failed  to  pass, 
but  it  brought  sharply  before  the  country  the  question  of 
dividing  between  the  two  sections  the  territorial  spoils  of  the 
war.  This  was  a  vexing  question,  the  discussion  of  which, 
with  some  kindred  questions,  resulted  in  the  * 'Compromise  of 
1850."  Texas  was  to  remain  a  slave  state  with  the  possibili- 
ty of  future  division  into  a  number  of  states  not  exceeding 
four;  California  was  to  be  free,  while  in  the  organizations  of 
the  vast  regions  of  Utah,  (including  Nevada)  and  New  Mexi- 
co, (including  Arizona)  slavery  was  neither  prohibited  nor 
permitted.  Most  of  this  territory  is  a  mixture  of  mountains 
and  deserts,  neither  of  which  is  favorable  to  the  development 
of  slave  states.  The  south  soon  saw  this  and  her  next  stroke 
was  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which,  if  se- 
cured, would  open  most  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  possible 
occupation  by  slavery.  Through  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and 
the  Kansas-Nebraska   Bill  this  was  practically  accomplished. 

Meanwhile,  the  admission  of  states  had  proceeded.  Arkan- 
sas, (1836)  and  Florida,  (1845)  had  been  received,  completely 
exhausting  the  southern  territory.     These  states  and  Texas 
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"had  been  more  than  counter-balanced  by  Michigan,  (1836),' 
Iowa,  (1846)  Wisconsin  (1848)  and  California  (1850).  The 
only  possibility  for  restoring"  the  balance  to  the  south  seemed 
to  be  by  occupying-  territory  north  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise line.  This  she  attempted  to  do  by  settlement  of  Kansas. 
In  this  she  was  thwarted  by  the  more  mobile  and  determined 
advocates  of  freedom.  When  this  last  chance  was  lost  the 
contest  for  supremacy  by  peaceful  methods  was  at  an  end  and 
the  strug'g-le  assumed  the  form  of  a  conflict  of  arms  in  the 
Civil  War. 

The  South  had  been  led  to  the  false  conclusion  that  its  wel- 
fare depended  upon  the  perpetuatfon  of  slavery,  an  institution 
ipvhich  civilization  had  already  doomed.  She  was  saved  from 
being-  engulfed  in  the  same  sea  of  public  opinion  with  slavery 
itself  by  the  failure  of  her  own  cherished  purposes. 

The  conflict  for  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  sec- 
lions  thus  briefly  traced  in  these  three  articles,  forms  a  thread 
upon  which  most  of  our  political  history  during-  the  period 
from  1789  to  1861  may  be  readily  strung-. 

Earlham  Collegb,  Nov.  5, 1894. 


A  LANGUAGE  LESSON. 


'THE   FIRST   SNOW    FALL." — JAMES   RUSSELL   LOWEI L. 


One  day  as  the  children  came  into  the  school-room  they  saw 
several  quotations  written  upon  the  board;  among  them  were: 

"The  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree, 

Was  ridg-ed  inch  deep  with  pearL'' 
"Father,  who  makes  it  snow? 

And  I  told  of  the  good  All-Father, 

Who  cares  for  us  here  below." 

"The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  itfall." 

The  curiosity  of  the  class  was  aroused,  and  when  the  time 
for  the  lang-uag-e  class  approach'ed,  Miss  Sherman  took  from 
her  desk  a  little  book,  saying-,  *'This  little  book  has  many 
beautiful  thing-s  written  in  it  by  the  poet,  James  Russell 
Ivowell;  who  can  tell  me  something-  about  him?" 
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,  Several  answers  were  g-iven  and  a  few  more  questions  were 
asked,  and  Miss  Sherman  said,  *'Now,  I  am  g*oing-  to  read  jce 
what  he  says  about  *The  First  Snow  Fall.'"  The  poem  was 
read,  then  Miss  Sherman  stepped  to  the  board,  and  turning  tQ 
the  class  said,  '*Now,  you  see  where  these  quotations  come  in 
and  what  they  mean.  Let  us  all  repeat  them  and  write  them 
neatly." 

A  little  inspection  and  a  short  talk  about  punctuation 
marks  followed.  **Now,"  said  Miss  Sherman,  "you  may  all 
tell  me  how  many  pictures  you  all  seemed  to  see  when  I  read 
the  poem." 

The  answers  came  readily: 

1.  'The  snow  all  piled  up!" 

2.  *The  fields  and  roads  all  snow!" 

3.  *The  trees  all  white!" 

4.  'The  snow  birds  hurrying-  by." 

5.  'The  little  mound  in  Mt.  Auburn!" 

6.  "The  little  gfirl  asking  questions!" 

7.  "The  father's  answer!" 

Miss  Sherman  wrote  these  upon  the  board,  and  the  children 
copied  what  they  called  "the  names  of  their  pictures." 

The  idea  of  paragraph ing  is  made  easy  by  devoting-  a  para- 
graph to  each  picture-  the  children  called  it,  "framing*  each 
picture  in  white." 

"What  time  of  day  was  it  when  the  snow  began?"  asked 
Miss  Sherman. 

"In  the  gloaming,"  was  Rdith's  answer. 

"Let  us  see  how  many  words  we  can  think  of  that  desig-nate 
times  in  the  day,"  said  Miss  Sherman.  She  placed  upon  the 
board  the  word  "day,"  and  in  abrace  placed  the  words  as  they 
were  suggested. 

'dawn, 

sunrise, 

day-break, 

morning-, 

forencK)n, 

noon, 

afternoon. 
Day  \  dusk, 

g-loaming, 

sunset, 

twilig-ht, 

even-tide, 

nigrht  fall, 

nigrht, 
^  niidnig-ht. 
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*'How  long"  had  it  been  snowing-?"  was  asked. 

"All  the  night"!"  was  Fred's  answer. 

"Let  us  repeat  the  next  two  lines."  After  this  was  done 
all  were  requested  to  take  pencils  and  paper  to  write  about 
**Trhe  First  Snow  Fall." 

"Who  can  think  of  a  good  opening  sentence?"  asked  Miss 
Slierman. 

Several  volunteered  and  among  those  g-iven  all'voted  upon 
tHe  best  and  busy  little  hands  wrote  it  carefully. 

'*Why  is  *heaping'  used  instead  of  'falling'  or  'piling  up.'  " 

All  decided  that  it  meant  "ever  so  much  more." 

"Now,  let  us  write  about  our  second  picture,"  said  Miss 
Sherman.  After  various  sug'gestions  were  given,  a  few  lead- 
ing questions,  various  opinions  given  in  reg"ard  to  the  best 
choice  of  words,  the  second  picture  was  "framed,"  every 
stroke  being  a  careful  one. 

Before  the  third  picture  was  given  attention.  Miss  Sherman 
called  their  attention  to  the  trees  that  keep  their  foliage,  and 
in  the  winter  are  heavily  laden  and  bent  with  the  snow. 

She  drew  a  brace  and  again  the  little  ones  were  called  upon 
to  think.     At  last  the  analysis  looked  like  this: 

fpine, 
p.      I  hemlock, 

L  larch. 

She  then  took  from  her  desk  specimens  of  these  and  drew 
a  spray  upon  the  board,  telling  them  theyj^might  place  it  at 
the  close  of  the  composition  if  they  had  room. 

At  this  point  in  the  composition,  she  suggested  that  each 
child  might  draw  a  ivindow, 

"What  was  seen  by  looking  up  high?"  was  the  question. 

"Sky"  and  "Clouds"  were  the  answers;  so,  after  Miss  Sher- 
man had  drawn  a  window  upon  the  board  she  placed  "sky" 
and  "clouds"  on  the  top  line. 

"What  shall  we  see  here?"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  next 
highest  lines. 

"Birds  and  snow,"  was  answered.  These  were  properly 
written  and  in  a  few  moments  the  window  looked  like  this: 
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\        shy 


cloads  / 


c 

1 

1 
1 

^ 


child 


father 


'*The  little  mound  in  Mt.  Auburn"  was  next  considered,  and 
Miss  Sherman  asked  them  if  they  knew  to  whom  it  referred, 
and  Arthur  said,  "To  Lowell's  little  daug-hter." 

*'Why  is  ''folding  used?"  Miss  Sherman  asked. 

The  comparison  was  then  drawn  between  the  leaves  folding 
'*babes  in  the  wood,"  and  the  snow  flakes. 

Volunteer  sentences  were  called  for  again  and  a  committee 
of  three  chosen  to  decide  which  should  be  written  and  why. 

'*How  does  Mabel  look  to  you?"  Miss  Sherman  asked.  This 
question  was  asked  to  develop  a  little  imagination.  Eva  re- 
plied, "Eight  years  old  with  blue  eyes,"  and  to  another  Mabel 
was  "five  years  old  on  tiptoe,''  Every  child  enjoys  these 
imaginative  pictures. 

All  learned,  repeated  and  copied  the  last  stanza. 

"What  simple  sentences  can  we  think  of  in  this  poem?" 
said  Miss  Sherman. 

"Snow  falls.'' 

"Birds  fly." 

"Leaves  whirl." 

"Mabel  speaks,"  came  the  ready  answers. 

Miss  Sherman  drew  this  on  the  board: 


Snow 


f 


whirls 


falls 


J 
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'*If  I  place  all  these  words  in  one  sentence,  will  it  be  a  sim- 
ple sentence?" 

**No,  compound,"  answered  Alice. 

'*How  shall  we  write  it?"  was  asked. 

**How  shall  we  write  this?"  was  the  next  question. 

Snow 

Leaves         (         falls 


Rain 


These  twe  sentences  proved  interesting,  and  a  little  talk  on 
common  verbs  and  nouns  followed. 

Thenthetwodiag-ramswereplaced  opposite, and  thechildren 
were  requested  to  construct  all  the  sentences  possible  from 
these  and  use  the  little  commas  correctly. 

Snow  falla • 

Leaves         f )         whirl 

Rain  j  (         blows 

*'Let  us  see  what  proper  nouns  in  this  poem,"  said  Miss 
Sherman. 

Quickly  came  the  answers,  "Mabel, "Mt  Auburn,"  **Father." 

**What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  first  line?" 

**Simple!"  was  the  answer. 

'*Will  some  one  tell  me  an  interrogative  sentence  in  the 
poem?"  asked  Miss  Sherman. 

* 'Father,  who  makes  it  snow?"  answered  Maud. 

'*Let  us  all  carefully  pronounce  these  words:  * 'busily,  silence, 
noiseless,  sudden,  whirling,  whispered,  husheth." 

'*Who  knows  about  Lowell?  Who  can  tell  where  he  lived? 
Who  can  tell  me  some  other  poems  he  wrote?  When  did  he 
die?" 

Care  was  taken  that  each  answer  to  the  following  questions 
should  be  full,  clear  and  correct  in  regard  to  language. 

Promptness  was  insisted  upon. 

The  questions  came: 

"What  season  of  the  year  is  spoken  about  in  this  poem?" 

"What  time  of  day  was  it? 

"How  did  the  fences  look?" 

"How  did  the  trees  appear?" 

"Where  was  the  poet  standing?" 
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''Of  what  was  he  thinking-?" 
** Where  was  Mabel?" 
*'Whatdidsheask?"  ' 
*'Who  answered  her?" 
''What  did  he  say?" 
"Repeat  the  last  stanza." 

— E.  M.  I\  in   Popuhr  Edtieator. 


LEND    A    HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  E.  E-  OlcottJ 


^*Look  up  and  not  do^-n 
Look  forward  and  acit  fa^ck 
Look  out  and  not  i  n ; 
Lend  a  hand." 


A  RECITATION  IN  GEOCiRAPHY, 


The  brig-ht,  warm  fall  weather  would  not  last'matij  weeks. 
The  sand  table  under  the  trees  would  have  lo-be  abandoned 
when  Jack  Frost  and  chilly  winds  began  in  earnest  to  herald 

winter.     So  Miss  C did  not  adhere  to  the  text-book,  but 

selected  lessons  which  could  be  illustrated  with  sand. 

The  lesson  for  to-day  was: 

What  is  a  spring-?     A  brook?     A  river? 

What  is  the  source  of  a  river?     Its  mouth? 

What  is  a  tributary? 

The  class  g-rouped  around  the  sand  table  were  even  mare 
expectant  than  usual.  There  stood  a  bucket  of  water  near  bj 
which  was  to  make  the  illustrations  more  vivid, 

"Who  can  show  a  spring"?" 

Four  pupils  were  selected  and  at  once  formed  spring^s  by 
hollowing-  a  small  place  in  the  sand  with  finger-tip  or  penciL 
Three  of  them  drew  wavy  lines  leading  from  the  deeper  hol- 
lows and  all  announced  their  work  complete. 

"What  it  this,  Jennie?" 

"That  is  the  spring  branch." 

"What  is  another  name  for  a  branch?" 

Jennie  did  not  know,  but  Todd  volunteered,  **It*s  a  brook, 
but  we  do  not  call  'em  brooks." 

"Do  all  springs  have  brooks?' 

"Yes'm,"  quite  emphatically. 
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*'John  has  made  his  without  a  brook,  is  he  wrong?" 

•*No'm,"  said  John,  stoutly.  "I  made  my  spring  like  the 
one  by  the  cliff.  It's  on  my  way  home.  Most  of  the  time  it  is 
like  a  little  well.     Sometimes  when  it  rains  it  runs  over." 

"Then  we  will  say  that  most  springs  have  brooks.  How 
are  springs  made?" 

The  reply  elicited  was,  **Rain  and  snow-water  sink  through 
the  ground  and  some  kinds  of  rocks  till  the  water  comes  to  a 
clay  or  a  rock  it  can't  soak  through.  Then  it  runs  along 
under  ground  till  it  finds  a  place  to  come  out.  When  it  comes 
out  it  is  a  spring." 

**What  is  a  river  and  how  is  it  made?" 

''A  river  is  like  a  very,  very  large  brook.  It  is  made  by 
ever  so  many  springs,  brooks  and  creeks  running  together." 

**When  a  small  river  flows  into  a  larger  one,  what  name 
have  we  for  the  smaller  one?" 

**It's  a  tributary." 

**Who  can  show  us  a  river  flowing  west  and  having  a 
northern  tributary?" 

Todd  and  Willie  were  selected,  and  standing  opposite  each 
other  carefully  made  the  rivers  each  with  a  smaller  one  flow- 
ing into  it.  The  water  was  poured  in  and  flowed  along  the 
sandy  bed. 

"Is  that  right?"  Miss  C asked  in  a  tone  of  great  satis- 
faction.    The  class  were  sure  that  it  was. 

"Which  way  did  I  say  for  the  river  to  flow?"     "West." 

"Well,  Todd  has  made  his  river  flow  one  way,  and  Willie's 
flows  in  the  opposite  direction;  how  can  that  be?" 

Puzzled  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  then  Willie  said,  "The 
left  hand  side  of  the  map  is  west,"  holding  up  his  hand  to  em- 
phasize the  point. 

"fhis  is  my  left  hand,"  said  Todd,  "that  makes  my  river  go 
the  other  way." 

"Neither  of  'em  aint  right,"  burst  out  Henry,  "there's  the 
sun  right  behind  Todd." 

"Where  is  the  west?"  asked  Miss  C . 

"Where  the  sun  sets,"replied  the  class,  with  some  chagrin. 

"Didn't  we  talk  about  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  didn't 
you  point  them  out  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  right  here  at  the 
sand  table!     You  were  thinking  so  much  of  pouring  water  in- 
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to  the  rivers  that  jou  forgot  the  direction.  Which  way  does 
your  river  flow,  Todd?" 

*'It  flows  north  and  has  an  eastern  tributar3%"  he  replied. 

When  both  rivers  flowed  east,  Miss  C. asked,  "'Where 

is  the  mouth  of  your  river,  Todd?    He  pointed  to  it, 

**What  is  the  mouth  of  a  river?" 

'*The  mouth  is  the  place  where  the  river  empties,"  he  said 
confidently. 

* 'Where  is  the  source?" 

** Where  the  river  begins." 

"Willie,  show  me  the  mouth  of  your  river.  Is  that  it,  so 
close  to  the  mouth  of  Todd's  river!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise  and  unbelief. 

Willie  promptly  changed  and  pointed  to  the  source. 

Changing  her  tone  she  said,  encouragingly,  ''Is  Willie 
right  now?"     There  was  a  prompt  assent. 

*'Tell  me  again  what  the  mouth  of  a  river  is.'* 

**It  is  the  place  where  the  river  empties." 

*'Is  Willie  pointing  to  the  place  where  the   river  empties?" 

"No,  he  is  not,"  said  Mary,  positively,  '*both  of  the  rivers 
flow  west  and  the  mouths  ought  to  be  on  the  same  side  of  the 
sand  table." 

*"0f  course  they  should,"  said  Miss  C ,  and  added  im- 
pressively, ^'Children,  you  must  think  for  yourselves  and  not 
change  because  you  suppose  I  think  differently.  You  ac- 
cepted the  first  rivers  the  boys  made  because  I  seemed  pleased; 
and  Willie  changed  from  mouth  to  source  because  I  looked 
surprised.  Make  up  your  mind  before  you  answer  and  do  not 
change  it  until  it  is  proved  incorrect." 


RE-CLOTHING  STOKIES- 


Frequently  the  story  we  need  for  a  special  occasion  is  not  at 
hand.  F'ew  of  us  have  the  gift  of  originating  stories,  but 
many,  especially  with  practice,  could  reclothe  some  familiar 
tale  so  that  in  its  changed  garments  it  may  do  duty  at 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas  or  Easter  as  desired. 

It  is  to  illustrate  this  reclothing  stories  that  the  following 
tale  is  given.  The  original  is  the  '*Elf  of  Light"  in  Link 
Prudfs  Story  Book\  by  Sophie  May.     The  present  rendering 
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shows  how  a  story  may  be  masqued   and   appear   in   quite   a 
different  character. 

THULE's   CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Little  Thule  lived  in  a  far  away  land  where  the  winters 
are  long-  and  cold.  Christmas  was  coming-  and  Thule  knew 
it  was  the  birthday  of  the  Christ-child;  and  that  we  g-ive  pres- 
ents to  show  that  we  remember  the  Christ-child's  love  for  us. 

His  mother  told  him  about  the  beautiful  gifts  that  the 
three  wise  men  broug-ht  to  the  manger. 

**I  wish  I  had  been  there,"  said  Thule,  to  give  the  Christ- 
child  a  present." 

*'You  can  give  Him  a  present  now,"  his  mother  replied, 
"to  do  right  for  His  sake,  is  more  precious  to  Him  than  gold 
and  sweet  perfumes." 

**Then,"  said  Thule,  '*I  will  do  every  good  and  kind  things 
that  I  can  for  a  present  for  the  Christ-child." 

Thule  and  his  widowed  mother  lived  at  the  edge  of  aforest. 
The  snow  piled  itself  in  drifts  and  the  wind  crept  in  at  the 
windows,  for  the  cottage  was  old.  But  Thule  was  as  happy 
as  if  it  had  been  a  palace.  All  the  fire  they  burned  was 
made  of  the  dry  sticks  he  g-athered  in  the  forest. 

One  cold  evening,  Thule  came  home  from  a  hard  day's 
work;  and  the  chillier  he  grew,  the  more  he  whistled  to  keep 
up  a  brave  heart. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  faint  moan  "Perhaps  it  is  some  poor 
creature  even  colder  than  I,"  thought  the  boy. 

Hurrying  to  the  spot  he  found  an  ugly,  long-nosed  dwarf 
lying-  on  the  ground  nearly  frozen.  It  was  growing  late  and 
colder,  but  Thule  briskly  rubbed  the  dwarf's  hands  and  face> 
even  taking-  off  his  own  jacket  to  wrap  about  the  stranger. 

"Poor  old  soul,  jou  shall  not  die  of  cold!"  said  he,  "come, 
we  win  g-o  home  and  have  a  warm  supper  of  oat  cakes." 

He  knew  there  was  barely  supper  enough  for  'two,  but  did 
not  mind  going  hungry  for  the  Christ-child's  sake.  In  his 
heart  he  heard  the  words  of  his  mother:  Never  fear  starving, 
my  son,  but  freely  share  your  last  loaf  with  the  needy." 

"Why  should  you  befriend  a  poor  dwarf  who  cannot  repay 
you?"  whined  the  dwarf. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  repaid,"  was  the  reply.  "I  am  earn- 
ning  a  Christmas  present  for  the  Christ-child." 
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"Well,"  said  the  dwarf,"  "I  happen  to  know  that  you  bavc 
not  supper  enough  for  three,  so  I  will  not  g"o  with  you.  But 
I  should  like  to  g-ive  you  a  present.  Have  you  noticed  agreei: 
alder-tree  about  here?" 

"A  green  alder- tree  in  the  winter  timef"  cried  Thule. 

*'A  curious  thing,  indeed,"  said  the  dwarf,  ''but  here  it  i^ 
rig-ht  before  your  eyes." 

All  the  other  forest  trees  were  dry  and  hard;  but  this  small 
tree  was  alive.  When  Thule  beg-an  to  digf  about  its  roots,  it 
seemed  to  come  out  of  the  gfround  of  its  own  free  wilL 

* 'Take  home  the  little  tree,  my  boy,  and  plant  it  before 
your  door." 

Then  the  queer  little  dwarf  faded  from  sight  like  a  wreatli 
of  smoke.     Thule  ran  home  to  tell  his  mother. 

"I  wonder  what  it  is  you  have  seen,"  said  she.  ''Was  he 
brown,  my  son,  with  a  long  nose?" 

"As  brown  as  a  nut,  mother,  with  no  end  of  nose." 

"Just  as  I  supposed,  my  child!  That  dwarf  is  a  wonder- 
ful creature,  one  of  a  race  of  good  fairies." 

"I  noticed,"  said  Thule,  "that  he  blinked  at  the  lig-ht,  and 
in  the  bright  moonlight  he  had  to  shade  his  eyes  with  his 
funny  little  hand." 

''Poor  elf!  Light  is  painful  to  his  race,  I  have  even 
heard  that  a  stroke  of  sunshine  is  able  to.  turn  thera  into 
stones.  I  am  almost  afraid  of  this  little  tree*  But  the  ni^ht 
elf  could  not  have  meant  to  do  you  harm.  So  we  will  plant  it 
as  he  directed." 

Next  morning  the  tree  seemed  to  have  grown  a  foot  higher; 
and  by  daylight  the  leaves  showed  a  silver  lining, 

Thule  went  to  the  woods  again,  and  as  he  was  whistling 
at  his  work  he  happened  to  look  down,  and  there  on  the 
ground  lay  a  purse  filled  with  shining  gold. 

"I  will  go  to  town,"  he  thought,  "and  ask  who  has  lost  a 
purse  of  gold.  "Ah  me!  I  wish  I  could  keep  it."  But  the 
next  moment  he  thought,  "No  matter  how  brightly  it  shines, 
it  is  not  ??iy  gold;  and  it  is  too  heavy  for  me  to  carry.  Stolen 
money  is  worse  than  a  mill-stone  about  one's  neck." 

"Keep  the  purse,  little  boy,"  said  a  sweet  voice.  He  turned 
and  saw  a  beautiful  child  bright  as  the  sunshine. 

"I  will  be  your  friend,  little  boy.     That  purse  was  dropped 
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by  a  lady  who  weats  a  fur  cloak  and   long  veil.     If  she  asks 
for  it,  I  can  say  it  fell  into  a  hole  in  the  ground." 

*'Poor  child!"  said  Thule.     ''I  would   not   be  a  thief  for  a 
million  pieces  of  gold.  I  must  go  to  town  and  find  that  lady." 
**If  you  will  be  so  stupid,"   said  the  shining  fairy,  '*why   I 
will  show  you  the  way." 

•  So  she  led  him  to  the  door  of  the  most  beautiful  house  in 
town.  Then  she  was  gone,  she  seemed  to  melt  into  sunshine. 
The  lady  who  lost  the  purse,  thanked  Thule,  and  would 
gladly  have  given  him  a  piece  of  the  gold.  But  he  said  brave- 
ly, "no  madam,  my  mother  tells  me  to  be  honest  without  the 
hope  of  reward.  She  would  not  like  me  to  take  wages  for 
not  being  a  thief  I" 

The  next  morning  the  tree  had  grown  another  foot. 
Thule   kissed  his  mother  and  went  to  the   forest  as   usual. 
He  soon  met  three  armed  men. 

'*L/ittle  boy,"  said  one,  have  you  seen  an  alder-tree  whose 
green  leaves  are  lined  with  silver?" 

"I  dug  up  an  alder-bush,  kind  sirs,"  replied  Thule  trem- 
bling. 

'*There  are  many  alder-bushes,"  said  the  man  gruffly,  '*but 
only  one  with  silver-lined  leaves.  It  was  placed  here  by  the 
giant  Loki,  and  any  one  who  touched  it  must  die;  for  it  is  to 
be  replanted  in  his  mountain  garden." 

"I  will  not  tell,"  thought  Thule.  '*I  will  hasten  home 
and  burn  the  alder-bush,  then  no  one  will  know  it  had  silver- 
lined  leaves.  But,  in  spite  of  his  trembling  he  could  not 
forget  his  good  mother's  counsel:  * 'Speak  the  truth,  my  son, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  though  a  sword  should  be  swing- 
ing over  your  head." 

So  he  confessed  that  he   had  moved   the  tree,    and   begged 

for  mercy,  because  he  did  not  know  it  belonged  to  the  giant. 

*'Show  us  where  it  is,"  they  said,  and  followed   him  home. 

"It  is,  indeed,  the  giant's  tree,"  said  the  men.     '*Dig   it   up, 

and  follow  us  with  it  to  Loki'^s  castle." 

Poor,  unhappy  Thule  touched  the  tree  and  it  came  out  of 
the  ground  of  its  own  free  will;  and  stood  on  its  feet  and 
shook  its  branches  into  arms,  and,  in  another  moment,  was 
no  longer  a  tree  but  a  beautiful  child,  as  bright  as  the  sun- 
shine. 
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''Servants  of  Loki,"  she  said,  ''I  am  an  elf  of  lig-ht.  Cmd 
Loki  changed  me  to  a  tree  because  I  loved  good  children*  Ht 
had  no  power  to  keep  me  a  tree  forever,  so  he  said  * 'Since  you 
love  children  so  much,  you  shall  remain  a  tree  till  a  goc*l 
child  shall  touch  you, — a  child  who  is  generous  enoug-fa  to 
share  his  last  loaf  with  a  stranger^  honest  enough  to  give  back 
a  reward  for  his  honesty^  and  brave  enough  to  s^peak  the  iruth 
when  a  lie  would  have  saved  his  life! 

Gk)  tell  Loki  that  such  a  child  has  touched  me  and  the  aJ- 
der-tree  will  never  rustle  its  silver-lined  leaves  in  bis  mouc* 
tain  garden!" 

*t Shining  child,"  said  Thule,  **you  are  so  like  the  brig^ht 
fairy  who  guided  me  yesterday." 

''That  may  well  be"  said  the  elf  of  light*  ''for  she  is  my 
sister.  The  brown  dwarf  is  my  good  friend,  though  I  have 
never  seen  him.  lam  so  like  sunshine  that  if  he  should  look 
at  me  he  would  turn  to  stone.  He  tempted  you  and  so  did 
my  sister,  so  that  if  you  were  brave,  generous  and  true,  you 
could  make  me  free. 

Be  very  happy  Christmas  Eve  for  you  have  a  present  for 
the  Christ-child  which  is  dearer  to  Him  than  the  gifts  of  the 
Three  Wise  Men." 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  is  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  TARNST-CAMi-HtiLi^  Uta  of  tlia  State 

Normal  School 


'USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE"  LESSONS. 


Since  the  act  of  reading  is  the  act  of  interpreting  printed 
(and  written)  language,  the  school  work  in  reading  should 
give  the  child  facility  in  getting  and  organizing  the  thought 
from  all  forms  of  discourse.  Very  much  is  said  of  the  nature 
of  reading  when  the  selection  sets  forth  some  great  truth  by 
means  of  a  fitting  image  or  picture  or  embodiment.  The 
notion  that  selections  that  describe  some  particular  place  or 
object  deserve  little  or  no  attention  is  quite  common  among 
many  teachers  who  are  otherwise  very  good. 

It  is  true  that  the  work  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, history  and  physiology  is  of  this  plain,  matter-of-fact 
kind  of  reading  and  it  may  seem    that  these    subjects  furnish 
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enough  opportunities  for  drill  in  interpretation  of  this  kind 
of  discourse.  This,  in  a  measure,  is  true.  Yet  teaching 
reading  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  child  readiness  in  inter- 
preting printed  symbols  is  a  very  different  kind  of  reading 
from  that  done  in  the  study  of  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
geography. 

To  illustrate  what  may  be  done  with  one  of  these  matter-of 
fact  lessons,  let  us  take  lesson  3,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Indiana  Third  Reader,  '*A  Dime."  This  lesson  is  frequently 
omitted  by  teachers  who  think  that  only  true  literary  selec- 
tions should  be  studied  in  reading,  or  it  is  read  orally  -and 
passed  over. 

As  in  all  reading,  the  first  thing  the  pupil  faces  is  the 
language,  and  his  first  problem  is  to  find  what  facts  this 
language  sets  forth.     These  facts  are: — 

1.  The  reader  has  spent  many  dimes. 

2.  Has  reader  thought  when  and  how  they  are  made. 

3.  Material . 

4.  When  coined. 

5.  Value. 

6.  The  bullion  is  melted  into  bars. 

7.  The  bars  are  rolled  into  thin  narrow  strips. 

8.  The  strips  are  cut  into  circular  dime-sized  pieces. 

9.  These  pieces  have  the  figures  and  letters  stamped  on 
them. 

10.  If  a  mint  is  near,  the  reader  should  visit  it. 

After  these  facts  are  worked  out,  their  organization  should 
be  seen.  The  one  idea  running  through  the  whole  set  of 
facts  is  the  dime.  (If  some  one  wishes  to  be  very  technical, 
he  may  object  to  this  statement.)  This  idea  is  the  unifying 
notion  or  principle,  and  everything  must  be  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  it. 

The  first  and  second  facts  have  no  really  organic  relation 
to  the  central  idea,  dime.  This  is  also  true  of  the  last. 
The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  facts  speak  of  different 
phases  of  its  manufacture.  The  lesson  then  stands  in  this 
way: — A  dime.  1.  Introduction.  2.  Material.  3.  Where 
coined.     4.     Value.     5.     Process  of  coining.     6.    Conclusion. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  significance  of  each 
part  in  the  organization.  Why  did  the  author  make//5^  the  in- 
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troduction?  Why  not  omit  this  and  beg-in  with  the  second 
paragraph?  What  particular  thing  does  he  say  in  the  intro- 
duction that  justifies  your  opinion?  Similar  questions  should 
be  asked  concerning  the  conclusion.  Is  there  anything-  in 
the  nature  of  the  subject  he  treats  that  may  hint  his  reason 
for  the  particular  way  he  begins  and  closes  what  he  has  to 
say? 

Is  the  process  of  making  a  dime  clear?  What  thing's  does 
he  say  that  help  most  to  make  it  clear?  What  is  there  that 
is  not  clear?  Why  not?  Why  speak  of  these  long-,  thin 
strips  as  silver  ribbons?  Explain  fully.  What  part,  if  any, 
does  not  seem  perfectly  clear?  Why  is  it  not  clear?  What 
was  the  author's  purpose  in  writing  the  body  of  the  selection? 
Did  he  care  to  do  anything-  more  than  to  make  you  know 
something  about  the  material,  value  and  how  and  where 
dimes  are  made?  At  each  point  the  child  is  referred  to  the 
language  that  is  the  ground  for  his  answer. 

If  any  child  can  answer  something  on  any  point  the  lesson 
suggests  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  do  so,  although  that  is 
hardly  legitimate  reading  work.  But  indiscriminate  talking 
about  dimes,  'how  many  dimes  I  have  in  my  bank,'  *how 
many  I  received  on  m}'  birthday,'  'I  have  a  dime  with  a  hole 
in  it,'  'I  found  a  dime  under  our  door-mat/  'Jimmj^  Thomas 
said  he  had  six  dimes' — and  all  such  work  often  done  in  a 
reading  recitation,  is  entirely  out  of  place  and  foreign  to  the 
subject. 

The  ideas  concerning  the  dime  which  should  be  presented 
are  those  given  in  the  lesson  and  the  children  should  be  held 
to  giving-  those  and  all  of  them  and  the  language  standing 
for  each.  After  the  meaning  of  the  les  son  has  been  fully 
mastered  is  the  time  for  the  oral  reading. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  selections  treating  of 
some  particular  thing,  as  the  lesson  used  for  illustration, 
should  not  be  slighted,  but  should  be  worked  out  fully.  This 
is  one  phase  of  the  reading  work. 

A  SIXTH  GRADE  RECITATION,  TAKEN  FROM  LIFE. 


''Get  your  readers!" 

All  sorts  of  books  were   thrown  into   desks;  pencils,    broks 
and  rules  fell  on  the  floor;  several  pairs  of   feet  were   noisilj 


^'•.■^*  . 
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moved  about  and  heads  were  bumped  together  in  the  aisles 
in  vain  efforts  to  see  in  the  desks.  Before  this  confusion  had 
ended  and  while  whispers,  winks,  giggles,  and  notes  were  be- 
ing exchanged  the  teacher  said: 

*'Open  your  books!"  This  was  the  signal  for  another  gen- 
eral hubbub.  When  most  of  them  (two-thirds  probably)  had 
found  the  lesson,  he  said: 

**Close  your  books!"  Such  an  uproar  in  closing  books! 
Some  were  dropped  on  the  floor,  others  came  down  on  the 
desks  with  a  slam,  while  other  pupils  took  occasion  to  hit  tha 
pupil  in  front  on  the  head. 

'*Johnny  Jones,  stand  up!"  A  slouching  figure  with  hands 
in  pockets,  legs  tied  in  a  bow  knot,  and  leaning  on  the  desk 
behind  was  Johnny  Jones.  When  Johnny  Jones  was  *up'  it 
was  a  signal  to  the  rest  to  have  a  fine  time.  They  were  sure 
it  was  Johnny  Jones's  card  that  was  to  be  marked  and  not 
theirs. 

*'Now,  Johnny,  well-what-w'y  (why),  what  is  the  lesson 
about?" 

'*Ships!"  ** Johnny  now  began  drumming  on  the  floor  with 
one  foot  and  gave  a  knowing  look  to  a  boy  across  the  room. 

''Yes.  Well,  w'y — what  is  a  ship?"  In  the  most  ungra- 
cious manner  possible,  Johnny  replied. 

** Johnny  Jones,  sit  down!"  Johnny  fell  into  his  seat.  The 
teacher  did  not  notice  this  nor  the  twist  the  boy  behind  gave 
his  ear.  The  teacher  was  intently  marking  his  grade  upon 
a  grade  card  he  held  in  his  hand. 

* 'Susie  Brown,  stand  up!"    Susie  stood  *up.' 

"Now,  Susie,  what-well  what  kind  of  ships — do  you  know 
what  kind  of  ships  are  mentioned?" 

"Sloops,  yachts,  etc:,"  glibly  answered  Susie. 

"What-well,  w-y  what  is  a  sloop?"     Again  Susie  replied. 

"Susie  Brown,  sit  down,"  Susie  sat  down,  turned  around 
in  her  seat  and  was  ready  to  enjoy  herself.  She  would  not 
be  called  upon  to  recite  again  for  a  day  or  two,  in  reading, 
and  she  was  sure  the  teacher  had  marked  her  'ten.' 

The  lesson  proceeded  in  this  way  for  a  few  minutes  longer 
when  books  were  opened  and  the  lesson  read  orally.  This 
was  the  extent  of  the  work  on  the  thought  side  of  the  selec- 
tion.    Every  question  and  movementon  the  part  of  the  teach- 
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er  showed  that  he  himself  had  not  had  any  preparation  at  all 
for  the  recitation.  Consequently  the  work  done  was  a  sheer 
waste  of  time. 

This  teacher  has  sixty  pupils  in  the  sixth  g^rade  and  at  no 
time  during  the  recitation  were  there  more  than  eig-ht  attend- 
ing- to  the  work  and  frequently  as  few  as  two,  three  and  four. 
But  the  teacher  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  this  fact  and 
seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  anyone  except  the  one  reciting. 
One  girl,  sitting  in  the  front  seat,  by  which  the  teacher  stood 
.talked  in  a  stage  whisper  to  a  girl  five  seats  back — "  "Is  that 
the  new  teacher  over  there  by  the  door?,'  *'I  guess  so."  **I 
don't  believe  Pd  like  her."  ^'Neither  d'  I."  etc.  heard  by  the 
*new  teacher'  referred  to  half  way  across  the  room. 

This  teacher  has  had  several  years  of  experience  and  the 
school  board  * 'cannot  possibly  do  without  his  services,"  Such 
work  is  not  teaching,  it  is  a  farce  and  it  would  be  an  untold 
blessing  to  the  children  of  Indiana  if  the  teachers  and  super- 
intendents were  compelled  to  learn  how  to  teach  as  well  as 
ivhaf  to  teach. 


PRIMARY  LITERATURE. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  work  of  simplifying  classic  se- 
lections to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  comprehended  by  children 
is  herewith  given.  The  following  was  prepared  by  a  student 
teacher  in  the  State  Normal. 

DANTE'S   INFEKNO — CANTO  II. 

They  have  gone  but  a  few  steps  when  Virgil,  looking^ 
around,  sees  that  Dante  is  not  following  him  at  all  but  stands 
with  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast  in  deep  thought.  One 
would  hardly  know  him  to  be  the  man,  who,  only  a  few  min- 
utes before,  had  started  with  strong  hope  and  a  steady  step. 

It  is  evening  now  and  the  shadows  lie  in  the  wood  and 
make  it  blacker  than  before.  Blackest  of  all  is  the  rough 
path  that  is  to  lead  down  to  the  gloomy  region  at  the  center 
of  the  earth. 

It  must  seem  hard  to  Dante,  that  now,  when  all  other 
things  go  to  rest,  he  should  have  to  start  on  such  a  journey, 
to  such  a  place. 

As  he  thinks  the  matter  over,  he  begins  to    feel  quite  sure 
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-that  he  can  never  come  out  alive,  and  he  wonders,  too,  if  Vir- 
g-il  is  fight  to  have  planned  such  a  journey. 

He  turns  to  Virgil  with  the  question,  **Dare  I  go  where 
jou  have  said?"  Then,  wise  Virgil  to  make  his  friend  brave 
^nd  strong  again,  decides  to  show  him  that  this  journey  was 
planned  in  heaven  and  that  Virgil  was  sent  to  carry  the  mes- 
sage and  to  be  his  guide. 

In  the  very  highest  heaven  lives  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
-mother  of  Christ.  In  some  of  the  beautiful  churches  of  Italy, 
you  might  hear  songs  about  this  same  lovely  being,  but  the 
singer  would  call  her  '*Santa  Maria,"  Some  of  you  may 
have  seen  pictures  of  her  pure  and  lovely  face. 

When  she  looks  down  from  heaven  and  sees  people  on  earth 
perplexed  by  doing  wrong,  her  tender  heart  is  so  troubled 
^hat  she  sends  good  angels  down  to  point  the  way.  Some- 
times the  way  is  hard.  We  know  why  Dante's  was.  He 
needed  to  see  what  wrong  doing  would  bring  to  people. 

So  Virgil  is  going  to  show  him  that  an  angel  from  heaven 
sent  him  to  the  forest  to  guide  Dante  along  the  path,  so  dark 
at  first,  but  leading  finally  to  the  shining  mountain. 

Virgil  now  tells  how  he  was  sitting  alone  in  a  quiet  place 
far  away,  when  he  heard  some  one  speak  his  name  in  a  voice 
xis  sweet  as  a  strain  of  heavenly  music. 

He  looked  up  and  saw  Beatrice;  not  the  real  Beatrice,  for 
she  is  dead,  but  the  angel  Beatrice,  come  down  from  heaven 
and  standing  before  him,  beautiful  to  behold.  It  made  one 
think  of  sunshine  to  look  at  her  shining  hair,  and  her  e3es, 
the  poem  beautifully  says  were '^brighter  than  the  star  of  day." 

She  told  Virgil,  in  the  same,  sweet  voice,  how  the  Virgin 
Mary's  heart  was  sad  because  of  Dante's  troubles,  and  had 
sent  Beatrice  to  help  him.  She  had  indeed  come  from  her 
home  in  heaven,  to  ask  Virgil  to  be  Dante's  guide  and  helper. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  very  strange  if  Virgil's  story 
had  not  brought  back  Dante's  courage.  Especially  since  Bea- 
trice was  one  whom  Dante  had  loved  very  much,  while 
she  lived  on  earth.  He  feels  now  that  he  is  brave  enough  to 
bear  anything  that  may  come.  Why  ?hould  he  fear?  Virgil 
is  near  him,  and  even  heaven  plans  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
good. 

In  fact,  he  now  longs  to  begin  the  journey  that  is  to  undo 
all  the.  wrong  he  has  done,  and  bring  him  to  the  mountain 
top  at  last. 

^^Lead  mc^^''  he  begs  of  Virgil,  and  they  start  again. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    PEDAQOQY. 

,  [Condncted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD. 


Of  all  words  currently  used  to  describe  method  in  teaching- 
the  word  scientific  is  the  best,  for  it  expresses  a  method  of 
thought;  while  the  others  express  some  external  accompani- 
ment of  the  process.  Such  external  devices  as  the  topical 
method,  the  library  method,  the  laboratory  method,  the  semi- 
nar method,  the  method  by  travel  are  not  vital  in  the  pro- 
cess of  teaching-;  are  variable  and  may  be  exchang-ed  for 
others;  in  fact  must  be  so  exchanged  when  conditions  vary. 
If  some  circumstance  should  deprive  a  teacher  of  his  seminar 
method  he  would  shift  to  some  other  device;  and  certainly 
without  loss  if  he  had  seized  the  spirit  which  suggested  and 
animated  the  seminar.  A  teacher  who  feels  put  out  and  dis- 
abled because  his  device  is  taken  from  him  has  not  yet  an- 
chored himself  in  the  method  of  learning,  expressed  by  the 
word  scientific. 

The  scientific  method  must  not  be  restricted  to  the  study  of 
natural  objects;  which  is  apt  to  be  done  from  the  fact  that  of 
recent  years  the  method  has  been  best  exemplified  and  em- 
phasized by  teachers  of  natural  science.  Of  course  such 
method  has  not  been  confined  to  these,  either  in  theory  or 
practice;  and  lam  not  sure  that  they  first  insisted  on  it  as  the 
correct  method  of  study.  But  perhaps  no  class  of  teachers 
has  done  so  much  to  establish  the  scientific  method  as  a 
working  doctrine  as  the  natural  scientists. 

Now  the  method  is  advocated  and  practiced  in  every  field  of 
investigation  more  or  less,  in  history,  political  economy,  so- 
ciology, psychology,  politics,  ethics,  literature,  etc.  Even 
the  study  of  religion  is  pursued  by  the  scientific  method,  as 
eloquently  indicated  by  Dr.  Barrows's  introductory  address  to 
his  course  of  lectures  on  religion  in  Chicago  University.  Itr 
universality  proves  its  validity.  It  is  applicable  to  all  sub 
jects,  and  to  every  phase  of  teaching  from  the  primary  grad< 
through  the  university. 

The  method  requires  that  the   student   form   his  own  con 
elusion  from  his  own  observation  of  facts;  must  be  .first  ham 
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-with  what  he  knows,  and  not  try  to  abbreviate  the  leg-itimate 
process  of  thoug-ht  in  knowing-  by  substituting  ready  made 
products  of  others.  The  method  respects  the  self  activity  of 
the  learner,  and  recognizes  that  the  knowledge  which  the 
pupil  really  has  he  must  construct  for  himself.  It  is  opposed 
to  the  old  theory  and  practice  which  regarded  the  mind  as  a 
receptacle  to  be  filled  by  something  ready  made  elsewhere. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  is  observing  individual  objects 
or  phenomena.  And  this  must  not  be  restricted  to  sense  ob- 
servation; and  not  to  the  outer  sense  alone.  The  inner  facts 
of  consciousness  must  be  observed  by  the  inner  sense.  Thus 
we  have  outer  and  inner  observation.  The  psychologist  must 
observe  facts  and  phenomena  just  as  truly  as  does  the  chemist 
or  biologist.  And  further,  with  the  present  extension  of  the 
method,  observation  must  be  extended  to  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  on  objects  not  present  to  the  senses.  In  history  by 
means  of  original  documents,  the  pupil  observes  the  event  as 
if  he  were  an  eye  witness.  The  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his 
observation  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  value  of  his  subse- 
quent procedure.  In  geography  he  must  substitute  descrip- 
tion and  imagination  for  immediate  observation.  In  politi- 
cal and  social  science,  he  does  not  directly  observe  the  facts 
himself,  but  substitutes  the  observation  of  others.  If  the 
method  requires  direct  sense-observation  it  is  partial 
and  cannot  apply  to  the  teaching  of  any  subject.  The  nat- 
ural scientist,  who  is  most  prone  to  insist  on  direct  observa- 
tion, continually  leaps  the  limit  he  himself  sets;  for  the 
scope  of  his  investigation  lies  outside  the  field  of  possible  in- 
dividual observation.  So  that  the  scientific  method  comes  to 
mean  in  practice  that  the  first  movement  of  thought  in  study- 
ing* any  subject  is  the  gathering  of  facts,  individual  things, 
phenomena,  by  whatever  means  it  may  be  done;  for,  as  Kant 
puts  it,  concepts  without  precepts  are  empty.  All  one's  think- 
ing is  directly  or  indirectly  about  individuals;  and  the  meth- 
od insists  on  not  omitting  the  basis;  that  one  thinks  he 
should  think  about  something  something,  of  course.  Yet  if 
the  public  school  teacher  will  set  to  work  to  have  his  pupils 
rise  to  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  their  own  observations,  the 
chances  are  that  his  work  will   change   front;   and   that  the 
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most  obvious  of  truths  in  statement  is   not  the    most    obvious 
in  g-eneral  practice. 

When  facts  are  collected,  or  rathei  while  they  are  being 
collected,  comparison  and  contrast  begin  to  discriminate  and 
set  them  in  order  to  note  the  differences  which  separate  and 
the  likenesses  which  bind  tog-ether.  This  element  is  some- 
times so  prominent  in  the  process  that  it  passes  under  a  new 
name  the  comparative  method.  Such  phrases  com  parati  ve  au- 
atom}',  comparative  psycholog^y  and  coinpiirativc  rcligfion  are 
common.  Philolog-y  is  larg-el}' acompumtive  study;  l>ut  what 
is  not?  This  is  a  form  which  ever}^  line  of  investig-ation 
must  assume  in  the  second  sta<^e  of  its  progress.  It  is  noth- 
ing* to  be  used  in  a  speciall}-  larg-e  and  distinguished  wa?; 
it  is  onl}'  a  recog-nition  of  the  mind's  inherent  law  of  know- 
ing-, as  is  employed  by  the  kinderg-artner  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessor in  the  university.  It  mig-ht  sound  big-  for  the  six  year 
old  pupil  to  S'dy  that  he  was  studying-  anatomy  or  philology- 
by  the  comparative  method;  but  that  is  just  what  he  is  doing. 

While  the  process  of  comparison  is  going  on,  the  student 
by  emphasizing  likenesses,  generalizes  individuals  into  groups 
and  sub-groups,  until  all  the  facts  are  systematized.  Thus  he 
formulates  the  law  which  is  essential  to  the  individual,  and  at 
the  same  time  which  binds  individuals  into  unity. 

And  lastly,  inductions  are  made  concerning  facts  which  can 
not  be  brought  under  observation.     Although  going  beyond 
the  scope  of  observation  it  does  not  violate  the  requirement  of 
the  method,  for  the  inductions  are  made  on  the   basis  of   ob- 
servation.    By  far  the  larger  part  of  scientific  knowledge  lies 
beyond  the  field  of  observation.     By  the  examination  of  one 
human  body  laws  are  inferred  which  apply  to  millions  of  others. 
By  the  examination  of  the  nervous  action  of   a  frog's   leg   or 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  its    foot,  the   law  of  such  action  is 
set  up,  not  only  for  all   frogs,  but  for  a  large  section  of  the 
animal  kingdom.     Social  phenomena  are  studied  in  one  city, 
and  other  cities   are   therein   supposed  to  be  understood.     So 
that  while  the  scientific  method  insists  on  observation  as  the 
starting  point,  it  must  not  be  supposed  to  restrict   knowledge 
to  the  facts  observed.     The  observed  facts  are  meansby  which 
the  unobserved  facts  are  reached. 

And  now,  after  trying  to  say  that  the   scientific  method   is 
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tiniversal,  the  suspicion  arises  that  it  omits  one  hemisphere 
of  the  world's  thought;  unless  there  can  be  assimilated  to  it 
£inother  and  quite  diverse  element.  The  scientific  method 
deals  with  the  world  of  fact;  strives  after  laws  which  inhere 
in  thing's  as  they  are.  But  man  is  continually  theorizing- 
about  things  as  they  ought  to  be;  and  striving  to  reconstruct 
the  world  on  his  own  idea.  He  turns  his  thought  back  upon 
the  world  and  imposes  law  upon  it.  He  has  an  ?i  priori  facul- 
t3'  of  making  a  world  of  his  own.  In  sociology  he  is  not  sim- 
ply satisfied  with  ascertaining  the  facts  and  laws  holding  in 
the  past  and  present,  but  strives  to  reconstruct  it  on  an  ideal 
of  his  own.  This  new  society  he  can  not  observe,  for  it  does 
not  exist;  neither  can  induction  reach  it,  for  it  is  applicable 
to  existing  things.  In  education,  the  scientific  method  gath- 
ers a  wide  range  of  facts,  concerning  schools,  and  learns  what 
it  can  from  these  facts,  but  it  will  not  do  to  rest  easy  under 
the  condition  of  things  disclosed  by  the  facts.  A  president 
of  a  normal  school  may  collect  the  facts  about  existing  nor- 
mal schools  and  generalize  from  them,  finding  the  law  which 
actually  controls  them;  yet  he  will  have  to  project  his  own 
law  if  he  would  rise  above  the  general  level.  The  scientist 
cannot  make  a  laboratory  to  suit  him  unless  he  has  in  him  a 
law  which  transcends  that  found  in  observed  facts.  If  these 
things  are  not  true  what  becomes  of  the  whole  world  of  art 
and  duty?  The  scientific  method  holds  for  what  is  but  it 
cannot  give  law  to  what  ono/ii  to  be — to  the  world  of  beauty 
and  duty.  Butcallitall  scientific  method  if  you  wish;  no 
matter  about  names,  so  that  we  recognize  that  in  the  rounded 
process  of  knowledge  somewhere,  man  as  well  as  the  object 
he  thinks  gives  law. 

THE  OTHER  SELF,  ETC. 


To  speak  of  the  pupil's  ''other  self,''  his  ''larger  self," 
*'finding  himself,"  "identifying  himself"  with  the  world 
about  him  sounds  a  little  awkward  at  first,  if  not  meaningless 
and  contradictory;  but  in  this  there  is  hope,  for  great  truths 
come  to  us  in  paradoxes  and  contradictions.  Those  who  use 
them  may  have  some  mighty  truth  to  express  about  teaching 
which  requires  odd  phrases.     The}-  sound  deep,  and  may  ex- 
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press  some  hidden  meaning*.     In  either  case,  of   course,  they 
are  sufficiently  justified. 

Suppose  the  finger  of  a  child  to  have  consciousness,  and  to 
be  sent  to  school  to  be  educated,  developed,  The  teacher 
must  recog-nize  at  every  step,  and  as  fundamental  condition  of 
his  procedure,  that  its  growth  as  a  finger  is  in  and  through 
the  life  of  the  hand;  that  in  fact  it  is  not  a  finger  at  all  with- 
out the  hand.  The  finger  would  say  that  the  life  which  is 
now  in  me  is  the  hand;  you  may  think  of  me  as  myself,  jet  the 
larger  part  of  me  is  the  hand,  which  is  my  larger  self  and  it 
is  there  where  I  find  myself.     Whatever  jou  do  to  educate  me 

must  be  through  the  influence — the  inflowing— of  my  larger 
self. 

If  we  should  now  make  a  student  of  the  hand,  and  strive  to 
develop  it  into  a  good,  strong,  moral  constitution,  it  would 
likewise  insist  on  a  larger  self,  another  self,  in  which  its  little 
this-self  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being.  Honestly  and 
fairly  and  by  any  proper  use  of  language,  the  hand,  in  its 
reality  and  its  life,  is  as  large  as  the  whole  body  and  as  3-ou 
like.  It  cannot  be  this-self  without  another  self.  The  educa- 
tion, the  development,  of  the  hand  is  in  and  through  the 
larger  whole  of  the  hand — the  body;  it  realizes  itself  in  and 
through  the  larger  self.  This  being  the  nature  of  its  life  and 
the  law  of  its  unfolding,  such  must  be  recognized  by  the 
teacher  as  the  basis  of  any  rational  method  of  teaching  hands. 

The  plant  lives  in  its  environment,  and  therefore  includes  its 
environments.  Its  smaller  life  is  one  term  in  a  community  of 
life  with  that  which  lies  beyond.  Life,  we  have  heard,  is  a 
'^continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  its  external 
relations.''  Should  the  plant  become  conscious,  it  will  thank 
its  larger  self  for  all  it  is  and  has.  Whatever  process  of  cul- 
ture avails  aught,  must  recognize  the  wholeness  of  life  which 
includes  both  this  and  the  other  self  of  the  plant.  Isolation 
is  death;  nothing  is  by  itself  and  of  itself,  but  a  member  of  an 
organic  system  whose  life  is  in  all  and  through  all. 

The  child,  as  a  physical  being,  is  not  quite  so  obviously 
bound  into  the  larger  whole  as  is  the  finger  or  the  hand,  and 
it  has  not,  like  the  plant,  the  apparent  physical  connection 
of  being  rooted  into  the  earth  in  a  cooperative  partnership; 
yet  if  you  will  make  the  effort  to  think  it  as  isolated,  as  with- 
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out  reflection  we  assume  it  to  be,  it  will  prove  to  be  inextrica- 
bly intertwined  in  the  life  of  the  larger  whole.  The  hand  no 
more  truly  lives  the  life  of  the  body  than  does  the  body  the 
life  of  the  environment.  The  problem  of  complete  physical 
living  is  simply  that  of  living  in  the  largest  possible  whole. 
The  problem  of  the  industrial  world  is  to  put  the  physical 
man  in  responsive  touch  with  the  physical  life  of  the  globe, 
that  he  may  live  in  and  through  it  all.  The  savage  appro- 
priates the  area  within  the  limits  of  his  own  locomotion;  and 
this  most  meagrely  for  he  can  not  utilize,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
the  wind  and  the  water,  the  soil  and  its  products.  The  truly 
civilized  man  has  flowing  into  his  life,  through  machinery 
and  the  industrial  organisiris,  the  life-giving  functions  of  the 
whole  earth.  The  sunshine  and  rainfall  of  opposite  parts  of 
the  earth  touch  him  constantly  with  more  perfect  life.  He 
withers  in  the  drought  of  another  country,  or  flourishes  in  its 
prosperity.  He  has  the  advantage  over  the  savage  in  having 
a  larger  other  self  in  which  to  find  himself,  with  which  to 
identify  himself.  So  that  the  education  of  the  physical  man 
into  the  most  complete  physical  living  requires  a  recognition 
of  the  larger  whole  as  the  life  of  the  part.  Here  again, 
isolation  is  death,  and  fullness  of  life  is  in  proportion  to  the 
larger  whole  through  which  the  individual  lives. 

The  foregoing,  by  analogy,  explains  the  process  in  the 
spiritual  child  whom  we  are  really  to  teach.  The  spiritual 
child  is  no  more  isolated  than  the  physical  child;  than  his 
hand  or  his  finger.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  mental  life 
except  as  having  its  being  in  life.  A  thinker  can  not  be  con- 
ceived without  objects  of  thought,  and  these  objects  of 
thought  come  within  the  experience  of  the  thinker.  The 
thought  arising  in  the  pupil,  and  that  universally  manifested 
without  him,  are  both  within  the  life  of  thought;  and  the 
pupil's  life  he  breathes  within  the  larger  life.  The  World's 
Fair  sprang  forth  a  thing  of  thought;  and  the  pupil  has  more 
life  in  that  thought— is  enlarged  by  it.  He  has  no  life  except 
by  such  processes.  The  World's  Fair  is  his  other  self;  it  is 
within  his  life,  and  at  the  same  time  without  it  for  others. 
By  plain  use  of  language,  he  found  his  life  in  it.  This  self 
does  not  exi^t  except  in  activity  through  another  self;  the  two 
are  organic  phases  of  one  life;  and  the  fullness  of  life  in  the 
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self  is  in  proportion  to  the  larger  whole  throug-h  which  the 
individual  lives.  Hence  it  is  the  problem  of  education  to  put 
the  individual  into  the  fullest  responsive  touch  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  world.  This  is  the  reason  for  teaching 
science,  geography,  history,  literature,  and  the  rest;  these 
are  phases  of  the  universal  life  of  thought  which  the  pupil 
must  bring  within  his  ovsn  experience.  The  problem  of  the 
individual  is  to  become  as  large  as  the  whole;  his  craving  to 
know  hopes  for  nothing  less;  his  process  of  learning  satisfies 
only  when  he  feels  that  he  has  found  himself  in  what  he 
studies,  that  something  which  was  beyond  the  self  has  now 
become  a  part  of  the  self — the  larger  self  revealed  in  the 
smaller.  The  whole  problem  of  education  is  how  to  secure 
more  life.  '*More  life  is  the  cure  for  all  the»ills  of  life." 
The  mission  of  the  teacher  is,  "to  give  life  and  that  more 
abundantly." 

This  view  of  education,  as  being  a  process  of  continually 
enlarging  the  individual  life  by  the  larger  life  through  which 
it  lives,  suggests  a  truth  touching  the  question  of  formal 
discipline  and  the  indifference  of  subject  matter.  It  has 
frequently  been  urged  of  late  that  it  matters  not  what  the 
student  studies,  so  that  he  study  in  the  right  way.  All  that 
he  needs  is  formal  discipline;  and  that  physics,  for  instance, 
will  answer  all  requirements,  if  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  a 
specialist.  By  a  swing  of  the  pendulum,  knowledge  must 
now  yield  to  discipline.  Suppose  the  Committee  of  Ten  are 
right  in  holding  that  subjects  are  of  equal  value,  it  would 
not  follow  that  one  could  take  the  place  of  another,  or  that 
any  should  be  omitted.  Mental  activities,  which  are  to  be 
disciplined,  are  as  infinitely  varied  as  subject  matter.  If  the 
world  is  to  be  known  in  its  wealth  and  variety  for  purposes  of 
knowledge  and  the  larger  life,  the  requirements  of  discipline 
in  variety  and  power  are  not  less  exacting.  The  mind  can 
not  be  trained  to  act  in  a  groove  on  one  thing,  which  groove  fits 
another  thing  as  exactly  as  the  groove  made  by  acting  on  the 
latter  thing.  One  form  of  discipline  and  action  can  no  more 
take  the  place  of  another  than  can  one  subject  of  knowledge 
take  the  place  of  another.  Certainly,  the  thinking  out  of 
one  subject  gives  faculty,  form  of  action,  for  thinking  out 
every  other;  but  no  more  than  one  subject  of  knowledge  ilium- 
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inates  every  other.  The  fact  is  we  have  set  up  a  friction  in 
the  distinction  between  knowledge  and  discipline;  the}'  are 
only  two  sides  of  the  same  thing.  What  one  knows  is  noth- 
ing* different  from  his  act  of  knowing;  and  the  act  of  knowing 
is  what  he  knows.  To  know  a  triangle  is  to  form  it  in 
thought;  and  to  form  it  in  thought  is  to  know  it.  It  seems 
that  there  is  such  perfect  harmony,  rather  organic  unity, 
between  the  two  that  there  is  no  danger  of  inconsistency  and 
violence  if  the  larger  truth  of  education  is  seen  in  the  organic 
process  by  which  the  individual  lives  in  and  through  the  life 
of  the  whole.  It  is  not  difficult  to  reduce  this  doctrine  to  the 
concrete  working  point  in  practice,  which  proves  it  true,  and 
that  such  words  as  the  other  self,  etc.,  are  not  merely  odd  but 
suggestive. 

THE    SCHOOL    ROOM. 

Condncted  by  Gborob  F.  Bass. 


*SELF-ACTIVITY." 


It  has  been  said  that  '*all  education  is  by  self-activity." 
"The  mind  grows  by  its  own  activity"  is  another  state- 
ment of  the  same  truth  that  teachers  often  repeat.  Every 
teacher  will  admit  that  he  believes  this  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle  of  education.  He  will  also  agree  that  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  arouse  self-activity  in  his  pupils.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
all  this,  we  find  persons  in  the  school-room  constantly  violat- 
ing this  principle.  Their  preaching  and  professing  do  not 
agree  with  their  practice. 

A  child  while  trying  to  read  comes  to  the  word  male.  It  is 
a  new  word  to  him  and  he  does  not  know  what  to  call  it.  He 
would  know  what  it  means  if  he  were  to  hear  it  pronounced. 
He  looks  at  his  teacher  helplessly.  She  pronounces  it  for 
him.  Now  has  she  done  the  best  thing  for  him?  Has  she 
aroused  his  self-activity?  She  knew  that  this  pupil  had 
learned  the  word  aie  and  also  the  word  man.  He  knew  the 
power  of  m.  Supposed  the  teacher  had  asked  the  pupil  if  any 
part  of  the  word  looked  like  any  work  he  had  seen,  would  it 
not  have  been  better?  If  he  still  could  not  "work  out  his  own 
own  salvation,"  she  might  hide  the  letter  7//.     He  would  then 
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recognize  the  ate.  Now  this  part  of  the  word  is  hidileti  and 
his  attention  is  centered  on  the  ;;/.  He  gives  it^  soundj  now 
he  looks  at  the  whole  word  and  pronounces  it  himself  and  at 
the  same  time  sees  its  meaning-  in  the  sentence.  '  **Tbe  bird 
has  lost  its  mate." 

Yes,  the  teacher  saved  time  bj  pronouncing  it  for  him;  i,  e. 
she  got  over  more  words  in  the  lesson,  but  she  really'  is  wait- 
ing time  for  it  will  take  the  pupil  a  great  deal  longer  to  learn 
to  do  things  by  himself.  But  if  she  teaches  him^arouses 
self-activity  in  him,  he  not  only  learns  how  to  pronounce 
this  particular  word  and  how  to  work  out  the  pronoun ciat ion 
of  other  words,  but  he  acquires  a  tendency  to  work  out  the 
problems  of  life. 

A  jpupil  in  the  advanced  grade  comes  to  his  teacher  with  a 
hard  problem,  i.  e.  hard  for  the  pupil.  The  teacher  belie  ring 
in  this  principle  that  mind  grows  by  its  own  activity,  refuses 
to  give  any  assistance.  To  us  this  seems  wrong.  Perhaps 
this  pupil  is  in  the  state  of  mind  that  '*BiIl  Nye"  was  when 
he  said  that  his  thinker  would  not  think.  He  does  not  know 
how  to  make  it  think.  He  sees  no  clue  to  the  solution. 
Suppose  the  following  to  be  the  problem: — A  merchant  sold 
twenty  stoves  for  $180.  He  received  $1*J  for  the  largest  size, 
$7  for  the  middle  size,  and  $6  for  the  smallest  size.  How 
many  stoves  of  each  size  did  he  sell? 

The  teacher  should  ask  a  question  or  make  a  suggestion 
that  will  set  the  pupil  '*a  thinking." — No  one  can  say  just 
-what  this  question  or  suggestion  should  be,  but  the  principie 
to  guide  us  is  the  same  that  guided  us  in  teaching  the  pupil 
to  pronounce  the  word  7}iat€, 

We  might  ask  what  the  average  price  of  the  stoves  is.  If 
this  does  not  start  the  pupil  we  might  ask  how  many  he  sells 
and  what  he  gets  for  all. 

But  after  he  finds  that  the  average  price  is  $9  he  may  not 
see  what  to  do  next.  We  might  ask  what  he  would  have  to 
do  to  keep  **even"  if  he  were  to  sell  one  article  for  S8  less 
than  he  should  have  sold  it?  He  would  probably  say  that  he 
should  sell  another  for  eight  dollars  more  than  it  should  have 
sold  for.  **Good"  you  say.  '*Is  there  anything  else  you 
might  do  to  make  up  your  loss?"     **Yes,    I    might   sell   eight 
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articles  each  for  one  dollar   more  than  the  reg-ular   price." 
Now  let  him  try  the  problem  in  hand. 

He  will  probably  see  that  when  the  n^erchant  sold  one 
stove  for  $19  that  he  received  SlO  more  than  the  averag^e 
price,  and  that  when  he  sells  one  at  §7  he  sells  for  S2.  less, 
and  one  at  S6,  is  S3  less  than  average.  He  will  see,  perhaps 
without  any  further  help,  that  the  sales  so  far  are  $10  above 
average  price  and  $5  below.  They  must  balance.  It  does 
not  take  much  insight  to  see  that  if  he  will  double  the  sales 
that  are  below  average,  he  will  balance  the  $10  above  aver- 
age. He  will  easily  see  then  that  he  has  sold  5  stoves;  one  @ 
$19,  two  @  S7  and  two  @  $6.  "How  many  must  you  sell?" 
''Twenty."  20-!- 5=4.  So  he  sees  that  he  must  sell  four  times 
as  many  of  each  which  gives  4  @  $19;  2  @  $7  and  2  @  S6. 

GRAMMAR. 


Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  to  teach  the  pupil  with  gram- 
mar, not  to  teach  grammar  to  the  pupil. 

We  have  been  stud3ang  the  sentence  as  a  unit — as  the 
expression  of  a  thought.  We  have  found  that  in  every 
thought  there  are  three  elements;  also  that  in  every  sentence 
there  are  parts  to  express  these  three  elements.  We  have 
called  these  parts  subject,  predicate  and  copula.  We  have 
pointed  out  these  elements  in  everj^  variety  of  sentence;  simple, 
complex,  short,  long;  declaration,  interrogation,  exclamatory. 

When  pupils  have  had  a  great  deal  of  practice  of  this  kind 
the}'  are  ready  to  begin  the  analysis  of  these  universal 
elements  of  the  sentence.  But  there  is  a  common  error,  as 
we  think,  in  analyzing  sentences,  e.  g.  *'The  Dutch  florist 
who  sells  tulips  for  their  weight  in  gold  laughs  at  the 
antiquary  who  pays  a  great  price  for  a  rusty  lamp."  Many 
teachers  allow  pupils  to  give  the  word  floj'ist  as  the  subject. 
It  is  clear  that  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  subject.  It  takes  the 
words  **The  Dutch  florist  who  sells  tulips  for  their  price  in 
gold"  to  form  the  subject  of  this  sentence".  It  takes  all  the 
rest  for  predicate  and  copula.  The  word  laughs  is  the  '*assert- 
ing  word"  and  hence  the  copula. 

When  the  pupil  thus  disposes  of  the  elements,  he  is  looking 
at  each  as  a  unit.     The  sentence  has  become  three  now.     Let 
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us  look  at  each  element.  Is  there  a  word  in  the  subject  that 
denotes  the  object  about  which  we  have  asserted  something^? 
Yes,  the  word  florist  names  the  class  to  which  the  object 
belongs.  Now  our  subject  is  separated  into  two  parts;  one, 
denoting"  the  object,  and  the  other  expressing  attributes  of 
this  object.  It  is  easy  to  lead  the  pupil  to  see  that  the  words 
the  and  Dutch  express  something  of  the  florist.  This  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose.  If  we  now  ask  what  habit 
this  florist  has,  we  shall  be  told  that  he  has  the  habit  of  sell- 
ing tulips  for  their  weight  in  gold.  Ask  him  to  give  the 
exact  words  in  the  sentence  expressing  this  habit,  and,  *'who 
sells  tulips  for  their  weight  in  gold,"  will  be  given. 

Now  let  us  see  how  *'the,*'  "Dutch"  and  '*who  sells  tulips 
for  their  weight  in  gold"  are  alike,  and  how  they  differ.  They 
all  express  attributes  of  the  object  named  by  the  word  florist; 
in  this  they  are  alike.  The  words  **the"and  * 'Dutch"  each 
express  an  idea  without  the  act  of  judging,  but  the  idea 
expressed  by  the  words  **who  sells  tulips  for  their  weight  in 
gold"  is  the  result  of  a  judgment  or  thought.  Hence,  we 
find  a  difference  which  leads  us  to  call  the  former  '*word  modi- 
fiers" and  the  latter  a  ''clause  modifier." 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  predicate.  What  in  it  expresses  the 
chief  thing  that  we  thought  of  the  object  florist? — "Laughs." 
Yes,  that  is  correct.  Has  this  word  any  other  use?  Yes,  it 
shows  that  we  did  unite  this  florist  with  this  action,  in  our 
own  mind.  So,  it  has  a  double  office,  that  of  copula  and  the 
chief  part  of  the  predicate. 

Now,  our  predicate  is  separated  into  two  parts — a  principal 
part  and  a  modifying  part.  Each  part  should  now  be  poined 
out  in  the  same  manner  that  was  followed  in  analyzing  the 
subject. 

The  next  move  should  be  the  analyzing  of  these  parts — the 
principal  and  modifying  parts. 


If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journai,  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing*.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable, 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 

When  you  send  "back"  pay  for  The  Journal,  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 
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CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM. 


(Sug"g"estions. — Decorate  the  school  room  with  evergreens, 
if  possible.  Place  artistically  on  the  black  board  some  of  the 
following  Christmas  mottoes:  ''Merry  Christmas,"  "Peace  on 
Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men,"  "Christ  the  Lord,  Was  Born  To- 
day."    Christmas  pictures  can  be  used  with  good  eifect.) 

1.  Song— The  Christmas  Welcome        -        By  the  School 

[Tune — ^^Tramp^  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  are  Marching,'^] 

When  the  summer  time  is  passed,  and  the  harvest  housed  at  last, 
And  the  woods  are  standing-  bare  and  brown  and  sere; 
When  the  frost  is  sharp  at  night,  and  the  days  are  short  and  bright. 
Comes  the  gladdest,  merriest  time  of  all  the  year. 

Cho. — Shout,  O  shout  the  joyous  welcome. 
Greet  old  Christmas  with  a  roar; 
He  has  met  us  with  good  cheer  for  this  many  a  merry  year. 
And  we  hope  he'll  meet  us  all  for  many  more.  {Repeat.) 

Then  away  with  every  cloud  that  our  pleasure  might  enshroud. 
And  away  with  every  look  and  word  unkind; 
I^etold  quarrels  all  be  healed,  and  old  friendships  closer  sealed. 
And  our  lives  with  sweeter,  purer  ties  entwined.  Cho. 

Since  we  know  the  blessed  power  of  the  happy  Christmas  hour, 
We  will  keep  its  holy  spell  upon  our  heart, 
That  each  evil  thing  within  that  would  tempt  us  into  sin 
May  forever  from  our  peaceful  souls  depart.  Cho. 

— From  S.  C.  Hanson^ s  Merry  Songs. 

2.  ScRiPTURK  Readings       -        -        -        By  the  Teacher 

For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given;  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulders;  and  His  name  shall 
becalled  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlast- 
ing Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might; 
the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord;  and  shall 
make  Him  of  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord; 
and  He  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  His  eyes,  neither  re- 
prove after  the  hearing  of  His  ears. 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me;  because  the  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek;  he 
hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  to  proclaim  liber- 
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ty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening*  of  the  prison  to  them  that 
are  bound. 
3.     Recitation,  -  -        -  For  Three  Children. 

1  it.  I  wish  that  my  eyes  could  have  seen 

The  fortunate  shepherds  of  old, 
To  whom,  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
The  beautiful  story  was  told! 

2d,  I  wish  that  it  could  have  been  mine 

The  song  of  the  angel  to  hear 
As  "good  will  to  men"  it  declared 
Through  Jesus,  our  Savior  so  dear! 

3rd.  I  wish  that  it  could  have  been  mine. 

The  lot  of  the  shepherds  to  share. 
As  oflF  to  the  city  they  sped 

To  see  if  Messiah  were  there. 

« 

AtL  I'm  thankful  that  it  may  be  mine, 

My  Savior,  at  last,  to  behold; 
And,  safe  with  the  angels,  so  bright. 
Abide  in  his  heavenly  fold. 

'    4.     Ei^SAY,         -  -  Subject,  **The  Christmas  Tree." 

5,     RiiCiTATiON— '*01d  Winters  on  the  Farm,"        By  a  Boy 

I  have  jest  about  decided 

It  ud  keep  a.  town  dcjhoppin* 

Fer  to  work  all  winter  choppin' 
Fer  a  old  fireplace,  like  /did! 

Lawz!  them  old  times  wuz  contrairy ! 
Blame  backbone  o*  winter,  peared  like 
IVouldft^t  break!  and  I  was  skeered  like 

Clean  on  into  February\ 
Nothin'  ever  made  me  madder 

Than  fer  pap  to  stomp  in,  layin' 

On  an  extra  forestick,  sayin' 
**Groun*  hog's  out  and  seed  his  shadder!" 

—James  U'hitcomb  Riley. 

U.  Let  the  teacher  or  some  older  pupil  read  the  Christmas 
story  in  *'Lend  a  Hand"  department,  this  number  of  the 
Journal. 

7,     Recitation  -'^Christmas"        -        -        By  Two  Girls 

First  Girl: 

What  did  I  have  for  Christmas? 

Oh,  some  bonbonieres  and  a  doll, 

A  watch,  an  upright  piano. 

And  a  point  lace  parasol. 
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But  I  wanted  a  grand  piano, 

I  don't  like  the  tone  of  this; 
And  I  wanted  a  diamond  necklace — 

Wouldn't  that  have  been  bliss? 
The  bonbons  are  every  one  creamy — 

They  know  I  don't  like  that  kind; 
And  the  doll  isn't  anything-  extra — 

They  said  'twas  the  best  they  could  find; 
Oh,  Christmas  is  always  horrid! 

I  never  g-et  what  I  expect, 
And  then  I  must  wait  a  year  long-er, 

And  again  have  my  hopes  wrecked! 
Second  Girl: 

What  did  I  have  for  Christmas? 

Oh,  a  Jew's  harp!  isn't  that  sweet? 
And  this  beautiful,  new  China  dolly, 

With  dress  and  apron  complete! 
And  I  had  two  sticks  of  candy, 

I^emon  and  peppermint, 
And  a  splendid,  long*  lead  pencil, 

And  a  pretty,  new  dress  of  print! 
Oh,  Christmas  is  always  lovely! 

I  never  expect  a  thing-, 
And  then  I  get  presents  and  presents, 

Till  I  feel  as  rich  as  a  king! 

—  Youth^s  Companion. 

8.  Essay.        -        *'Kow  should  we  celebrate  Christmas?" 

9.  Reading        -        -        -        -      **A  Christmas  Riddle." 

Santa  Claus  was  going-  to  have  a  Christmas  party.  So 
said  the  Gray  Squirrel,  and  you  maybe  sure  she  knew;  for 
didn't  Santa  Claus  tell  her  all  his  secrets?  It  was  to  be  in 
Jack  Frost's  house,  for  the  reason  that  no  other  house  in  the 
wide  world  was  so  beautiful  as  Jack's,  with  its  fern  pictures 
on  the  walls,  and  its  flashing-  lights  hung-  everywhere.  But 
Santa  Claus  wanted  it  g-ayer  still.  This  is  what  he  whis- 
pered to  the  Gray  Squirrel: 

"Bring  me  something  green  as  the  pine,  red  as  the  winter 
sunset,  hard  and  sharp  as  ice.  And  be  quick  about  it,  for 
everybody  will  be  coming  soon." 

Off  went  the  Gray  Squirrel  like  a  flash  to  the  White  Rab- 
bit under  the  hill.  *'Oh,  White  Rabbit,  what  is  as  green  as 
the  pine,  red  as  the  winter  sunset,  sharp  as  ice?  If  you 
know,  show  me  quick." 
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White  Rabbit  thougfht  an  instant;  then  he  took  (iraj 
Squirrel  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  to  a  bush. 

'*The  very  thing/'  said  Gray  Squirrel,  delighted. 

With  their  sharp  teeth  they  nibbled  and  gnawed  the  busli 
down,  and  carried  it  on  their  backs  to  Santa  Claus,  who  huag^ 
it  on  the  walls  in  a  twinkling,  for  tho  ctunpany  was  beg^ino- 
ing  to  come. 

Evening  Star  came  first,  followctl  by  the  whole  familj  of 
Moonbeams  in  silver  dresses,  that  were  almost  as  pretty  a> 
Evening  Star's  gold  dress.  Next  came  some  Icicles  in  Jack 
Frost's  carriage,  flashing  and  shining  so  you  could  hardly 
bear  to  look  at  them. 

Just  then  there  was  a  great  noise-  of  wheels,  and  who 
should  drive  up  but  Cinderella,  with  her  glass  slippers  well 
tied  on. 

**I  don*t  mean  to  lose  one  to-night,"  she  said  laughing. 

You  would  be  tired  if  I  told  you  all  who  came.  But  you 
may  be  sure  Jack  Horner  was  there,  for  doesn't  he  like  Christ- 
mas plums? 

'*Sucha  good  time  as  they  had  when  they  all  sat  down  to 
supper?  Don't  you  wish  you  had  been  there  to  see  Santa 
CI  a  us  cut  the  turkey?  Jack  Horner  had  so  much  mince  pie 
that  he  went  to  sleep  in  a  corner. 

'*See  who  can  guess  this  riddle,"  said  Santa  Claus, 
"What  is  green  as  the  pine,  red  as  the  sunset,  sharp  as   ice?" 

Everybody  tried  to  guess,  but  nobody  could.  Suddenly  up 
jumped  Cinderella.     **I  know,"  she  said  clapping  her  hands.'' 

'*CHKISTMAS  HOLLY." 

— Primary  Education, 
\  A'ofe.-'  Without  giving  Cinderella's  answer^  the  pupils  anight  be  allowed 
to  guesj.  j 

10.     Recitation.  Uncle  Sam's  address  to  the  children. 

(Enter  Uncle  Sam^    in  costume.) 
1  bring-  a  hearty  greeting-  at  this  merry  Christmas  time, 
To  all  my  happy  children  from  every  land  and  clime 
Who  here  beneath  the  Starry  Flag"  the  songs  of  freedom  sing, 
Who  love  the  ways  of  peace,  and  fear  not  Emperor  or  King. 

1  g^ive  you  Christmas  greetings;  but  what  is  that  I  hear? 
Old  Uncle  Sammy  out  of  place  in  all  this  Christmas  cheer? 
You  miss  your  dear  old  Santa  Claus  and  rather  think  that  I 
Should  stay  back  in  the  racket  of  the  fourth  of  hot  July? 
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I'm  g-ood  at  fire-crackers,  pin-wheels  and  rockets  too: 
I  beat  old  Santa  with  the  flag,  our  own  red,  white  and  blue. 
But  when  it  comes  to  playthings  that  Christmas  always  brings 
Old  Santa  is  the  only  one  to  handle  children's  things. 

But  Santa  wants  to  travel,  he  ought  to  have  a  rest. 
So  in  his  place  Pve  come;  I'm  going  to  do  my  best; 
I've  brought  the  dolls  and  sleds,  the  toys  and  candy  too. 
But  best  of  all  I've  lots  of  love  that  Santa  sent  to  you. 

And  so  I  said  to  Santa  Claus  "I'll  take  your  place  this  year 
And  keep  the  Christmas  Festival  with  my  own  children  dear; 
While  you  go  over  all  the  earth  and  help  them  all  you  can, 
From  Cape-Town  up  to  Norway  and  from  E^ngland  to  Japan." 

And  that's  the  reason,  children,  why  I  am  with  you  now, 
Instead  of  dear  old  Santa,  with  his  great  white  coat  of  snow. 
May  life  for  every  dear  one  here  be  free  from  care  and  pain; 
And  don't  forget  your  Uncle  Sam  till  Santa  comes  again. 

J.  W.  Matthews. 
11.     Response  by  a  little  boy. 

Dear  Uncle  3a.m,  we're  very  glad  to  see  you  here  to-day, 

Although  of  course  we're  sorry  that  Santa  is  away; 

We  thank  you  for  your  loving  gifts  and  hope  some  time  that  you 

Will  come  again  to  see  us  and  bring  Old  Santa  too. 

Now  in  honor  of  your  presence  and  to  close  this  joyful  day. 

We  will  ask  our  friends  to  join  us  while  we  sing  AMERICA. 

<  Waves  his  hand;  the  school  rises  and  sings  America — the  little  boy  acting 
as  director^  ^'■beating  time^^  ifi  a  very  dignified  manner.) 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee,  Our  father's  God  to  theel 

Sweet  land  of  liberty  Author  of  liberty 

Of  thee  I  sing:  To  thee  we  sing. 

I^and  where  my  fathers  died!  Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride!  With  freedom's  holy  light 

From  every  mountain's  side  Protect  us  by  thy  might 

Let  freedom  ring.  Great  God  our  King! 
(For  additional  numbers  of  a   program,   see   Schooi,  Journai,  for 
December  1893.)                       * 


EDITORIAL. 


i'ls  there  a  cross  word  that  tries  to  be  said? 

Don't  let  it,  my  dear,  don't  let  it! 
Just  speak  two  pleasant  ones,  quick,  instead. 
And  that  will  make  you  forget  it." 
If  you  have  not  yet  paid  for  the  Journai,,  please  remember  that 
Jan.  1,  '95,  is  the  "last  day  of  grace,"  and  that  the  agent  wishes  to 
close  his  books  on  that  day.    This  is  the  contract. 
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A  Practice  That  Should  Bbcome  Uniform.— It  was  learned  at 
the  late  city  superintendents'  convention  that  in  several  instan  ces  the 
trustees  not  only  gave  their  superintendent  his  time  to  attend  the 
meeting-,  but  also  paid  his  necessary  expenses. 

Can  a  County  Superintendent  go  back  of  the  Returns?  This 
question  has  been  decided  in  the  negative  by  the  Supreme  Court-  The 
case  was  from  Allen  County.  The  County  Superintendent  refused  to 
accept  the  enumeration  of  children  in  Fort  Wayne  as  correct  and  had 
it  re-taken.  The  Court  holds  that  when  the  report  is  in  proper  form 
and  sworn  to  as  the  law  requires,  the  County  Superintendent  must 
accept  it. 

Evening  Coi<i«eges. — A  move  is  being  made  in  Cincinnati  to  estab- 
lish an  evening  college.  It  goes  further  than  the  University  Exten- 
sion idea  purposes,  in  that  it  proposes  to  do  actual  colleg-e  work,  and 
differs  from  the  ordinary  college  in  nothing  except  that  the  work  shall 
be  done  in  the  evening  instead  of  in  the  day  time.  Its  purpose  is  to 
furnish  a  college  education  to  people  who  can  not  leave  home  and  who 
can  not  give  the  day  to  study.  For  particulars  address- W.  O.  Spronlb 
29  Mason  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Not  the  common  school  course  of  study  as  nmch  as 'the  common 
school  teacher  needs  enriching.  Enrich  the  teacher,  broaden  the 
teacher  so  that  she  can  teach  these  lower  branches  in  the  lig'ht  of  the 
higher  and  the  course  of  study  herein  suggested  will  be  found  to  be  an 
efficient  means  of  placing  th?  pupil  in  right  relations  with  his  fellows, 
they  will  g'ive  him  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  nature  and  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  the  more  advanced  subjects  in  the  high  school  and  the 
college.— /V^5.  Joseph  CarharU 

County  Teachers*  Association. — At  least  three-fourths  of  the 
counties  of  the  State  hold  annual  associations,  and  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  this  three-fourths  hold  the  meeting  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  following  Thanksgiving.  This  will  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  JoURNAi,  can  not  make  notice  of  these  meetings,  and  of  the  other 
fact  that  the  editor  cannot  accept  all  the  invitations  he  receives  to 
attend  the  meetings.  The  meetings  are  of  great  interest  and  value 
and  the  Journal  is  always  glad  to  get  facts  in  regard  to  them.  They 
are  one  of  the  many  signs  of  enterprise  and  "progress. 

Perhaps  the  best  lesson  the  schools  have  learned  from  the  kinder- 
garten are  those  connected  with  the  discipline  and  management  of 
children;  that  love  is  the  strongest  stimulus  and  the  greatest  controll- 
ing force  in  the  world;  that  coercive  and  autocratic  discipline  neces- 
sarily dwarfs  character;  that  obedience  should  not  involve  subser- 
viency, and  that  all  discipline  is  evil  that  checks  spontaneity  and 
prevents  the  fresh  development  of  the  spirit  of  individual  liberty  as 
the  foundation  of  personal  responsibility  and  responsive  co-operation. 
"James  L,  Hughes,  in  Kindergarten  Magazine^  Chicago, 
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VOLUME  XXXIX. 


With  this  issue,  Vol.  39  of  the  Journai,  is  completed.  Ks  record  is 
made  and  its  patrons  must  be  the  judge  as  to  its  merits.  The  editor  is 
g-ratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  last  year  has  been  one  of  the  best 
in  its  history,  both  as  to  patronage  and  as  to  words  of  hig-h  commenda- 
tion. He  wishes  again  to  extend  to  his  friends  his  sincere  thanks  for 
their  hearty  co- operation  and  liberal  patronage. 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Do  not  forget  the  State  Teachers'  Association  that  opens  Dec.  26. 
The  program,  published  in  last  month's  Journal,  is  one  of  the  best 
ever  presented  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  the  attendance  should 
be  unprecedented.  There  ought  to  be  a  thousand  teachers  in  this  great 
State  who  think  it  worth  while  to  come  up  to  this  annual  gathering  to 
renew  and  extend  their  acquaintances  and  to  renew  their  professional 
zeal  and  inspiration.  Such  meetings  have  a  tendency  to  make  teachers 
think  better  of  themselves,  of  their  work  and  their  profession.  The 
associations  will  be  worth  quite  as  much  as  the  Association  to  most 
teachers. 

Remember  the  date  and  also  remember  that  Headquarters  will  be  at 
the  Denison  Hotel.  For  further"  information  write  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  R.  I.  Hamilton,  Huntington. 


TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES. 


Township  libraries  are  now  the  greatest  educational  need  of  Indiana. 
The  fact  that  township  libraries  were  not  appreciated  and  not  cared 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  is  no  argument  that  they 
would  not  be  appreciated  and  used  now.  The  Young  People's  Reading 
Circle  is  rapidly  developing  a  taste  and  a  demand  for  more  and  better 
reading,  and  it  must  be  supplied.  Last  year  its  membership  reached 
over  150,000.  The  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  and  the  Farmers'  Read- 
ing Circle  are  also  potent  influences  in  this  direction. 

The  value  of  a  good  library  in  each  township  can  scarcely  be 
estimated.  It  would  be  an  immense  aid  to  greater  intelligence,  good 
morals,  good  schools  and  good  citizenship. 

The  Legislature  will  meet  in  January  and  now  is  the  time  to  make 
ready  for  the  township  library.  Let  every  teacher  see  his  Representa- 
tive and  Senator  and  urge  him  to  vote  for  a  law  providing  for  a 
township  library.     If  he  can  not  be  seen  write  him  a  letter. 

There  are  those  who  would  much  prefer  a  **district  library."  Of 
course  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  good  library  in  every  school  district, 
but  in  asking  for  too  much  we  may  get  nothing;  and  in  asking  for  two 
or  three  different  things  we  jeopardize  all.  If  some  ask  for  towuvship 
and  others  for  district  libraries  we  divide  our  influence  and  divide  our 
friends  in  the  legislature.  Let  all  ask  simply  for  a  township  law,  and 
and  after  getting  that  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  get  it  modified  and 
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extended  to  the  township.  Furthermore*  the  law  to  beg^ia  with  &bould 
be  optional.  .  Let  it  simply  provide  for  the  levving  of  a  small  libraxy 
tax  at  the  option  of  the  trustee.  By  this  niethod  every  township  that 
would  use  a  library  and  take  care  of  h  will  .soon  have  one,  and  the 
indifferent  ones  will  ere  long-  be  influenced  by  good  examples* 

Now,  let  all  go  to  work  and  make  a  imlted  effort  for  a  township 
library  law,  and  work  faithfully,  and  sjuccess  will  surely  crown  our 
efforts. 


CLUBBING   LIST. 


Indiana  Schooi,  Journai,,  one  year,  a,nd^ 

Evolution  of  Dodd ,.,,,,* ST  JO 

Black  Beauty,  cheap  edition     ,          ...  x  ^,  ,*  ,^  ***.,, .  135 

Black  Beauty,  in  boards , ....,,_  ^  .  .^ .,  ,  1  30 

Revie  w  of  Reviews »,..  p .,.,.».,.»...  ^ .  2  ^ 

Forum _ 3  85 

Century _ .  , 4  85 

North  American  Review   ,.,.,.. .  S  35 

St.  Nicholas ^  nS 

Scribner's .,.,.. 3  >*5 

Atlantic  Monthly .....    4  60 

The  Pansy. 2  00 

Our  Little  Men  and  Women. , , ,    . .  ,  . ,    - .  ^      .  ,  . 2  00 

New  England  Journal  of  Education . . ,..,..,    .......  3  3S 

New  York  School  Journal. h  ,*-*■■.. 3  35 

Littell's  Living  Age 8  35 

Baby  Land .._,. ,  165 

Harper's  Mdgazine     ..,.. 4  50 

Harper's  Weekly. ._  4  60 

Harper's  Bazar .,.,♦, 4  60 

Harper's  Young  People .  ,      . 2  60 

Arena ....*-.,,.,  b^ 

Public  School  Journal , ....  2  60 

Intelligence  ,...,,..,....,..    . ,    , . ,  2  50 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


The  subject  of  compulsory  education  is*  an  ever  present  subject  in 
educational  circles,  and  in  later  years  has  i^rown  into  the  conscious^ 
ness  of  a  large  number  of  people  not  counted  aa  educ^Ltlonai-  No  one 
doubts  the  value  of  a  compulsory  law  if  it  can  be  enforced— but  the 
trouble  comes  in  the  enforcement. 

At  the  recent  city  superintendents'  meeting  the  propriety  of  asking^ 
for  a  compulsory  law  was  discussed,  with  the  result  that  the  move  waj> 
not  thought  expedient  at  present.  It  was  argued  that  in  the  ifg-hi  of 
what  happened  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  a  few  yearns  ago  the  politician* 
could  not  be  induced  to  take  the  responsibility  of  passing-  such  a  law. 
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The  argument  was  not  on  the  merits  of  such  a  law— simply  the 
expediency  of  asking  for  it  at  this  time. 

The  writer  listened  to  what  was  said  but  was  not  convinced.  The 
laws  referred  to  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  were  unpopular  with  certain 
classes  for  two  specific  reasons  (1)  They  required  that  all  schools  should 
be  taught  in  the  English  language,  and  (2)  They  required  that  all 
church  schools  should  be  subject  to  State  inspection  and  State  approval. 
The  large  foreign  element  in  those  two  States  bitterly  opposed  these 
parts  of  the  laws  and  the  matter  was  made  apolitical  issue.  The 
result  was  that  the  party  endorsing  the  law  was  badly  beaten  at  the 
next  election.  Now  a  good  compulsory  law  can  be  formulated  that 
will  secure  all  the  most  desired  results,  and  omit  both  the  offensive 
features  above  named. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  sort  of  a  compulsory  law  is  much  needed, 
especially  in  all  our  larger  cities. 


PATRIOTISM. 


The  Journai,  endorses  very  heartily  the  idea  of  having  a  flag  for 
each  school  house,  but  has  said  several  times  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
fly  it  all  the  time— that  it  should  be  displayed  only  on  special  occasions. 
D.  W.  Thomas,  of  Elkhart,  takes  the  same  view  and  has  placed  the 
following  dates  for  displaj  ing  the  flag  in  his  school  Manual, 

What  is  desirable  in  the  man  must  be  taught  the  child;  what 
should  be  embodied  in  the  laws  of  the  nation  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools.  Good  citizenship  is  the  primary  object  of  the  public  schools. 
Oood  citizens  are  patriotic  citizens.  Patriotism  should  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools. 

FLAG   DAYS. 

July  4 — Declaration  of  Independence. 

August  29— Birthday  of  O.  W.  Holmes. 

September,  first  Monday — Labor  Day. 

September  6— Birthday  of  LaFayette. 

September  13 — Perry's  Victory. 

September  22— Emancipation  Proclamation. 

October  12— Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

October  19 — Surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

November  3— Bryant's  birthday. 

November  7— Battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

November  30 — Thanksgiving  Day,  and  birthday  of  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

December  8— Birthday  of  Elihu  Burritt  and  Eli  Whitney. 

December  11 — Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union. 

December  17— Birthday  of  Whitticr. 

December  22 — Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

January  8 — Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

January  11 — Birthday  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

January  17 — Birthday  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

January  18— Birthday  of  Daniel  Webster. 
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February  12— Birthday  of  Lincoln. 

February  18— Birthday  of  George  Peabody. 

February  22~Birthday  of  Washing-ton  and  Lowell. 

February  27--Birthday  of  Longr^ellow. 

March  9~Eagagement  between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac, 

March  15— Birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

March  16— Birthday  of  James  Madison. 

April  2--Birthday  of  Thomas  Jeiferson. 

April  3— Birthday  of  Washing-ton  Irving. 

April  9— Surrender  at  Appomattox. 

April  12 -Birthday  of  Henry  Clay. 

April  15— Death  of  Lincoln.     •  Flags  at  half-m;vat,) 

April  19 -Battle  of  Lexington. 

April  27— Birthday  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse  and  U.  S,  Grant. 

April  30— First  inauguration  of  Washington, 

May  A — Birthday  of  Horace  Mann. 

May  25  -  Birthday  of  Emerson. 
.    May  30— Memorial  Day.     (Flags  at  half-mant) 

In  case  of  the  death  of  a  pupil,  «the  flag  of  the  building^  shall  be 
placed  at  half-mast,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  school  officer  or 
teacher,  the  flags  on  all  of  the  school  buildiug.s  should  be  so  placed, 
and  in  each  case  should  remain  until  after  the  funeral. 

Saluting  the  flag  and  appropriate  exercises  for  each  day  are 
suggested. 

QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Science  of  Education.— 1.  Compare  and  contrast  the  purpOi.es  to 
be  attained  in  the  teaching  of  English  languag^e.  En*,^lish  jrrammar 
and  English  composition,  especially  emphasising  such  purposes  a^  are 
peculiar  to  each  subject. 

2.  In  selecting  material  for  supplementary  reading,  would  3'0ii  give 
a  preference  to  that  which  is  chiefly  valuable  for  practical  infoniiati'Jii^ 
or  that  which  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  development  t>f  ideals  of  moral 
culture?     Support  your  choice  with  reasons. 

3.  What  is  the  kind  of  culture  that  an  elementary  course  of  geography 
should  be  expected  to  give  to  pupils? 

4.  What  are  the  true  reasons  for  insisting  on  accuracy  and  rapidity 
in  the  abstract  processes  in  arithmetic? 

5.  What  differences  of  method  are  two  teat' hers  likely  to  exhibit  in 
securing  order,  if  one  views  order  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  the  other 
views  it  as  a  means  to  other  ends? 

U.  S.  History.— 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  x\fricaii 
slavery  into  the  English  colonies  of  America.  To  how  many  oi  tiit 
thirteen  American  colonies  did  it  finally  extend? 

2.     Give  an  account  of  Braddock's  defeat.  * 
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3.  State  the  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

4.  When. was  the  "Era  of  Good  Feelinif?"     Why  was  it  so  called? 

5.  For  what  was  each  of  the  following  noted:  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Robert  Morris,  Commodore  Perry,  Captain  Eads? 

6.  Give  the  history  of  the  Alabama,  covering  its  ownership,  how 
obtained,  for  what  used,  and  w;hat  became  of  it. 

7.  Name  the  last  six  States  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  tell  within 
whose  administration  they  became  States?  Of  how  many  does  the 
United  States  now  consist?  In  what  State  can  women  vote  and  hold 
office  the  same  as  men? 

Reading.  — "He  that  can  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  the  great,  and  on  no 
occasion  disgust  them  by  familiarity,  or  disgrace  himself  by  servility, 
proves  that  he  is  as  perfect  a  gentleman  by  nature,  as  his  companions 
are  by  rank." — Colton  Lacon. 

1.  Who  are  the  "great"  here  referred  to?  10 

2.  From  the  tenor  of  the  quotation,  to  what  nation  would  you  suppose 
the  author  to  belong?  10 

3.  What  does  "to  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  the  great"  mean?  10 

4.  How  can  they  be  disgusted  by  familiarity?  10 

5.  How  can  one  disgrace  himself  by  servility?  10 

6.  What  is  meant  here  by  "servility?"  10 

7.  What  is  meant  by  a  "gentleman  by  nature?"  10 

8.  What,  by  a  "gentleman  by  rank?"  10 

9.  How  do  the  qualifications  mentioned  prove  one  to  be  "a  gentle- 
man by  nature?"  «  10 

10.  Was  it  harder  in  former  times  to  show  one's  self  "a  gentleman 
by  nature"  than  it  is  now?     Why?  5.5 

Physiology.— 1.  Describe  the  ear  and  indicate  the  function  of  each 
part. 

2.  Describe  the  circulatory  system,  and  explain  the  function  of  the 
various  parts.     {Give  a  full  discussion  (/)  or  (-?).) 

Geography. — 1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States.  Draw 
within  this  map  the  State  of  Tennessee,  showing  its  relative  size  and 
position  in  the  United  States. 

2.  When  and  to  what  extent  should  map  drawing  be  employed?  Why? 

3.  Name  the  countries  which  border  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  ocean  currents?  What  have  the 
same  causes  to  do  with*  winds,  if  any? 

5.  How  and  by  whom  is  India  governed?    The  Guianas? 

6.  Bound  Scotland.  Name  its  principal  cities,  and  tell  of  their 
industries. 

7.  How  do  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  compare  with  those  of 
Colorado? 

8.  Name  and  locate  the  three  most  important  cities  in  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  explain  their  importance. 

9.  Ivocate  I/ittle  Rock,  Galena,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Moscow. 

10.  Describe  the  drainage  systems  of  South  America. 
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Bngllsh   Grammar. — 1.     Define  the   adverbial  modifier, 
ever  so  used?     If  it  is,  g"ive  an  example. 
2  and  3.     Analyze: 

Over  the  wooded  northern  ridg-e. 

Between  its  houses  brown. 
To  the  dark  tunnel  of  the  bridge, 
The  stream  comes  strag^g-ling-  down. 

4.  Give  the  uses  and  ideas  expressed  by  these  italicized  words: 

(a)     The  ship  freighted  w^ith  human  souls  sailed  out  of  the  harbor. 
<b)     The  ship  sailed  out  freighted  with  human  souls. 

5.  Give  the  construction  of  the  infinitives  in  the  following-: 

(a)  To  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  is  to  outrage  humanity. 

(b)  The  villain  attempted  to  escape. 

(c)  They  were  to  be  present  to-day. 

(d)  We  desire  to  see  you  go. 

6.  Give  the  construction  of  the  subordinate  clauses  in  the  foUowing^: 

(a)  Wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies;  and  the  things  thou  canst 
desire  are  not  lo  be  compared  unto  her. 

(b)  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 

7.  How  do  you  distinguish  the  direct  from  the  indirect  object?  Give 
an  example  of  each. 

8.  Correct,  if  necessary,  giving  reasons: 

(a)  I  expected  to  have  gone  yesterday. 

(b)  That  custom  has  formerly  been  quite  popular. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  in  w^hich  a  participle  from  the  verb  sing-  has 
both  the  verb  and  the  adjective  nature.  What  in  the  sentence  indicates 
that  it  has  these  natures? 

•    10.     Which  do  yt)u  regard  as  more  valuable  for  a  g-rammar  class,  pars- 
ing or  analyzing?     Why? 

JuiJUS  C/KS.\R. — 1.  Why  is  it  so  important,  in  Cassius's  view,  to  have 
Brutus  a  member  of  the  conspiracy. 

2.  In  the  opening  scene  of  act  II,  Brutus,  out  in  the  orchard,  before 
daylight,  gives  his  reasons  in  a  soliloquy  for  deciding  to  assassinate 
Caesar.    "It  mu.st  be  by  his  death,"  etc. 

(a)  What  reasons  does  he  give? 

(b)  Are  the  reasons  given  sufficient?     Show  why? 

(c)  What  do  you  think  of  Brutus  as  a  thinker,  judged  by  this 
reasoning? 

3.  Brutus — (After  reading  the  letters  thrown  in  at  his  windows): 

'*0  Rome!     I  make  the  promise 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receivest 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus." 
What  isBrutus's  state  of  mind  as  to  membership  in  the  conspiracy  as 
shown  by  this  utterance? 

4.  What  reason  does  Brutus  give  for  not  wishing  Cicero  to  be  one  of 
the  conspirators? 
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5.  Whom  else  does  Cassius  wish  to  assassinate,  and  what  reasons 
does  he  g"ive? 

Arithmetic— 1.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  value  of  a  fraction  of 
multiplying-  its  denominator?  Why  is  this  true?  How  would  you  make 
it  plain  to  a  class  beg"inning"  fractions? 

2.    4of3xS    S 
I    I 

Write  this  problem  so  as  to  indicate  all  the  operations  by  the  multi- 
plication sig-n,  not  changing-  the  size  of  the  simple  fractions  except  by 
inverting. 

3  A  makes  a  note  June  S,  1875,  for  $351.00  due  in  2  years,  interest  at 
6%  from  date.  December  S,  1875,  he  pays  $10.00,  and  June  6,  1876,  he 
pays-  $20.00.     What  does  he  owe  June  5,  1877? 

4.  A  man  sold  a  piece  of  land  200  feet  long  by  160  feet  wide  at  $75.00 
per  acre.     How  much  did  he  receive? 

5.  Divide  .005  by  50. 

6.  What  will  it  cost  to  dig  a  ditch  100  yards  long,  3  feet  deep,  4  feet 
wide  at  bottom  and  7  feet  wide  at  top,  at  8  cents  per  cubic  yard? 

7.  10%  of  the  contents  of  a  hogshead  leaked  out.  After  replacing  5 
g^allons,  it  was  found  that  the  barrel  then  contained  95%  of  the  original 
amount.     What  was  the  original  amount? 

8.  If  J  yard  of  silk  cost  $|  J,  what  will  J  of  a  yard  cost?  Write  an 
analysis. 

9.  When  would  you  begin,  and  to  what  extent  would  use  the  text- 
book with  an  arithmetic  class? 

10.  What  per  cent,  of  8  is  J  ?     What  per  cent,  of  i  is  J  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Science  of  Education.— 1.  The  chief  purpose  in  teaching  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  that  the  pupil  may  have  opened  to  him  the  chief  source 
of 'knowledg-e  that  he  may  have  a  means  of  communication  with  man- 
kind in  general.  The  chief  purpose  in  teaching  English  grammar  is 
to  set  forth  the  laws  and  relations  governing  a  correct  English  sentence; 
another  purpose  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  formation  and  classifi- 
cation of  words.  The  chief  purpose  in  teaching  Eng-lish  composition  is 
to  give  the  pupil  power  to  express  himself  clearly  and  forcibly  in  g-ood 
English;  another  purpose  is  to  give  him  power  of  embellishing  and  en- 
riching his  lang-uage  with  choice  words  and  figures  of  speech,  and  with 
a  forceful  arrangement  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses;  another  purpose 
is  to  g-ive  him  power  in  properly  interpreting^  the  English  language. 

2.  The  teacher  should  select  some  of  each  kind  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
which  would  give  more  interest.  If  the  selections  were  wholly  of  a  moral 
nature  they  would  soon  pall  on  the  senses,  and  the  desired  effect  would 
not  be  gained;  if  they  were  wholly  practical,  a  great  opportunity  would 
be  thrown  away  of  instilling  proper  views  of  right  and  wrong  in  human 
action. 
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3.  A  wonderful  development  of  the  iniag-ination,  broader  views  of 
life  and  nature,  and  a  richer  vocabulary. 

4.  To  beget  a  habit  of  accuracy  and  rapidity,  not  only  in  abstract 
mathematical  calculations,  but  in  various  fields  of  thouj^bt,  in  g-eneral 
and  to  make  the  action  of  the  mind  reliable  and  promptly  obedient. 

5.  The  teacher  who  views  order  as  end  in  itself  is  apt  to  use  short- 
lived devices,  wrong*  incentives  and  arbitrary  rules  for  securing-  it.  Hi* 
management  will  partake  of  the  formal  and  militari'  methods,  and  will 
be  accompanied  by  an  unnaturalness  and  a  stiffness  under  the  repressitm 
that  will  prove  hurtful,  if  not  fatal,  to  healthful  and  R-enuine  liro^re^ 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  teacher  who  views  order  as  a  means  to 
an  end  will  instill  into  his  pupils  the  necessity  of  quietness  in  order  that 
effectual  work  may  be  done  by  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  lesstms: 
he  will  arrange  all  of  the  surroundings  and  direct  all  of  the  work  io 
ways  that  will  be  favorable  to  quietness  and  order.  His  chief  support 
will  be  his  own  example;  he  will  be  quiet  and  orderly  himself— in  voice, 
in  action  and  in  work. 

U.  S.  History.— 1.  In  1619,  a  Dutch  ship  brought  the  first  caryo  of 
negro  slaves  to  the  Virginia  colony.  In  the  course  of  time  a  few  were  tt> 
be  found  scattered  over  the  northern  colonies  but  the  institution  tinalK 
extended  to  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South  Car- 
olina  and  Georgia.     (See  text-book,  paragraph  54.) 

2.  (See  paragraph  141.) 

3.  The  general  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  the  ri^^^ht  of  ar- 
bitrary government  claimed  bj'  England  and  denied  hv  the  colcmies. 
(See  paragraphs  154  to  159.) 

4.  "The  period  from  1817  to  1823  is  so-called.  The  Federal  party  wa^ 
all  but  dead;  the  administration  had  done  its  best  to  conciliate  the 
minority,  and  the  latter  was  so  well  satisfied  that  the  name  Feder-j.1- 
Republican  was  adopted  by  them  to  show  their  sympathy  wi;h  the  TJarty 
in  power."     (See  paragraph  237.) 

5.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  noted  for  his  services  to  the  g-overnment 
in  a  financial  way  while  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  (See  jmg^e* 
189,  193,  207.)  Robert  Morris  was  noted  for  his  sendees  to  *>ur  country 
in  a  financial  way  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  (See  page  170.)  Dl- 
iver  H.  Perry  was  noted  for  his  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  known  as  Perry's 
Victory.  (See  pages  214,  271.)  Capt.  Eads  was  noted  for  his  work  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,     (See  page  341.) 

6.  The  Alabama  was  built  in  England,  ostensibly  as  a  merchant 
vessel,  yet  many  features  of  her  structure  showed  that  she  was  intended 
for  war  purposes.  Although  suspected  by  the  customs-house  officiali*i 
for  some  reason  she  was  not  seized,  and  Captain  Semnies.  who  had  taken 
command  of  her,  duped  them  and  got  his  vessel  safely  out  of  English 
waters.  The  presence  of  Confederate  officers  at  the  time  of  her  com- 
pletion, the  unmistakable  features  of  her  structure,  her  hasty  and  uncere- 
monious departure,  and  other  positive  evidences  showed  beyond  a  doubt 
that  she  was  a  war  vessel  built  for  the  Confederates.     In  her  career  she 
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captured  sixty-four  merchant  vessels;  but  at  last  she  was  sunk  in  her 
duel  with  the  Kearsarg-e.  In  the  settlement  of  the  "Alabama  claims'* 
she  proved  a  rather  costly  affair  to  Bng-land.  (See  parag-arphs  326  and 
347.) 

7.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming",  Idaho  and 
Washing-ton,  admitted  during  Harrison's  administration.  There  are 
now  forty-four  states.  In  Wyoming  and  Colorado  women  are  allowed 
full  rights  of  suffrage. 

Reading. — 1.  Those  who  by  their  nobleness  of  character  and  superior 
ability  have  won  the  love  and  admiration  of  their  fellow-being-s. 

2.  The  quotation  is  very  much  like  many  of  Channing's,  and  of  two 
or  three  other  American  writers;  it  is  also  quite  similar  to  types  of  ex- 
pression that  are  found  in  the  writing's  of  Burke  and  Macaulay.  Judg- 
ing from  "The  tenor  of  the  quotation"  one  would  err  should  he  imagine 
that  he  could  perceive  distinct  characteristic  of  style,  etc.,  of  a  certain 
nationality.  The  day  is  about  past  when  much  of  that  can  be  done,  if 
pure  and  strong  Knglish  is  used. 

2.  It  means  to  possess  their  confidence  and  regard  to  the  extent  that 
they  will  treat  us  as  their  friends  and  companions. 

4.  By  forcing  our  presence  on  them  too  frequently,  by  certain  actions 
and  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  conversation  with  them. 

5.  In  showing  our  regard,  we  can  so  overdo  our  expressions  of  admira- 
tion, both  by  word  and  action,  that  we  can  lower  ourselves  below  the 
natural  instinctive  standard  of  dignity  as  human  beings. 

6.  A  fawning,  slavish  kind  of  action  toward  those  who  are  beyond 
us  in  certain  possessions,  as  though  all  men  were  not  created  free  and 

equal. 

7  One  who,  though  his  acquired  culture  and  worldly  possessions  afe 
limited,  yet  whose  natural  promptings  always  lead  him  the  doing  of 
that  which  is  polite  and  gentlemanly;  and  who  possesses  gentleness  of 
action  and  disposition,  kindness  of  heart,  instinctive  modesty  and  a  due 
regard  for  personal  cleanliness. 

8.  One  whose  acquired  culture  or  worldly  possessions,  or  both,  are 
extensive  and  through  the  influence  of  which  he  moves  among  those 
whom  the  world  by  common  consent  ranks  as  belonging  to  the  higher 
grades  of  society. 

9.  Because  such  qualities  are  usually  regarded  as  those  of  a  natural 
g^entleman,  since  they  are  admired  and  enjoyed  by  all,  and  possess  a 
mag-netic  influence  that  all  feel  in  their  presence. 

10.  Yes,  because  class  distinctions  were  much  more  closely  drawn 
then  than  now.  The  idea  that  all  men  were  created  free  and  equal  had 
not  taken  possession  of  the  human  heart.  Man  in  general  had  not 
realized  his  inalienable  rights,  nor  the  splendor  and  the  magnitude  of 
his  powers.  But  a  turning  point  arrived;  freedom  from  base  and  unjust 
enthrallment  became  the  realization  hoped  for,  and  toward  which  man 
directed  his  highest  energies;  and,  in  our  era,  one  of  nature's  noblemen 
is  deemed  greater  than  a  crowned  king. 

Geography.— 2.     In  all    the    grades    where    geography    is    taught, 
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because  in  no  other  way  can  some  impcjrtant  ^neral  idea^*  of   hicatm 
and  distance  be  acquired  so  well. 

4.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  inequalities  of  tem- 
perature between  the  equatorial  and  the  polar  rei;-ions,  are  the  chief 
causes  of  currents,  both  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  air.  '*The  subject  of 
ocean  currents  is  so  intimately  related  to  that  of  the  g-reat  currents  of 
the  air,  that  any  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  one  must  apply 
at  least  partiallj-  to  the  other  also,"     (Appleton's  Phys.  Geog-.) 

5.  India  is  g-overned  by  the  Eng-lish  Government.  Queen  Victoria 
is  styled  **Empress  of  India.'*  In  reg"ard  to  Guiana,  Great  Britian,  HtA- 
land  and  France  each  g-overn  a  part.     (See  Complete  Geog".) 

6.  The  principal  cities  are  Glasg-ow  and  Edinburg-h.  The  chief 
industries  of  Glasj«^ow  are  ship-building",  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  sugar-refining-  and  iron  manufactures.  The  chief 
industries  of  Edinburg  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  g-oods. 
book-making  and  glass  manufactures.  There  are  also  many  brewerie> 
of  ale. 

7.  The  mountains  of  Colorado  differ  from  those  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  irreg-ularity  of  their  arrangement  and  formation,  and  in  the  amount 
of  hig-h  table-land;  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  rang-e  somewhat 
reg-ularly  in  parallel  ridg-es,  therebj-^  forming-  many  beautiful  valleys, 

8.  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  is  noted  for  its  surroundinjr 
walls,  mag-nificent  g-ates,  and  heathen  temples.  Shang-hai,  the  chief 
port,  has  three-fourths  of  the  foreign  commerce.  Canton  comes  second 
in  amount  of  foreig-n  trade.     Nankin  is  the  chief  seat  of  learning-. 

10.  The  drainag-e  of  South  America  is  effected  through  the  ag-ency 
of  three  vast  river  systems,  well  known  to  all. 

English  Grammar.  -1.  According  to  the  views  of  some  authors  the 
"adverbial  object"  is  reg-arded  as  an  example  of  a  noun  used  as  an 
adverbial  modifier;  as.  The  horse  ran  a  fnile — The  boy  went  fioin^'. 

2.  This  is  a  simple  sentence  of  which  "street  comes"  is  the  unqual- 
ified assertion;  "strag-g-ling"  is  a  present  participle  used  as  a  predicate 
adjective,  and  is  modified  by  the  adverb  "down."  The  1st,  2nd  and  3rri 
lines  are  each  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  "homes." 

4.  In  both  (a),  and  (b),  "freig-hted"  is  used  as  an  adjective;  in  (a),  the 
idea  is  assumed;    in  (b),  it  is  asserted. 

5.  In  (a),  "to  g-o"  is  used  substantively  as  the  subject  of  "is;"  and  **t«> 
outrag-e"  is  used  substantively  as  a  predicate  nominative  after  "is."  In 
(b),  "to  escape"  is  used  as  the  direct  object  of  "attempted."  In  (c),  "to 
be"  is  used  as  a  predicate  adjective.  In  (d),  "to  see"  is  used  as  the 
direct  object  of  desire;"  and  "(to)  go,"  is  used  both  as  an  adjective 
modifying  "you,"  and  as  a  substantive,  the  attributive  object  of  "see." 

6.  In  (a),  "(that)  thou  canst  desire"  is  a  relative  clause,  modifying 
the  antecedent  "things."  In  (b),  "who  never  to  himself  hath  said"  is  a 
relative  clause  modifying  "man;"  and,  "This  is  my  own,  my  native 
land"  is  used  substantively  as  the  direct  object  of  "said." 

7.  The  indirect  object' is  generally  the  object  of  to  or  for  understood; 
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as,  *'I  told  him  a  story,"  that  is  /<?  him;  and  I  played  the  boy  a  tune/* 
that  is  /or  the  boy.  The  direct  object  is  that  substantive  on  which  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb  terminates;  as  '*story"  and  **tune"  in  the 
two  forcg-oing-  examples. 

8.  Corrected,  (a)  becomes,  I  expected  to  g-o  yesterday.  When  the 
infinitive  refers  to  a  time  coincident  with,  or  after,  that  of  the  principal 
verb,  the  simple  present  form  should  be  used.  In  (b)  the  adverb, 
**form€rly^^  is  not  entirely  consistent  in  time  with  the  verb  *7/a5  been.^" 
Say,  usualty,  or  else  omit  the  adverb. 

9.  The  class,  having-  sung  the  chorus,  left  the  room;  '*having  sung,'' 
in  its  adjective  use,  modifies  **clas8;"  and,  in  its  yerbal  use,  governs 
**chorus." 

10.  Analyzing  is  more  valuable  than  parsing  because  the  ideas  to  be 
worked  out  in  analyzing  a  sentence  are  more  valuable  than  those  g-ained 
in  parsing-  the  individual  words.  The  elements  handled  in  analysis  are 
larg-e  enough  to  express  thought  relations. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Multiplying  the  denominator  lessens  the  value  of 
the  fraction.  This  is  true  because  the  size  of  the  parts  is  lessened.  It 
can  be  made  plain  to  a  class  by  illustrating  it  objectively  with  an  apple 
or  an  orange. 

2.  (Through  some  fault  of  the  press-work,  it  is  not  clear  what  is 
meant  by  parts  of  this  problem.) 

3.  Ans.  $362.58.  The  first  payment  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  inter- 
est accrued.  Int.  to  the  second  payment  (1  yr.  Id. '  is  $21.1185.  Adding- 
this  and  subtracting  $30  (20-|-10),  we  have  $342.1185.  The  next  time  is 
1  yr.  less  1  day;  the  interest  is  $20-47;  adding,  we  get  $362.58-f.  4.  Ans. 
S55.09-f .     5.     Ans.  .0001.     6.     Ans.  $14J.     7.     Ans.   100  g-allons. 

8.  If  I  of  a  yd.  cost  %\\, 

J  -         "     }of$i},or$A, 

and  i  **         *'     Stimes  $A=i$iJ; 

then  i  **        **     J  of  $i}=$A, 

and  I  '*         "     5  times  $jV=:$i3=:$J. 

9.  Begin  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  Third  Reader,  and  let  its  use  be 
uninterrupted,  except  for  supplementary  lessons  in  practical  problems, 
oral  and  written,  in  which  the  text-book  is  apt  to  be  deficient. 

10.  Ans.     40  per  cent.;   250  per  cent. 


ANSWERS  TO  LITERATURE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Cassius  desires  to  have  Brutus  a  member  of  the  conspiracy  to  g-ive 
dig-nity  and  a  tone  of  moral  elevation  to  it.  Cassius  knew  that  Brutus, 
and  he  alone,  could  bring  to  the  conspiracy  the  elements  that  would 
do  much  to  justify  it  in  the  sight  of  men;  for,  notwithstanding-  the  irony 
of  Antony,  Brutus  was  an  honorable  man,  and  was  so  accounted  by  all" 
who  knew  him.  The  standing  of  Brutus  is  well  expressed  by  the  excla 
station  of  Cinna: 

**C7  Cassius  f  if  you  could  but  win 
The  noble  Brutus  to  our  party,'''' 
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Also,  Casca  very  aptly  expresses  what  Caaaius  ktiowts,  but  kn«ws  br. 

ter  than  to  tell: 

'*0,  he  si/s  high  in  all  i he  people'* s  hearis^ 
And  I  hat  which  would  appear  offence  in  us. 
His  countenance ^  tike  richest  alche>ny\ 
Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  ivorthinesK.^" 
2*     (a)     Brutus  decides  that  the  >jeneral  g-ood  demands  Caesar's  de^th, 
not  because  of  any  wrong"  he  has  known  Csesar  to  coiumit,  but  becauif 
Cgesar  when  crowned  fnight  chang-e   his  nature  for  the  worse,      Brtttu* 
soli  toq  Lilies: 

^^For  my  part  ^ 
I  know  of  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him^ 
But /or  the  general.    He  would  be  crowned: 
How  that  might  change  his  nature; 

There^s  the  guestion,*^ 

*^And  since  the  quarrel 
Witt  dear  no  color/or  the  thing  he  is. 
Fashion  it  thus:  that  what  he  is^  augmented^ 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities; 
And  there/ore  think  him  as  a  serpent^s  cgg^ 
Which  hatched,  would ^  as  his  kind,  grow  mischtevofis 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell.'' ^ 
(ti)     Yea,  these  reason  a  are  quite  sufficient — for  Brutus.     He   accept-* 
them  and  acts  upon  them.     But  such  a  straining' of  philosophy  to  make 
a  case  against  men  would  have  condemned  even  the  noble  Brutus  hiai- 
self*     The  best  m*^n  of  every  age  would  fall  by  it;  indeed,   it  would  let 
no  mortal  escape, 

(c)  In  this  soliloquy  Brutus  shows  himself  to  be  mentally  oiie-«yed. 
He  is  so  dominated  by  his  one  idea  of  public  justice,  that  he  is  bland  to 
all  other  thoug-hts  and  with  this  pitiful  who w  of  reason  decidevS  upon  the 
g^rossest  personal  injustice. 

3.  He  here  pledg-es  himself  to  strike  a  blow  for  Roman  liberty^  that 
is,  to  strike  down  Ca^sar.  His  mind  here  takes  the  final  step;  he  is  now 
in  spirit  thoroughly  a  ni ember  of  the  conspiracy, 

4.  Brutus  states  ver^'  clearly  his  reason  for  not  wishing'  to  invite  Cic 
ero  into  the  conspiracy; 

*'  O,  name  hint  not!     Let  us  not  break  with  him: 
For  he  will  never  follow  anything 
That  other  tnen  begin/* 

5.  Cassius  desires  that  Mark  Anton 3^  shall  also  be  killed- 
Cassius,—  I  think  it  is  not  meet, 

Mark  Antony*  so  well-beloved  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Orsar;  we  shall  find  in  him 
A  shrewd  contriver:  and^  you  know,  his  means. 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
As  to  annoy  us  alt:  which  to  prevent, 
Let  Antony  and  Cfrsar  fall  together. 
Central  Normal  College.  Jonathan  Rt&dok- 
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PROBLEMS 


(Send  all  problems  and  solutions  to  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  Connersville, 
Ind.     Be  prompt, } 

37.  Three  poles,  28,  30  and  32  ft.  long^  are  stood  on  the  corners  of  a 
triang-le,  each  side  of  which  is  24  ft.,  and  the  upper  ends  are  brought 
tog-ether.  How  high  above  the  ground  do  they  meet?  (C.  A.  Maxwell, 
Worthingrton,  Ind.) 

38.  A  crew  can  row  a  certain  distance  up  stream  in  8f  minutes,  and 
if  there  were  no  current  they  could  row  it  in  7  minutes  less  than  it  takes 
them  to  dri/i  down  the  stream.  How  long  would  it  take  them  to  row 
down  the  current? 

39.  The  bisectors  of  the  two  base  angles  of  a  triangle,  produced  to 
the  opposite  sides,  are  equal.  Prove  that  the  triangle  is  isosceles  by  a 
direct  geometrical  demonstration. 

40.  Required,  the  leng^th  of  a  direct  line  cutting  off  a  segment  of  20 
acres  from  a  circular  farm  containing  125  acres.  (From  Ind.  Schooi, 
JouRNAi,,  July,  1857.) 

41.  A  board  is  9  inches  by  16  inches.  Cut  it  into  two  pieces  only,  so 
that  when  properly  placed  together,  they  will  form  a  square  12  in. 
by  12  in, 

42.  A  man  has  $5000  stock  In  the  3  per  cent^.,  which  he  invests  in 
the  ^yi  per  cents,  at  87^ ,  thus  increasing  his  income  by  $5;  what  is  the 
price  of  the  3  per  cents.? 

43.  From  half  the  sum  of  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  subtract  each 
side  severally,  multiply  together  the  half  sum  and  the  three  remainders, 
extract  the  square  root  of  the  product,  and  the  result  is  the  area  of  the 
triangle.  Required,  a  geometrical  demonstration.  (P.  B.  Hays,  Bran- 
denburg, Ky.) 

44.  B  owes  C  $1324;  C  offers  to  allow  4%  for  ready  money.  If  B  pays 
$960  immediately,  how  much  does  he  still  owe?     (By  request.) 


A  request  comes  from  Attica,  to  solve  the  6th,  page  251,  in  the  Indiana 
Complete  Arithmetic.  The  writer  sends  his  solution  which  is  not  quite 
correct.  He  uses  days  of  grace  for  the  third  item  on  the  cl^edit  side;  this 
should  not  be  done.  I^t  him  make  this  correction  and  he  will  get  the 
exact  answer. 


MISCELLANY. 


Wanted — A  few  more  copies  of  the  March,  June,  September  and 
October  Journal  for  1894.  These  are  wanted  by  persons  who  desire 
to  complete  their  files.  Any  one  sending  us  these  copies,  or  any  one  of 
them,  in  good  condition,  will  have  the  time  of  his  subscription  extended 
one  month  for  each  copy.     Send  promptly  if  at  all. 

Thb  Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  O.,  opened  its  fortieth  year  with 
a  large  attendance  from  over  twenty  states  of  the  Union.  It  enjoys  a 
phenomenal  prosperity  in  spite  of  the  hard  times. 
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TOWN  and  city    school    SUPERINTENDENTS^    MEETING. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  town  and  city  school  &uperinteiideiiU 
of  Indiana  was  the  largest  and  most  interesting  session  in  the  hiitorr 
of  that  body.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Century  Club  Rooms  at  the 
Denison  Hotel,   Indianapolis,  Novemt>er  8th,  9th  and  lOlh. 

A  very  extensive  list  of  topics  had  previously  been  suggested  by  var- 
ious superintendents,  out  of  which  those  which  seemed  of  greatest  im- 
portance were  selected  and  considered  by  the  association.  The  report 
of  the  committee  which  had  been  chosen  at  the  previous  annnal  meet- 
ing revealed  some  interesting  facts,  but  as  these  reports  are  to  have 
fuller  mention  in  future  numbers  of  the  Journal,  they  will  not  be 
commented  on  here.  Supt.  Ogg  read  that  part  of  the  report  concern- 
ing "Systems  of  Promotion,"  Superintendent  Ayres  that  part  con- 
cerning "School  Examinations,'*  and  Superintendent  Carr  that  part 
concerning  "Hindrances  to  the  Highest  Efficiency  of  town  and  city 
schools." 

The  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten"  was  discussed,  as  it  ha& 
been  at  almost  every  educational  meeting  since  its  issue,  and  Superin- 
tendent Hamilton  of  Huntington  led  in  the  discussion  of  the  high 
school  course  suggested  by  this  report.  It  was  held  that  the  committee 
pre-supposed  too  much  and  called  for  too  much  work.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  association  that  the  colleges  ought  to  cease  dictating 
the  high  school  requirements  and  take  the  high  school  graduaets 
where  our  high  schools  leave  them.  The  opinion  was  further  expressed 
that  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  including  the  work  of  the  high 
schools,  should  be  planned  without  any  refennce  to  college  entrance. 
The  prevailing  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  the  report  should  be 
carefully  studied  for  the  sake  of  its  valuable  suggestions. 

"How  far  should  correlation  of  studies  be  carried  in  the  public 
schools*'  and  "Effective  means  of  securing  the  correlation  of  each  day's 
routine"  were  topics  of  very  great  interest.  Superintendent  Burris 
who  has  prepared  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  correlation  of  the  work 
of  the  public  sch  ^ols  led  the  discussion  He  distributed  blank  pages 
from  books  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  thi  correlation  of  each  day's  routine.  The  subjects  are  so 
arranged  that  content  appears  as  content,  and  form  as  form.  A  sharp 
line  of  distinction  is  drawn  between  acquisition  and  expression. 

The  day's  acquisition  having  been  determined,  the  work  of  expression 
is  to  consist  in  expressing  the  acquired  ideas  in  as  many  ways  as  possi- 
ble and  as  well  as  possible,  following  this  work  of  expression  by  th«. 
necessary  drill  for  complete  mastery.  The  work  of  acquisition  con- 
sists of  the  historical  and  natural  science  studies;  the  work  of  express- 
ion of  the  formal  studies.  It  is  intended  that  there  shall  t>e  numeroas, 
intentional  points  of  contact  between  all  the  studies  of  the  course,  the 
work  being  so  related  in  its  parts  that  the  whole  shall  be  organic. 

Following  this  discussion  Superintendent  Ayres  offered  the  following 
resolution: 
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Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  report 
in  reference  to  a  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools,  said  report  to 
indicate  the  principles  which  should  under ly  such  a  course  of  study 
and  to  contain  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools  as  deter- 
mined by  said  principles.  This  report  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  association  before  the  next  meeting-  and  the  discussion 
of  the  report  to  be  had  at  that  time. 

The  following  superintendents  were  appointed  on  the  committee:  R. 
A.  Ogg",  Greencastle;  W.  R.  Snyder,  Muncie;  W.  H.  Sims,  Goshen;  W. 
■C.  Belman,  Hammond;  W.  P.  Burris,  Bluffton. 

The  subject  of  "School  Legislation*'  was  discussed  with  more  caution 
than  usual.  The  association  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  free  text-books 
and  greater  state  aid  to  our  state  educational  institutions.  The  other 
subjects  discussed  by  the  association  were  "How  can  the  superintend- 
ent make  his  visits  most  beneficial  to  teachers  and  pupils''  and  "De- 
partmental teaching  in  the  gr'ades,"  and  "Unification  of  the  old  and 
new  education." 

David  K.  Goss,  Justin  N.  Study  and  R.  I.  Hamilton  were  appointed 
on  the  legislative  committee. 

The  officers  for  the  following  year  are  as  follows;  Edward  Ayres, 
Pres.,  W.  H.  Hershman,  Vice  Pres.,  W.  P.  Burris,  Sec,  H.  G.  Woody, 
Treas. 

Executive  Committee:  B.  F.  Moore,  R.  I.  Hamilton,  J.  F.  Knight,  D. 
K  Goss,  W.  C.  Belman,  J.  N.  Study,  W.  A.  Hester. 

There  were  sixty  four  superintendents  enrolled  and  many  others 
present  who  did  not  enroll.  President  Parsons  of  the  State  Normal, 
r>r.  George  P.  Brown  of  the  Public  School  Journal  and  the  Journai, 
were  present  and  took  part  in  the  discussions. 


TO   THOSE   INTERESTED  IN   THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGUSH. 


During  the  last  session  of  the  summer  school  of  Indiana  University 
a  number  of  teachers  of  English  met  together  and  agreed  that  it  would 
'be  for  the  best  interest  of  English  work  in  the  state  if  a  state  associa- 
,-tion  of  English  teachers  could  be  formed.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  superintendents, 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  a  meeting  at  which  might  be  discussed 
the  advisability  of  a  permanent  organization. 

The  objects  of  the  proposed  association  are  to  secure  to  co-workers  in 
the  .field  of  English  the  advantages  that  come  from  united  effort,  to 
t>ring  schools  and  colleges  into  closer  relationship,  and  to  promote  the 
g-eneral  study  of  English  language  and  literature. 

The  committee  cordially  invites  to  the  meetings  of  the  proposed  asso- 
ciation any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  questions  that  will  be  dis- 
<;us6ed. 

CommiTTBB:— Martin  W.  Sampson,  Indiana  University,  chairman; 
Emma  Mont  MacRea,  Purdue  University;  Charles  M.  Curry,  State 
lYormal  school;  W.  H.  Elson,  Indianapolis;  W.  H.  Glasscock,  Greenfiel 
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H^.  B.  Bryan,  Indianapolis;   T.  F.  Fitzgibbon,  Elwood;  W.  Lr.  McMillea, 
Indianapolis. 

PROGRAM. 

( IVednesday  Dec,  26,  at  2:00 p.  m,^  Club  Room  of  Denison  House,) 
TvRsr  Sbssion.— Organization.  Address,  "The  English  Qaestion."— 
Prof,  M.  W.  Sampson,  Indiana  University. 

{Thursday,  Dec,  -?/,  at  1:30 p,  m,,  in .^ 

Sbcond  Session.— How  Shall  a  High  School  Teacher  Prepare  Him- 
self to  Teach  Shakespeare — Prof.  Emma  Mont  MacRea,  Purdue 
University.  Discussion  by  Miss  Willa  Hays,  Attica. 
The  High  School  Curriculum  in  English.— Mr.'  W.  Lr.  MoMillen,  In- 
dianapolis High  Schools.  Discussion  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Reamy, 
Columbus,  Mr.  Guido  H.  Stempel,  Indiana  University. 
Literature  in  the  grades. — Supt.  W.  P.  Burris,  Bluff  ton.  Discnssion 
by  Prof.  Charles  M.  Curry,  State  Normal  School,  Miss  Clara 
Van  Nuys,  Elkhart. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 
(Lecture  Room,  Plymouth  Church,  Thursday,  Dec,  27,  2:00  p,  m.) 

1.  "The  Awakening  of  Mathematical  Consciousness." — Mrs.  Adelia 
R.  Hornbrook,  Evansville  High  School. 

2.  "Airithmetic  by  Apperception.**— (1.)  The  Fundamental  and  their 
Relations.— Prof.  W.  B.  Morgan,  Earlham  College.  (2.>  Decimals.— 
Supt.  George  W.  Ellis,  Elkhart  Co.  (3.)  Common  Fractions.— Supt 
J.  F.  Haines,  Noblesville  Schools.  (4.)  Percentage. — O.  L.  Kelso, 
State  Normal.  R.  J.  Ai,EY,  President; 

Amklia  W.  Platter,  Secretary; 
Robert  Spear,  Chr.  Ex  Com. 


CURIOSITIES. 


The  Curiosities  0/ Literature  were  not  exhsLUsted  by  Disraeli.  They 
are  found  on  every  hand.  An  intelligent  Yankee  in  one  of  the  govern- 
ment departments  recently  gave  me  the  following  which  may  serve 
the  purpose  o  f  arousing  the  energies  of  some  of  Indiana's  younger 
curiosity  mongers.    If  so  I  shall  be  pleased  to  know  the  result. 

A  word  there  is  of  plural  number 

A  foe  to  peace  and  human  slumber, 

Now  any  word  you  chance  to  take 

By  adding  5  you  plural  make; 

But  if  you  add  an  5"  to  this, 

How  strange  the  metamorphosis! 

Plural  is  plural  then  no  more, 

And  sweet  what  bitter  was  before. 

Some  dfficulty  exists  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  proper  pronounda- 
tion  of  the  word  Arkansas,  If  any  one  should  fail  to  remember  that 
the  state  legislature  some  years  ago  decided  to  call  it  Arkansaw,  he 
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"^v-ill  be  aided  in  the  matter  if  he  recalls  the  following  stanza  writ- 
ten by  a  lady  for  a  prize  of  $50,  offered  to  any  one  who  would  furnish 
a.  x>i'oduction  containing*  one  or  two  rhymes  with  the  disputed  word. 

The  typical  girl  of  Arkansas 

Can  chaw  more  tobacco  than  her  pa-can-chaw; 

She  can  sling  a  little  ink,  and  take  a  little  drink, 

And  saw  more  wood  than  her  ma-can-saw. 
Washington.  D.  C.«  J.  Fraisk  Richard. 


ACTIONS   OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY  AT  THEIR  NOVEMBER  MEETING. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  Indiana  University  has 
no  tuition  fees  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  and  that  the  scholarships  issued 
by  the  counties  do  not  give  any  special  privileges  to  the  students  hold- 
ing- them.  All  the  fees  are  contingent  fees.  The  election  by  the  Ex- 
fecntive  Committee  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Rhetts  associate  Professor  of 
law  and  Dr.  Frank  Fetter  in  Political  Economy,  was  endorsed  by  the 
Board.  Professor  Horace  A.  Hoffman  was  elected  dean  of  the  arts 
department.  Mr.  John  Newsom  was  elected  Instructor  in  Geology. 
He  will  not  begin  work  until  next  year.  Mr.  Newbom  is  a  graduate  of 
the  class  of  1891  of  Indiana  University.  He  took  his  A.  M.  degree  frcm 
Stanford  University  in  1892.  Dr  H.  W.  Johnston  of  Illinois  College, 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Latin  for  the  year  1895-1896.  Professor 
Johnston,  in  1891  published  a  book  entitled  Cicero's  Orations  and  Let- 
ters-  In  1894  he  revised  the  Caesar  of  Lowe  and  Ewing,  and  a  work  up- 
on Sallust  is  now  in  print.  Illinois  College  has  offered  him  an  increase 
of  $500  and  would  create  the  position  of  vice-president  if  he  would  re- 
main, but  he  prefers  to  accept  the  cffer  to  come  to  Indiana  University. 
He  will  begin  work  here  next  September. 


The  day  is  bright,  and  cool,  and  cheery, 
And  yet  I've  talked  my  audience  weary; 
The  echoes  resound  like  an  empty  hall. 
While  the  ideas  rattle  from  the  plastered  wall. 
And  my  heart  grows  sad  and  weary. 

Be  still,  tired  tongue,  at  this  sad  warning, 
And  give  'em  a  rest  until  nine  in  the  morning; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all. 
You  cannot  knock  the  persimmon  at  all 
With  an  audience  sad  and  weary. 

— An  Institute  Worker, 

Dr.  R.  Hkbbr  Hoi^brook,  vice-president  of  the  Normal  University  of 
Lebanon,  O.,  is  preparing  a  work  on  "The  First  Principles  of  the 
Science  of  Education."  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  his  lectures  at  teachers' 
institutes  throughout  the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
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jASPBRbasan>enrollmentof  250  pupils  with  seven  teachers.  Two  jean 
of  a  high  school  course  are  represented.  The  outlook  is  very  en  ecu  rac- 
ing.    J.  B.  Vernon  is  superintendent. 

RocKVii^i^E. — The  annual  report  of  the  Rockville  schools  gives 
evidence  of  thoughtfulness  in  preparation  as  well  as  in  the  ptaa  of 
work  as  laid  out  by  J.  N.  Spang ler,  BUperintendent. 

'*Phew>sophy  of  Teaching,'*  by  Arnold  Tompkins,  which  is  one  of 
the  Reading  Circle  books  for  current  year  in  ludiana,  has  aUo  been 
adopted  as  one  of  the  books  in  the  Reading  Circles  of  thrift  of  the 
counties  in  Pennsylvania.     It  has  proved  a  great  success 

Dubois  County. — The  Institute  outlines,  with  supplement  for  Dubois^ 
County,  show  the  handiwork  of  Superintendent  George  R,  Wilson. 
But  few  counties  are  so  well  orgaai/.ed  as  this  seems  to  be*  The  plan- 
ning and  outlining  of  the  work,  and  the  suggestions  as  to  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it  are  all  excellent, 

EvANSViLLK. — All  reports  from  this  city  are  favorable.  The  new 
superintendent,  promoted  from  the  ranks,  knew  his  work  at  the  start 
and  is  making  friends  on  all  handa,  While  attempting  no  startling 
innovations  he  is  bringing  up  the  general  standard  and  meets  with  the 
co-operation  of  both  teachers  and  school  officers. 

The  Tri-State  Normal  at  Angola  is  going  to  the  front.  A  recent 
visit  found  a  large  chapel  full  of  fine  looking  young  men  and  women 
who  acted  as  though  they  fully  comprehended  the  purpose  of  such  a 
school  Everybody  who  knows  the  school  speaks  well  of  it  and  c^om* 
mends  its  work.     L.  M.  SnifiF  is  still  at  its  head. 

ScHOOi,  Excursion.— The  Harrodsburg  schools  made  an  excursion  to 
Bloomington  for  a  visit  to  the  State  University,  Oct.  27,  Eighty-one 
persons,  some  of  them  citizens,  took  the  trip.  The  exploration  of  the 
University  building,  a  visit  to  the  county  jail,  and  a  visit  to  the  Meth* 
odist  church  with  its  pipe  organ,  tilled  a  day  iv\\  of  pleasure  and  profit- 
It  was  a  new  experience  to  many- 

The  Southern  Education ai.  Association  will  meet  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  Dec.  26,  27,28.  Former  meetings  have  been  held  in  midsummer, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  try  a  midwinter  meeting.  Extensive  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  make  the  meeting  attractive  and  profitable 
in  every  particular,  and  very  low  rates  have  been  secured  on  the  rail* 
roads.  For  full  particulars  write  to  State  Superintendent.  J.  M. 
Carlisle,  at  Austin,  Texas. 

The  State  University.— Work  on  the  new  building  for  the  State 
University  is  being  pushed  rapidly.  It  is  to  be  completed  by  the  first 
of  January.  It  is  name  in  honor  of  Dr.  Da  niel  KIrkwood,  probably  the 
most  widely  known  of  our  State  University  men.  It  is  a  handsome 
building  of  Indiana  limestone.  It  will  double  the  recitation  room 
capacity  and  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  departments  of  modem  and 
ancient  languages,  philosophy,  physics  and  law.  The  president  *s  office 
will  be  in  this  building.  , 
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PuRDUK  University,  in  ofiPering^  "Special  Elective,  Short  Winter 
Courses  in  the  School  of  Ag^riculture/'  is  doin^:  a  splendid  thing  for  en- 
terprising' farmers.  Every  farmer  who  desires  to  know  the  best  way 
of  doing  things  shonld  either  go  or  "send  a  hand/'  Farmers  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  scientific  farming 
and  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  crowded  to  the  wall,  are  using  the 
necessary  means  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  best  possible  returns  for 
their  lalx>r.Thts  special  teriii  will  begin  January  7.  For  full  informa- 
tion send  to  President  James  H.  Smart,  LaFayette. 

Stbuben  County  held  its  institute  the  second  week  in  November,  its 
usual  time.  This  is  one  of  the  counties  that  always  has  a  *'big  time*' 
during  institute  week.  It  always  emp'oys  first-class  instructors  and  it 
SLlways  provides  for  a  lecture  or  entertainment  of  some  kind  during  the 
five  nights  of  the  week.  Two  of  these  are  .usually  pay  lectures  and 
they  are  well  attended.  This  year  was  not  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Sarah  E.  Tarney-Campbell  and  George  F.  Bass  were  the  princi- 
pal instructors  and  did  superior  work.  R.  V.  Carlin  ha^  been  superin- 
tendent for  many  years  and  knows  how  to  run  an  institute. 

E.  L.  Hbndricks,  county  superintendent  of  Johnson  county,  set 
apart  Oct.  31  as  a  day  for  planting  trees.  He  sent  out  items  for  a 
proper  observance  of  the  day  and  many  teachers  planted  trees  for  beau- 
tifying school  grounds.  Miss  Elinor  Wells,  of  Indianapolis,  has  been 
engaged  by  Supt.  Hendricks  to  meet  all  the  teachers  in  county  insti- 
tutes during  the  winter  and  hold  "Round  Table''  talks  on  primary 
"work.  A  music  teacher  has  also  been  employed  to  meet  the  teachers  at 
county  institutes  and  so  instruction  in  music  is  carried  into  the  separate 
schools.  In  all  respects  the  schools  of  Johnson  county  are  on  a  good, 
/sound  basis. 

Jbffbrsonvii«lb  is  moving  right  along  by  means  of  the  best  methods. 
Superintendent  Stultz,  some  time  ago,  thought  he  would  ask  his  Board 
for  all  that  the  schools  then  needed,  with  his  mind  made  up  not  to 
complain  if  he  only  got  half  of  what  he  asked  for.  The  order  was  as 
follows:  $30  for  arithmetic  apparatus;  $25  for  kindergarten  supplies; 
S125  for  maps  and  charts;  $100  for  literature  for  eighth  grade;  $30  for 
dictionaries.  The  Board,  after  being  satisfied  that  everything  asked 
for  was  needed  and  would  be  used^  ordered  the  whole  bill.  Such  a 
school  board  deserves  special  mention.  Undoubtedly  more  boards 
would  be  ready  to  make  needed  expenditures  if  superintendents  would 
make  clear  the  necessity  for  the  things  asked. 


PERSONAL. 

Edna  Hays  is  high  school  principal  at  Covington. 

W.  F.  Mui^WNix  is  principal  of  the  Attica  high  school. 

Jambs  E.  Fbrris  is  principal  of  the  Pennville  schools. 

S.  G.  HoFF  is  swinging  the  birch  at  Mongo  for  the  third  year. 

W.  H.  FbrTICH  is  still  directing  the  school  affairs  at  Covington. 
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Lu9i«i«A  A.  Msi«HiNCH  is  principal  of  the  Columbia  Oit^  high  i 

A.  T.  Reid  is  greneral  assistaAt  instructor  in  the  Sta.te  Normal  fac- 
ulty. 

N.  G.  Work,  a  state  normalite  of  the  class  of  '93  is  superintcndcat 
of  the  schools  at  Kansas,  111. 

E.  S.  Cl^ARK,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  still  superintezideiit  of  t^ 
schools  at  Hendersoni  Kentucky. 

PRBS.  Parsons  of  the  state  normal  school,  is  so  far  recovered  from 
his  late  illness  that  he  is  doing-  his  full  work. 

J.  Praise  Richard,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  principal  of  '•The 
Modern  Normal  College  in  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 

J.  T.  DOBEi^l.,  formerly  in  Evansville  high  school,  has  l>eeii  priaca- 
pal  of  the  high  school  of  Atchison,  Kansas,  ever  since  he  left    Indiana. 

Qeo.  p.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Public  School  Journal^  recently  mad* 
the  JouRNAi^  office  a  friendly  visit.  He  is  looking  well  and  is  a-j^-ain  abk 
for  his  editorial  duties.     He  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  in  Indiana. 

T.  J.  Sanders,  formerly  superintendent  at  Butler,  and  later  ai 
Warsaw,  but  for  the  last  two  years  President  of  Otterbein  Universitj 
at  Westerville,  O.,  gave  a  lecture  at  the  DeKalb  County  Association. 
held  at  Butler,  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1. 

We  i^Earn  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  F.  D.  Church  ill,  at 
Oakland  City.  Although  in  delicate  health  for  many  years,  tl.c  ead 
came  as  a  shock  to  her  husband  and  many  friends.  We  extend  a  hand 
and  let  the  pressure  tell  the  sympathy  our  lips  fail  to  speak. 

Capt.  Henry  A.  Ford,  formerly  editor  of  the  Northern  Indiatti 
Teacher^  and  well  known  to  many  of  the  teachers  of  this  state  as  an 
institute  worker,  died  recently  at  his  home,  Detroit  Mich.,  of  heart 
failure.  During  the  last  year  he  was  engaged  in  working-  upon  a  his- 
tory of  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

J.  Hanford  Skinner,  whose  article  on  **Useful  Rhymes"  appeared 
in  the  November  Journai*,  died  at  his  home  in  Valparaiso,  September 
25.  The  article  referred  to  was  the  last  he  ever  wrote.  Hanford,  ^ras  a 
brother  to  Hubert  M.  Skinner,  so  well  known  to  the  teachers  of 
this  state,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Hiram  Hadi^ey  formerly  a  leading  teacher  of  this  state,  but  for  sev- 
eral years  past  president  of  the  Agricultural  College  located  at  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  University  located  at 
Albuquerque,N.  M.  Mr.  Hadley  has  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  Indiana, 
who  remember  him  kindly  and  wish  him  success  in  whatever  he  may 
undertake. 

W.  S.  Ei«Lis,  fromerly  superintendent  of  Madison  Co.,  but  for  the 
past  two  years  deputy  in  ihe  office  of  secretary  of  state,-  by  the  whirl- 
ifiT'g"  o^  politics,  will  be  out  of  work  after  the  first  of  the  new  year. 
Mr.  Ellis  was  one  of  Indiana's  growing  school  men,  and  is  too  good  ? 
man  to  be  long  out  of  a  job.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  return  to  hii 
first  line  of  work  and  soon  find  a  good  place. 

The  death  of  ex-President  James  McCosh,  LL.  D.,  at  Princeton,  gl 
Nov.  16  is  a  great  loss  to  the  educational  world.  A  Scotchman  bj 
birth,  he  was  thoroughly  American  in  both  thought  and  sympathy. 
He  takes  high  rank  as  one  of  America's  educators  and  as  college  presi 
dent  is  second  to  none.  For  twentv  years  he  was  Princeton's  presi- 
dent and  only  stepped  out  when  his  age  called  for  freedom  from  care 
He  died  a  t  che  advanced  age  of  83. 


J 
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W.  E.  Hrnry,  formerly  of  the  State  University,  haa  received  a 
second  compHmentary  recogriition  of  his  work  in  Bng-lish  literature  by 
Cbicag^o  University.  He  has  recently  been  put  on  the  staff  of  Univer- 
sity Bztension  lecturers,  and  is  g-iving-  lectures  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

AI7DRKW  L.  Draprr,  ZtL,,  D.,  at  one  time  State  Superintendent  of 
New  York,  and  later  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
w'as  inaugurated  President  of  Illinois  State  University,  Nov.  IS.  The 
marked  success  which  has  followed  President  Draper  in  each  of  ^is 
former  positions  must  surely  wait  upon  him  in  his  new  position.  We 
prophesy  a  bright  future  for  this  already  popular  institution. 

I>.    M.  GSBTiNG,  who  l?as  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  is  so  well  known   to  the  teachers  of  Indiana  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  make  a  statement  of  what  he  has  done  in  the 
educational  field.     He  was  born  in  Ohio,  July  5,  1850.     He  spent  his 
time  on  a  farm  till  1868,  when  his  father  moved  to  Daviess  County,  this 
State.     Having  had  good  school  privileges  in  Ohio,  it  was  no  trouble 
for   bim  to  get  a  license  to  teach  when  he  came  to  Indiana.     After 
teaching-  for  some  time  he  spent  a  year  in  the  Washing-ton  High  School, 
when  the  late  Mrs.  Moffett  was  principal.     Mr.  Geeting  piiys  a  high 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Moffett  in  saying  that  her  work  and  her  influence 
have  been  an   inspiration   to  him  ever  since.     In  1875  he  finished  the 
course  at  Farmer's  College.     He  deeply  regrets  to  this  day  that  circum- 
stances have  been  such  that  he  could  not  complete  a  course  in  a  first- 
class  coUeg^e.     Mr.  Geeting^  has  had  a  varied  experience  that  will  be  of 
value  to  him  in  his  new  work.     From  the  district  schools  he  entered 
the   g-raded  schools  in  Washington.    In   1879  he  was  elected  county 
superintendent,  which  office  he  held  for  four  years.    In  1883  he  went  to 
New  Albany  as  principal  of  a  ward  school.     In  1887  he  became  chief 
clerk  in  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  La  FoUette,  where  he  served 
four  years.     He  then  taug-ht  for  a  time  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school, 
and  is  now  serving  his  second  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Madison 
schools.     Mr.  Geeting-  has  filled  acceptably  every  position  he  has  ever 
filled,  and  everybody  who  knows  him  is  his  friend.    Having-  spent  four 
years  in  the  State  Superintendent's  office  his  new  position  will  not 
bring  unfamiliar  duties.    Judging  the  future  by  the  past  he  will  fill 
the  new  position  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  State  and  add  new 
laurels  to  his  already  honorable  record.     He  will  not  take  his  office  till 
March  15,  1895. 


READ  THIS. 


Few  persons  realize  how  much  they  spend  each  week  for  things  they 

do  not  need,  until  they  have  kept  an  account  of  all  their  disbursements' 

to  a  cent.     It  is  wonderful  how  many  person^  there  are  who  spend 

from  five  to  twenty  cents  a  day,  which  does  not  better  their  condition. 

Fewer  persons,  still,  realize  the  rapidity  with  which  these  small  sums 
ifrow  when  put  out  at  compound  interest.    The  law  of  Indiana  does 
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not  allow  the  loaning:  of  money  for  over  8%,  except  to  tmitding  assocU- 
tions.  Many  building  associations  get  as  high  as  12%  for  tlieir  moneys 
So  the  savings  in  building  associations  are  loaned  out  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest.     This  is  compounded  and  soon  multiplies  itself. 

The  Mechanics^  Mutual  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  show  tkai 
the  saving  of  a  little  more  than  five  cents  a  day,  and  paid  tnonthly, 
— $i,6o — brings  $200  in  six  years.  So  a  saving  0/  twenty-seven  cents 
a  day,  paid  tnonthly,  tuill  bring  you  $1000  in  six  years.  Why  don*t 
you  begin  now— this  month  to  save?  The  Mechanics  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  is  the  Association.  Dues  eighty  cents  a  month. 
Par  value  of  shares,  $100.     Payments  limited  to  six  years. 

Write  for  application  for  shares,  Wii,uam  H.  Dvk,  Secretary,  21 
Lombard  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

This  Association  wants  paid-up  stock,  dividends  on  which  are 
payable  in  cash  every   six  months. 


BOOK    TABLE- 


Thb  Indiana  Farmbr  should  be  taken  and  read  by  every  prog^ress- 
ive  Indiana  farmer.     Price  only  $1  a  vear,  and  it  is  weekly  at  that. 

The  New  Science  Review,  published  by  the  Transatlantic  Publish- 
ing Co.)  of  New  York  City,  is  a  new  quarterly  devoted  to  "modem 
thought  and  discovery.*'  The  first  article  of  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  is  entitled 
*'The  Mystery  of  the  Ice  Age  and  its  Solution,'*  and  is  intensely  inter- 
esting. Every  article  will  be  of  interest  to  the  thoughtful  reader  who 
desires  to  keep  abreast  the  advancing  thought  of  the  age.  Price  $2.0< 
a  year.  , 

LiTTELl^'s  Living  Age  for  1895  bids  fair  to  exceed  all  previous  years 
and  this  is  saying  much.  It  is  weekly  and  gives  in  the  year  over  3,000 
double-column  octavo  pages.  It  is  eclectic  and  gives  only  the  ablest 
essays  and  reviews  contained  in  European  magazines.  This  insures  to 
the  reader  the  products  of  the  ablest  minds  of  the  age.  Price  $8;  witb 
the  Journai,,  $8.35.  Address  for  the  Living  Age,  without  the  JonsNAin 
LiTTEi«i«  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Xhr  Young  Peoplk,  edited  by  Georg^c  F.  Bass,  Indianapolis,  contin- 
ues to  come  to  our  table  filled  with  most  excellent  readings  matter  for 
l>oys  and  g'irls.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  papers  of  its  glass  of 
i^hichwe  ha\re  any  knowledg-e.     Price,  $1.00. 

Xhb  Dawn  is  the  name  of  a  paper  published  by  the  second  year  pupils 
in  the  Indianapolis  high  school.  Vol-  VIII,  No.  2,  is  devoted  to  William 
Cnllen  Bryant  and  was  issued  on  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
poet*s  birthday.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  Bryant,  with  a  sketch  by  his 
l>rotber,  John  Howard  Bryant  who  is  still  living.  His  daughter.  Miss 
Julia  Bryant,  gave  valuable  assistance  in  the  collection  of  facts,  and 
Yia^  sent  to  the  pupils  interested  in  getting  out  the  paper  several  works 
of  lier  father.  Miss  Charity  Dye,  under  whose  oversight  the  paper  is 
issued,  is  doing  grand  work  with  her  pupils  in  English  literature. 

'Wb  would  advise  our  readers  to  send  a  postal  card  to  E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co. ,  of  New  York,  for  their  catalogue  of  Teachers'  Helps,  It  describes 
scores  of  books  that  will  aid  you  in  your  work,  save  you  time  and  labor 
and  enable  you  to  have  a  good  school.  To  anyone  answering  this  ad- 
vertisement and  sending  ten  cents,  a  copy  of  McMurry's  **How  to  Con- 
duct a  Recitation*'  will  be  sent  with 'the  catalogue. 


BUSiNESS    NOT/CES. 

ScHOOi;  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 6034  Woodburn  Ave.,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of 
conBdence  and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf. 

If  YOU  WANT  to  be  successful  in  business  life  attend  the  Indianapo- 
lis Business  University,  the  leading-  Business,  Shorthand  and  Penmanship  School    11-tf 

Bakbr  &  Thornton,  of  Indianapolis, 

are  dealers  in  kindergarten  ^oods  and  primary  supplies.     Send 
for  catalogue  12-tf 

The  Standard  Dictionary,  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnatls.  of  New 
York  City,  is  now  complete  and  the  second  vol.  is  ready  for  delivery. 
This  contains  more  words  than  any  other  English  Dictionary. 

Wanted. — General  agents  to  control  agents  at  home  for  "Dictionary 
of  U.  S.  History,"  by  Prof.  Jameson.  Needed  by  every  teacher,  pupil 
and  family;  endorsed  by  Press  and  Public.  Big  pay.  Puritan  Pub. 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  ll-7t 

Ladies,  if  you  have  superfluous  Hair  on  the  Face,  send  for  new 
information  how  to  remove  it  easily  and  effectually  without  chemicals 
or  instruments.  Correspondence  confidential  in  plain,  sealed  envelope. 
Mrs.  M,  N.  Perry,  box  93,  Oak  Park,  111.  Say  you  saw  this  in  SCHOOi^ 
Journai,.  12- It 

The  Denison  Hotei*,  at  Indianapolis,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 
Since  its  enlargement  and  refitting  it  has  nearly  double  the  capacity 
of  any  other  and  it  is  kept  in  first  class  style.  Mr.  Cullen,  who  has 
charge,  is  always  courteous  and  makes  his  guests  feel  at  home.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  very  properly 
fixed  headquarters  at  the  Denison  for  this  meeting. 

A  Choice  Christmas  Gift.— In  the  selection  of  a  choice  Christmas 
gift,  or  an  addition  to  one's  own  library,  both  elegance  and  usefulness 
will  be  found  combined  in  Webster's  Internatonai,  Dictionary, 
which  is  the  last  of  the  various  revisions  and  enlargements  of  the 
original  "Webster."  The  international  represents  fifty  times  the 
amount  of  literary  labor  that  was  expended  upon  the  earliest  edition, 
and  is,  without  question,  the  most  complete  and  reliable  work  of  the 
kind  ever  published  in  a  single  volume. 
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Indiana  Schooi^  Journai.. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Indiana  School  Journai,  for    the  jears  1377,  I 
♦78,  '79,  »80,  »81,  '82,  '83,  '84,  may  be  had  by  addressing-   W.  H.  Elsia. 
Room  6  Commercial  Club  Building-.  ll-2u 

WANTED -ACTIVE  MEN  and  WOMEN  on  6000  SALMI 

or  commission  to  sell  the  most  interesting-  and  important  work  €>tx  ChristJaa  Ui- 
eratnre  recently  published.  Illnstrated.  Easy,  rapid  seller.  J  USX  THE  WOU 
FOR  HOLIDAY  DELIVERY.  We  gi\e  fnll  instruction.  PreTions  exiierieaoe  ait 
necessary.    Wrxtb  today.  g    j     jjggg  PUBLISHINO  CO., 

11-tf 47  Wh«n  blook^  INDIANAPOLU 

LITTELL'S    LIVING    AGE 

A  Wbbkly  Maoazinb  op 

FOREIGN  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

Oiving  3300  Dottble-ColumB  Octavo  Pages  off 
natter  Unequalled  In  Quality  and  Quantity. 

The  Ablest  Minds  of  the  Age 

Contribnte  to  make  this  periodical 

Encyclopedic  In  Scope,  Character,  Completness  and  Comprehei- 
slveness. 

Able«t  Essays  and  Reviews,  Biography,  Poetry,  Latest  Results  of  Sdeatific  Reieswfc. 

Stories  of  Travel  and  Exploration, 

Every  Phase  of  Culture  and  Progress  in  the  European  World. 

Every  NEW  subscriber  remittinfjr$8.00  for  1895  wiil  be  sent 
^ABSOLUTELY    FREE. 


1844 
1895 


The  Thirteen  Weekly  Issues  of 
THE  LIVING  AQE 


(Oct.,  Nov.,  Decl,  1894),  formingr  an  octa- 
vo volume  of  824  pages,  and  A  Year's 
Subscription  to  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing publications: 


The  Cosmopolitan, 


lopoii 
Domestic  Monthly 
igaz 
thiy 


iiy. 
McClure*8  riagazlne, 


Our  Day, 
Christian  Nattaa, 
S.  S.  Tines. 
Qoldea  Rule. 
The  Pulpit. 


Midland  Honthly, 
Oodey's  Magazine, 
or  a  6  months  sub- 
scription to  Scribner's  Magazte. 
A  NEW_SERiE8  was  begun  January  Ist,  1894.    To  any  New  subscriber  desirinf  tt 

ibei 


have  this  Series  complete,  the  (104)  numbers  for  the 

TWO  YEARS,  laO^  amo  1390, 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  ONLY  S10»00, 
THIS  OFFER  IS  UNPARALELLED. 
No  other  publication  in  the  United  States  to-day  presents  its  equivalent.    It  malt» 
Tbb  Living  Agb  absolutely  the  cheapest  magazine  published. 
New  Subscribers  may  avail  themselves  of  either  of  the  above  offers. 
Published  Weekly  at  $8.00  a  year,  free  of  postage.    Rates  for  clubbing  with  c/Oi« 
periodicals  sent  on  application.    Sample  copies,  15  cents  each.    Address 
12-lt  LITTELL  &  CO.,  31  Bedford  St.,  Bosts"- 


"Webster's  International  DiiSiionary 

Xlie  Mew  «*Viia1»rld|i:ed>«  ^ 

The  Best  Christmas  Gift 

A  Dictionary  of  :Bnglish,  Geography,  Biography,  Miction,  Mtc 

Tlie  "International"  is  invalnablo  in  the  hoiiaehold,  in  the  »cboolrooo,««i 
to  Uie  testcher,  MchoUir,  profeH-siomil  man.  and  fl6ir-«duaitor. 

Standard  of  the  U.S.  .Supreme  Court,  the  U.S.  Govt  Printiiig  Ofltojj'' 
of  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks.    Commended  by  every  State  8ap't  of  8elMK» ' 

A  College  President  writes  :  "  For  ease  with  which 
the  eye  finds  the  word  sought,  for  accuracy  of  definitit^: 
for  effective  methods  in  indicating  pronnnciatioii,  wit\ 
terse  yet  comprehensive  statements  of  facts,  and  l^ 
practical  nse  as  a  working  dictionary,  Webster's  Jstff' 
national  excels  any  other  single  volume."  -m 

G.  &  C.  Merrlam  Co.,  Piit>8.,  Sprlngrfield,  lUtt^ 

sa^Send  for  free  pamphlet  containing  specimen  paffeA.  iUnstcatioBi.  e^  , 
•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■•■■•■■■•■■■■■■■•■••>■■'**'' 


THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

* MITCHELL,  IND. ♦ 

I»IlOPRIETORS  ... 

JOHN  O.  WILUS.  O.  B.  QILBERT. 

A.  KATE  HURON'QIUBERT  mkd      J.  H,  REEO. 

f^ff^OP.  JOHN  C.  WILLIS,  President  of  Ashland  CoUeire,  ShelbyTille,  Ky.,  is  the 
new  President.    Ten  years  snccessfnl  work  as  a  normal  teacher  and  institnte  coa- 
dnctor  in  th«  State  of  Kentucky  is  a  guarantee  of  his  power  and  influence. 
MlilS.  A.  KATE  HURON-GILBERT.  Vice-President,  is  one   of  the  best  normal 
school  teachers  in  the  State,  having  been  a  prominent  teacher  in  the  Normal  Col- 
leg-e,  Danville,  Ind.,  since  its  organisation.    Her  magic  influence  will  at  once  be 
felt  in  this  new  field. 
^ROP.  D.  B.  QIL BERT'S  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  his  straightfor- 
ward Christian  character,  will  fire  him  a  prominent  position  in  the  facn  ty. 
■  X-PRIN.  «l.  H.  REED  has  had  fifteen  years  experience  in  the  schools  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  and  past  year  Associate  Principal  s.  I.  N.  College. 
The  school  is  now  owned  and  controlled  by  the  above  parties,  who  will  give  all  their 
time  to  the  work.    Studenu  may  now  come  back  year  after  year  and  know  that  these 
teachers  will  be  found  at  their  posts  giving  the  very  best  efforts  of  their  lives  to  the 
trSLining  and  instruction  of  those  who  enter  our  school.    The  courses  of  study  will  be 
re-rised  and  extended,  and  made  more  thorough  and  complete  than  ever  before.    The 
standard  of  instruction,  in  point  of  excellence  and  pedagogical  principles,  equals  that 
found  la  any  normal  school. 

The  regular  normal  courses  will  be  sustained— Preparatory,  Teachers',  SdeBtlflc, 
CIamIc,  CoBunercial,  Shortluuid,  Typewriting,  Music  and  Pine  Arts.  Other  special 
courses  will  be  added  from  time  to  time,  and  a  fall,  strong  facnlty  employed  at  all 
times. 

Some  of  the  special  advantages  are:  A  fine  building,  with  wide,  commodious  halls 
and  light,  pleasant  recitation  rooms;  splendid  locatioa,  easily  reached;  strong  local 
support:  expenses  low;  health  irood,  and  FAOULTY  STRONG,  EXRERI' 
ErtOEO  AHD  RERMANENT.  Students  may  come  in  perfect  confidence  of 
finding  everything  just  as  we  advertise  them. 

Pafl  Term,  lo  weelcs,  begins  Sept.  4, 1894.    Tuition,  $8  per  term. 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  $10.00  per  term.  No  extra  charge  in  commercial  course. 
Write  for  circulars  and  full  information.  All  inquiries  answered  by  personal  letter. 
[8-?t}  Address  J/VO.  O.  WILLIS.  RRmmiomNT. 


FLORIDA 
Ar^rl     l-K 


And  the  Sunny  South. 
it 


BIG  FOUR 


\99     BEST 
LINE 

FROM 

CMICAGO.  ST.  LOUIS,  PEORIA,  INDIANAPOLIS, 

CLEVELAND,    COLUMBUS,       SflNDUSKY.     BENTON  HARBOR 

And  Intbkmediate  Points. 

Solid  Vestibuled  Trains,  Elegant  Coaches,  Buffet  Parlor  Cars,  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars, 
Dining  Cars 

To  efr«ef!>iriATT> 

Where  DIRBCT  CONNBCTION8  are  made  with  Solid  Trains  with  Through  Sleeping 

Cars  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  Queen  &  Crescent  Ronte,'and 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railway  to 

flot  Spflpgsy  Old  Polpt  eornfort 

And  all  points  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
JACKSONVILLE,  ST.  >l UGUST/Af£  and  all  points  in  Florida 
NEW  ORLEANS  and  all  principal  Southern  Cities. 

Through  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  between  ST.  LOUIS  AND  WASHIVaTON 
via  Big  Four  and  C.  &  O.  Routes. 

.  .  .  TOURIST  RATES  IN  EFFECT  .  .  . 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  General  Passenirer  and  Ticket  Agent 
E.  O.  Mccormick,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  O.    12-i: 


Central  Normal  College 

Aim 
.  .  .  COMMERCIAL    INSTITUTE  .  .  . 

DANVILLE^  IND. 

Students  may  enter  any  timb  and  SBLBCr  THBitt  own  work. 


PEDAGOGY.  METHODS. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

TEA(  HERS,  the  above  is  tattg-ht  by  a  graduate  of  the  Hew  Tork  BoIlooI  of 
Pedaroffy.  PROF.  KINNAM  AN,  Ph.  D.,  University  City  New  Tork,  is  one  of  the 
popular  teachers  of  the  West.  The  Colleg'e  gave  him  a  year's  absence  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  above  work.  He  now  has  charge  of  the  department,  and  ^reat  work 
is  being  done.    No  teacher  can  afford  to  miss  this  work.    It  can  be  taken  any  time. 

GRAMMAR— We  still  hold  the  first  place  in  this  branch. 

SPECIALISTS  have  charge  of  the  common  branches,  and  every  one,  whether  fax 
advanced  or  just  beg-inning,  will  find  his  wants  met.  Careful  attention  is  given  isdi- 
▼idnal  students.  Having  a  score  of  teachers,  and  meeting  them  several  times  a  tens 
in  a  body,  the  president  easily  learns  the  standing*  and  needs  of  each  student. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  well  provided  for.     ELOCUTION  is  taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  National 
School  of  OratoiTf  Philadelphia. 

The  Teachers',  Scientific,  Olaaaic,  LAW.  MUSIC  AND   SURVEYING. 

are  all  large  and  strong  courses. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

The  cheapest  and  best  school  in  the  West  for  a  commercial  education.  Money  aai 
time  both  saved,  and  thorough  work  guaranteed.  The  student  can  fill  aiiy  posi- 
tion in  the  bueineee  world  after  he  has  completed  our  work.  We  guaran- 
tee him  this  abUity. 

TELEGRAPHY  is  our  most  rapidly-growing  department.  The  attendance  has 
quadrupled  itself  the  past  year.  The  department  is  in  the  hands  of  a  practical,  expe- 
rienced operator. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  are  the  most  satisfactory  courses  in  the 
school,  because  the  student  quickly  finishes  them  at  very  little  cost  and  readily  se> 
cures  a  profitable  position.    Our  system  is  the  easiest  learned  and  used  of  all  others. 

POSITIONS. 

For  some  time  we  have  made  special  efforts  to  secure  our  grraduates  positions, 
until  now  we  have  calls  from  every  State  and  Territory  for  teachers,  clerks,  amnav- 
eases,  operators,  etc.    We  cannot  fill  all  the  positions  at  our  command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  are  specialties. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  $10.00  per  term.  Board,  $1 .50  per  week.  Rooms,  50c  per  wetk. 

One  tuition  includes  all  departments  except  instrumental  music. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall  Term.  September  4, 1S94.  Third  Term,  January  Z2,  UK. 

Second  Term,  November  13, 1994.  Fourth  Term,  Aocil  2,  VnS. 

Fifth  Term,  June  11,  1S95. 

aeod  f6r  complete  Oatalosi&e.    Address  J.  M.  JOSEPH, 

f-lyr  Prsridsnt. 


THOMPSON'S 


SERIES 


Adopted 
by  the 
cities  of 

Consists 

of 
Various 
Courses 


Log-ansport,  Ind. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
Peru,  Ind. 

Winchester,  Ind. 
Seymour,  Ind. 
Alexandria,  Ind. 
Michig-an  City,  Ind. 
Kendallville,  Ind.,  etc. 

The  Primary  Freehand  Series. 
The  Advanced  Freehand  Series. 
The  Model  and  Object  Series. 
The  Mechanical  Series. 
The  Manual  Training  Books. 
The  Teachers'  Manuals. 
Models  for  Teachers  and  Pupils. 


Indiana 


and  the 


A  Complete 
Civil. 

GrOVBRNMENT. 


City 
Supts. 


County 
Supts. 


RECOMfVIENDED  BY 

r  Woodburn    (State   University),   Kemp 

SOrs    I    (State  Nor.  School),Moncrief  (Franklin 

[  College),  Barrett  (Earlham  Col,),  etc. 

Irwin  (Ft.  Wayne),  Ayres  (Lafayette), 
Carnagey  (Columbus),  Almond  (Del- 
phi), Og'g'  (Greencastle),  Welling-ton 
(Crawfordsville),  Getting-  (Madison), 
Leavenworth  (Mt.  Vernon),  and  by 
State  Superintendent  Vories. 

'  Williams,  Coons,  McAlpine,  Guiney, 
Machan,  Jackson,  Snow,  Young-,  Ty- 
rell,  Osbourne,  Duffin,  Wilson,  Cotton, 
Llewellen,  Cooper,  Sirclair,  Georg-e, 
Fox,  Thomas,  Pence,  Lostutter,  Sul- 
lins,  Searles,  Mott,  McGuire,  Lydy, 
Blder,  and  a  host  of  others  (over  two- 
thirds  of    the  Superintendents.) 


The 

Leading 
Rhetoric 


WILLIAMS'  RHETORIC. 


Adopted 
by 


Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 
Wabash,  DePauw  and  Butler  Univs. 
High-Schools  at  Indianapolis,  Rich- 
mond, Ft.  Wayne,  Peru,  South  Bend, 
Seymour,  Madison,  Rising  Sun,Water- 
loo,  Cannelton,  Greenwood,  Sullivan, 
Decatur,  etc.,  etc. 


ADDRESS   CORRESPONDBNCE  TO 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 


(Western  House) 


335  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICA60.       lit 


It  Pays 
a  Teacher 


1 


To  invest  ONE  CENT  in  a  postal  card  and  send  for 
circulars  to  find  out  if  it  is  really  true  that  first- 
class  positions  with  hig-h  salaries  are  actually  filled 
by  a  teachers'  agency. 

Nearly  four  thousand  (4,000)  teachers  have  secured 
advancement  through  the  Teachers'  Co-operative 
Association  of  Chicago.  You  can  if  you  merit  it. 
Write  to 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIilTION, 

70  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  i-2t 

BOWEN-MERRILL   BOOK    STORE 

A   new  book  by  the  author  of   Bird's  Christmas    Carol,  A  CATHEDRAI«  7Q/* 
COURTSHIP.    By  Kate  Doujrlass  Wipgrin.    Illustrated  by  Carleton  .  .     *  •^^ 
(If  mailed,  89  cents.^ 

The  best  book  ever  written  for  boys— TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS  AT 

OXFORD-By  Thomas  Hutrhef<:   2  volumes;   cloth,  extra  ff^ilt,  fine  pa-    C|   |C 
per;  illustrated;  former  price,  $2.50;  now ^Il.lw 

^  ♦  >  >►  Bowen-Merrill,  the  Society  Stationers   ♦  ♦  >  ♦ 

WEDDIHO  nrVTTATIOKS,  the  latest  styles,  executed  in  a  very  sapertor  manner. 
VISITING  OABD8  and  FINEST  OOBBE8PONDENOE  PAPEB8. 

Samples  will  be  mailed  upon  applicotion. 

BowEN  -  Merrill    BOOK    STORE 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON. 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunlcs  and  Valises 

No  35  East  Washington  St., 
INDIANAPOWS. 


lilefatufe  k  Sdiools  and  Collejes 

American   Poems. 

Selected  from  the  works  of  Long-ellow,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Holmes, 
Lrowell  and  Emerson.  Edited  by  Horace  E.  Scudder.  With  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  and  Notes.  Revised  edition.  Printed  from 
new  plates.     12mo.    $1.00,  net. 

American  Prose. 

Complete  selections  from  the  writings  of  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoreau  and  Emerson.  Edited 
by  Horace  E.  Scudder.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  Revised 
and  enlarged  Edition.     Printed  from  new  plates.     12mo,  $1.00,  net. 

Students'  Series  of  Standard   Poetry. 

For  Schools  and  Colleges.  (Uniform  with  Rolfe's  Shakespeare.) 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Lit.  D.  A  carefully  Revised  Text;  Copious 
Explanatory  and  Critical  Notes;  Numerous  illustrations.  Scott's 
"Lady  of  the  Lake'*  and  eight  other  volumes.  All  these  are  equal- 
ly suited  to  the  use  of  the  student  and  of  the  general  reader.  They 
should  have  a  place  in  every  library,  public  or  private.  Each  vol- 
ume, 75  cents;  to  teachers  for  examination,  53  cents. 

Primer  of  Americao   Literature. 

By  Charles  F.   Richardson,   Professor  of  English   Literature   at 

Dartmouth  College.     A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  full  Index, 

.  and  portraits  of  twelve  of  the  most  prominent  authors.     18mo,  30 

cents,  vet. 
Descriptive  circulars,  giving  the  Table  oj  Contents  of  each  of  the  books 
mentioned  above,  loill  be  sent  to  any  address,  on  ajyplication. 

HOUGHTON.   MIFFLIN   AND    COMPANY, 

4  ParK  Street,  BOSTON.  II  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK- 

28  Lake  Side  Building.  CHICAGO.  Mt 

INDIANA  UNTvERSITY 

Harpbr*s  Wp:ekLy.— "A  Columbia  professor  was  asked:  *What  is  the  best  colleg-e  in 
America?^    He  replied:  *lf  you  mean  as  to  curriculum,  Indiana  University.'  " 

Faculty.— Torty  professors  and  instructors,  representing  36  of  the  leading- universi- 
ties of  Europe  and  America. 

Spring  and  Si'Mmek  Terms.— These  sessions  offer  special  opportunities  to  teachers. 

The  School  of  Law  —Courses  arrantrcd  for  thoroug-h  lejral  8tud3-  and  training-. 

ExPBNSE.s.— Board  and  lodg-ing-  in  families  furnished  at  $Jto  $3.50  per  week.    Board  in 

clubs  is  less  expensive. 
Fees.— -Tnilion  free  in  all  departments  except  the  School  of  Law.    Small  incidental 

fees. 
Location.— The  Indiana  University  is  located  at  Blooming'ton  in  a  picturesque  and 

healthful  reg-ion. 
For  Catalogue  and  Circulars  of  Information  address 
l-2t  JOSEPH  SWAIN.   PRB8IDKNT  I.   U 


A.  Flanagan, 

CHICAGO, 


ANNOUNCES  FOR 

,  New  Year's  Relection 

L  THE  F0LL0WIN6  NEW  WORKS: 

Lessons  on  the  Continents.  5.^„^^'rMS» i5?o°riron <^i- 

raphy  is  always  welcome  and  of  the  best  This  work  treats  of  the  Continents  in 
Outline,  in  Contrant  and  Perspective,  there  being-  many  blackboard  drawiair^ 
(riven.  There  is  no  work  to  compare  with  it  as  an  assistance  in  leachinir  the  Con- 
tinents, and  every  teacher  will  get  much  of  ^reat  value  from  It.    Price*  30  cents. 

Supplementary  WorK  In  Arithmetic.  o^pTf^.^f 

the  Cook  County  Normal.  Professor  GiAIn's  works  have  had  a  lari^e  »ale«  and  \h^ 
new  books  are  better  than  previous  ones.  In  this  series  are  many  valnablr 
works,  the  following-  beinjjr  ready  or  nearJy  so: 

Parti— LINES  AND  DIAGRAMS.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  mnch 
work  you  can  do  and  have  done  by  your  pupl's  with  common  lines.  The  dia^rajn-* 
and  plans  are  such  as  will  suf?(rest  work  for  weeks.    PricCr  25  cents. 

Part  2  is  ON  AREA.  It  follows  the  plan  of  Part  1.  There  are  dozeas  i*f 
diai?rams,  and  enouifh  work  mapped  out  to  keep  pupils  busy  for  months.  Frice, 
86  cents. 

Part  3  is  ON  PERCENTAGE.    To  be  issued  iu  January,  '94.    Price,  80c- 

Page's  Tlieory  and  Practice.  f^r^ci^r^.T^  wTh*";?,'." 

aflfraph  headinirs,  and  questions  for  the  student  foUowins'  each  chapter.  No  teacher 
should  be  withont  Pag-e's  Theory  and  Practice.  Pag^e  will  stand  as  the  symbol  of 
natural  *eachinir  to  the  end  of  time.  A  copy  of  this  new  edition  will  be  9e>nt  to  any 
reader  of  this  paper  for  only  74  cents. 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  for  Little  Children. 

By  Floka  J.  CooKB,  of  the  Cook  County,  111.,  Normal  School.  For  snpplemeatsry 
reading.  Miss  Couk  says  in  preface:  ^'Feeling-  the  ^reat  need  of  stories  founded  on 
grood  literature  which  are  within  the  comprehension  of  little  children,  I  hare 
written  out  the  follow! n^r  stories,  hopin^r  ihat  they  mav  sug-grest  to  primary  teach- 
ers the  ifreat  wealth  of  material  within  our  easy  reach  '^  The  book  contains  thirty- 
three  stories  for  pupils  of  second,  third  and  fourth  {grades.  I'aper  cover,  92  paires: 
price  15  cents,  $10  per  hundred.    Board  covers  20  cents,  $15  i)er  hundred. 


DECOBATE    YOTJB    SCHOOLBOOM. 

Have  you  a  single  picture  upon  the  loalh  of  your  school-room? 

Why  not  have  the  beloved  Poets,  gfreat  Generals  or  g-rand  Composers  of  Mumc 
lookinif  down  upon  you?  It  can  be  done  cheaply.  We  believe  we  are  doinir  a  grand 
thing  for  the  schools,  for  the  teachers  and  for  the  boys  and  g'irls,  in  oflFering  fine  pict- 
ures at  a  fbw  price.  Pupils  and  school  boards  will  unite  with  you  in  selling'  several  ^f 
these  when  one  is  seen.  Each  is  22x28  inches,  nicely  printed  on  heavy  p'ate  paper,  in  • 
fac  simile  of  a  fine  crayon  portrait,  and  are  very  suitable  for  framing*.  We  have  a  li<t 
of  200,  each  at  25  cents  or  5  for  one  dollar.  The  list  will  be  sent  upon  application. 
It  embraces  almost  every  poet,  statesman,  (reneral  and  music  composer  of  prominence. 


UXIVEBSAL  ABITHMETIC  PAFEBS. 

{For  HevieWy  for  Examination,  for  Drill,  for  Practice.) 
Sbriks  1  contains  50  papers  of  5  problems  each,  in  every  combinatiou  of  fundamental 

Sbribs  2  contains  50  papers  of  5  problems  each,  involving  everj- principle  of  Common 

and  Decimal  Fractions  and  Denominate  Numbers. 
Series  3  contains  SO  papers  of  S  problems  each,  iu  every  application  of  Percentaipe. 
Series  4  contains  50  papers  of  5 problems  each,  in  Fractions  and  Denominate  Numbers 

more  difficult  than  those  of  Series  2,  and  problems  in  Square  and  Cube  Root  and 

Mensuration. 
Series  5  contains  SO  papers  of  5  problems  each,  in  all  subjects.    The  mastery  of  thi* 

Series  implies  the  highest  order  of  arithmetical  skill 
Price,  each,  25 cents;  the  five  for  $1  net,  postpaid.    Sample  to  any  teachei^,  20  cents. 

My  ColUinbian  CAtAlOgUC  names,  describes  and   prices  every  work  of  in- 
terest to  teachers  published.    You  should  have  it  for  reference.    It  is  prrb.  1-lt 


A.  FLANAGAN.  262  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


The  Prang  Course  ifl  Aft  Instruction 

FOR 

Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools 

European  Opinions  in  Regard  to  the  Prang  Course 

FRANCE:  Professor  A.  Keeler,  an  OflBcer  of  Public  Instruction  and  a 
Professor  in  the  Normal  School  at  Auteuil,  in  an  article  in 
the  Revue  Pratique  de  Venseignment  des  Beaux-Arts. 
**Thifl  method  introduceft  Color  as  well  as  Form  and  DrawiasTf  and  neg'lects  notbin^ 
thai  will  interest  the  child  and  develop  his  visual  and  tactile  facnlties  as  well  as  his 
intellig-eace.    It  is  not  rii^ldly  prescriptive  in  its  details.    It  allies  itself  with  Manual 
rraininp.    Its  features  are  discussed  and  developed  at  conferences  of  teachers,  espe- 
cially called  to  consider  it,  and  it  is  universally  adopted  in  America.    This  is  sufficient 
to  g-ive  an  idea  of  its  importance.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  method  ma^' b«^  tried  in 
Prance,  for  it  would  do  away  with  the  too  numerous  methods  now  in  use,  and  would 
render  a  real  service  to  masters  who  certainly  are  not  lacking-  in  zeal,  but  who  have  at 
ttieir  disposal  only  imperfect  means." 

SWITZERLAND:  Dr.  Arnold  Dodel,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich,  in  Paedag-og-ium,  a  leading  educa- 
tion al  journal  published  at  Leipsic. 
**If  we  consider  the  Prangr  Course  as  a  whole,  and  compare  it  with  corresponding 
methods  for  teaching  Drawing'  in  elementary  schools  in  £urope,  the  g'reat  superiority 
of  the  Prang'  Course  cannot  escape  us.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  step  in   practical  pedag'ogics 
surpassing  anything  which  has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  Europe." 

6ERMANY:  Herr  Bosch,  a  prominent  Instructor  in  Drawing  in  the 
Gymnasium  Reale  Schule  at  Ravensburg,  in  Wurtemberg. 
**I  consider  the  Prang  Method  one  of  the  greatest  advances  pedagogical  science 
hasevermade.  I  believe  that  in  future  times  the  history  of  pedafrogical  science  will 
mention  Prang^s  Form  Study  and  Drawing  together  with  the  works  of  Pestalozzi  and 
Proebel,  for  its  leading-  ideas  are  the  same  that  the  g-enius  of  these  men  has  developed. 
The  Prang  Course  is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  and  development  of  what  these  men  have 
prepared  and  cpmmenced.  Prang*s  method  avails  itself  most  sagaciously  of  the 
psycholog-ical  and  physiological  conditions  of  mankind,  especially  of  children,  and 
therefore  are  its  eflForts  sure  of  success." 

AUSTRIA:  Professor  Herman  Lukas  of  Salzburg,  Supervisor  of  Draw- 
ing in  all  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Western  Provinces 
of  Austria. 
''Is  there  a  German  translation  of  the  Prang  Educational  Company's  publications? 
I'  there  is,  I  request  <ou  to  send  me  a  copy.    If  no  such  translation   is  published,  I  re- 
quest your  kind  permission   to  translate  the  same  into  German,  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  our  primary  K3'Stem.    ♦    *    ^    rphe  desire  of  extending  to  the  primary  schools 
of  Germany  and  Austr  a,  in  which  the  instruction  in  Drawing  is  most  miserably  given, 
the  benefits  of  your  excellent  method,  which  has  obtained   already  such  beneficial  re- 
sults in  the  United  States  as  regards  the  advancement  of  Art.   lets  me  hope  that  my 
request  will  be  granted." 

For  full  information  concerning  the  Prang  Course   and  Materials 
please  address 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

151  Wabash  fivenue,  ChflCAGO. 
W.  T.  MACK,  Western  Manager.  1-lt 

(S) 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

215  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 


,n 


Mm\  DIJSTLESS  Blackboanl  Eraser 

BEST  IN  EXISTENCE.    MILIilONS  HAVE  BEEN  BOI4D. 

•  HYLOPLATE  BUCKBOARD  • 

Cheaper  and  Better  than  Stone  Slate. 

Will  not  break,  crack,  split  or  warp.  For  new 
and  old  building's.  Can  be  nailed  to  any  kind 
of  wall.  No  preparation  necessary.  Slabs  of 
any  length  up  to  10  ft.,  3  ft.  or  4f  t.  wide. ,  Light 

and  easily  shipped.     Samples  mailed  free.     (Adopted  by  the  city  of 
Chicago.) 

ALPHA     DUSTLESS     CRAYONS 

Used  by  all  the  better  schools.     More  economical  than  any. 

Liauid  Slating,  Globes,  Apparatus,  Etc. 

WANTED— Men  to  sell  Sohool  Supplies.    Apply  as  above. 


SEND  FOR  CATALrOGUE 
AS  ABOVE        «-?iB 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  CF  DENTAL  SURGERY.  CHICAGO.  ILL.    Ternu 
reasonable.    Teachers  and  others  wishing-  to  enter  the  prof ession  of  Dentistrj 
will  do  well  to  correspond  with  THEO.  MENGES,  Secretary, 

^■tf  479  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 


J 


aOMOOL  THB  BNTIRB  YBAR.  8TUDBNT8  MAY  BNTBR  AT  ANY  TIMB 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  INDIANA. 

iimst  m  BESf  mm  mm  scboql  is  ao  hxiieb  state?. 

It  is  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicag-o,  on  the  Pittsburirh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  the 
Cliicag-o  ic  Grand  Trnnk,  and  thfe  New  York,  Chicag^o  &  St.  Louis  Railroads. 

The  School  was  organized  Sept.  16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled.  The  attendance 
liaa  increased  from  year  to  year  nntil  now  more  than  i,OOQ  diftrtat  Itvdnti  tn  MToUld  unullf. 

TBI  FSI8BMT  TIAS  XS  TBI  MOST  SUOCSSSTUL  T2VS  FAS  Z27  TBS  BIST0S7  07  TEX  86B00L. 

This  nuparalleled  growth  is  one  of    the  best  evidences   that  the   work  meets  the 
wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Institution  Off  ers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  6reater  List  of  Subjects 

from  which  to  Select,  than  any  other  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 

llirDADTiirilTC"  Preparatory,  Teachers*  (ihclnding  Kindergrarten  Work.  Teach- 
II CrAn  IJflkll  I  0  .  ers'  Class  and  Pedagogy),  Collegiate  (inclnding  Scientific,  Clas- 
sical, and  Select  Courses),  Civil  Engineering,  Pharmacy  ^Special  Science,  Elocution, 
Music.  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonog-raphy  and  Type-Wnting-,  Penmanship,  Tele 
B-raphic,  and  Review. 

Tlie  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  Itself  and  in 
charg^e  of  specialists  as  instructors,  malces  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training  school  offers  equal  advantages,  because  while  preparing*  for 
teaching-,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  charge. 

THB  COUR8B  IN  PBDAQOQY  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  In  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  had  many 
years  experience  as  an  instructor. 

THB  OOMMBRCIAL  DBPARTMENT  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  Business  CoUeg-e  in  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  not  found  at  any  other 
school. 

PRIMARY    WORK. 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginning 
with  the  Kindergarten, on  throug-h  the  different  grades,the  most  scientific  and  practical 
training  is  g-iven.  The  demand  fur  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  can 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

SUMMER  OR  REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  6TH« 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  Daring  this  term  all  of  the  reg-ular  classes  will  be  hi 
session  and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  re^rular  or 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  maj-  desire. 

EXPENSES    LESS    THAN    AT    ANY     OTHER    SCHOOL. 

.   Tuition  $10.00  Per  term.   Good  Board  and  Weil  Fumistied 
Rooms  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  weel(. 

This  School  does  precisely  what  It  promises*  to  do. 

99"  Catalog-ne  mailed  free.    Address, 

^.  B.  BROWN.  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY.  Associate  Prin. 

Calekda*.— Spring"' term  will  open  March  28. 1893:  Summer  Review  Term  will  o6«n 
Juttc  6, 1893;  Fall  Term  will  open  September  5, 1893;  First  Winter  Term  will  open  Nov- 
ember 14, 1893;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  23,1894. 

4-tf 


Central  Normal  College 

AND 

Gommercia.!    Institute 

DANVILLE,  IND. 

students  may  enter  any  time  and  SEI.ECT  their  own  work. 


PEDAGOGY.  METHODS. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

TBA.CHERS,  the  above  is  taught  by  a  g^raduate  of  the  Hew  Tork  Seliool  of 
P«daffOffy.  PROF.  KINNAMAN  is  one  of  the  popular  teachers  of  the  West.  Th« 
Colleg'e  g-ave  him  a  yearns  absence  to  prepare  himself  for  the  aboTework.  He  nov 
has  cfaarg-e  of  the  department  and  grea.t  work  is  being  done.  No  teacher  can  afford  to 
Miss  this  work.    It  can  be  taken  any  time. 

GRAMMAR— We  still  hold  the  first  place  in  this  branch. 

SPECIALISTS  have  charg-e  of  the  common  branches,  and  every  one,  whetlier  far 
advanced  or  just  beg-inning,  will  find  his  wants  met.  Careful  attention  is  given  indi- 
vidnal  students.  Having  a  score  of  teachers,  and  meeting  them  several  times  a  term 
in  a  body,  the  president  easily  learns  the  standing  and  needs  of  each  stndent. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  well  provided  for.     ELOCUTION  is  taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  National 
Bokool  Of  Oratory*  Philadelphia. 

The  Teachers',  Scientific,  Olaaaic,  LAW,  MUSIC  AND   SURVEYING, 

are  all  large  and  strong  courses. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

The  cheapest  and  best  school  in  the  West  for  a  commercial  education.  Money  and 
time  both  saved,  and  thorough  work  guaranteed.  The  student  can  fill  any  posi- 
tion in  the  business  world  after  he  has  completed  our  work.  We  maran- 
tee  him  this  abUity. 

TELEGRAPHY  is  our  most  rapidly-growing  department.  The  attendance  has 
quadrupled  itself  the  past  year.  The  department  is  in  the  bands  of  a  practical,  expe- 
rienced operator. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  are  the  most  satisfactory  courses  in  the 
school,  because  the  stndent  quickly  finishes  them  at  very  little  cost  and  readily  se- 
cures a  profitable  position.    Our  system  is  the  easiest  learned  and  used  of  all  others. 

POSITIONS. 

For  some  time  we  have  made  special  efforts  to  secure  our  graduates  positions, 
until  now  we  have  calls  from  every  State  and  Territory  for  teachers,  clerks,  amanu- 
enses, operators,  etc.    We  cannot  fill  all  the  positions  at  our  command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  are  specialties. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  $8.00  per  term.  Board,  $1 .50  per  week.  Rooms,  SOc  per  week. 

S27«00  ^ill  secure  all  the  above  for  one  term. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall  Term.  September  5, 1893.  Thied  Term.,  Jantiary  23, 1894. 

ascond  Term,  November  14, 1893.  Fourth  Term,  Aocil  3, 1894. 

Fifth  Term,  June  12,  1894. 

Send  for  Qoniplet^  Oivtivloiru9>    A44tw<  J.  /^.  JOSEPH, 

^7V  ?r^4Mt 


National  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 

WORLD  BUILDING^   NEW  YORK. 

N.  W.  Bw)ss,.  J.  F.  MORSR,      I  p..^^  p..^./^^„*.    W.  G.  lyORD,  Secretary. 
President.  G.  F.  Pottkr.   V  f'^'^resiaeMS.  d.ej.anthony,  Coun«ci 

This  Company 

Offers  Lrife  Insurance  on  the  most  liberal  and  prog-ressiye  terms, 
and  entirely  devoid  of  the  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  rules  and  re- 
quirements that  are  current  among  insurance  companies  generally. 

The  Adjusted  Rate  Plan 

Is  original  with  this  company,  and  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  Life 
Insurance.  It  enables  the  Company  to  provide  insurance  to  persons 
who  are 

First  Class  Risks  at  Lower  Rates 

Than  can  any  equally  sound  institution  that  places  all  its  risks  at 
one  rate,  wholly  ignoring  the  importance  of  charging  each  policy 
holder  a  premium  equally  proportioned  to  the  risk  assumed.  This  is 

The  Most  Equitable  System  of  Life  'nsurance 

Ever  offered  the  public,  as  the  rate  charged  is  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  risk  assumed,  rather  than  an  equal  rate  for  all.  While  none 
but  those  safely  insurable  are  accepted,  the 

Merit  of  the  Risk  Establishes  the  Rate  of  Premium. 

The  principle  is  similar  to  that  applied  to  Fire  Insurance^  the  pre- 
mium being  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  risk. 
The  adjusted  rate  plan  avoids  also  the 

Unreasonable  and  Purely  Arbitrary  Teohnloalltles 

Which  have  so  long  worked  injustice  to  applicants  and  agents,  and 
while  it  does  not  contemplate  in  any  sense  the  acceptance  of  an  ap- 
plicant not  safely  insurable,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  risks  usually  declined  can  be  safely  insured  at  a  fair 
premium.     It  is 

A  Wise,  Just  and  Common  Sense  System 

And  unquestionably  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  one  known,  and 
cannot  fail  to  impress  any  thoughtful,  unpredjudiced  man  as  being 
the  correct  system  of  Lrife  Insurance. 

This  Company  is  doing  its  principal  business  in  the.  State  of  New 
York— its  home  State.  Its  growing  popularity  with  the  public  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  large  amount  of  insurance  written.  During 
the  year  1892,  after  adopting  the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan,  its 

Business  Inoreased  Five  Hundred  per  oent. 

Over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE   COMPANY  IS  CONSERVATIVE. 
ITS  EXPENSES  ARE  MODERATE. 

ITS  POWCIES  ARE  MOST  LIBERAL. 

ITS  PAYMENTS  ARE  PROMPT. 

Sendfor  Circulars.  "''*t?.«*?co':?SIc?;T'"Ag8nts  Wanted. 

p.  B.  AINSWORTH.  Oencral  flgcnt. 
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JoiBPHUa  COLLBTT,  Pfes, 

Jipcorporators. 

J06BPHUS  COLLETT, 

WILLIAM  HKILMAN, 
D.  J.    MACKBY, 

K.   P.   HUSTON. 
WILLIAM  FLBMINO, 
K.  C.  BKLL, 

JAMBS  MURDOCK, 
BDW*D  HAWKINS. 


B.  P.  Huston,  Vice  Pres.  aad  Treas.     Bdw*d  Haw  kibs 


Secretary  and  Manag'er. 


OFPICB    OP'- 


IndianaSchoolBookCo 


S3^  Weit  Wukhgtoi  Stmt 

(BOOM  4} 

INDIANAPOLIS^  IND. 


Pabli.l? 


iBdi&Bft  Stoto  f^«riM  of  8efaMl 
Book's  CoacnMt  PrioH 

FintR6»d«r  i*" 

Second  Koftdor  :  :  :  lie 
Third  Roader    t  tie 

Fourth  Roador  :  :  :  »c 
Fifth  Roader  r  :  :  #e 
filementarr  Arithmetie  ;  ne 
Complete  Arithaiotio  :  :  «« 
Eiementarr  GeoKraphj  :  He 
Complete  Geofntpbr  :  u« 
Spelling  Book  :  ;  :  IM 
>  rimarr  PbTtiology   :  S*e 

Adraneed  PnytiolAirT  **■ 

(Complete  Oraanjtr  «■■ 

1b tei mediate  Oram 
Oop7  book*,  eaeh 


^ 


The  above  list  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Indiana  School  Book  Company 

contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reading-  Section  ii  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
Law,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sec  II.  The  books  which  have  been^  or  may  hereafter  he 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Indiana  for  use  in  the  common  schools 
by  virtue  oj  this  act^  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereoj^ 
shall  be  ufUformly  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State^ 
in  teaching  the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  such  books^ 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au- 
thorities to  use  in  such  schools  such  books  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private,  Parochial  and  Normal  Schools,  or  any  oth- 
ers, wishing  to  make  use  of  the  books  which  the  State 
ha^  adopted,  can  obtain  them^by  addressing, 

EpV/ARD  HAWKINS. 

Manager  Indiana  School  Book  Co., 
8-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


="rR  A  V 


MONON  ROUTE 


THE  SHORT    LINE  ^° 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

Denver,^  San  Francisco,    Portland,   Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND  NORTHWEST. 

The  oulj  line  rnnntng-  Solid  Pullmaa  Perfected  Safety  Vestibnled  Tralai. 
The  only  line  running. Dininflr  Cars  between  Indianapolis  and  Chicaifo. 
Mag'nificent  Pullman,  sleeping-  and  Parlor  Cars. 
For  rates,  maps,  time-tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

f.  D.  BALDWIN^  D.  P.  A.. 

No.  26  8.  lUlnoia  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
F.  a.  BBKD,  a.  P.  A.,  Ohloaro.  l-tf 


UKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 


Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  A  Louisville  R.  R. 

"NATURAL    GAS    ROUTC" 

THE  POPULAR  SHORT  LINE 


Peoria,  Bloomington,  Chicago,  »t.  Louis,  Springfield,  LaFayette,  Frankfort,  Muncie, 
Portland,  Lima,  Find! ay,  Fostoria,  Fremont,  Sandusky,  Indtanapolis,Kokomo, 
Peru,  Rochester,  Plymouth,  LaPorte,  Michigan  City.  Ft.  Wayne,  Hart- 
ford, Blnffton,  Connersville,  and  Cincinnati,  making  direct  con- 
nection with  all  points,  East,  West,  North,  South. 
THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVERSING 
THE  GREAT  NATURAL  GAS  AND  OIL  FIELDS 

of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  g-ivlng  the  patrons  of  this  POPULAR  ROUTE  an  opportunity 
to  witness  the  fTfa^nd  sight  from  the  train  as  they  pass  through.  Great  fields  covered 
with  tanks  in  which  are  stored  millions  of  g^allons  of  oil,  NATURAL  GAS  wells 
shooting  their  flames  high  in  the  air,  and  the  most  beautiful  cities,  fairly  aliye  with 
g'lasB  and  all  kinds  of  factories. 

We  furnish  our  patrons  with  Elegant  Reclining  Chair  Cars  FREE  on  day  trains 
andetf.  C  A.  W.  Palace  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  night  trains  at  very  reasonable 
rats. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Washingrton,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  Portland,  and  San 
Francisico  and  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Thii  is  the  popular  route  with  the  ladies  on  account  of  its  courteous  and  accomodat- 
ing^ train  officials  and  with  the  commercial  travelers  and  general  public  for  its  com- 
forts, qnick  time  and  sure  connections.  For  any  further  particulars  call  on  or  address 
any  ticket  ag'ent, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  CHAS.  F.  DALY, 

tf  Traffic  Maaar«r.  Indiaaapolit,  lad.  G^a  Pass,  aad Ticket  Art. 


THB 


VANDALIA  LINE 

Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  aflFords  mag- 
nificent train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  A.M.,  11:50  A.M.,  12:55  p.m.,  and  11:20 
p.  M.  Arrive  at  St.  Louis  5:00  p.  m.,  7:20  p.  m.  and 
7:30  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  yoa 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  always 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  W,  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

5-tf 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also   the    quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped  route  to 

louisvillb  and  thb  south, 
Whbbling,  Chicago  and  thb  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

PHII.ADELPHIA,  SpRINGFIBLD, 

Baltimore  and  Columbus, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping"  car  and  dining'  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking-  care  witb 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledg-ed  to  have 
done  more- than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning-  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  promptly  ana  cheerfully  g-iven  upon  application 
im  person  or  by  letter  or  telegram  to 

W.  F.  BRUNNER,  District  Passenger  Agent, 
Cor.  Illinois  and  Washinnrton  8ts.,  Indian apoijs,  Ikd. 


THE  CLASSIC  MYTHS 

IN 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

By  CHARLES   MILLS  GAYLEY, 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  California 
and  formerly  Assis ton t- Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 


lamo.  Half  leather,  xzzviii  +  539  pages.  Introduction  price,  $1.50. 


This  work,  based  chiefly  on  Bulfinch's  "Age  of  Fable" 
(1855),  has  here  been  adapted  to  school  use  and  in  large 
part  rewritten.  It  is  recommended  both  as  the  best  manual 
of  m)4hology  and  as  indispensable  to  the  student  of  our 
literature. 

Special  features  of  this  edition  are  : 

1.  An  introduction  on  the  indebtedness  of  English  poetry  to  the 
literature  of  fable ;  and  on  methods  of  teaching  mythology. 

2.  An  elementary  account  of  myth-making  and  of  the  principal 
poets  of  mythology,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  world,  of  gods  and 
of  men  among  the  Greeks. 

3.  A  thorough  revision  and  systematization  of  Bulfinch's  Stories  of 
Gods  and  Heroes :  with  additional  stories,  and  with  selections  from 
English  poems  based  upon  the  myths. 

4.  Illustrative  cuts  from  Baumeister,  Roscher,  and  other  standard 
authorities  on  mythology. 

5.  The  requisite  maps. 

6.  Certain  necessary  modifications  in  Bulfinch's  treatment  of  the 
mythology  of  nations  other  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

7.  Notes,  following  the  text  (as  in  the  school  editions  of  Latin  and 
Greek  authors),  containing  an  historical  and  interpretative  commentary 
upon  certain  myths,  supplementary  poetical  citations,  a  list  of  the  better 
known  allusions  to  mythological  fiction,  references  to  works  of  art, 
and  hints  to  teachers  and  students. 


GINN    &    COMPANY,    Publishers, 

Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 


GENUNQ'S 

Outlines  of   Rhetoric, 

(Announced  ts  Hisli  Scliool  Klietaric.) 

By  Professor  John  F.  Genung  of  Amherst  College,  author  of 
"Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric." 


Introduction  price,  $1.00. 


It  is  Practical.  —  The  author  has  taken  his  time  in 
preparing  it,  in  order  that  every  part  might  be  tested  and 
seasoned.  Besides  the  years  that  have  been  devoted  to 
the  making  of  this  book,  he  has  had  the  advantage  of 
long  practical  experience  in  the  class-room  ;  and  the  prepa- 
ration and  use  of  earlier  text-books  have  enabled  him  to 
judge  what  is  best  adapted  to  work  well  in  this.  The  result 
is  a  book  of  which  every  rule  can  be  put  to  immediate  use 
in  the  pupil's  work. 

It  is  Clear.  —  Great  care  has  been  devoted  to  giving 
the  principles  in  such  plain  and  simple  language  that  the 
pupil  will  not  fail  to  understand  ;  and  such  is  its  clearness 
that  even  beginners  will  find  many  of  the  deeper  prin- 
ciples of  expression,  as  well  as  the  simpler,  both  lucid 
and  interesting. 

It  is  Full,  yet  Brief.  —  Enough  explanation  is  given 
under  each  rule  to  explain  it  fully  in  all  the  applications 
needed  for  use  ;  yet  not  an  unnecessary  sentence  or  word 
has  been  admitted.  Text  and  illustrations  alike  are  crisp, 
pointed,  definite. 

It  is  a  Book  to  be  Remembered.  —  From  beginning 
to  end  the  principles  of  rhetoric  are  condensed  into  brief, 
well-worded  rules,  such  as  can  be  easily  carried  in  memory, 
and  every  one  of  which  contains  a  precept  worth  remem- 
bering.    This,  a  imique  feature  of   the  present  book,  will 


enable  the  student  to  carry  the  whole  science  of  rhetoric 
compendiously,  in  very  small  and  very  usable  compass. 

It  is  a  Book  for  Drill.  —  Beginning  with  sentences  to 
be  corrected,  compositions  to  be  rewritten,  problems  to  be 
worked  out,  it  goes  on  by  degrees  to  w^ork  that  is  more 
originative,  all  needed  directions  being  given  by  means  of 
notes  and  references,  until  by  the  time  the  student  has 
gone  through  tlie  book  he  has  exemplified  all  the  great 
processes  of  composition,  from  choice  of  words  up  to  the 
planning  and  working  out  of  complete  essays  of  his  own. 

It  is  adapted  to  Rouse  Thought.  —  In  every  part  the 
endeavor  is  made  to  develop  and  foster  that  contriving, 
originative  spirit  which  every  young  person  has  in  doing 
what  interests  him,  and  which  every  writer  must  have  in 
order  to  bring  anything  to  pass. 

It  Is  a  practical  Handbook  for  every  Writer.  —  The 
rules  are  a  body  of  precepts  such  as  any  one  will  do 
well  to  have  at  hand  ;  all  the  parts  of  the  book  are  so 
arranged  as  to  be  easily  found  and  consulted  ;  and  the 
appendix  contains,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  a  large 
body  of  words  and  phrases  that  a  writer  ought  to  heed 
if  he  would  conform  his  work  to  good  usage. 

The  Teacher's  Key  will  give  such  full  directions  that 
instructors  will  know  how  best  to  teach  every  exercise 
and  what  is  especially  to  be  noted  in  each. 

The  author's  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric  has 
proved  no  doubt  the  most  successful  college  text-book  on 
the  subject  published  in  recent  years.  It  has  been  both 
"taking"  and  "lasting."  The  Outlines  is  in  no  sense  a 
condensation  or  adaptation  of  that,  but  an  entirely  new 
book  prepared  for  a  different  field  after  a  long  and  careful 
study  of  its  peculiar  needs. 


GINN   &   COMPANY,    Publishers, 

boston,  new  YORK,  AND  CHICAGO. 


A     PRACTICAL     COURSE 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 


Alphonse  G.  Newcomer, 

Asslstaut  rro/essor  of  English  in  the  Lelaitd  Stanford  Junior  Uniziersity. 


i2mo.,  Cloth.     X  +  249  Pages. 

Introduction  Price,  80  Cents. 


In  this  work  the  art  of  Composition  is  given  the  distinct  treatment 
which  its  importance  warrants. 

The  technicalities  of  Rhetoric  are  mostly  discarded.  There  are  no 
formal  rules  and  no  '*  rhetorical  exercises."  The  writing  of  composi- 
tions—  whole  compositions  —  is  insisted  upon  from  first  to  last.  A 
systematic  course  is  followed,  beginning  with  simple  narration  and  lead- 
ing up  to  the  more  dithcult  forms  of  discourse.  Under  each  exercise 
subjects  are  proposed,  followed  by  suggestions  and  illustrations. 

The  book  is  intended  for  the  regular  English  course  of  High  Schools 
and  Academies,  to  accompany  or  follow  such  a  book  as  l.ockwood's 
I^essons  in  English,  or  for  elementary  work  in  colleges.  Its  main  ob- 
jects are  to  arouse  the  student's  interest,  to  assist  him  in  finding  material, 
and  to  set  him  to  work  in  the  right  direction,  in  the  belief  that  these  are 
the  best  functions  of  a  text-book  in  Composition.  Thus  the  teacher's 
energies  are  saved  for  the  criticism  of  the  written  work,  by  which  alone 
it  can  be  perfected  in  outward  form. 

This  is  an  eminently  practical  book. 


Bliss  Perry,  Professor  of  English^  Princeton  College  :  I  like  the  plan  of  the 
Eni;lish  Ctnnposilion  very  much.  .  .  .  The  divisiims  are  simple  and  logical,  and  I  hope 
the  b(»ok  will  have  a  wide  circulation  among  the  secondary  schools,  where  il  ought  to 
revolutionize  s<jn>e  of  the  conventional  rhetoric  instruction. 

B.  H.  Patterson.  TeiU  her  of  English.  High  School,  Pittshtrg,  Pa,:  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable b<»ok,  full  of  good  suggestions,  helpful,  where  help  is  most  needed,  at  first  in 
showing  where  abundance  of  material  for  composition  is  to  be  found. 

H.  H.  Robinson,  SuN-rintcndent  of  Schools,  Genera,  III. :  I  consider  it  the  freest, 
the  most  unconventional,  the  most  ambition-stirring  book  on  English  composition  th*it 
I  have  ever  seen.  ...  I  will  submit  il  to  our  board  and  see  if  there  cannot  be  a  place 
made  for  it 


GINN  &  COMPANY.  Publishers, 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  AND  CHICAGO. 


Vol,    XXV — International  Education  Series, 

How  to  Study  and  Teach  History, 

WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  B.  A.  HINSDALE,  Ph.  D  ,  LL.  D., 


PKOKESSOR   OF  THE   SCIENCE  AND  TIIK    ART   OF   TEACHING    IN   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF 
MICHIGAN,   AI'THOR    OF    SCHOOLS   AND   STUDIES.   THE   OLD   NORTH- 
^^y^^^  WEST,  AND  THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT. 

The 


HE  AIM  of  this  book  is  practical,  and  was  written  with  particular 
reference  to  the  needs  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  al- 
thoug'h  it  will  be  found  of  interest  and  value  to  teachers  and  students 
of  all  g^rades.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  state  the  uses  of  history,  to  define 
in  a  general  way  its  field,  to  present  and  to  illustrate  criteria  for  the 
choice  of  facts,  to  emphasize  the  org-anization  of  facts  with  reference 
to  the  three  principles  of  association,  to  indicate  sources  of  informa- 
tion, to  describe  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  and  finally  to  illus- 
trate causation  and  the  g-rouping"  of  facts  by  drawing-  the  outlines  of 
some  important  chapters  of  American  history.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  valuable  volumes  in  the  series.  12  mo,;  pricey po8t-paid,fl. SO 

AD  PI    B^rf^lVI^O  Graded  Lists  for  School  I^ibraries  and 

^^■^■^*-^   ■   v/lll  ^  Topical   Lists  for  teachers',   students' 

^IQf^y^f^  Y  3.nd  readers'  reference  should  be  in  the 

.     i^^p"^  hands  of  every  book-buyer  in  the  land. 

LIO   I   O^'-^is^^^  Send  for  them 

tl   J^rariUlm  Street,  Q.  ftPPLETON  &  GO  ,  PUWIShePS,  243  253WabashAve 
BOSTON.  1.  3  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York.  Chicago.     3-lt 


POPULAR  REVIEW  TERMS 

Soutliefi)  Indiana  Nofmal  College, 

.    MITCHELL,    IND.  " 

ALB.  B.  ORR  AND  J.  H.  REED,  Principals. 
Spring  Tern),  10  weeKs,  opeos  April  3.     -    -    -     TultlOQ,  $8.00 
Sun)n)er  Tern),  7  weeks,  opeos  JuQe  12.  -    -    -     Tuition,  $6.00 

First-class  board  and  room  in  private  familj,  only  $2.50  per  week.    Club  and  self- 
boarding  very  cheap. 

THOROUGH    REVIEW 

ami  advanced  work  in  all  the  common  branches,  which  will  be  taufrht  bj  INSTRUCT- 
ORS Or  MARKBO  ABILITY  and  wide  experience.  Students  can  select  their  own 
studies.    There  will  be  classes  to  suit  all. 

AMERICAN   HISTORY 

and  Civil  C^vernmcnt  will  be  flfiven  much  prominence.  Prof.  J.  M.  CALLAHAN,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  instructors  in  the  state,  is  a  specialist  in  this  line  of  work,  hav- 
ing just  completed  a  course  in  American  History  at  the  state  University. 

INDIANA    SERIES 

of  books  used  in  Preparatory  Course  and  in  Reviews.  Methods  of  using  them  in  the 
c-ommon  schools  given  due  attention. 

ADVANTAGES.— School  established  in  1880:  permanent,  strong  faculty;  fine 
bui1din<;  good  working  library:  plea.sant.  healthful  location;  expen.ses  low;  school 
growing.  Before  deciding  to  go  to  any  school,  write  to  us,  stating  your  wants.  All 
tmiuiries  answered  by  personal  letter.    Address 

2-tf  ORR  A  REED,  Principals,  Mitchell,  Ind. 


THE 


VANDALIA  LINE 


Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  affords  mag- 
.  nificent  train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  A.M.,  11:50  A.M.,  12:55  p.m.,  and  11:20 
P.M.  Arrive  at  St.Louis  5:00p.m.,  7:20p.m.,  7:30  p.m.  and 
7:30  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  always 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

5-tf 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also   the    quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipx>ed  route  to 

louisvillk  and  the  south, 
Whebling,  Chicago  and  the  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

Philadelphia,  Springfield, 

Baltimore  and  Columbus, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping"  car  and  dining-  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking-  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledged  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  wiU  be  promptly  ana  cheerfully  given  npon  application 
in  person  or  by  letter  or  telegram  to 

W.  F.  BRUNNER,  District  Passenger  Agent, 
Cor.  Illinois  and  Washington  8ts.,  Indianafous,  Ind. 


^TRI-STJITE^ 

NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

flNGOLflJNDIANA.    , 

SPRING  TERM  OPENS  MARCH  13.1804. 
SUMMER  TERM  OPENS  MAY   22.  1894. 


see  BuiUiiigs  onJGroyims  on  next  Pooe. 

Does  it  pay  to  ^o  to  this  kind  of  a 
school?  One  year  a^o  a  bright  young 
man  who  had  been  here  about  6  months 
coveted  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  certain 
village  at  i^bOO  a  year.  We  failed  to  get 
him  the  place.  He  said;  "U'ell,  if  I  can't 
get  that  place,  I'll  be  with  you  in  school 
next  year."  As  president  of  the  school, 
1  answered  him  that  if  he  had  decidnd 
L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  PREH.  to  go  to  school  a   year,   that    it  was  a 

great  blessing  to  him  that  he  failed  to  get  that  $500  place.  He  came  last  y#*ar,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  of  schools  in  his  state  at 
♦  1,200  a  year.  This  quite  likely  m^ans  that  he  will  clear  ♦7(H)  a  year  for  four 
years,  by  coming  to  school  one  year  at  an  expense  of  about  I;  150.  Another  young 
man  who  taught  for  $85  a  month,  came  here  one  more  year,  graduating  in  Scien- 
tific Course.  The  result  was  llOO  a  month  last  year,  and  $\Z0  a  month  this  year. 
That  is,  one  year's  schooling  at  a  cost  of  about  $150  made  a  difference  of  $85  a 
nnonth  in  teaching.  One  of  our  lady  graduates,  after  being  here  two  years,  brought 
her  salary  from  $30  to  $100  per  month,  an>d  soon.  These  are  not  all,  but  a./ew 
of  many  cases.     Does  it  pay?     It  pays  in  money  ^  happiness  a  fid  usefulness. 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  every  want  of  those  who  have  to  go  to  school 
from  one  to  two  terms  at  a  time.  Indeed,  some  of  our  most  able  graduates  have 
taken  their  work  here  that  way.  We  conduct  review  classes  in  common 
branches  every  term.  We  have  classes  in  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Algebra, 
Physics,  Civil  Government  and  Physical  Geography  every  term;  also  a  large 
number  of  classes  in  Latin,  German  and  Greek  every  term.  Besides  this, 
professional  instruction  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  is  given  all  the  time. 
One  able  professor  gives  his  time  to  this  work.  Remember,  all  this  work  is 
done  every  term.  But,  one  may  ask,  what  advantages  have  you  for  those  who 
have  but  little  education?  We  answer  that  every  term  classes  are  formed  for 
those  who  would  enter  Beginning  Classes  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  History, 
Physiology,  and  young  men  and  young  women  enter  these  classes  every  term. 
Six  years  ago,  a  young  man  of  twenty  came  here  from  Michigan.  He  began  in 
these  classes,  and  in  four  years  graduated  in  our  classical  course  and  is  now 
high  school  teacher  in  a  city  of  his  own  state.  You  say  you  don't  know  enough 
to  enter  this  institution.  We  answer,  you  are  exactly  the  one  we  are  now 
trying  to  get.  Give  us  your  time  and  do  your  best  and  we  will  save  you  a 
year's  time  in  your  education,  and  see  you  through  a  course  of  study  that  will 
make  you  a  good  scholar.  From  this  class  of  students  we  get  some  of  our 
ablest  men  and  women.  Dcui't  be  shy  of  us.  We  will  put  you  into  classes 
with  those  who  are  advanced  like  yourself,  and  you  shall  have  a  chance. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Ask  any  questions. 
^—  Address,  L.    M.  SNIFF,  A.   M.,  Pres.,  Angfola,   Indiana. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN    .^ SUMMER  COURSES 

During"  the  summer  of  1894,  beg-inning  July  9th  and  continuing  six 
weeks,  courses  of  instruction  will  be  offered  in  Mathematics,  Sciences, 
I^angnag-es  and  other  branches  of  study  These  courses  are  primarily 
intended  for  teachers,  and  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  Literary 
Faculty.  For  circulars  and  information,  address  JAMES  H.  WADE, 
Secretary  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  2-St 


MONEY  LOST 

If  you   are  a  good  teacher  and   receiving  $40.00  per 

month  when  you  could  be  receiving  $50.00  or  $60.00;  receiviug  $60  00 
when  you  could  be  receiving  $75.00;  receiving  $75.00  when  you  could  be 
receiving  $100.00— you  are  losing  money.  Why  do  you  continue  to  do 
so?  The  North- Western  Teachers'  Agency  is  able  and  willing  to 
help  you.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  write  to  us  and  find  out  what 
the  Agency  can  do  for  you  by  learning  what  it  has  done  for  others.  If 
it  is  almost  daily  helping  others  into  good  positions  it  should  be  able  to 
help  you.  If  you  feel  yourself  to  be  a  good  teacher  and  want  to  change 
your  position  for  a  more  pleasant  or  lucrative  one,  write  for  application 
blank. 

J.  H.  MILLER, 

3-lt  LINCOLN.  NEB. 


m5P°  FREE! 


I  will  send  a  check  for  five  dol- 
lars to  the  person  sending  the 
name  of  any    energetic    young" 
maa  who  will  take  an  ag^encyfor  the  COMPOSITION  ROOF  PAINT.    This  is  the  best 
Roof  Paint  in  the  market  for  the  mone3-,  and   furnishes  very  lucrati"  \  employ menl 
from  April  to  November.    For  full  particulars  address 
3-2t  ZEB  E,  BOOE,  Steam  Oornkrs,  Ind, 

Reference— Farmers'  Bank,  Veedersbnrjr,  Ind. 


A     VALUABLE    WORK. 

THE  REVISED    EDITION    OF 

Lossing's  Cyclopedia  of  U.S.  History 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  contains 

A    MINE    OF    INFORMATION. 

Every  minister,  lawyer  and  teacher  should  have  a  set.  Trustees 
should  supply  their  schools  with  this  work.  It  will  inspire  1  istorical 
research.     It  will  tea  h  patriotism.     Sold  on  easy  terms. 

^^ AGENTS  WANTED.     Addres. 

J    B.  EVANS,  State  Agent, 

4-3t RISING  SUN,  IND. 

I^'irBt  Steps  in  t/te  J'atrfotie  ^Education  of  American  Children, 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  W.  R.  CORPS  AND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSO .  OF  INDIANA. 

THE  PATRIOTIC  PRIMER  FOR  THE  LITTLTl  CITIZEN.  ^'^"■^'V-mk!'**"' 

Gtres  the  i)oUtical  hiatoiy  of  the  United  States  an'^  th«  r^Htl'^nt*  of  children  to  the  goverrnnent  of 
the  home,  the  school  and  their  couuiry  In  a  com  pace  and  liii  cresting  torm. 

THE  H1ST02Y,  ETHICS  and  KANUAL  of  the  "AKLERIOAN  PATEIOTIO  SALUTE/ 

'*  COD  and  our  Country." 
Explains  the  object  of  the  Salute  and  the  method  of  executing  It.     Hj  mail,  postpaid,  o  cents. 

The  **  PRIMER  '*  and  the  *'  SALUTE,"  ordored  t03ether,  by  mall,  1 2  cts. 

J^ernif  bw  fosta^e stamf^s  to  Col.  GEO.  T.  BALCH,  33  E.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Kvery  T<  ifcthcr  and  Scbool 
it^Uuiild  own  it. 


YITebster's  International 

Dictionary 

A  complete  and  thoroogb  revision  of  the  w!ll-  I 
I  known  Unabrlds:ed.  Tbougb  it  bas  been  t>eioit 
tbe  public  but  a  sbort  time,  it  bas  been  warmly 
commended  by  members  of  tbe  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  by  every  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  office  since  its  publication,  by  Eminent  Authors, 
Collie  Presidents,  and  Educators  almost  without 
I  number.  It  is  recogfnized  as  Standard  Authority 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  and  is  the 
Standard  to  which  nearly  all  Schoolbooks  adhere. 

EP^he  diacritical  marto  for  indicating  the  sounds  of  letters  are  so  plain  and  intelligibte 
ifl  to  be  easily  understood  by  old  and  young. 

*^It  is  Tlie  One  Great  Standard  Autliority 

,  .  the  perfection  of  dictionaries ; "  so  writes  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Snprpme 
Court,  who  voices  the  general  sentiment. 

Sold  by  all  Leading  Bookselleus. 
Send  for  free  prospectus  containing  specimen  pages,  illustrations,  etc. 

G«  &  C«  Iflerriam  Co.,  Publislierdy         \iNTERNmoNAL 
Bprinarfleld,  Mass.*  17. 8.  A. 

ly  Do  not  buy  cheap  photographic  reprints  of  old  Webster  dictionaries. 


THE 

PHILOSOPHIC 

SERIES 

BY 

▲SKOLfi  TOUFXnffS. 

•SCIENCE  OF 
DISCOURSE." 

(SBCOND  EDITION.^ 

A  book  for  teachers, 
ministers  and  others 
interested  in  literary 
research. 

'PHILOSOPHY 

OF 

TEACHING." 

Just  published  A 
book  that  no  teacher 
should  be  without,and 
one  that  will  be  read 
with  I  n  te  res t  and 
profit  by  any  one  in- 
terested in  advanced 
educational   thoug-ht. 

'I  hese  books  are 
htffhly  recommended 
by  prominent  educat- 
ors of  this  and  other 
states.     $1.S»»  each. 

To  teachers,  $1.25 or 
$2.40  per  set 

Address  NORMAL 
BOOK  STORE,  38th 
and  Washin^cton  Sts., 
Marion,  Ind. 


The  llarion  Normal  Collep 

MARION^    INDIANA. 

^    SIXTH  YEAR.  ^ 

Fall  Term  opens  September  5. 

Second  Winter  Term,  January  23. 

Spring*  Term  opens  April  4. 

Preparatory,  Teachers,  Scientific  and  Classic  Coarse*. 

A  First-class  Business  Coarse,  including  Book-keepiof, 
Phonog-raphy  and  Typewriting". 

Actnal  business  practices. 

Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

Expenses  very  low. 

No  cost  for  fuel  and  lig-ht. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  see  on r  new  illat' 
trated  catalog-ue. 

SPECIAL  lit 

The  elegant  new  building*  is  well  under  way.    We  have  i 

number  of  splendid  lots  in  Colleg^e  Addition  for  sale  cheap 

on  easy  terms.    If  you  desire  to  make  an  investment,  do  aot 

fail  to  learn  particulars.     Plat  and  prices  sent  on  applicatios. 

Address 

A.  JONBS,  President. 

9-tf  Majiiom.  In©. 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  AGENCY 

''COME  TO  THE  SOUTHLANDS 

We  put  teachers  in  communication  with  school  officers,  and  supply 
the  public  schools  of  the- South  and  West  with  teachers.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  Principals  and  Superintendents.  Oklahoma  to  be  sup- 
plied— 4,000  changes  in  Texas  alone.  With  good  salaries  and  largest 
school  fund  of  any  State,  Texas  is  the  teachers'  Mecca.  BRGISTER 
NOW.  Address  TEACHERS'  COOPERATIVE  AGENCY,  Box  407 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  circulars,  etc.  2-3t 

RIDGEVILLE  COLLEGE 

Denominational,  Not  Sectarian.  Thoroughly  Christian. 

Two  Oolle^e  Couraea— Classical,  leadlng^  todegrree  of  A.  B.;   Scientific,  leadiuff  to 
desrree  of  B.  st 

Aoademio  Oourae — FouryearK*  coarse  for  those  notdesirinsr  a  full  college- course. 

PreparatoxT  Course— Two  j ears*  cobrre  that  fits  for  the  frebhman  class  in  coUe^re. 

Teaohem'  Courae— Two  years*  course  which  taorongrhly  prepares  for  teaching  and 
saperintendency  of  city  schools. 

Bualneaa  Courae— One  year  course.    Room  we  1  fitted  for  work.  Office  desks,  books, 
merchandise,  colleffe  money,  etc.    Penmanship.  Shorthand,  Typewriting. 

Mnaic  and  Art— No  definite  course  arranged  for  this  department. 

Department  Prinoipala—Classical.  Miss  Edna  I.  Ali.yn;    Scientific  and  Mathe- 
matical, Charlss  Wood  Macombbk;  Business,  Wii^liam  B.  Stark;    Music  and 
Art,  Mrs.  Gborgb  Hindley. 
N.  B.— 9100  will  pay  all  expenses  for  one  year.    For  further  particulars  address 

11-tf  Pres.  GEORGE  MINDLEY,  Ridgevlllc.  Ind. 

BOWEN-MERRILL  BOOK   STORE 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of   Bird's  Christmas    Carol,  A  CATHEDRAL  TQr* 
COURTSHIP.    By  Kate  Douglass  Wigflrin.    Illustrated  by  Carleton  .  .    *  ^^ 
(If  mailed,  W  cents.^ 

The  best  book  ever  written  for  boys— TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS  AT 

OXFORD- By  Thomas  Hughes :   2  volumes;   cloth,  extra  gilt,  fine  pa-    tf^ |    |  R 
per;  illustrated;  former  price,  $2.50;  now «|li.iv^ 

-►  >  >  ♦  Bowen-Merrill,  the  Society  Stationers   -►•►•►♦ 

WBDDina  IITVITATIONS,  the  latest  styles,  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
VIBITIKa  0ABD8  and  FINEST  OOBBB8PONDENOB  PAPEBS. 

Samples  will  be  mailed  upon  applicotion. 

BowEN  -  Merrill    BOOK    STORE 

PETER  GRAMLING&  SON. 

MerGhant  TTailors 

And  Ddalers   in   Ready-Mide  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  and  Valises 

No  35  East  Washington  St., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


1855  Terms  open  March  17,  June  12,  Sept.  4. 1894 


THE 


National  Normal  University 

LEBANON,    OHIO. 

{INDEPENDENT    NORMAUSM.] 


Its  Graduates  Do  the  Best  and 
Host  Effective  Work. 

The  National  No  mal  University  of  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
established  in  1855,  has  recently  been  organized  on  a 
more  solid  basis  than  ever  before,  with  an  addition  to  the 
faculty  and  some  new  departments  added  also.  Better 
than  any  words  of  ours,  although  we  have  known  the 
institution  since  its  foundation,  is  the  splendid  and  hon- 
orable record  made  by  its  graduates.  In  the  best  schools 
in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  these  graduates  will 
be  found  doing  the  best  and  most  effective  work.  Presi- 
dent Holbrook  exacts  and  always  has  a  faithful  perform- 
ance of  whatever  is  undertaken  to  be  performed  so  that 
the  graduates  know  how  to  do  good  work,  hold  their  places 
and  command  the  best  salaries.  They  know  how  to  set 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  advance  the  scho  J  system  in 
all  the  elements  which  give  it  success,  and  have  power  to 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  these  points,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  university  has  entered  upon  a  new 
and  unprecedentedly  pr  sperous  era  in  its  long  and  cred- 
itable history. — Editorial. — American  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation, November  9,  1893. 

One  of  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States. — Edito- 
rial.— Southern  Educational  Journal. 

For  full  information  and  240-page  catalogue   sent  free)  address 

Rresioemt  ALFRED  HOLBROOK. 
3-2t  Lbbanon,  Ohio 


•OHOOLTHB  BNTmB  YBAVI.  STUDBNTS  MAY  BNTBR  AT  ANY  T1MB 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  INDIANA. 

imm  ui  BEST  cpFEs  mm  scecol  ib  h  mm  states. 

It  is  located  44  milea  east  of  Chicacro,  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wajne  and  Chicago,  the 
Cbicag^o  A  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  Railroads. 

The  School  was  organized  Sept.  16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled.  The  attendance 
kas  increased  from  year  to  year  until  now  more  than  1,000  diftrmt  ftvdnti  IN  MreUad  iuullj. 

ZEE  mSStST  TEAS  I8TBZ  MOST  8U0CZSSFUL  TBDS  FAB  UJT  TSl  BI8T0S7  OF  ZEE  80B00L. 

This  unparalleled  growth  is  one  of   the  best  evidences  that  the   work  meets  the 
wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Institution  Offers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  Greater  List  of  Subjects 

from  which  to  Select,  than  any  other  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 

nCDADTUrilTG*  Preparatory,  Teachers*  [including  Kindergarten  Work.Teach- 
Uli  An  I  lllLll  I  O  ■  ers*  Class  and  Pedagogy),  Collegiate  (including  Scientific,  Clas- 
sical, and  Select  Courses),  Civil  Engineering,  Pharmacy^peclal  Science,  Elocn  lion, 
Mnsic,  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Type-Writing,  Penmanship,  Tele 
Craphic,  and  Review. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  itself  and  in 
charge  of  specialists  as  instructors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TRAININQ  OF  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training  school  offers  equal  advantages,  because  while  preparing  for 
teaching,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  charge. 

THE  COURSE  IN  PEOAQOQY  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
•tndy  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  had  many 
jears  experience  as  an  instructor. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  Business  College  in  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  not  found  at  any  other 
■chool. 

PRIMARY    WORK. 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginning 
with  the  Kindergarten,on  through  the  different  grades,the  most  scientific  and  practical 
training  is  given.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  can 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  jprepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is 
g'reater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

8UMMER  OR   REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  6TH. 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  in 
session  and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regular  or 
reriew  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES    LESS    THAN    AT    ANY     OTHER    SCHOOL. 

Tuition  SIO.OO  Per  term.   Good  Board  and  Weil  Furnislied 
Rooms  SI.50  to  $1.90  oer  week. 

Thia  School  does  precisely  what  it  promiaea  to  do. 
4^  Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address, 

M.  B.  BROWN.  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY,  flssociate  Prin. 

CALBifDAa.— Spring  term  will  or^n  March  28, 1893;  Summer  Beview  Term  will  ojpen 
Jane  6, 1893;  Fall  Term  will  open  September  5, 1893;  First  Winter  Term  will  open*  Not* 
ember  14, 1893;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  23,1894. 

4-tf 


Central  Normal  College 

AND         ' 

Gommercial    Institute 

DANVILLE,  IND. 

Students  may  enter  any  time  and  SEi,BCT  Thbir  own  work. 


PEDAGOGY.  METHODS. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

TBAf  HERS,  the  above  is  tangbt  bj  a  grraduate  of  tbe  Vew  Tork  School  of 
PedaffOffy  PROF.  KINNAMAN  is  one  of  the  popular  teachers  of  the  West.  The 
Collegre  srave  him  a  yearns  absence  to  prepare  himself  for  the  above  work.  He  now 
has  charg-e  of  the  department  and  grtsat  work  is  beincr  done.  No  teacher  can  afford  to 
miss  this  work.    It  can  be  taken  any  time. 

GRAMMAR— We  still  hold  the  first  place  in  this* branch. 

SPECIAI<ISTS  have  chargre  of  the  common  branches,  and  every  one,  whether  far 
advanced  or  just  beirinningr,  will  find  his  wants  met.  Careful  attention  is  giren  indi- 
Tidual  students.  Having-  a  score  of  teachers,  and  meetingr  them  several  times  a  term 
ia  a  body,  the  president  easily  learns  the  standiucr  and  needs  of  each  student. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  well  provided  for.     ELOCUTION  is  taught  by  a  crraduate  of  the  National 
School  of  Oratory*  Philadelphia. 

The  Teachers',  Scientific,  Olaaeic,  LAW.  MU8IC  AND   SURVEYING. 

are  all  larg-e  and  stroncr  courses. 

THE  COMIMIERCIAL  COURSE. 

.  The  cheapest  and  bei>t  school  in  the  West  for  a  commercial  education.  Money  and 
time  both  saved,  and  thorough  work  guaranteed.  The  etudent  can  fill  any  pod- 
tlon  in  the  bneineea  world  after  he  haa  completed  our  work.  We  guaran- 
tee him  this  ability. 

TELEGRAPHY  is  our  most  rapidly-growing  department.  The  attendance  has 
4|uadrupled  itself  the  past  year.  The  department  is  in  the  hands  of  a  practical,  expe- 
rienced operator. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  are  the  most  satisfactory  courses  in  the 
school,  because  the  student  quickly  finishes  them  at  very  little  cost  and  readily  se- 
cures a  profitable  position.    Our  system  is  the  easiest  learned  and  used  of  all  others. 

POSITIONS. 

For  some  time  we  have  made  special  efforts  to  secure  on/  graduates  positions, 
nntll  now  we  have  calls  from  every  State  and  Territory  for  teachers,  clerks,  amanv- 
enses,  operators,  etc.    We  cannot  fill  all  the  poaitiona  at  our  command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  are  specialties. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  $8.00  per  term .  Board,  $1.50  per  week  Room^  50c  per  week* 

S27*00  will  secure  all  the  above  for  one  term. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall  Term.  September  5, 1893.  Third  Term,  January  33, 1894. 

Second  Term,  November  14, 1893.  Fourth  Term,  Aoril  3, 1894. 

Fifth  Term,  June  12,  1894. 

Send  for  complete  Oataloffae.    Address  J.  M.  JOSEPH. 

8-lyr  President. 


JoiBFHui  CoLLBTT,  Pre*. 
Edw 

incorporator  i. 

JOeBPHT78  COI.I.KTT, 

WILLIAM  HBILMAlf, 
D.  J.    MACKBT, 

B.  P.   HUSTON. 
WILLIAM  FLBMINO, 
K.  C.  BBLL, 

JAMBI  MUKDOCK, 
BDW*D  HAWKINS. 


E  P  HuiTON,  Vic€-Pret.  and  Treas 
ARD  Hawkins,  Secretary  and  Maaarer. 

Fubliil^eri. 


OFPICB   OV'- 
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tt>^  Wnt  f  nUigtM  BtiMt 
(boom  4) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 


laittiiiiB  ^tatfi  ^aHBi  of  School 

Booki  Ci3qtra«tPrieM 

PlFttRrAder  :         lOe 

Tlurd  U^n4tT    -;        :  Mo 

Fi^urth  If#ict«r    :       :      :  aoo 

Firtb  K«jid<r    i       :       :  40e 

BltFiurDUrv  ,^rHhni«<tie    ;  B*c 

0<'iurritit  Arltbis«tt9    :    ;  44e 

B?cmtiit4Lrir  fT«i'iiriti>h7    :  I0« 

Si-^^lFjn^  By><j\  '        1        :       lOe 

A4Jrtn^«d  rn^i^(*]<<irr     :       **o 

lBiifiEa«tlJit«  CirkmiuMr      t    Me 


The  above  list  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Indiana  School  Book  Company 


contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reading  Section  n  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
L/aw,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sec  II.  The  books  which  have  been^  or  may  hereafter  be 
€&dopted  by  the  State  of  Indiana  for  use  in  the  common  schools 
lyy  virtue  of  this  act^  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereof  ^ 
shall  be  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
in  teaching  the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  such  books, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au- 
thorities to  use  in  such  schools  such  books  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private,  Parochial  and  Normal  Schools,  or  any  oth- 
ers, wishing  to  make  use  of  the  books  which  the  State 
has  adopted,  can  obtain  them  by  addressing, 

EDWARD  HAWKINS. 

Manager  Indiana  School  Book  Co.^ 
8-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


National  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 

WORLD  BUILDING^   NEW  YORK. 


N.  W.  Bloss.    J.  T.  Morse,     )  «....  Prp»id^nt»    ^-  ^-  I^R»»  Secretary. 
President,  G.  F.  Potter,  \  »"*c«-^'"««*««'*w-  D.E.Anthony,  Cotcwel 

This  Company 

Offers  Ivife  Insurance  on  the  most  liberal  and  prog-ressive  terms, 
and  entirely  devoid  of  the  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  rules  and  re- 
quirements that  are  current  among-  insurance  companies  g-enerallj. 

the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan 

Is  orig-inal  with  this  company,  and  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  Life 
Insurance.  It  enables  the  Company  to  provide  insurance  to  persons 
who  are 

First  Class  Risks  at  Lower  Rates 

Than  can  any  equally  sound  institution  that  places  all  its  risks  at 
one  rate,  wholly  ignoring  the  importance  of  charging  each  policy 
holder  a  premium  equally  proportioned  to  the  risk  assumed.  This  is 

The  Mlrst  Equitable  System  of  Life 'nsurance 

EJver  offered  the  public,  as  the  rate  charged  is  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  risk  assumed,  rather  than  an  equal  rate  for  all.     While  none 
-  but  those  safely  insurable  are  accepted,  the 

Merit  of  the  Risk  Establishes  i  he  Rate  of  Premium. 

The  principle  is  similar  to  that  applied  to  Fire  Insurance,  the  pre- 
mium being  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  risk. 
The  adjusted  rate  plan  avoids  also  the 

Unreasonable  and  Fur  ly  Arbitrary  Technicalities 

Which  have  so  long  worked  injustice  to  applicants  and  agents,  and 
while  it  does  not  contemplate  in  any  sense  the  acceptance  of  an  ap- 
plicant not  safely  insurable,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  risks  usually  declined  can  be  safely  insured  a't  a  fair 
premium.     It  is 

A  Wise,  Just  and  Common  Sense  System 

And  unquestionably  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  one  known,  and 
cannot  fail  to  impress  any  thoughtful,  unpredjudiced  man  as  being: 
the  correct  system  of  Life  Insurance. 

This  Company  is  doing  its  principal  business  in  the  State  of  New 
York— its  home  State.  Its  g-rowing-  popularity  with  the  public  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  large  amount  of  insurance  written.  During 
the  year  1892,  after  adopting-  the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan,  its 

Business  increased  Fi«e  Hundred  per  cent. 

Over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE   COMPANY  IS  CONSERVATIVE. 
ITS  EXPENSES  ARE  MODERATE. 

ITS  POLICIES  ARE  MOST  LIBERAL. 

ITS  PAYMENTS  ARE  PROMPT. 

Send  for  Circulars.  "'^!fB".«A'i°go:?gI^?;T'"-Agents  Wantal. 

F.  B.  AINSWORTH.  General  flgent, 

p.  O.Box  86.  (li-17)  INOIANAPOU8,  OD. 


=1"  R  A  V  E  !_= 


MONON  ROUTE 


^i;^SyHLEllCWAlBAIIY»  CMICA60  RT.(fe>- 

THB  SHORT    LINE  ^*> 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneaoolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

Denver,   San  Francisco,    Portland,   Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND   NORTHWEST. 

The  only  line  rnnninir  Solid  Pallmaii  Perfected  Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 
The  only  line  mnninir  Dining-  Cars  betwee  i  Indianapolis  and  Chicago. 
Mag-nificent  Pnllman,  *«leeping-  and  Parlor  Cars. 
For  rates,  maps,  time-tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN.  D.  P.  A.. 

Oor.  lUinoia  8t.  and  Kentucky  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
FRANK  J.  BBBD,  O.  P.  A.,  Ohloaffo.  Mf 

LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  A  LouisviJie  R.  R. 

"NATURAL    GAS    ROUTE" 

THE  POPULAR  SHORT  LINE 

BBTWBBN 

Bloomin^ton,     Cfci'cfpr,  M.  Lonis,  Springfield,  LaFayette,  Frankfort,  Mnncie, 
Portland,  Lima,  Findlay,  Fostoria,  Fremont,  Sandusky,  Indianapolis,Kokomo, 
Pern,  Rochester,  Plymouth,  LaPorte,  Michigan  City.  Ft.  Wayne,  Hart- 
ford, Blnffton,  Connersville,  and  Cincinnati,  making  direct  con- 
nection with  all  points.  East,  West,  North,  Sonth. 
THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVERSING 

THE  GREAT  NATURAL  GAS  AND  OIL  FIELDS 

of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  giving  the  patrons  of  this  POPULAR  ROUTE  an  opportunity 
to  witness  the  ir^and  sight  from  the  train  as  they  pass  through.  Great  fields  covered 
with  tanks  in  which  are  stored  millions  of  gallons  of  oil.  N  VTURAL  GAS  wells 
shooting"  their  flames  high  in  the  air,  and  the  most  beantiful  cities*  fairly  alive  with 
iplass  and  all  kinds  of  factories. 

We  furnish  our  patrons  with  Eleg-ant  Reclining  Chair  Cars  FREE  on  day  trains 
andeL.  E.  St  W.  Palace  Sleeping  and  Parlor'Cars  on  night  trains  at  very  reasonable 
rats. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Dejiver,  Omaha,  Portland,  and  San 
Francisico  and  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  is  the  popular  route  with  the  ladies  on  account  of  its  courteous  and  accomodat- 
ing- train  officials  and  with  the  commercial  travelers  and  general  public  for  its  com- 
forts, quick  time  and  sure  connections.  For  any  further  particulars  call  on  or  address 
any  ticket  ag-ent, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  CHA8.  F.  DALY, 

tf  Traffic  Manager.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Gen  Pass,  and  Ticket  Act. 


THE 


VANDALIA  LINE 


Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianai)olis  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  afFords  mag- 
nificent train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making"  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  A.M.,  11:50  a.m.,  12:55  p.m.,  and  11:20 
P.M.  Arrive  at  St.Louis  5:00p.m.,  7:20p.m.,  7:30  p.m.  and 
7:30  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages oflFered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  always 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

5-tf 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also   the    quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped  route  to 

louisvillr  and  the  south, 
Wheeling,  Chicago  and  the  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

Philadelphia,  Springfield, 

Baltimore  and  ,  Columbus, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping*  car  and  dining  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  an^.  the  pains-taking*  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  tVt  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Littfes  are  acknowledg^ed  to  have 
done  more^than  any  other  r^...d  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long*  journe^-^^  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning  time  '  ^ns,  rates  of  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  promptH»  ai^ I.  iruvr.^ully  given  upon  applicatioii 
in  person  or  by  letter  or  telegraoi  to  ""^  45-ONTRAc»-t-o*.    -     '-v 

W.  F.  BP<  INNER,  District  Passenger  Agent, 
Cor.  Illinois  ac  '^*— Sts.,  Indian AFOUS,  IHD. 


^TR1-8TATE^ 

NORMAL  COLLEGE 

flNGOLflJNDIANfl. 

SUMMER  TERM   OPENS   MAY   22,  1894. 


see  BuiHiiiKis  ond  Giouiids  on  Hem  Poge. 


Does  it  pay  to  go  to  this  kind  of  a 
school?  One  year  ago  a  bright  young 
man  who  had  been  here  about  6  months 
coveted  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  certain 
village  at  $500  a  year.  We  failed  to  get 
him  the  place.  He  said:  "Well,  if  I  can't 
get  that  place,  I'll  be  with  you  in  school 
next  year."  As  president  of  the  school,' 
I  answered  him  that  if  he  had  decided 
L.  M.  8>fiFF,  X.  M.,  PRES.  to  go  to  schcKil  a   year,  that   it  was  a 

great  blessing  to  him  that  he  failed  to  get  that  1^500  place.  He  came  last  y**ar,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  of  schools  in  his  state  at 
il,200  a  year.  This  quite  likely  means  that  he  will  clear  $700  a  year  for  four 
years,  by  coming  to  school  one  year  at  an  expense  of  about  111 50.  Another  young 
man  who  taught  for  i^'So  a  month,  came  here  one  more  ye^r,  graduating  in  Scien- 
tific Course.  The  result  was  $100  a  month  last  year,  and  $\40  a  month  this  year. 
That  is,  one  year's  schooling  at  a  cost  of  about  $150  made  a  difference  of  $85  a 
month  in  teaching.  One  of  our  lady  graduates,  after  being  here  two  years,  brought 
her  salary  from  $30  to  $1(X)  per  month,  and  so  on.  These  are  not  all,  but  h/ew 
of  nnany  cases.     Does  it  pay?     It  pays  in  money.,  happiness  and  usepdness. 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  every  want  of  those  who  have  to  go  to  school 
from  one  to  two  terms  at  a  time.  Indeed,  some  of  our  most  able  graduates  have 
taken  their  work  here  that  way.  We  conduct  review  classes  in  common 
branches  every  term.  We  have  classes  in  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Algebra, 
Physics,  Civil  Government  and  Physical  Geography  every  term;  also  a  large 
number  of  classes  in  Latin,  German  and  Greek  every  term.  Besides  this, 
professional  instruction  in  the  Science  ai^d  Art  of  Teaching  is  given  all  the  time. 
One  able  professor  gives  his  time  to  t»  is  work.  Remember,  all  this  work  is 
done  every  term.  But,  one  may  ask,  wh.:  t  advantages  have  you  for  those  who 
have  but  little  education?  We  answer  tl/it  every  term  classes  are  formed  for 
those  who  would  enler  Beginning  Class  .-i  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  History, 
Physiolog]^-,  and  young  men  and  young  w  nen  enter  these  classes  every  term. 
Six  years  ago,  a  young  man  of  twenty  car  <^v  '^^r©  from  Michigan.  He  began  in 
these  classes,  and  in  four  years  graduate  •  our  classical  course  and  is  now 
high  school  teacher  in  a  city  of  his  own  sig'cf  ^^o"  say  you  don't  know  enough 
to  enter  this  institution.  We  anaJ'^H'^^^®/  a  'e  exactly  the  one  we  are  now 
trying  to  get.  '  .-^^-laisana  w.tn  thecomif.'u  do  vour  best  and  we  will  save  you  a 
year's  time  in  your  ecTucAcion,  and  see  you  through  a  course  of  study  that  will 
make  you   a  good  scholar.     From  thi«   ^'  students  we  get  some  of  our 

ablest  men  and   women.     D/->''  "^ '  vVe  will  put  you   into  classes 

with  those  who  «-       '  i  shall  have  a  chance. 

^"    -'  *■  questions. 
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Indiana  Schooi^  Journal. 


Bakkr  &  Thornton,  of  Indianapolis, 

are  dealers  in  kinderg-arten  goods  and  primary  supplies*     Send 
for  catalogue.  12-tf 

Vandawa  L/INB  Excursions  to  South,  Southeast  and  Southwest  will 
run  on  various  dates  from  now  until  June  5th,  1894,  inclusive.  One  far% 
round  trip.  Call  on  or  address  any  Vandalia  Line  Agent  and  ask  for 
information  contained  in  Circular  No.  327  of  January  20th,  1894.    3-3t 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normai,  Training  Schooi,. — 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantagesto  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

B.  A.  Bui,i,ocK,  for  several  years  a  teacher,  is  now  managing  a  com- 
mercial agency  in  this  city  and  can  furnish  a  limited  number  of  gen- 
tlemen employment.  Teachers  desiring  to  find  profitable  and  desira- 
ble occupations  during  their  vacations  should  address  with  stamp  for 
•particulars,  American  Coi^lecting  and  Reporting  Association,  19 
and  20  Boston  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  4-2t 

S.  R.  WiNCHELi,*s  Teachers'  Agency,  262  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago.— Does  not  notify  teachers  of  vacancies  until  they  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  appointment.  Aims  to  deal  directly  with  the  school 
boards,  and  to  select  one  teacher  who  is  sure  to  meet  the  requirements. 
Recommends  no  teacher  whom  the  manager  would  not  himself  employ 
under  the  same  circumstances.  One  registration  is  sufficient  until  a 
position  has  been  secured  by  this  agency.  A  local  correspondent  is 
wanted  in  'every  county  where  there  is  a  high  school  or  a  college. 
Write  for  special  terms.  2-tf 

yacancies  for  Septeinlier 

Every  day  we  are  requested  by  authorities  to  recommend 
teachers  for  present  and  future  opening's.  During-  the  spring* 
and  summer  months  we  are  asked  by  School  Boards,  Superin- 
tendents, Colleg-e  Presidents  and  Principals  to  recommend — 
often  having-  as  hig-h  as  25  or  30  such  requests  in  a  sing-le  day. 
We  have  already  a  larg^e  number  of  opening's  for  the  school 
year  beg-inning-  in  September — Superintendencies,  Hig-h-school 
and  Town  Principalships;  Grammar,  Intermediate,  Primary 
and  Kinderg-arten  positions;  College  Professorships,  Academy 
Principals  and  Instructors;  Specialists  in  Music,  Art,  Draw- 
ing", Book-keeping",  Penmanship,  French,  German,  Elocution, 
Manual  Training",  etc.  Also,  several  most  excellent  schools 
for  sale.  Now  is  the  time  to  reg-ister  if  you  wish  to  be  in  line 
of  promotion,  and  desire  a  better  salary  for  the  coming"  school 
year.     Send  for  circulars  to 

THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

6034  Woodlawn  Ave.  (just  south  of  Chicago  University), 
ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager.  (2-4t)  CHICAGO 


A    VACATION    BY   THE    SEA 

AMONQ  THI  ISLANDS  Or 

BEAUTIFUL    CASCO    BAY. 

PLEA8ANT«    PROFITABLE.     INEXPENSIVE^ 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Collins,  late  Director  of  Art  in  the  Public  Schools  of  DenTcr,  ex- 
President  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  formerly  Principal  of  one  of 
Boston's  Eveninir  Drawing  Schools,  having  jant  returned  from  Europe,  where  for  ih* 
past  year  he  studied  the  methods  of  Art  Instruction  in  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  England,  Holland,  Germany  and  France,  will  conduct  at  Peak's  Island,  Casco  Bay,  a 

SUMMER    NORMAL    ART    SCHOOL. 

To  open  AUGUST  1«  1894,  and  continue  four  weeks.  All  day  sessions  Reg-alar 
class  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  art  as  applied  to  school  work.  Out- 
door sketching  and  painting.  Those  who  teach  drawinir  should  know  more  of  art 
than  is  found  in  text-books;  should  learn  how  to  draw  and  sketch  from  naure  becan«c 
of  the  help  and  power  it  gives  in  all  school  work  For  particulars  address 
S-}t  FRANK  H.  COLLINS.  PORTLANO.  ME.  (P.O.  Box  736.) 


An  ART 
Quarterly. 


If  you  wish  a  good  Youns  Folks  Maffaihie  of  Art  and  Literatre, 
,  send  BO  Oehts  for 

.  THE    START. 

It  is  designed  for  beginners  in  Sculpture  and  Painting.  The  April 
number  contains  a  Dialogue  on  Foot-Ball,  the  Story  of  the  Sculptor 
Boy,  Hints  on  Drawing  the  Horse,  Articles  by  Boys  and  Girls,  and 
several  pages  of  their  drawings.     Address         S.  H.  MORSE. 

5-2t  211-213  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicagn. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIBAN  ^"mm"  COURSES 

During'  the  summer  of  1894,  beginning-  July  9th  and  continuing-  six 
weeks,  courses  of  instruction  will  be  offered  in  Mathematics,  Sciences, 
I/anguages  and  other  branches  of  study  These  courses  are  primarily 
intended  for  teachers,  and  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  I^iterary 
Faculty.  For  circulars  and  information,  address  JAMES  H.  WADE, 
Secretary  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Micbl 2-5t 

LAKE  WAWASEE 

■    .    •    (CEDAR    BEACH)    .    .    . 

The  Favorite  Summer  Resort  of  Indiana. 

The  larg-est,  wildest  and  most  beautiful  lake  in  Indiana  is 
WAWASEE,  in  Kosciusko  county.  It  has  every  feature  of 
an  ideal  Summer  Resort,  with  excellent  fishing,  boating-  and 
bathing",  and  has  for  years  been  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  In- 
diana sportsman  and  pleasure-seeker.  Located  on  the  Michi- 
g-an  division  of  the  Big-  Four,  it  is  easy  of  access  from  Indi- 
anapolis, Anderson,  Rushville,  Marion  and  intermediate 
points.  Through  trains  leave  these  cities  at  most  appropriate 
hours  of  the  day,  and  the  business  man  can  spend  Sunday 
with  his  family  there,  returning-  Monday  morning-.  If  you 
contemplate  a  vacation,  you  can  spend  it  to  best  advantage  at 
LAKE  WAWASEE.  Call  on  any  agent  Big  Four  Route  for 
full  information  and  time  of  trains. 

D.  B.  Martin,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

E.  O.  McCoRMiCK,  P.  T.  M. 


A    VALUABLE    WORK. 

THE  REVISED    EDITION    OF 

Lossing's  Cyclopedia  Of  U.S.  History 

Published  by  HARPER  Sl  BROTHERS,  contains 

A    MINE    OF    INFORMATION. 

Every  minister,  lawyer  and  teacher  should  have  a  set.  Trustees 
should  supply  their  schools  with  this  work.  It  will  inspire  historical 
research.     It  will  teach  patriotism.     Sold  on  easy  terms. 

J^  AGE  NTS  WANTED.     Address 

J    B.  EVANS,  State  Agent, 

4-31 RISING  aUN,  INP. 

BOWEN-MERRILL   BOOK   STORE 

A   new  book  by  the  author  of   Bird's  Christmas   Carol,  A  CATHEDRAI^  YQf 
COURTSHIP.    By  Kate  Donjflass  Wipsrin.    Illustrated  by  Carleton  .  .    *  ^^ 
(If  mailed,  89  cents.^ 

The  best  book  ever  written  for  boys— TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS  AT 

OXPOR D~ By  Thomas  Huif heft:   2  volumes;   cloth,  extra  (fi It,  fine  pa-    CI   IK 
per;  illnstrated;  formerprice,  12.50;  now 4|Plal^i/ 

♦  *  *  *  Bowen-Merrill,  the  Society  Stationers   ^  ^  ^  ^ 

WBDDINQ'  INVITATIONS,  the  latest  styles,  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
VISITING  OABDS  and  FINEST  OOBBBSPONDBNOB  PAFBBS. 

Samples  will  be  mailed  upon  appllcotion. 

BowEN  -  Merrill    BOOK    STORE 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  T^^ailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  and  Valises 

No  35  East  Wasl)ington  St., 
INDIANAPOUS. 

RIDGEVILLE  COLLEGE 

DenomlnatlonaU  Not  Sectarian,  Thoroughly  Christian. 

Two  Oolleffe  Cotirses— Classical,  leading^  to  deg^ree  of  A.  B.;   Scientific,  leading*  to 
degree  of  B.  8. 

Aoademic  Course— Four  years*  course  for  those  not  desiring-  a  full  college  course. 

Preparatory  Course — Two  years*  course  that  fits  for  the  freshman  class  in  college. 

Teachers'  Oourse— Two  years'  course  which  thoroughly  prepares  for  teaching  and 
superin tendency  of  city  schools. 

Business  Course — One  year  course.    Room  we'l  fitted  for  work.  Office  desks,  books, 
merchandise,  college  money,  etc.    Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting. 

Xusio  and  Art — No  definite  course  arranged  for  this  department. 

Department  Principals— Classical,  Miss  Edna  I.  Allyn;    Scientific  and  Mathe- 
matical, Charles  Wood  Macomber;  Business,  William  B.  Starr;    Music  and 
Art,  Mrs.  George  Hindlky. 
N.  B.— ^106  will  pay  all  expenses  for  one  year.    For  further  particulars  address 

ll-tf  Pres.  GEORGE  MINDLEY,  Flidgeville.  Ind. 


SCHOOL  THI  INTIRI  YIAR.  STUDINTS  MAY  INTIR  AT  ANY  TIM! 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO,  -  -  INDIANA. 

Umm  ui  BEST  EPPEB  mm  SCBOOL  is  Uit  UlinEB  STATES. 

It  is  located  44  miles  east  of  Chiqag-o,  on  the  Pittsbtirsrlii  Fort  Wayne  and  ChicairOt  the 
Chicago  A  Grand  Trnnk,  and  tlie  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  I^onis  Railroads. 

The  School  was  oriranized  Sept.  16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled.  The  attendance 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  nutil  now  more  than  iOOO  Aifllrrat  itvAMti  tfO  nrollAd  ftBBUOj. 

TBS  FBUBIT  7IAS  IS  TBI  HOST  SUOCSSSFUL  TBUS  FA£  ZH  TBI  BZ8T0S7  Of  TBI  BCBOOL. 

This  unparalleled  g-rowth  is  one  of   the  best  evidences  that  the   work  meets  the 
wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Institution  Offers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  Greater  List  of  Subjects 

from  which  to  Select,  than  any  other  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 

nCDIDTIirMTC'  Preparatory,  Teachers*  (includingr  Kinderg-arten  Work.Teach- 
ULriin  I  IflLll  I  O  «  ers'  Class  and  Pedagogy),  Collegiate  (including  Scientific  Clas- 
sical, and  Select  Courses),  Civil  Engineering,  Pharmacy ^oecial  Science,  Elocn  tion. 
Music.  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Type-Writing,  Penmanship,  Tele 
irraphic,  and  Review. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  itself  and  in 
charge  of  spbcialists  as  instructors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training  school  offers  equal  advantag'es,  because  while  preparing  for 
teaching,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  charge. 

THI  COUR8B  IN  PBDAQOQY  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  had  many 
years  experience  as  an  instructor. 

THI  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  mo«t 
complete  Business  College  in  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  not  found  at  any  other 
■chool. 

PRIMARY    WORK. 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginning 
with  the  Kindergarten,on  through  the  different  grades,the  most  scientific  and  practical 
training  is  given.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  can 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  th^^selves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is 
g^reater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

SUMMER  OR  REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  6TH. 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  ts 
session  and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regular  or 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES    LESS    THAN    AT    ANY     OTHER    SOHOOL. 

Tuition  $10.00  Per  term.   Good  Board  and  Well  Furnislied 
Rooms  S150  to  SI.90  per  week. 

This  School  does  precisely  what  it  promises'  to  do. 

M^  Catalog'ue  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BF(OWN.  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  I^INSEY.  fls$ocfat«  Prin. 

CALBifPAK.— Springrterm  will  open  March  28, 1893:  Summer  Review  Term  will  opes 
June  6, 1893;  Fall  Term  will  open  September  5, 1893;  First  Winter  Term  will  open*  Nov- 
ember 14, 1893;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  ^  1894. 


.  Central  Normal  College 

AND 

GommerGia.1    Institute 

DANVILLE,  IND. 

Students  may  enter  any  Timb  and  SELECT  THEIR  own  work. 


PEDAGOGY.  METHODS. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

TEArHERS,  the  above  is  tauflfht  by  a  graduate  of  the  Hew  7ork  School  of 
Pedaffory  PROF.  KINNAMAN  is  one  of  the  popular  teachers  of  the  West.  The 
Colleg^e  g^ave  him  a  yearns  absence  to  prepare  himself  for  the  above  work.  He  now 
has  charg-e  of  the  department  and  grreat  work  is  being  done.  No  teacher  can  afford  to 
■iiss  this  work.    It  can  be  taken  anjr  time. 

GRAMMAR— We  still  hold  the  first  place  in  this  branch. 

SPECIALISTS  have  charir^  of  the  common  branches,  and  every  one,  whether  far 
advanced  or  jnst  beginning,  will  find  his  wants  met.  Careful  attention  is  given  indi- 
▼idaal  students.  Having  a  score  of  teachers,  and  meeting  them  several  times  a  term 
1«  a  body,  the  president  easily  learns  the  standing  and  needs  of  each  student. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  well  provided  for.     ELOCUTION  is   taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  National 
School  of  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 

TheTeaohera',  Soientifio,  Olasaio,  LAW.  MUSIC  AND  SURVEYING^ 
are  all  larg'e  and  strong  courses. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

The  cheapest  and  best  school  in  the  West  for  a  commercial  education.  Money  and 
time  both  saved,  and  thoroug-h  work  g-uaranteed.  The  student  can  ftU  any  posi- 
tion in  the  business  world  after  he  has  completed  our  work.  We  sruaran- 
tee  him  this  ability. 

TELEGRAPHY  is  our  most  rapidly-frrowing  department.  The  attendance  hat 
quadrupled  itself  the  past  year.  The  department  is  in  the  bands  of  a  practical,  expe- 
rienced operator. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  are  the  most  satisfactory  courses  in  the 
school,  because  the  student  quickly  finishes  them  at  very  little  cost  and  readily  se- 
cure* a  profitable  position.    Our  system  is  the  easiest  learned  and  used  of  all  others. 

POSITIONS. 

For  some  time  we  have  made  special  efforts  to  secure  our  graduates  positions, 
tttttil  now  we  have  calls  from  every  State  and  Territory  for  teachers,  clerks,  amanu- 
enses, operators,  etc.    We  cannot  fill  all  the  positions  at  our  command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  are  specialties. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  $8.00  per  term.  Board,  $1 .50  per  week.  Rooms,  50c  per  week* 

S27*00  vill  Mcure  all  the  above  for  one  term. 

CALENDAR. 

Pall  Term.  September  5, 1893.  Third  Term,  January  23, 1894. 

Second  Term,  November  14, 1893.  Fourth  Term,  Aoril  3, 1894. 

Fifth  Term,  June  12,  1894. 

Send  fbr  complete  Catalorue.    Address  J.  A.  JOSEPH, 

^•lyr  PreiBideaL 


IndianaSchoolBookCo 


tt>^  Wilt  f  uhiigUi  Btmt 
(koobc  4) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND- 


fublislpc 


Indiana  state  Series  of  Sekool 
Books  Contract  Prieas 


1ft 
IM 


JoiEFHui  CouLETT,  Pre«.  E  P  Huston,  Vioe-Pret.  aad  Treaa 

Edward  Hawkins,  Secretary  and  Manag-er. 
J  9Corporatori. 

JOaSPHUS  COLLRTT,   ' 

WILLIAM  HBILMAN, 
D.  J.    BCACKBT, 

B.  P.   HUSTON. 
WILLIAM  FLBMINO, 
a.  C.  BBLL, 

JAMKS  MUKDOCK, 
KDW*D  HAWKINS. 


FirstRoador 
Second  Reader   :       : 
Third  Reader    :       : 
Foarth  Reader    :       : 
Fifth  Reader    r       :        : 
Elementarr  Aritfametie 
Complete  Arithmetie^ 


El 


Geoicrapiiy    :    Me 


lUry  C 

Complete  Oeography 
Spelling  Book  :       ; 
I  rimary  Phreiology  : 
AdTanoed  rhy^oh'gj 
Complete  Grammar 
Jntei  mediate  Grammax 
Cep7  •  ooki,  eaeh 


The  above  list  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Indiana  School' Book  Company 


contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reading  Section  ii  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
Law,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sec  II.  The  hooks  which  have  heen^  or  may  hereafUr  id 
adopted  hy  the  State  of  Indiana  for  use  in  the  common  school* 
by  virtue  of  this  acty  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereof, 
shall  be  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State^ 
in  teaching  the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  such  books, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au- 
thorities to  use  in  such  schools  such  books  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private,  Parochial  and  Normal  Schools,  or  any  oth- 
ers, wishing  to  make  use  of  the  books  which  the  State 
has  adopted,  can  obtain  them  by  addressing, 

EDWARD  HAWKINS. 

Manager  Indiana  School  Book  Co,^ 
^^  Indianapolis,  Inp, 


=T  R  A  V  E  L.^ 


▼lA  THB 

-     - 


MONON  ROUTE 


TH»  SHORT    LINE  ^*» 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

Denver,   San  Francisco,    Portland,   Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  FalISp 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND   NORTHWEST. 

The  only  line  running-  Solid  Pullman  Perfected  Safety  Vegtibnled  Trains. 
The  only  line  running  Dinins'  Cars  betweea  IndlanapolU  and  Chlcairo. 
Mag-nificent  Pnllman,  "Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars. 
For  rates,  maps,  time-tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN.  D.  P.  A.. 

Oor.  Illinois  8t.  and  Kentucky  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
FBANK  J.  BBBD,  O.  P.  A.,  Ohioaffo.  Ml 

LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  R.  R. 

"NATURAL    GAS    ROUTB" 

THE  POPUUR  SHORT  LINE 

BBTWBKN  ^^— 

Bloominifton,     Cfaicaffo,  St.  I<onls,  Spring-field,  I^aFayette,  Frankfort,  Mnncie, 
Portland,  Lima,  Findlay,  Fostoria,  Fremont,  Sandusky,  Indianapolis,Kokomo, 
Peru,  Rochester,  Plymouth,  LaPorte,  Michigan  City.  Ft.  Wayne,  Hart- 
ford, Blnffton,  ConnersTille,  and  Cincinnati,  makiniT  direct  con- 
nection with  all  points.  East,  West,  North,  South. 
THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVERSING 

THE  GRSAT  NATURAL  QAS  AND  OIL  FIELDS 

of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  gWlng  the  patrons  of  this  POPULAR  ROUTE  an  opportunity 
to  witness  the  g'rand  sight  from  tne  train  as  they  pass  through.  Great  fields  covered 
with  tanks  in  which  are  stored  millions  of  gallons  of  oil,  N  \TURAL  GAS  well* 
sliootlnir  their  flames  high  In  the  air,  and  the  most  beautiful  cities,  fairly  alive  with 
g-lass  and  all  kinds  of  factories. 

We  furnish  our  patrons  with  Elegant  Reclining  Chair  Cars  FREE  on  day  trainf^ 
andeL.  E.  A  W.  Palace  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  night  trains  at  very  reasonable 
rats. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Washinirton,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  Portland,  and  San 
Franclslco  and  all  points  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  is  the  popular  route  with  the  ladies  on  account  of  its  courteous  and  accomodat- 
Infir  tradn  oiBclals  and  with  the  commercial  travelers  and  general  public  for  Its  com- 
forts, quick  time  and  sure  connections.  For  any  further  particulars  call  on  or  address 
an  J  ticket  ag-ent, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  CHA8.  F.  DALY, 

tf  TraAc  Maaairv*  Iadiaaapolis,Iad.  Gaa  Pass.  aadXickst  Act. 


THfe 


VANDALIA  LINE 


Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado^ 
California-,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  aflfords  mag- 
nificent train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation  of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making-  a  joum^ 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  caa- 
nections  are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  L/ouis  zd 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  lafr 
anapolis  at  7:30  a.m.,  11:50  a.m.,  12:55  p.m.,  and  lU 
P.M.  Arriveat  St.Louis5:00p.M., 7:20p.m.,  7:30  p.m.sbI 
7:30  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  at 
vantages  oflFered  by  this  popular  route  you  w^ill  find  k 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  joi 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  alwap 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggag-e  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates* 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  W.  F.  Brunker, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  lad. 

5-tf 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also    the    quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped    route  t« 
LoUISVIIvIyK  AND  THE  SoUTH, 

Wheeling,  Chicago  and  the  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

Phii^adkIvPhia,  Springfikud, 

Baltimore  and  Columbus, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping-  car  and  dining-  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking-  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledg-ed  to  ha^c 
done  more^than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning-  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  transporti- 
tion  facilities  will  be  promptly  ana  cheerfully  giy^n  upon  applicaticm 
in  person  or  by  letter  or  teleg^ram  to 

W.  F.  BRUNNER,  District  Passenger  Afrent, 
Cor.  Illinoia  and  Waahin^on  Sta.,  IkdiakapoijSy  Ikd. 


^^ 


-TR1-8TATE- 

NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

ANGOLA,  INDIANA. 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 
and  all  Desiring  to  Teach. 


Besides  our  professional  worlc,  we  al- 
Avays  have  a  ^reat  variety  of  classes  in  411 
the  common  branches.  Also  classes  for 
review  and  advanced  work  in  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  Mathematics,  Science  and  Litera- 
ture. We  also  give  first-class  advantages 
^^\  o.  BAILEY,  PROFESSOR  OP  scieKce  AND  '^^  Bookkeeping  and  Music.  We  also  have 
ART  OF  TEACHING.  the  most  beautiful  summer  advantages  ija. 

the  way  of  100  tine  lakes  in  the  county,  and  a  beautiful  town.  Students  are  all  homed 
in  good  families  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $2.00  per  week  for  board  and  lodging. 
Board  is  as  good  as  is  enjoyed  in  homes  of  teachers. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Bailey  gives  his  time  to  professional  work.  Students  coming  here 
can  have  at  all  times  a  full  line  of  professional  or  academic  work. 

Realizing  that  much  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  in  a  professional  way,  we  pro- 
pose to  meet  that  demand  by  providing  for  the  following  classes  in  our  Summer  Term: 
jFtrst.    There  will  be  a  class  for  the  study  of  Baldwin's  ^'Psychology  Applied  to 
the  Art  of  Teaching"  or  Tompkins'  **The  Philosophy  of  Teaching." 

Second.  There  will  also  be  a  class  for  the  study  of  Shoup's  ''History  and  Science 
of  Education." 

Third.  Also  a  class  in  which  there  will  be  daily  drills  in  methods  of  teachinsr. 
and  lectures  on  school  management  and  other  educational  topics. 

Fourth.  The  members  of  the  above  named  classes  shall  constitute  the  member- 
ship of  a  society,  to  meet  once  a  Aveek,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  discussing 
the  various  phases  of  different  important  school  questions  of  the  times.  The  aim  is 
to  cultivate  a  strong  professional  feeling  and  a  just  pride  in  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
The  above  classes  may  not  only  be  had  in  the  Summer  Term,  but  also  in  any  other 
term  of  the  school  year. 

Besides,  to  meet  the  demands  in  the  line  of  English  and  American  Literature,  we 
have  a  class  in  this  work  every  term,  and  if  desired,  there  will  be  a  special  class 
organized  for  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar."  And  as  the  State  Board 
makes  known  the  line  of  literature  to  be  studied  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  we 
shall  provide  classes  to  meet  the  want. 

Summer  School  opens  May  22.  Come  a  week  late  if  you  can't  do  better.  Fall 
Term  opens  about  middle  of  August. 


Address  L.  M.  5NIFF,  A.  M.,  Pres.,  Angola,  Indiana. 


SEE  NEXT  PAQE. 
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Indiana  Schooi.  Journal. 


Baker  &  Thornton,  of  Indianapolis, 

are  dealers  in  kindergarten  goods  and  primary  supplies.     Send 
for  catalogue.  12-tf 

Indiana  EIindkrgartbn  and  Primary  Normai<  Training  Schooi^. — 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantagesto  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Kliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

S.  R.  WiNCHBLi^'S  Teachers'  Agency,  262  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago).— Does  not  notify  teachers  of  vacancies  until  they  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  appointment.  Aims  to  deal  directly  with  the  school 
boards,  and  to  select  one  teacher  who  is  sure  to  meet  the  requirements. 
Recommends  no  teacher  whom  the  manager  would  not  himself  employ 
under  the  same  circumstances.  One  registration  is  sufficient  until  a 
position  has  been  secured  by  this  agency.  A  local  correspondent  is 
wanted  in  "every  county  where  there  is  a  high  school  or  a  college. 
Write  for  special  terms.  2-tf 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. — America's  great  health  and  pleasure  resort. 
Are  you  in  search  of  pleasure?  Are  you  a  seeker  after  health?  If  so, 
there  is  one  place  above  all  others  which  should  claim  your  attention. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  "The  Carlsbad  of  America,"  offers  more  and  varied 
attractions  to  the  pleasure  seeker,  tourist  or  invalid  than  any  other 
place  in  the  country,  and  with  the  present  excellent  facilities  for 
reaching  it  via  the  Popular  Big  Four  Route  to  St  Louis,  and  the  well- 
known  Iron  Mountain  Route,  from  that  point,  no  one  should  miss  a 
trip  to  this  great  resort.  For  full  particulars  call  on  nearest  Agent  of 
the  Big  Four  Route,  or  send  for  illustrated  pamphlets  to  D.  B.  Martin, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  or  E.  O.  McCormick,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Cincinnati.  3-4t 

THE     ALBERT     TEACHERS'    AGENCY, 

211  Wabash  AvmmuK,  CHICAGO. 

We  need  hundreds  of  teachers  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust to  fill  positions  that  become  suddenly  vacant.  Our  business,  though 
large  last  season,  has  increased  30  per  cent,  up  to  June  1.  Send  for 
Hand  Book.  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager 


ROSE  POLYTCCHNIC  INSTITUTE 

XERRR  HAUTE,  IND.-  A  COLLItiB  OK  BNCaNEBKING. 
Well  endowed.  wf>Il  equipped.  Oaareee  in  Mechanical. 
Eleetrioal,  Olril  Bmaoeerinic  and  ObemiBtry.    Exten- 

£«  Machine  Shopa,  Laboratoriee,  Drnwins  Roomit. 
braiT.  SxpeoMaloir.  Addrem  H.  T.  EI>UT.  FreuX 


The  Indiana  Journal 
For  Indiana  Teachers. 


iUCKBQilRDS  CRITONS 
EAASEItS  GL0BE5 

MAPS  CHARTS 


EVEflnHINS 

FOB  THE 

SCHQOLBOOn 


UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO. 

T4  FIFTH  AVKNUC  SIDNEY  OHIO  307-309  WABASH   AVE 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


A    VACATION    BY   TH£   S£A 

AMONQ  THB  ISLANDS  OP 

BEAUTIFUL    CASCO    BAY. 

PLEA8ANT.    PROFITABLE.     INEXPENSIVE- 


Mr.  Frank  H.  Colliks,  late  Director  of  Art  In  the  Pablic  Schools  of  Denver,  ex- 
President  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  formerly  Principal  of  one  of 
Bo-!ton's  Evening-  Drawing-  Schools,  having-  just  returned  from  Europe,  where  for  the 
past  year  he  studied  the  methods  of  Art  Instruction  in  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  Eng-land,  Holland,  Germany  and  France,  will  conduct  at  Peak*s  Island,  Ca8coBay,a 

SUMMER    NORMAL    ART   SCHOOL. 

To  open  AXJQUST  1«  1894«  and  continue  four  weeks.  All  day  sessions.  Regular 
class  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  art  as  applied  to  school  work.  Out- 
d(K>r  sketchinflr  and  painting.  Those  who  teach  drawinir  should  know  more  of  art 
than  is  found  in  text-books;  should  learn  how  to  draw  and  sketch  from  nature  becsuse 
of  the  help  and  power  it  gives  in  all  school  work  For  particulars  address 
5-2t  PRANK  H.  COLLINS.  PORTLANO.  MB.  (P.O.  Box  736.) 


An  URT 
Quarterly, 


If  you  wish  a  rood  Yoang  Polks  Masmzine  of  Art  and  I«iteratre, 
send  30  ommrm  for 

THE   START. 

It  is  desig-ned  for  beg-inners  in  Sculpture  and  Paintinff.  The  April 
number  contains  a  Dialogue  on  Foot-Ball,  the  Story  of  the  Sculptor 
Boy,  Hints  on  Drawing-  the  Horse,  Articles  by  Boys  and  Girls,  and 
several  pajfes  of  their  drawiujfs.    Address        S.  H.  MORSE. 

5-2t  211-213  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicagro. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHI6AN    ..^ SUMMER  COURSES 

During  the  summer  of  1894,  beginning'  July  9tli  and  continuing  six 
weeks,  courses  of  instruction  will  be  of^red  in  Mathematics,  Sciences, 
I^anguages  and  other  branches  of  study  These  courses  are  primarily 
intended  for  teachers,  and  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  'LAtexzij 
Faculty.  For  circulars  and  information,  address  JAMES  H.  WADE, 
Secretary  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 2-5t 


TO    THE 


Mountains,  Lakes,^Seasliore 

VIA 

BIG  4  ROUTE 

THE  FAVORITE  TOURIST  LINE 

To  Put-In-Bay  and  all  Lake  Erie  Islands  via  Sandusky. 
^rLake   Chautauqua,   Niag-ara    Falls,    St.   Lawrence  River, 
Thousand  Islands,  Lake  Champlain,  Adirondacks,  fxreen  and 
White  Mountains. 

New  England  Resorts,      New  York  and  Boston, 

Via  Cleveland,  Lake  Shore,  New  York  Central  and  Boston 
and  Albany  railways. 

To  the  Lake  regions  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  via 
Chicag-o. 

To  the  Cool  Resorts  of  Michigan  via  Benton  Harbor. 

When  you  go  on  your  Summer  Vacation  see  that  yoar  ticket  reads  Tla  the  Big  Four 
Route.  D.  B.  MARTIN.  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

E.  O.  MOCORMICK.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  CINCINNATI^  O. 


A    VALUABLE    WORK. 

THK  RKVISED    EDITION    OP 

Lossing's  Cyclopedia  of  U.S.  History 

PnblUbed  by  HARPER  A  BROTHERS^contalns 

A    MINE    OF    INFORMATION. 

Every  minister,  lawyer  and  teacher  should  have  a  set.    Trustees 
'  should  supply  their  schools  with  this  work.    It  will  inspire  historical 
research.    It  will  teach  patriotism.     Sold  on  easy  terms. 
^^AQENTS  WANTED.    Address 

J    B.  EVANS,  State  Agent, 

4^t RISINQ  SUN,  INP. 

BOWEN-MERRILL  BOOK   STORE 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of   Bird's  Christmas   Carol,  A  CATHEDRAL  TQ/* 
COURTSHIP.    By  Kate  Doarlass  Wigrgia.    Illnstrated  by  Carleton  .  .    ^  ^^ 
(If  mailed,  w  cents.) 

The  best  book  ever  written  for  boys— TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS  AT 

OXFORD— By  Thomas  Harheo :   2  Tolames;  cloth,  extra  (rilt«  fine  pa-    CI   I  IS 
per;  illustrated;  former pr ice,  t2.50;  now ^t»isJ 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Bowen-Merrill,  the  Society  Stationers   -^  ♦  ♦  -^ 

WSDDnrO  UrVlTATIONB,  the  latest  styles,  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner. 

VISITIVa  OABD8  and  FINB8T  OOBBB8POVDBNOB  PAPSB8. 

t 
Samples  will  be  mailed  upon  applicotion. 

BowEN  -  Merrill    BOOK    STORE. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  TTallors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunlcs  and  Valises 

No  35  Ea^t  Wasbington  St., 
INDIAN  APOUS. 

RIDGEVILLE  COLLEGE 

Denominational,  Not  Sectarian,  Thoroughly  Christian. 

Two  Oolloffe  OoTirses— Classical,  leading-  to  degree  of  A.  B.;   Scientific,  leading  to 
degree  of  B.  8. 

AoadMnlo  Oourse— Four  years*  course  for  those  not  desiring-  a  full  college  course. 

P^paratory  Oourse— Two  years*  course  that  fits  for  the  freshman  class  in  college. 

Toachere'  Oonraa  'Two  years*  course  which  thoroughly  prepares  for  teaching  and 
superlntendency  of  city  schools. 

Susijiess  0OTirse--One  year  course.    Room  we*l  fitted  for  work.  Office  desks,  books, 
merchandise,  college  money,  etc.    Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting. 

SCtuiio  M9^<0L  Art—No  definite  course  arranged  for  this  department, 

^Department  PriDolpals— Classical.  Miss  Edna  I.  Allym;   Scientific  and  Mathe- 
matical, Cbaklbs  Wood  Macomber;  Business,  William  B.  Stakk;    Music  and 
Art.  Mks.  Gbokob  Hindlby. 
N.  B.— #106  will  pay  all  expenses  for  one  year.    For  further  particulars  address 

11-tf  Pres.  GEORGE  HINDLEY,  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


•OHC 


Additional  Ad  vaqtoges  for  the  Coming  Year,  Without  locrcailaff  the 
Expense  of  the  Student. 


THE  NORTHERN  INDUNA  NORIML  SCHOOL 

AUD 

BUSINESS   institute:, 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  INDIANA. 


UftSES!  ai  BEST  SPTES  VOSXAl  8CB00L  in  ill  WM  STATBl 

It  U  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicago,  on  the  Pittsburrh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  the 
Chicag-o  A  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  New  York,  Chicairo  A  St.  Louis  Railroads. 

The  School  was  org-anized  Sept.  16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled.    The  attendance 
hsis  increased  from  vear  to  year  until  now  more  than  1000  dlftrmt  itoAnli  »!•  nroDlA  MMaDY 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  times  the  present  year  l5  the  most  suooessful  thus  far  In 
the  history  of  the  school. 

This  unparalleled  g-rowth  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  that  the  work  meets  the 
wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Institution  Offers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  Greater  List  of  Sublects 

from  which  to  Select,  than  any  other  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 


Music.  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonogrraphy  and  Type-writing*,  Penmanship,  Tele 
graphic,  and  Review. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  itself  and  in 
charge  of  specialists  as  instructors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TRAININQ  OP  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training  school  offers  equal  advantages,  because  while  preparing  for 
teaching,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  charge. 

THE  COUP18B  IN  PBDAQOGIY  is  In  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  had  many 
years  experience  as  an  instructor. 

THE  COIMMBPIOIAL  DEPARTMENT  is  evenrwhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  Business  College  in  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantair^s  not  found  at  any  other 
school. 

PRIMARY    WORK. 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginmnr 
with  the  Kindergarten,on  through  the  different  grades,the  most  scientlflc  and  practicail 
training  is  given.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  can 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themaelvee 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  heze  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

SUMMER  OR  REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  «IUNE  12TH«  1894. 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  in 
session  and  m  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regvlmr  Qt 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES    LESS    THAN    AT    ANY     OTHER   SCHOOL. 

Tuition  $10.00  Per  term.  Good  Board  and  Well  Furnished 
Rooms  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  week. 

This  School  do*n  precisely  what  it  promisee  to  do. 

4^  Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN.  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY.  flssociaU  Prin. 

CALEND^^R— Fall  term  will  open  September  4, 1894;  First  Winter  Term  will  open 
November  U,  1894;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  32, 1895:  Spring  Term  will 
open  April  2.1895;  Summer  and  Review  Term  will  open  June  11, 1895.  .     .6ttf 


Central  Normal  College 

AND 

Gommercial    Institute 

DANVILLE,  IND. 

students  may  enter  any  time  and  SBi^ECT  thbir  own  work. 


PEDAGOGY.  METHODS- 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

TEAf'HERS,  the  above  istansrht  by  a  g-radnate  of  the  New  Tork  School  of 
PedaffOgT  PROF.  KINNAMAN  is  one  of  the  popular  teachers  of  the  West.  The 
College  g-ave  him  a  jear*s  absence  to  prepare  himself  for  the  above  work.  He  now 
kas  chargre  of  the  department  and  g-reat  work  is  being  done.  No  teacher  can  afford  to 
■das  this  work.    It  can  be  taken  any  time. 

GRAMMAR— We  still  hold  the  first  place  in  this  branch. 

SPECIALISTS  have  charge  of  the  common  branches,  and  every  one,  whether  far 
advanced  or  just  beginning-,  will  find  his  wants  met.  Careful  attention  is  given  indi- 
▼idnal  students.  Having  a  score  of  teachers,  and  meeting  them  several  times  a  term 
Im  a  body,  the  president  easily  learns  the  standing  and  needs  of  each  student. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  well  provided  for.     ELOCUTION  is  taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  National 
Sohool  of  Oratory^  Philadelphia. 

The  Teachers',  Scientlilo,  Olaseio,  LAW«  MUSIC  AND  SURVEYING, 
are  all  large  and  strong  courses. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

The  cheapest  and  bef^t  school  in  the  West  for  a  commercial  education.  Money  and 
time  both  saved,  and  thorough  work  guaranteed.  The  student  can  fill  any  posl- 
tion  in  the  business  world  after  he  has  completed  our  work.  We  gruaran- 
tee  him  this  abUity. 

TELEGRAPHY  is  our  most  rapidly-growing  department.  The  attendance  has 
quadrupled  itself  the  past  year.  The  department  is  in  the  hands  of  a  practical,  expe- 
rienced operator. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  are  the  most  satisfactory  courses  in  the 
school,  because  the  student  quickly  finishes  them  at  very  little  cost  and  readily  s«> 
cures  a  profitable  position.    Our  system  is  the  easiest  learned  and  used  of  all  others. 

POSITIONS. 

For  some  time  we  have  made  special  efforts  to  secure  our  graduates  positions, 
natll  now  we  have  calls  from  every  State  and  Territory  for  teachers,  clerks,  amann* 
eases,  operators,  etc   We  cannot  fill  all  the  positions  at  our  command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  are  specialties. 

EXPENSES. 

Taltioa,  $8UX)  per  term.  Board,  $1.50  per  week.  Rooms,  50c  per  week. 

S27«00  will  secure  all  the  above  for  one  term. 

CALENDAR. 

FaU  Term.  September  5, 1893.  Third  Term,  January  23, 1894. 

Second  Term,  November  14, 1893.  Fourth  Term,  Aoril  3, 1894. 

Fifth  Term,  June  12,  U94. 

Band  for  complete  Catalogue.    Address  J.  A.  JOSEPH, 

f-lyr  Preaideat. 


IndianaSchoolBookCo 


53>^  Weit  Wiikii|;Ui  Stmt 
(room  4) 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Publisip 


JoaB»HU«  CoLLKTT,  Pr6«.  E.  P  HuiTOV,  Vice-Pr 

Edward  Hawkins,  Secretary  and  Manager, 
incorporators. 

JOSKPHtrS  COLLBTT, 

WILLIAM  HBILMAN, 

D.  J.    MACKBT, 

B.  ».  HUSTON. 

9(riU,XAM  FLBMXNQ, 

K.  C.  BBLL, 

I 
JAMBS  MITKDOCK,  i wni AM AB*^i  !•      IMV%  0«inpl«t« 

„,^„  , ^  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  tauimedUU Ol 

BDW*D  HAWKINS.  C0P7  i  OoU,  M«h 


•  rs. 


'ndiMM  State  A«ri««  of 

Booka  CoBtt 

FfntRaader 
Seeond  k«ad«r    : 
Third  Reader    :       s 
FotDirth  Reader    : 
Fifth  Reader    p       : 
Elemeatarr  Arltlnetie 
Oomplete  Arithmetie    : 
Elementarr  Oeemvphy 
Complete  Geography 
Spelling  Booin        ;        : 
<  rimary  Phrslology   :    ' 
Adraneed  pbjslolugy 


The  above  list  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  bj 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Indiana  School  Book  Company 

contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reading  Section  ii  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
Law,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows: 

Se^C  II.  The  books  which  have  heen^  or  may  hereof  Ur  ht 
adopted  by  the  State  0/  Indiana  for  use  in  the  common  schools 
by  virtue  oj  this  aot^  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereof^ 
shall  be  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  Stats^ 
in  teaching  the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  such  booksj 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au 
thorities  to  use  in  such  schools  such  hooks  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private,  Parochial  and  Normal  Schools,  or  any  oth- 
ers, wishing  to  make  use  of  the  books  which  the  State 
has  adopted,  can  obtain  them  by  addressing, 

EDWARD  HAWKINS. 

Manager  Indiana  School  Book  Co.^ 
^tf  Indianapolis,  Imd. 
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TH«  SHORT   LINE  ^*» 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  8t.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

Denver,  San  Francisco,    Portland,   Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND  NORTHWEST. 

The  omly  line  ntnalnff  Solid  Pnllmaa  Perfected  Safety  Vestibnled  Traims. 
Theoalr  line  mnning'  Dininff  Cars  betweeri  Indianapolis  and  Chicago. 
Mairnincent  Pnllman,  sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars. 
For  rates,  maps,  time-tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN^  D.  P.  A.« 

Oor.  niinois  Bt.  and  Kentucky  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
FBANK  J.  BMMDf  e.  F.  A.,  Ohloaffo.  l-ti 


LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 


Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  A  Louisville  R.  R. 

"NATURAL    QA8    ROUTB" 

THE  POPUUR  SHORT  LINE 


Bloominirton,  Chicaflro,  St.  Louis,  Springfield,  LaFavette,  Frankfort,  Mnncie. 
Portland,  i«ima,  Findlay,  Fostoria,  Fremont,  Sandosky,  Indianapoli8,Kokomo, 
Fern,  Rochester,  Plrmouth,  LaPorte,  Michig-an  City.  Ft.  Wayne,  Hart- 
ford, Blnlfton,  Connersvllle,  and  Cincinnati,  makinijr  direct  con- 
nection with  all  points.  Bast,  West,  North,  South. 
THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVERSING 

THE  QRKAT  NATURAL  QAB  AND  OIL  FIELDS 

of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  giTing-  the  patrons  of  this  POPULAR  ROUTE  an  opportnnit3 
to  witness  the  grand  sight  from  tne  train  as  they  pass  through.  Great  fields  corered 
with  tanks  in  which  are  stored  millions  of  gallons  of  oil.  N  \TURAL  GAS  wellt 
shooting  their  flames  high  in  the  air,  and  the  most  beantifnl  cities,  fairly  allTe  with 
glass  and  all  kinds  of  factories. 

We  furnish  our  patrons  with  Elegant  Reclining  Chair  Cars  FREE  on  day  tralnt 
andeir.  E.  A  W.  Palace  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  night  trains  at  very  reasonable 
rats. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  CleTeland,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  Portland,  and  Sau 
Prancisico  and  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Tliis  is  the  popular  route  with  the  ladies  on  account  of  its  courteous  and  accomodate 
lag  train  oiBcials  and  with  the  commercial  travelers  and  general  pnblic  for  its  com- 
forts, quick  time  and  sure  connections.  For  any  further  particulars  call  on  or  address 
any  ticket  agent, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  CHA8.  F.  DALY, 

tf  Trafic  Maaat«r.  ladiaaapoUa,  Ind.  Qea  Paaa.  and  Ticket  Airt 


;?»^VANDALIA  LINE 


Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapdlis  to  St 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  ColoisdOi 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  affords  nof 
nificent  train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making*  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  cob- 
nections  are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  A.M.,  11:50  A.M.,  12:55  p.m.,  and  11:20 
P.M.  Arriveat  St.Louis 5:00p.m., 7:20p.m.,  7:30p.M.a]id 
7:30  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  maoy  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  fcid  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  thatyoa 
pcet,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  always 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  W.  P.  Brunnkr, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also   the    quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped   route  to 

L0UISV11.1.B  AND  THB  South, 
Whebung,  Chicago  and  thb  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

Philadelphia,  Springfield, 

Baltimore  and  Coluhbus, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping  car  and  dining*  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledged  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  promptly  ana  cheerfully  given  upon  applicatioa 
In  person  or  by  letter  or  telegram  to 

W.  F.  BRUNNER,  District  Passenger  Agent, 
Cor.  lUinois  and  Washington  Sts.»  Ikoiahapoijs,  Imo, 
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NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

ANGOLA.  INDIANA. 


Summer  School  for  Teachers 
and  all  pesiring  to  Teach. 


Besides  our  profehsional  work,  we  al- 
ways have  a  ^reat  variety  of  classes  in  all 
the  common  branches.  Also  classes  for 
review  and  advanced  work  in  Latiu,  Greek, 
German,  Mathematics,  Science  and  Litera- 
ture. We  also  j^ive  tirstclass  advantages 
WM.  J.  KINNEY,  PROFESSOR  OF  NATURAL  in  Bookkceplug  and  Music.  We  also  have 
SCIENCE,  HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT,  the  most  beautiful  summer  advantages  in 
the  way  of  100  tine  lakes  in  the  county,  and  a  beautiful  town.  Students  are  all  homed 
ia  good  families  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $2.00  per  w^oek  for  board  and  lodging. 
Board  is  as  good  as  is  enjoyed  in  homes  of  teachers. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Bailey  gives  his  time  to  professional  work.     Siudents  coming  here 
can  have  at  all  times  a  full  line  of  professional  or  academic  work. 

Realizing  that  much  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  in  a  professional  way.  we  pro- 
pose to  meet  that  demand  by  providing  for  the  following  classes  in  our  Summer  Term: 
First.    There  will  be  a  class  for  the  study  of  Baldwin's  "Psychology  Applied  to 
the  Art  of  Teaching"  or  Tonpkins'  "The  Philosophy  of  Teaching." 

Second.  There  will  also  be  a  class  for  the  stmly  of  Shoup's  "History  and  Science 
of  Education." 

Third.  Also  a  class  in  which  there  will  be  daily  drills  in  methods  of  teachincr, 
and  lectures  on  school  management  and  other  educational  topics. 

Fourth.  The  members  of  the  above  named  classes  shall  constitute  the  member- 
ship of  a  society,  to  meet  (mce  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  discussing 
the  various  phases  of  dififerent  important  school  questions  of  the  times  The  aim  is 
lo  cultivate  a  strong  professional  feeling  and  a  just  pride  in  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
The  above  classes  may  not  only  be  had  in  the  Summer  Term,  but  also  in  any  other 
term  of  the  school  year. 

Besides,  to  meet  th<3  demands  in  the  line  of  English  and  American  Literature,  we 
have  a  class  in  this  work  every  terra,  and  if  desired,  there  will  be  a  special  class 
organized  for  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar."  And  as  the  State  Board 
makes  known  the  line  of  literature  to  be  studied  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  we 
shall  provide  cla^ises  to  meet  the  want. 

Summer  School  opens  May  22.  Cornea  week  late  if  you  can't  do  better.  Fall 
Term  opens  about  middle  of  August. 

Address  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  Pres.,  Angola,  Indiana. 
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THE 

PHILOSOPHIC 

SERIES 

BY  ______ 

▲Itf  OLD  TOXFEOn. 

''SCIENCE  OF 
DISCOURSE." 

(SECOND  BDITIONJ 

A  book  for  teachers, 
ministers  and  others 
interested  in  literary 
research. 

"PHILOSOPHY 
OF 
TEACHINe." 

Jtist  published.  A 
book  that  no  teacher 
should  be  without,aud 
one  that  will  be  read 
with  interest  and 
profit  by  any  one  in- 
terested in  advanced 
educational  thontrht. 

These  books  are 
hiifhly  recommended 
by  prominent  educat- 
ors of  this  and  other 
states.     $1.5u  each. 

To  teachers,  $1.25  or 
$2.40  per  set. 

Address  NORMAL 
BOOK  STORE,  38th 
and  Washington  Sts., 
Marion,  lud. 


The  Marion  bmal  College 

MARION«    INDIANA. 

^    SIXTH  YEAR.  ^ 

Fall  Term  opens  September  5. 

Second  Winter  Term,  January  23. 

Spring  Term  opens  April  4. 

Preparatory,  Teachers,  Scientific  and  Classic  Courses. 

A  First-class  Business  Coarse,  including  Book-keeping, 
Phonography  and  Typewriting. 

Actual  business  practices. 

Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

Expenses  very  low. 

No  cost  for  fnel  and  light. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  see  onr  new  illus- 
trated caulogne. 

SPECIAL  I  MM 

The  elegant  new  building  is  well  under  way.  We  have  a 
number  of  splendid  lots  in  College  Addition  for  sale  cheap 
on  easy  terms.  If  you  desire  to  make  an  investment,  do  not 
fail  to  learn  particulars.  Plat  and  prices  sent  on  application. 
Address 


9.tf 


JONB8,  President, 

Marion.  Ind. 


FREE  TRIP  to  EUROPE. 

6-i2t 


Teachers^  vacation  to  Europe,  the  seashore  or  mount- 
_      ainp,  with  all  expenses  paid.     Address 
JAMES  D.  BALL,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  flass. 


OPEN  ALL  SUMMER.    ENTER  NOW. 

IndianapolisBusinessUniversitY 

When  Blook,  N.  PennsTl^i^nle  St  ,  op.  Postoffice.    Elevator. 
Business  practice  from  the  start;    two  profeRsional  Penmen;    a  practical  English  course; 
twenty-seven  Type-writers;   the  best  course  in  Shorthand.    Individual  instruction.    Expenses 
low.     Write  at  once  for  Elegant  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Commercial  Current,  free.    Mention 
this  iournal.  (5-tf)  E.  J,  HEEB,  Rrb9idknt, 


BUCKSQAROS  CfllYONS 
IRISERS  610BES 

iAPS  CHARTS 


EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO. 

74  FIFTH  AVKNUC  SIDNEY  OHIO  307-309  WABASH   AVE. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Council  of  Mothers  and  School  of  Pedagogy 

will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE  from  JaljC* 
July  31,  inclusive.  The  branches  tauffhi  will  be  the  Philosophic  Study  of  FroeM» 
Theory  of  Education,  also  the  Gifts,  Games  and  Occupations  ot  the  Ktnderra.nee.»> 
ffether  with  Music.  Physical  Culture,  Critical  Study  of  Enfiflish,  Great  Litef2t*% 
Psycholosry*  Pedagroffy,  Science  and  Mathematics. 

INSTRUCTORS: 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  Harriet  J.  Nie',  Martha  Fleming-, 

Denton  J.  Snider,  Charles  B.  Scott,  Emma  A.  Beebe. 

Grace  Fulmer,  Eleanor  Smith,  Ruth  Morris  Kerwt, 

Wm.  H.  Speer. 
TuiTlOM  for  four  branches,  $12;  additional  branches  $3  each. 
For  circulars  address  KINDERGARTEN    OOLUSQE, 

7-lt  ID  Van  Burcn  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL 

A    VALUABLE    WORK. 


THK  REVISED    ED  TION    OF 

Lossing's  Cyclopedia  of  U.  S.  History 

Published  by  HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  contains 

A    MINE    OF    INFORMATION. 

Every  minister,  lawyer  and  teacher  should  have  a  set.  Tmsteet 
should  supply  their  schools  with  this  work.  It  will  inspire  bistorical 
research.     It  will  tea«  h  patriotism.     Sold  on  easy  terms. 

^^AGENTS  WANTED.     Address 

J    B.  EVANS,  State  Agent, 

4-3t  RISING  SUN«  IND. 

BOWEN-MERRILL   BOOK    STORE 

A   new  book  by  the  author  of   Bird's  Christmas    Carol,  A  CATHEDR  M<  TQr 

COURTSHIP.    By  Kate  Douglass  Wigjgin.    Illustrated  by  Carleton  .   .    *  ^^ 

(If  mailed,  ^  cents.) 

The  best  book  ever  written  for  boys— TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS  AT 

OXFORD— By  Thomas  Huffhes:   2  volumes;   cloth,  extra  gilt,  fine  pa-    CI  IK 
per;  illustrated;  former  price,  12.50;  now ^»I.lw 

-^  ♦  >  >  Bowen-Merrill,  the  Society  Stationers   ♦  -^  ♦  ♦ 

WBDDIliQ  IKVITATION8,  the  latest  styles,  executed  in  a  very  sopertor  manacc. 
VISITIKa  0ABD8  and  FINEST  CO&BB8PONDBN0B  PAPBBS. 

Samples  will  be  mailed  upon  applicotion. 

BowEN  -  Merrill    BOOK    STORE 

PETER  GRAMLING&  SON. 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in   Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  and  Valises 

No  35  East  Wasbington  St., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


lOHOOL    THB    ■NTIRB    YBAR.  8TUDBNT8     MAY     BNTBR    AT    ANY    TIMB 

AdditloBal  Advaatage*  for  the  Comlnc:  Ymt,  Without  lacrMiiag  tho 
BxpeBM  of  the  Studoat. 

FHE  NORTHERN  INDMNk  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

BUSINESS    INS-riXUXE, 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  INDIANA. 


UMSST  u(  BS8T IPPED  mm  SCECOl  is  Ui  VnTED  STATES. 

It  Is  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicago,  on  the  Pittsbnrffh.  Fort  Wajne  aad  Chicago,  the 
Ctaicag-o  A  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  New  York,  Chlcag-o  &  St.  Louis  Railroads. 

Tbe  School  was  orsranized  Sept.  16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled     The  attendance 
kas  increased  from  jear  to  year  until  now  more  than  4,000  diftmt  itudrata  u%  nroUid  UBUlly. 

Not^Hrlthstanding  the  hard  times  the  present  yemr  1a  the  most  successful  thus  far  in 
the  history  of  the  school. 

This  unparalleled  grrowth  is  one  of   the  best  evidences  that  the   work  meets  the 
wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Institution  Offers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  Greater  List  of  Subjects 

from  wlilcli  to  Select,  tlian  any  otiier  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 


Mnsic,  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Type-Wrltinijr,  Penmanship,     Tele 
graptaic,  and  Review. 

Tne  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  itself  and  in 
diarg^e  of  spbciausts  as  instructors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR   THE  TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training  school  ofiFers  equal  advantages,  because  while  preparing  for 
teaching,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  charge. 

THB  COURSE  IN  PEDAQOQY  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
•tndy  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  had  many 
years  experience  as  an  instructor. 

THB  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  Is  everjrwhcre  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  Business  College  in  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  o£fer  advantages  not  found  at  any  other 
school. 

PRIMARY    WORK. 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginning 
with  the  Kindergarten,on  through  the  different  grades.the  most  scientific  and  practical 
training  is  given.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  can 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  tho8e  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

SUMMER  OR  REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  12TH.  1894, 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  in 
session  and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regular  or 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES    LESS    THAN    AT    ANY     OTHER    SOHOOL. 

Tuition  $10.00  Per  term.   Good  Board  and  Well  Furnished 
Rooms  $150  to  $1.90  per  week. 

This  School  does  precisely  what  It  promises  to  do. 

M9r  Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN.  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY.  flssoclaU  Prin. 

.-CALENDAR— Fall  terra  will  open  September  4, 1894;  First  Winter  Term  will  open 
November  U,  1894;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  Jannary  22,  1895:  Spring  Term  will 
opan  April  2. 1895;  Summer  and  Review  Term  will  opeo  June  11, 1895.  6-tf 
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TH«  SHORT    LINE  ^*» 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

Denver,   San  Francisco,    Portland,   Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND   NORTHWEST. 

The  omly  line  mnnlag'  Solid  Pnllman  Perfected  Safety  Vestibuled  Traias. 
The  only  line  runQiag*  Dining-  Cars  betweea  Indianapolis  and  Chicago. 
Masrnificent  Pnllman,  -sleeping-  and  I'arlor  Cars. 
For  rates,  maps,  time-tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN^  D.  P.  A.« 

Oor.  niinoli  St.  and  Kentucky  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  IiiA. 
FBANK  J.  B»BD,  Q.  P.  A.,  Ohloago. 1-tf 

;?^V  AND  ALIA  LINE 

Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  affords  mag^- 
nificent  train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passeng-ers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  a.m.,  11:50  a.m.,  12:55  p.m.,  and  11:20 
P.M.  Arrive  at  St.Louis5:00p.M.,  7:20p.m.,  7:30  p.m.  and 
7:30  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  always 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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-TRl-STflTE- 

NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

ANGOLA.  INDIANA. 

School  for  Teachers  and   All 
Desiring  to  Teach. 


The  Summer  Term  has   opened  with    the 

largest  attendance  in  the  history 

of  the  School. 


L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  PRES. 


in  Bookkeeping^  and  Music. 


Besides  our  professional  work,  we  al- 
ways have  a  j^reat  variety  of  classes  in  all 
Ihe  common  branches.  Also  classes  for 
review  and  advanced  work  in  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  Mathematics,  Science  and  Litera- 
ture. We  also  give  tirstclass  advantages 
We  also  have  the  most  beautiful  summer  advantages  in 
the  way  of  100  lino  lakes  in  the  count3',  and  a  beautiful  town.  Students  are  all  homed 
in  goml  families  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $2.00  per  week  for  board  and  lodging. 
Board  is  as  good  as  is  enj(»yed  in  homes  of  teachers. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Bailey  gives  his  time  to  professional  work.  Students  coming  here 
can  have  at  all  times  a  full  line  of  professional  or  academic  work. 

Realizing  that  much  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  in  a  professional  way,  we  pro- 
pose to  meet  that  demand  by  providing  for  the  following  classes: 

First,  There  will  be  a  class  for  the  study  of  Baldwin's  *'Psychology  Applied  to 
the  Artof  Teaching"  or  Tompkins'  *'The  Philosophy  of  Teaching." 

Second.  There  will  also  be  a  class  for  the  study  of  Shoup's  * 'History  and  Science 
of  Education." 

Third.  Also  a  class  in  which  there  will  be  daily  drills  in  methods  of  teachinjf, 
and  lectures  on  school  management  and  other  educational  topics. 

Fourth.  The  members  of  the  above  named  classes  shall  constitute  the  member- 
ship of  a  society,  to  meet  once  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  discussing 
the  various  phases  of  diCfereut  important  school  questions  of  the  times  The  aim  is 
to  cultivate  a  strong  professional  feeling  and  a  just  pride  in  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
The  above  classes  may  not  only  be  had  in  the  Summer  Term,  but  also  in  any  other 
term  of  the  school  year. 

Besides,  to  meet  the  demands  in  the  line  of  English  and  American  Literature,  we 
have  a  class  in  this  work  every  term,  and  if  desired,  there  will  be  a  special  class 
organized  for  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar."  And  as  the  State  Board 
makes  known  the  line  of  literature  to  be  studied  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  we 
shall  provide  classes  to  meet  the  want. 

Fall  Term  opens  August  14,  1894.     Come. 


Address  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  Pres.,  Ans^ola,  Indiana. 


8EE  NEXT  PAQE. 


=-r  R  A  V  E  L 


MONON  ROUTE 


TH.  SHORT    LINE  ^^^ 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

Denver,  San  Francisco,    Portland,  Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND   NORTHWEST. 

The  oalT  line  runniaflr  Solid  Pullman  Perfected  Safety  Vestibnled  Tralms. 
The  only  line  runninir  Dininfir  Cars  betweea  Indianapolis  andCbica^. 
Magnificent  Pullman,  "Jleepinfir  and  I'arlor  Cars. 
For  rates,  maps,  time-tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN.  D.  P.  A.« 

Oor.  Illinoii  St.  and  Kentucky  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind« 
PBANK  J»  BEKD,  Q.  P.  A.,  Ohioago. l^ 

;?^VANDALIA  LINE 

Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  aflFords  mag- 
nificent train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  A.M.,  11:50  A.M.,  12:55  p.m.,  and  11:20 
P.M.  ArriveatSt.Louis  5:00p.m.,  7:20p.m.,  7:30  P.M.  and 
7:30  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  always 
as  I'o^  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  W.  P.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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-TRI-8TATE- 

NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

ANGOLA.  INDIANA. 

School  for  Teachers  and   All 
Desiring  to  Teach. 


The  Summer  Term  has   opened   with 
largest  attendance  in  the  history 
of  the  School. 


the 


L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  PKES. 


in  Bookkeeping  and  Music. 


Besides  our  profehsional  work,  we  al- 
ways have  a  j^reat  variety  of  classes  in  all 
Ihe  common  branches.  Also  classes  for 
review  and  advanced  work  in  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  Mathematics,  Science  and  Litera- 
ture. We  also  give  tirstclass  advantages 
We  also  have  the  most  beautiful  summer  advantages  in 
the  way  of  100  line  lakes  in  the  count3',  and  a  beautiful  town.  Students  are  all  homed 
in  good  families  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $2.00  per  week  for  board  and  lodging. 
Board  is  as  gocnl  as  is  enjoyed  in  homes  of  teachers. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Bailey  gives  his  time  to  professional  work.  Students  coming  here 
can  have  at  all  times  a  full  line  of  professional  or  academic  work. 

Realizing  that  much  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  in  a  professional  way,  we  pro- 
pose to  meet  that  demand  by  providing  for  the  following  classes: 

First.  There  will  be  a  class  for  the  study  of  Baldwin's  *•P^»ychology  Applied  to 
the  Artof  Teaching"  or  Tompkins'  '*The  Philosophy  of  Teaching." 

Second,  There  will  also  be  a  class  for  the  study  of  Shoup's  "History  and  Science 
of  Education." 

Third.  Also  a  class  in  which  there  will  bo  daily  drills  in  methods  of  teachinsr, 
and  lectures  on  school  management  and  other  educational  topics. 

Fourth.  The  members  of  the  above  named  classes  shall  constitute  the  member- 
ship of  a  society,  to  meet  once  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  discussing 
the  various  phases  of  different  important  school  questions  of  the  times  The  aim  is 
to  cultivate  a  strong  professional  feeling  and  a  just  pride  in  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
The  above  classes  may  not  only  be  had  in  the  Summer  Term,  but  also  in  any  other 
term  of  the  school  year. 

Besides,  to  meet  the  demands  in  the  line  of  English  and  American  Literature,  we 
have  a  class  in  this  work  every  term,  and  if  desired,  there  will  be  a  special  class 
organized  for  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar."  And  as  the  State  Board 
makes  known  the  line  of  literature  to  be  studied  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  we 
shall  provide  classes  to  meet  the  want. 

Fall  Term  opens  August  14,  1894.     Come. 


Address  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  Pres.,  Ans^ola,  Indiana. 


SEE  NEXT  PAQE. 
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INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

Harper's  Weekly— "A  Columbian  professor  was  asked:    *  What  is  the  best  college  in 

America?*    He  replied:  *If  jon  mean  as  to  carriculnm,  Indiana  Universitj.' " 
Faculty— Forty  professors  and  instructors,  representing  36  of  the  leadingr  universities 

of  Europe  and  America. 
Spring  and  5iunnier  Term*— These  sessions  offer  special  opportunities  to  teachers. 
The  School  of  Law— Courses  arranged  for  thorough  legal  study  and  training. 
Expenses— Board  and  lodging  in  families  furnished  at  $3  to  $3.50  per  week.    Board  in 

clubs  is  less  expensive. 
Fees— Tuition  free  in  all  departments  except  the  School  of  Law.  Small  incidental  fees. 
Location— The  Indiana  University  is  located  at  Bloomington  in  a  picturesque  and 

healthful  region. 
For  Catalogue  and  Circulars  of  Information  address 

8-2t JOSEPH  SWAIN,  President  I.  U. 

UNION    CHRISTIAN    COLLEGE 

AN  INSTITUTION  DELIGHTFULLY  LOCATED  ON 

.  .  .  MEROM  BLUFFS  ,  .  .  . 

^^ADVAN^AGEs^^N^^l      Hlstory,  Normal,  Academics,  Business! 
(      Music  and  Art. 

■50  Graduates  since  the  opening  In  '59-      A  LARGE  and:C0MM0DI0US  BUILDING, 
34  Graduates  In  June,  1894.  containing   specially    furnished    halls    for- 

:aoo  Students  during  lost  College  Year.       Library,   Cabinet,     Laboratory,   Recitation 

Rooms  and  Elegantly  Fitted  Halls  for  Literary  Societies  and  Christian  Associations. 

A^  separate  building,  under  home  like  conveniences,  for  Young   Women.    Furnished 

and  unfurnished  rooms  for  students. 

Scholarship  Thorough,  Expenses  the  Lowest, 

Discipline  wholesome,  Influences  the  Best. 

^l^^Write  for  Catalogue  or  personal  information  to 

8-3t  PROF.  L.  J.  ALDRICH«  A.  M.«  MCROM,  IND. 

RIDGEVILLE  COLLEGE 

Denominational,  Not  Sectarian,  Thoroughly  Christian. 

Two  OoUeffe  Oonraea— Classical,  leading  to  degree  of  A.  B.;   Scientific,  leading  to 
degree  of  B.  8. 

▲oademio  Oonrae— Four  years*  course  for  those  not  desiring  a  full  college  course. 

Preparatory  Oourae— Two  years^  course  that  fits  for  the  freshman  class  in  college. 

Teachera*  Oonrae— Two  years*  course  which  t)ioronghly  prepares  for  teaching  and 
superintendency  of  city  schools. 

Buaineaa  Oourae — One  year  course.    Room  we*l  fitted  for  work.  Office  desks,  books, 
merchandise,  college  money,  etc.    Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting. 

Muaio  and  Art— No  definite  course  arranged  for  this  department, 

Ilepartment  Principala— Classical,  Miss  Edna  I.  Allym;    Scientific  and  Mathe- 
matical, Chakljs  Wood  Macombbr;  Business,  William  B.  Starr;    Music  and 
Art,  Mrs.  Gborob  Hindley. 
N.  B.— 9IO6  will  pay  all  expenses  for  one  year.    For  further  particulars  address 

ll-tf  Pres.  GEORGE  hINDLEY,  Ridgeville.  Ind. 


^^^^ 


Your  Pocket  Clas 
Record  is  both  hamd' 
some  and  convenient' 
—Pres.  W.  H.   Scotf 
hit  D.,  Columbus,  O 

Sheppard*s      C  o  ni- 

THE'ONLY  COMPLETE^ system  PUBLISHED.  R^«^^  ^^^^^  ^f^'"^^ 

jvi  cri Record  18 beyond com- 

^yvLbO  partsoo  the  best  rec- 

tLabltts,  Spelling  Blanks,   Cotafogues,    Cetter  fSrnbs,  (Drbn  Blanks,  **/^  *"  ^^^®  market.— 

examination    papers,    Dipfomas,    Certificates    anb    CopH    Books.  AnffURta.*  l^chf^^*^*^'^' 

'^^'^   '^^'^^  ^  sPKciALTY  OF Your    rcports     and 

rme  Blank  Books   for  Public   and  Private    Schools,   records  are  the  best  i 

Ae«d  for  Catniooue  and    TeMUnoMaUn,  Zl^^^i^^l  ma'r Ut 

BOX    481,     COLUMBUS,     OHIO.  Harvey,  lU  7  tf 


Six    SCH<^OLS: 

I. 

School  of  Mechanical  Engineering". 

II. 

School  of  Civil  Engineering. 

11. 

School  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

V. 

School  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Veteri 

nary  Science. 

V. 

School  of  Science  and 

School  of  Industrial  Art. 

^I. 

School  of  Pharmacy. 

Examination  for  admission  will  be  held  in  each  coun- 
ty by  the  County  Superintendent  on  the  last  Saturday  in 
August,  and  at  the  University  September  10  and  11, 
1894. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  will  pay  all  neces- 
sary expenses  for  one  year  at  the  University, 

Women  admitted  to  all  departments. 

The  recently  destroyed  laboratory  will  be  completed 
July  1,  and  every  piece  of  apparatus  and  machinery  in 
the  old  laboratory  will  be  replaced  by  September  1. 

Send  for  catalogue  to  Secretary  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  or  to 

JAMES    H.    SMART, 

8-3t  President  Purdue  University. 


*]piirdUe    Ur^iVersity 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 

The  Indiana  Institute  of  Technology. 


J       Fall  Term  begins  September  12,  1894.      J 


SOME    WORKS    OF    INTEREST  .... 

To  TEACHERS 

POPULAR  GYMNASTICS, 

OR,  OUTDOOR  GYMNASTICS  OF  THE  RLAYQROUND 

For  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Carl  Betz,  Supervisor  of  »*hysica1  Culture,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  Every  school  should  have  this  book  How  much  better  to  have 
the  playf?rounds  the'  scenes  of  friendly  contests  as  shown  in  this  work  than,  as 
now,  often  the  scenes  of  quarreling-s  or  of  IJfelessncKK.     Price,  60  cents. 

FREE  GYMNASTICS  FOR  GRADED  SCHOOLS.   • 

Now  in  Fifteenth  Thousand.  The  exercises  are  such  as  form  a  part  of 
the  ifreat  German  system,  the  result  of  a  century's  work  of  some  of  the  best 
pedasroff-aes,  patriots  and  statesmen  of  German  v.  Pric*.  65  cents.  FREE 
GYMNASTICS  FOR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS  is  an  abridged  edition  of  the 

above.     Price,  35  cents. 

USQHT    GYMNASTICS, 

Or  the  Third  Book,  contains  exercises  with  Poles,  Dumb  Bells,  Rnjfs  and  Wands 
and  Indian  I. lubs.  It  gives  the  teacher  all  the  essentials  of  exercises  with  movable 
appliances,  and  leads  him  on  until  he  is  able  to  free  himself  from  the  text  of  the  bo«  k. 
Price,  75  cent*.     Full  description,  contents,  etc.,  on  request 

LESS  THAN  ^^^  ENSIGN'S  U.  S.  HISTORY  OUTLINES  were  sold  last  year. 
^O   f%f%n  Wewmt  to  sell  mo»"e  than    lOO.dOO  this  year.     It  Is  the  best,  most 

OkJ,\J\JU  coriplete  and  most  generaUy  used  book  of  Historical  Outlines  now 

CORIES  issued.    Price,  25  cents,  or  $2  40  per  dozen. 

RARKER  SAYS  "BUSY  WORK  ^^  ^^^^  training  which  leads  pupils  to 
,^  ^t_M^  Bcr^-ftfAf  AriAt^-k  work  and  to  work  systematically.'' Miss 

/S  THE  BEGINNING  George's     Suc.gkstions     for     Busy 

Work  is  now  in  the  fifteenth  thousand.    Y'ou  should  have  it.    Price,  »5  cents. 
GIF'FIN'S  ^-^  ^^'"'  ^*  ^»fii"»  Vice  Principal  of  the  CcM)k  County,  111.,  Nor- 

»jt  jk§ui iAi  o  iiu  ™*^  SchooL  The  book  is  in  four  parts,  viz.:  Book  I— ON 
wtMlMUMU^  IN  LINES;  price,  40  cents.  Book  II -ON  ARWA,  40  cenf*  Book 
ARITHMETIC  III- ON  PERCENTAGE,  25  cents.  Book  IV~ON  VOLUME,  25 
-cenx.'n.  Any  one  of  these  at  20 per  cent,  discount.  The  work  complete  in  ONE  VOL- 
UME, $1.00,  NET. 

"THE  PUBLIC         HAS   BEEN    FELT,    AND    THE    PRESCRIPTION    IS    A 
^t  It  e^  WISE  ONE."    So  says  the  Michitf-an  Moderator,  in  speaking 

^UL^S  of   NELSON'S    FIRST   SCIENCE     READER.      The   book 

has  50  lessons  on  such  topics  as  "'The  Seed,"  ''The  Frog,"  *  The  Wind,"  "The  Eskimo," 
'^Thanksgiving,"  etc.  The  print  is  Inrgc;  the  pictures  are  from  nature;  there  is  a 
picture  with  every  lesson;  the  sentences  are  in  child  language;  the  sentences  are  short 
and  intended  to  arouse  thought;  they  are  about  things  of  which  children  like  to  talk. 
Prices:  Bound  in  boards,  20  cents;  in  cloth,  25  cents. 

NORSE  This  is  a  collection   of  twenty   stories  of  NORSE  GODS  AND  HE- 

G'rr^t9ie'^  ROES,  founded  on  good   literature,  for   Supplementary    Reading, 

<Of<^rrfBO«  Story-Telling,  etc.  A  teacher  says  in  speaking  of  ubing  them:  "I 
never  had  so  much  interest  with  so  little  effort  "  In  paper,  15  cents:  boards,  20  cents. 
LESS  THAN  ^'**'  "sinir  our  SONG  BOOKS.  More  than  that  number  should  be 
9r>o  rkrkf>  using  them.     MERRY  SONGS   is  full  of  fresh  and  sparkling 

^uy,UUU  music:  117  pages;  price  reduced  to  25  cents  net.     MERRY  MEL- 

RERSONS  ODIES  has  always  been  a  favorite.    Price,  15  cents:  $1.50 per  doz. 

FOUNTAIN  SONG  BOOK,  No.  3,  is  still  increasing  in  popularity.  72  pages  of  the 
best  miscellaneous,  sacred  and  patriotic  selections  to  be  found  anywhere.  Price,  15 
cents,  $1.50  per  dozen.  $10  per  10  . 

FOR  A  "^^7  COOKE'S  NATURE    MYTHS  AND    STORIES    for  Little 

M/.A«9iM  nA-v  Children.  By  Flora  J.  Cooke,  of  the  Cook  County,  111.,  Normal 
ww^rrm  umt  School.  The  preface  says:  "Feeling  the  great  need  of  stories 
founded  nron  good  literature  whicb  are  within  the  comprehension  of  little  children  I 
have  written  the  following  stories,  hoping  that  they  may  suggest  to  primary  teachers 
the  great  wealth  of  material  within  our  easy  reach."  The  book  contains  stories  for 
pupils  of  seo  nd.  third  and  fourth  grades  as  follow^:  FLOWER  STORIES,  INSE(:T 
STORIES,  BIRD  STORIE*^,  MINERALOGY  STORIES,  CLOUD  STORIES,  TREE 
STORIES,  ANIMAL  STORIES,  SUN  MYTHS,  TIME  STORIES,  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS STORIES.  %  pages.  Cloth,  25  cents,  postpaid;  paper,  15  cents,  postpaid. 
Low  rates  made  forclass. 

MY  /»  *o  supply  teachers  with  the  best  books  and  apparatus  to  be  had 

au^llKtF^G  *"  their  line  for  ihe  least  money  and  with  the  greatest  promptness 
o<^or#vcoo  that  can  be  given.  I  issue  catalogues  as  follows: 
100  pages,  my  own  publications;  100  pages,  classified  list  of  a'l  books 
on  education;  16  pages,  Standard  Libraries  for  Schools;  64  pages  of 
school  apparatus,  maps,  etc.;  80  pages  Kindergarten  goods.  Any  or 
allot   these  on  request.  ^^   FLANAGAN,    ChicagO, 

^-'•'^  262  Wabash  Avkhue, 


PE  PAUW  UNIVERSITY 


■      II 


^  ^  ^  GREENCASTLE,  IND. 

JXTY  PROFESSORS  and  instructors.  805  stu- 
dents. Excellent  libraries,  laboratories,  museum 
and  observatory.  Progressive  ideas  and  modern  meth- 
ods. College  of  Liberal  Arts  with  125  elective  courses. 
Graduates  from  the  commissioned  high-schools  of  Indi- 
ana admitted  without  examination  on  their  certificates 
for  work  accomplished,  and  given  college  rank. 

Teachers  prepared  for  public  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

Special  Spring  Session  of  twelve  weeks  for 
teachers,  beginning  flarch  19,  1895. 

Schools  of  Theology,  Music,  Art  and  Military  Science. 
Large  preparatory  school  with  strong  faculty.  Both 
sexes  admitted  to  all  departments.  Healthful  location. 
Moral  and  religious  influences.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
great  University. 

Woman's  Hall  will  be  open  as  usual  for  young 
women. 

Comfortable  rooms  and  excellent  board  at  low  rates- 
Rooms  in  Florence  Hall  for  theological  students  almost 
free.  Total  expense  for  contingent  fee,  room  and  board 
for  the  college  year  of  36  weeks  need  not  exceed  $150. 
Many  students  get  through  at  less  expense.  Fall  se- 
mester opens  Sept.  19.     Winter  semester,  Feb.  5. 

Teachers,  actual  and  prospective,  will  do  well 
to  investigate. 

Send  for  new  year-book. 

J.  P.  O.  JOHN, 

8&1  PRESIDENT. 


Central  Normal  College 

AND 

.  .  .  COMMERCIAL    INSTITUTE  .  .  . 

DANVILLE.  IND. 

Students  may  enter  any  timb  and  select  their  own  work. 


PEDAGOGY.  METHODS. 

80IEN0E  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

TEACHERS,  the  above  is  taug^ht  by  a  %rzAvL2Xt  of  the  New  York  Bohool  of 
PadaffOCT.  PROF.  KINNAMAN,  Ph.  D.,  University  City  New  York,  is  one  of  the 
popular  teachers  of  the  West.  The  Colleg'e  ^-are  him  a  year's  absence  to  prepare 
liiinself  for  the  above  work.  He  now  has  charge  of  the  department,  and  great  work 
is  being  done.    No  teacher  can  afford  to  aiiss  this  work.    It  can  be  taken  any  time. 

GRAMMAR— We  still  hold  the  first  place  in  this  branch. 

SPECIALISTS  have  charge  of  the  common  branches,  and  every  one,  whether  far 
advanced  or  jast  beginning,  will  find  his  wants  met.  Careful  attention  is  given  indi* 
▼idnal  students.  Having  a  score  of  teachers,  and  meeting  them  several  times  a  term 
i«  a  body,  the  president  easily  learns  the  standing  and  needs  of  each  student. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  well  provided  for.     ELOCUTION  is  taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  National 
Bohool  of  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 

The  Teachers',  Soientillo,  Olassio,  LAW.  MU8IO  AND  SURVEYING, 
are  all  large  amd  strong  courses. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

The  cheapest  and  best  school  in  the  West  for  a  commercial  education.  Money  and 
time  both  saved,  and  thorough  work  guaranteed.  The  student  can  fill  any  posi- 
tion in  the  business  world  after  he  has  completed  our  work.  We  ruaran- 
Xm%  him  this  abUity. 

TELEGRAPHY  is  our  most  rapidly-growing  department.  The  attendance  has 
quadrupled  Itself  the  past  year.  The  department  is  in  the  hands  of  a  practical,  ezpe- 
rieaced  operator. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  are  the  most  satisfactory  courses  in  the 
scheoL  because  the  student  quickly  finishes  them  at  very  little  cost  and  readily  se- 
cares  a  profitable  position.    Our  system  is  the  easiest  learned  and  used  of  all  others. 

POSITIONS. 

For  some  time  we  have  made  special  efforts  to  secure  our  graduates  pesitioas, 
matil  now  we  have  calls  from  every  State  amd  Territory  for  teachers,  clerks,  amanu  - 
eases,  operators,  etc    We  cannot  fill  all  the  positions  at  our  command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  are  specialties. 

EXPENSES. 

^^itiott,  $10.00  per  term.  Board,  $1.50  per  week.  Rooms,  50c  per  week* 

One  tuition  includes  all  departments  except  instrumental  music. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall  Term.  September  4, 1894.  Third  Term,  January  22, 1895. 

Second  Term,  November  13, 1894.  Fourth  Term,  Aoril  2, 1895. 

Fifth  Term,  June  11,  1895. 

Seiad  fonoomplete  Oatalorne.    Address  J.  A.  JOSEPH, 

S^lyr  President. 


SCHOOL     THE     INTIRC    YIAR.  STUDENTS     MAY     CNTKR     AT    ANY    TIHI 

Additional  Advantages  for  the  Comine  Year,  Without  Increasing  the 
Expense  of  the  student. 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

BUSINESS    INSTI-rUTE, 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  INDIANA. 


Li&iEST  ttj  SEST  EQUIPFES  KCBViL  SCECOL  is  U(  QlinES  Htm 

It  is  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicafiro,  on  the  Pittsbursrh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicag-o,  tht 
Chicago  A  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Lonis  Railroads. 

The  School  was  organized  Sept.  16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled.  The  attendance 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  until  now  more  than  iOOO  diftreat  ffeodSBtl  tit  MToUsd  tiSMuSj. 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  times  the  present  year  is  the  most  successful  thus  far  la 
the  history  of  the  school. 

This  unparalleled  growth  is  one  of  the  best  eTidences  that  the  work  meets  the 
wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Institution  Offers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  Greater  List  of  Subjects 

from  which  to  Select,  than  any  other  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 

nCDADTMrilTC'  Preparatory,  Teachers'  (including  Kindergarten  Work.Teach- 
ULI  An  I  Iflkll  I  O  ■  ers'  Class  and  Pedagogy),  Collegiate  (includin&r  Scientific,  Clas> 
aical,  and  Select  Courses),  Civil  Engineering,  Pharmacy ^pecial  Science,  Eloca  tioa, 
Music.  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Type- Writing,  Penmanship,  Tele 
graphic,  and  Review. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  itself  and  la 
charge  of  specialists  as  ins^uctors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR   THE  TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training  school  offers  equal  advantages,  because  while  preparing  for 
teaching,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  charge. 

THI  COUR8I  IN  PIDAQOQY  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
.study  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  had  many 
years  experience  as  an  instructor. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  Business  College  in  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  not  found  at  any  other 
school. 

PRIMARY    WORK. 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginmar 
with  the  Kindergarten,on  through  the  different  grades,the  most  scientific  and  practical 
training  is  given.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  caa 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear-that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

SUMMER  OR  REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  12TH.  1894, 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  ia 
session  and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regular  or 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES  LESS  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL. 

Tuition  $10.00  Per  term.   Good  Board  and  Well  Furnished 
Rooms  $K50  to  $1.90  per  week. 

This  School  does  precisely  what  it  promiaea  to  do. 

M^  Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address, 

M.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY.  flssociaU  Prin. 

CALENDAR— Fall  term  will  open  September  4, 1894;  First  Winter  Term  will  opes 
November  13,  1894;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  22, 1895:  Spring  Term  will 
open  April  2, 1895;  Summer  and  Review  Terra  will  open  June  11, 1895.  6tf 


IndianaSchoolBookCo 

U>^  Weit  WaikiigtM  knti 

(BOOM  4) 

INDIANAPOLlSj  IND. 


Publislpc 


iadiaaa  StoU  8«rtet  of  8oho«l 
Books  Contract  Prieoi 


JosBTBVt  CoLLVTT,  Pres.  S  P  HuBTON,  Vlco-Pres.  and  Treaa, 

Edward  Hawkins,  Secretary  and  Maaaircr. 

J  ^corporators. 

JOSXPHUS  COLLBTT, 

WUXIAM  HBILMAJff, 
D.  J.    ICACKBT, 

B.  P.  KUSTOlf. 
HrZLLXAM  FLBMINO, 
K.  C.  BBLZ^ 

JAMBS  MUBDOCK, 
BDW*D  HAWKINS. 


FlniRoador 
Second  Keador   : 
Third  Roador    : 
Fourth  Reader    : 
Fifth  Reader    r 
EleBentarj  AriihmeUe 
Complete  Arithnetle    : 
Biementarr  Oeoftraphf 
Complete  Geographf 
SpelliBffRook  i       :       : 
irimarr  PhriioloKj  s    t 
AdTanoed  Phyiiology 
Complete  Grammar        t 

Inteimediate  Oraii 

Cop7  bookt.  each 


100 
Ue 
ifte 


4»e 
3«e 

1S« 
100 


The  above  list  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  hy 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Indiana  School  Book  Company 


contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  will  be  seen  hj 
reading  Section  ii  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
L/aw,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows: 

Se^C  II.  The  books  which  have  bsen^  or  may  herecffter  he 
adopted  hy  the  State  oj  Indiana  for  use  in  the  common  schools 
hy  virtue  of  this  act^  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereof^ 
shall  he  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  StatCj 
in  teaching  the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  such  hooks^ 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au- 
thorities to  use  in  such  schools  such  books  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private,  Parochial  and  Normal  Schools,  or  any  oth- 
ers, wishing*  to  make  use  of  the  books  which  the  State 
has  adopted,  can  obtain  them  by  addressing, 

EDWARD  HAWKINS. 

Manager  Indiana  School  Boek  Co,y 
8-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BOWEN-MERRILL  BOOK    STORE 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of   Bird's  Christmas    Carol,  A  CATHBDRAX#  7Q/> 
COURTSHIP.    Bj  Kate  Donfflass  Wlgg'tn,    Illustrated  by  Carletoa. .   .    ^  ^^ 
(If  mailed,  W  cenU.) 

The  best  book  ever  written  for  boys— TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS  AT 

OXFORD— By  Thomas  Hnifhen;   2  volames;   cloth,  extra  frilt,  fine  pa-    tf^l   f  K 
per;  illustrated;  formerprlce,  12.50;  now ^■•Iw 

4  ♦  ♦  -^  Bowen-Merrill,  the  Society  Stationers   >  ♦  ^  ♦ 

WBDDIHG-  nrVTTATIONS,  the  latest  styles,  executed  in  a  very  superior  manatr. 
VIBITING  OABDS  and  ZTKBBT  OOBBBSPONDBKOB  FAFEB8. 

Samples  will  be  mailed  upon  applicotion. 

BowEN  -  Merrill    BOOK    STORE 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merctiant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready- Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  and  Valises 

No  35  East  Washington  St., 
INDIAN  APOWS. 


TO    THE 


Mountains,Lakes,^Seashore 


-ViA- 


BIG  4  ROUTE 

THE  FAVORITE  TOURIST  LINE 

To  Put-In-Bay  and  all  Lake  Erie  Islands  via  Sandusky. 

Lake  Chautauqua,  Niagara  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  River, 
Thousand  Islands,  Lake  Champlain,  Adirondacks,  Green  and 
White  Mountains. 

New  England  Resorts,      New  York  and  Boston, 

Via  Cleveland,  Lake  Shore,  New  York  Central  and  Boston 
and  Albany  railways. 

To  the  Lake  regions  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  via 
Chicago. 

To  the  Cool  Resorts  of  Michigan  via  Benton  Harbor. 

When  jou  go  on  your  Summer  Vacation  see  that  youv  ticket  reads  via  the  Big'  Four 
Route.  D.  B.  MARTIN.  General  Passong-er  and  Ticket  Ajent. 

E.  O.  Mccormick.  PasBeni^er  Traffic  Manager,  CINCINNATI.  O. 


LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 


Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  R.  R. 

"NATURAL    QA8    ROUTB" 

THE  POPUUR  SHORT  LINE 


BloominfftOQ,  Chlcag-o,  St.  LoaU,  Spring-fleld,  LaFarette,  Frankfort,  Mnncie, 
Portland,  I^ima,  Findlay,  Fostoria,  Fremont,  Sandnskj,  IndianapoliB,Kokomo, 
Fern,  Rochester,  Plymonth,  LaPorte,  Michlfran  City.  Ft.  Wayne,  Hart- 
ford, Blnffton,  ConnersTille,  and  Cincinnati,  makingr  direct  con- 
nection with  all  points.  East,  West,  North,  South. 
THE  ONLY  I«INE  TRAVERSING 

THE  GREAT  NATURAL  QAS  AND  OIL  FIELDS 

of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  giring  the  patrons  of  this  POPULAR  ROUTE  an  opportunity 
to  witness  the  grand  sight  from  tne  train  as  they  pass  through.  Great  fields  coTered 
with  tanks  in  which  are  stored  millions  of  gatlons  of  oil.  NATURAL  GAS  wells 
shooting  tlieir  flames  high  in  the  air,  and  the  most  beautiful  cities,  fairly  alire  with 
glass  and  all  kinds  of  factories. 

.^  We  furnish  our  patrons  with  Elegant  Reclining  Chair  Cars  FREE  on  day  trains 
andeL.  E.  St  W.  Palace  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  night  trains  at  very  reasonable 
rats. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  Clereland,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  Portland,  and  San 
Francisico  and  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  is  the  popnlar  route  with  the  ladies  on  account  of  its  courteous  and  accomodat- 
ing train  offidals  and  with  the  commercial  travelers  and  general  public  for  its  com- 
forts, quick  time  and  sure  connections.  For  any  further  particulars  call  on  or  address 
any  ticket  agent, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  CHA8.  F.  DALY, 

ti  Trafic  Manager.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Gea  Pass,  and  Ticket  Art 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also   the   quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped-  route  to 

L0UISV11.1.B  AND  THE  South, 
Whbbung,  Chicago  and  the  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

PhILADEIvPHIA,  SPRINGFIEI.D, 

BaIvTIMORE  AND  COLUMBUS, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping-  car  and  dining-  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking-  care  with 
'which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dang-ers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledg-ed  to  have 
done  more*  than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long-  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  promptly  ana  cheerfully  given  upon  application 
in.  person  or  by  letter  or  telegram  to 

W .  F,  BRUNNER,  District  Passenger  Agent, 
Cor.  Illinois  and  Washington  Sts.,  Indianapozjs,  Ind 


=-r  R  A  V  E  L 


VIA  THX 


MONON  ROUTE 


^TToOISVIlwlTtW  AlBAMYi  CMICASORl(«>- 

TH«  SHORT    LINE  ^° 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

Denver,  8an  Francisco,    Portland,  Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND   NORTHWEST. 

The  omlj  line  rannlng  Solid  Pnllman  Perfected  Safety  Vestibnled  Tralae. 
The  only  line  ranning*  Dining-  Cars  betweea  Indiahapolls  and  Chicago. 
Magnificent  Pnllman,  ttleefMng'  and  Parlor  Care. 
For  rates,  maps,  time-tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN.  D.  P.  A.« 

Oor.  niinoit  St.  and  Kentucky  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
FBAKK  J.  BBBD,  O.  P.  ▲.,  Ohicaffo.  l-tf 

•^VANDALIA  LINE 

Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  affords  mag- 
nificent train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  A.M.,  11:50  a.m.,  12:55  p.m.,  and  11:20 
P.M.  Arriveat  St.Louis 5:00p.m.,  7:20p.m.,  7:30  P.M.  and 
7:30  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  always 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

5-tf 


TheSMespearian  Drama 

In  Three  Large  and  Elegant  Cloth  Bound  Volumes, 

By  DENTON  J.  SNIDER, 

DIractor  of  the  CHICAGO  LITERARY  SCHOOL,  and  Author  of  tho 
LITERARY  BIBLES. 


A   Commentary   on   Shakespear&s   Historical 
PlaySf  SOSpp.f  $1.50. 

This  volume  contains,  after  a  SO-page  introduction  that  Is  well  worth 
the  price  of  the  set.  an  analysis  of  the  following  plays :  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
Cortolanu9,  Julius  Caesar.  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  TUvls  Andronicus, King  John, 
King  Richard  II,  King  Henry  IV,  King  Henry  V,  King  Henry  VI,  King  Rich' 
ard  III,  and  King  Henry  VIII 

A   Commentary  on  Shakespeare's   Tragedies^ 
420  pp.f  SI.SO. 

In  the  85-page  introdaction  to  this  volume  the  author  shows  the  es- 
sential nature  oftragedy.  One  or  mqre  leading  characters  must  be  so  out 
of  harmony  with  the  "  ethical  order  of  the  world  "  that  only  death  can  rec- 
ensile  them.  Then  follow  the  commentaries  on  Timon  of  Athens j  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Othello,  King  Lear.  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet,  To  one  not  already  ac- 
quainted with  Snider's  wonaerful  genius  these  essays  will  be  a  revelation 
in  the  way  of  literary  interpretation. 

A   Commentary   on   Shakespeare's   Comedies^ 
595  pp.f  $1.50. 

In  his  65-page  introduction  to  this  volume  the  author  shows  clearly 
the  real  nature  of  comedy.  It  differs  from  tragedy  in  containing  a  medi- 
atorial element.  Here  as  in  tragedy  the  individual  is  in  conflict  with  the 
ethical  order ;  but  here  and  not  there  he  is  finally  reconciled  to  that  order 
and  so  is  saved.  Then  comes  such  an  explanation  as  is  to  be  found  nowhere 
else,  of  the  fifteen  Shakespearian  comedies :  Comedy  of  Errors,  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Mtich 
Ado  About  Nothing,  AWs  Well  That  Ends  Well,  Merchant  of  Venice,  The  Ideal 
Class,  Lovers  Labels  Lost,  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  As  Yon  Like  It,  Midsum^ 
mer-NighVs  Dream,  Measure  for  Measure,  Winter's  Tale,  Cymbeline,  Tempest, 


Every  student  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  THE 
WORLD'S  GREATEST  POET,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is 
through  an  introduction  given  by  AMERICA'S  GREATEST 
INTERPRETER  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

Tbe  Set  ot  Three  Volumes  will  he  sent 
prepaid  tor  $3.7 S. 

Indiana  Publishing  Co.,  Dannue,  Irn 


Snlder's  Literary  Bibles. 

I.  COMMENTARIES  ON  SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,       -       $1.50 

•    Shakespeare's  Tragedies,      -       -       -   $1.50 

Shakespeare's  Comedies,  -       -       -       $1.50 

The  Set  of  Three  Volumes  Prepaid  for  S3.75. 

II.  COMMENTARIES  ON  DANTE. 

Dante's  Inferno,   -       -       -       -       -       $2.50 

Dante's  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso,        -  $2.50 

The  Set  of  Two  Volumes  Prepaid  for  S4.00. 

in.  COMMENTARIES  ON  GOETHE'S  FAUST. 

First  Part,       ------        $1.50 

Second  Part,      ------    $1.50 

The  Set  of  Two  Volumes  Prepaid  for  S2.50. 

IV.  COMMENTARIES  ON  HOMER. 

Homer's  Iliad,       -----        $1.50 
Homer's  Odyssey  (in  preparation).     -    $1.50 

The  four  greatest  names  in  all  literature  are  Horner^  Danie,  QoetKe  and 
Shakespeare,  Half  the  time  and  money  that  most  readers  waste  on  inferior 
authors  would,  if  wisely  expended,  give  them  a  thorough  and  systematic 
acquaintance  with  the  "Four  Oreatest  Productions  of  Human  Oenius,**  To 
know  these  is  to  be  educated,  to  be  unacquainted  with  them  is  to  know 
nothing  of  literature.  These  authors  are  so  far  superior  to  all  others,  their 
thought  is  so  profound  and  so  comprehensive,  that  the  study  of  them  has 
become  a  science ;  and  the  beginner  who  undertakes  to  pursue  them  inde- 
pendently of  previous  interpretation  will  miss  the  greatest  benefits  as  far 
as  would  the  student  of  mathematics  who  should  refuse  the  help  of  text- 
books and  teachers.  Denton  /.  Snider  is  to  The  Four  Greatest  Books  what 
Euclid  was  to  Geometry,  or  Adam  Smith  to  Political  Economy,  he  has  laid 
down  the  general  principles  and  pointed  out  the  great  highways  along 
which  all  future  investigation  must  proceed.  His  interpretations  are  so 
simple  and  so  logical  that  the  beginner  thinks  they  were  intended  only  for 
him,  and  yet  so  profound  and  original  as  to  command  the  unqualified  praise 
of  all  great  scholars. 

We  will  send  the  LITERARY  BIBLES  in  nine  volumes  prepaid,  for  $10.00. 

Indiana  Publishing  Co.^ 

DANVILLE,   IISD. 


riethods  in  Arithmetic 


What  Methods  In  Arithmetic  Will  Do  For  You : 

It  will  set  forth  all  the  principles  of  the  fundamental  processes,  and  explain  and 
illustrate  the  eombined  use  of  the  signSf  +>  — ,  X>  ~^i  showing  in  every  possible 
combination  which  sign  is  to  be  given  precedence. 

It  gives  an  easy  explanation  of  Transposition,  and  shows  clearly  how  to  prove  all  the 
fundamental  processes  by  casting  out  the  9'8* 

It  will  present  (greatest  Common  Divisor,  Least  Common  Multiple,  and  all  operations 
pertaining  to  Redaction  and  Common  Fractions,  so  that  you  can't  help  understand- 
ing them. 

It  explains  the  transposition  of  the  scale,  or  how  to  change  any  number  from  any 
system  to  any  other.  Thus  7,866  written  in  a  system  whose  scale  is  7  would  be 
81,622. 

It  will  give  you  A.  Kate  Huron's  presentation  of  Longitude  and  Time  and  Decimals. 

It  gives  Model  Solutions  of  problems  involving  every  form  of  Arithmetical  Analysis. 

It  shows  you  how  to  state  and  solve  problems  in  proportion  by  Proportion. 

It  explains  the  old  but  interesting  rule  of  Double  Position,  by  which  our  grandfa- 
thers ^  worked  in  the  Double  Rule  of  Three." 

It  gives  the  most  systematic  presentation  of  all  the  subjects  of  Percentage  anywhere 
to  be  found.  It  solves,  by  the  lOO^^  method,  a  problem  in  each  case  of  Profit  and 
Loss,  Stocks  and  Bonds,  Premium  and  Discount,  Commission  and  Brokerage,  Stock 
Investments,  Insurance,  Taxes,  U.  S.  Revenue.  All  the  illustrative  problems  are 
taken  from  Bay's  Higher  Arithmetic,  so  it  will  enable  students  of  that  book  to  save 
half  their  time  and  make  their  work  more  effective.  It  will  also  save  for  the  teacher 
and  class  the  time  of  the  "  preliminary  lesson." 

,  It  will  satisfy  you  in  its  development  of  the  principles,  rules  and  formulas  of  Inte- 
rest, simple,  annual  and  compound. 

.  It  exhibits  the  difference  and  the  resemblance  of  True  Discount  and  Bank  DiscountJ 

.  It  explains  Partial  Payments,  Foreign  Exchange  and  Equation  of  Payments  so  that 
a  "wayfaring  man,''  if  well  up  in  arithmetic,  can  understand  them. 

.  It  makes  easy  Annuities  and  Partnership,  it  simplifies  Alligation,  and  it  puts  Square 
and  Cube  Root  within  the  reach  of  any  child  that  can  understand  them. 

.  It  shows  you  how  to  derive  all  the  rules  and  formulas  for  Progressions. 

u  It  presents  the  subject  of  Mensuration  so  that  this  alone  is  worth  twenty-five  times 
the  price  of  the  book.  It  shows  the  pupil  how  to  begin  with  the  simplest  s'urface, 
the  rectangle,  and  the  simplest  solid,  the  prism,  and  develop  from  them  all  arith- 
metical rules  for  surfaces  and  solids. 

Do  You  Not  Want  It?     Price,  25  Cents. 

INDIANA   PUBUSHINQ  COMPANY, 

DANVILLE,    IND. 


[  ^ind*5  Physiologies. 


"^I'Ztir    I   ind's   physiologies.     ^"^J^r 


I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Lind's  Lessons  in  Physiology.  It  is  a  plain  conunoB- 
sense  statement  of  the  facts,  and  I  want  to  compliment  the  author  on  his  oonserrttiK 
treatment  of  the  stimulant  and  narcotio  matter. —  Wm,  Trelease,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Waik- 
ington  University,  and  Director  of  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 


Friend  Lind:  The  PLysiology  is  excellent.  You  have  struck  hetter  than  any  otbcr 
author  tLe  dividing  line  hetween  the  huge  works  and  the  small  texts.  The  diction  ii 
plain  and  attractive.  The  matter  in  fine  print  is  invaluahle.  I  congratulate  yon  oa 
preparing  so  practical,  correct  and  attractive  a  work.— 12.  Heher  HoUbrook^  Vice-Pretiiki 
and  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences,  National  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  O. 


Lind's  College  Physiology  merits  the  highest  praise.  It  will  long  serve  as  a  modd 
for  writers  of  text-hooks.  It  is  neither  simple  nor  ahstruse,  but  purely  scientific  T!»i 
high  school  pupil,  the  teacher,  the  medical  student,  the  college  professor  will  find  i| 
helpful  to  the  greatest  degree,  in  its  clearness  of  statement,  its  sensible  ammgema^l 
its  practical  suggestions,  its  scientific  accuracy.  Altogether  it  is  unqnestionably  tli! 
best  book  yet  written  on  the  subject.— C^am.  A.  Hargrave,  Prof,  of  Physical  Science,  C» 
tral  Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind,      

We  use  Lind's  College  Physiology  and  like  it  better  than  any  other. — Dr,  C  E.  Waihir, 
Pres,  Central  College,  Sauk  Rapids,  Mich, 


We  find  Lind's  College  Physiology  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  We  would  not « 
any  other  author  as  an  adopted  text-book.— P.  C.  Palmer,  Pres,  Fenton  Normal  Scksi^i 
Fenton,  Mich.  , 

I 

It  is  complete  and  attractive,  and  without  doubt  it  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  j€t 

published. — A,  L.  Mendenhall,  Principal  of  High  School,  West  Manchester,  Ohio.  ! 


The  result  of  using  Lind's  Physiologies  has  far  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expeetft' 
tions.    I  can  not  say  enough  in  their  praise. — C.  E.  Landers,  Teacher  in  the  PublieSehock, 

Coffeen,  III.  

Of  the  great  number  of  Physiologies  I  have  examined,  Lind's  are  the  best,  both  ai 
to  matter  and  as  to  arrangement.  Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  palSk 
schools,  I  hope  for  the  universal  adoption  of  Lind's  Physiologies  and  Rigdon's  Gnat' 
mars. — Geo.  W.  Lackey,  Supt,  of  Lawrence  Co.,  Ill, 


We  have  decided  to  throw  out  what  we  thought  was  the  best  text-book  on  the  fob* 
ject  and  adopt  Lind's  Lessons  in  Physiology  fob  Colleges,  for  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment.—J/enry  L.  Hubble,  Pres.  of  Lake  Charles  University,  Lake  Charles,  La, 


WHY  NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST? 

Only  Cash  Orders  Filled, 

Indiana  Publishing  Co., 

DANVILLE,  IND. 


The  original  aim  of  this  book  was  to  correct  two  extremes : 
First,  no  technical  grammar  should  be  taught  in  our  schools,  noth- 
ing but '' language  lessons";  second,  no  language  need  be  taught, 
nothing  but  technical  grammar.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  cases,  the 
truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  Nothing  affords  greater 
development  or  more  fascination  to  the  pupil,  than  technical 
grammar  when  taught  as  set  forth  in  the  Orammar  of  the  En- 
glish Sentence,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  oTery  principle  of  grammar  has  a  practical  application  to 
language,  and  that  until  this  application  has  been  pointed  out,  at 
least  half  the  good'of  grammatical  study  has  been  missed. 

If  any  one  of  the  common  branches  might  be  named  as 
the  most  difBcult  to  teach  and  yet  the  most  important,  it  would  be 


English  Grammar.  Every  teacher  and  every  student  of  it  will 
therefore  welcome  any  light  that  may  be  thrown  on  its  many 
obscurities. 

It  is  a  fact  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  nearly  all  the  scholars 
that  have  written  on  Grammar  have  not  been  practical  teach- 
ers, and  that  nearly  all  the  teachers  that  have  written  at  the 
subject  have  not  satisfied  the  necessary  requirements  from  the 
standpoint  of  scholarship.  The  only  results  that  could  ha^^e 
come  are  the  ones  that  did  come, — on  the  one  hand,  dnll  and 
unintelligible  disquisitions,  on  the  other,  diseonnectfcd  and  nnsys- 
tematic  devices.  He  who  writes  a  helpful  book  on  any  subject 
must  not  only  meet  and  master  its  difficulties  for  himself,  but 
he  must  present  his  explanations  so  that  those  who  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  subject  may  also  meet  and  master  its  difficul- 
ties. This  is  hard  to  do  and  only  the  practical  teacher  can  do 
it.  We  think  it  is  done  in  the  Orammar  of  the  English  Sentence. 
In  it  we  offer  to  American  teachers  and  students  a  book  by  one 
who  has  long  been  a  teacher  and  student.  Its  enonnons  sale, 
brought  about  not  by  money  and  advertising  but  by  its  own  mer- 
its, within  the  few  years  since  the  first  copy  was  issued,  places 
its  success  entirely  beyond  question. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  description  of  this  book,  but  those 
who  have  not  seen  it  can  judge  from  the  following  testimonials 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  praise  it.— ''I  have  a  class  of  teachers  using  RigdorCi  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Sentence  and  they  are  almost  extravagant  in  praise  of 
it."— i>r.  C.  E,  Walker,  Pres,  CoUral  College,  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 

The  best  work  out.—"  As  to  Rigdon's  Orammar  of  the  English  Sentence, 
I  have  given  it  a  careful  examination,  and  must  say  that  it  is  the  best  work 
out  for  our  use." — Prof.  A,  L,  Mendenhall,  Prin,  Hamburg  High  School,  West 
Manchester,  0, 

It  settles  grammatical  dispatBS.— "  I  settle  all  grammatical  disputes  by 
Rigdon's  Grammar.  I  consider  it  the  best  authority  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
let  any  and  everybody  know  it.  It  ought  to  be  universally  adopted  for  our 
public  schools." — J.  W.  Decker,  County  Supt.  and  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Science, 
State  Normal  School,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Easily  stands  in  the  front  rank.— "This  is  one  of  the  most  exhaust- 
ive of  school  grammars.  The  author  has  not  sought  to  make  a  grammar 
of  grammars,  but  a  grammar  of  the  English  language ;  one  which  the  student 
in  all  grades  of  schools  may  profitably  study  and  teachers  may  use  as  a 
comprehensive  and  reliable  reference  grammar.  In  arrangement,  classifi- 
cation, deinitions,  selections,  this  grammar  easily  stands  in  the  front 
rank."— r/i€  Teacher's  World,  New  York  CUy,  March,  1893. 

_— — —  ^ 

*  The  Grammar  of  Grammars.—"  Rigdon*s  is  the  Grammar  of  Grammars. 

All  that  is  needed  to  introduce  i^  is  just  to  present  it  to  a  school  and  let  them 
use  it  for  a  few  lessons."— G.  B.  Walker,  Prxn.  New  Hebron  (III.)  Schools. 


It  bears  aeqnaiBtaiiee.— "  The  better  I  become  acquainted  with  Rig- 
don's  Grammar  the  more  I  like  it."— Pro/.  M.  D,  Jordan,  Priti.  Normal  School, 
McQlone,  Ky. 

Concise,  clear,  complete.—"  I  enclose  $6  for  the  grammars.  I  am  fav- 
orably impressed  with  them.  They  are  concise  and  clear  as  well  as  com- 
plete.*'—JuWtM  Howard  Pratt,  Ph.  D,,  Prin,  Milwaukee  Academy. 

The  best  book  on  the  sabjeet.— "  We  have  adopted  Rigdon^s  Grammar 
in  our  high  school,  and  it  is  emphatically  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen 
OB  that  subject."—/.  B.  Leech,  Prin.  Catlettsburgh  {Ky.)  Schools. 

It  ooffht  to  be  adopted. — "  I  have  examined  Rigdon's  Grammar  of  the 
English  Sentence  and  find  it  a  rare  treasure  on  language.  I  earnestly  hope 
every  county  in  Kentucky  will  soon  adopt  it  as  the  standard  and  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  secure  its  adoption.  With  such  a  text-book  we  teachers 
could  accomplish  a  great  deal  with  perfect  ease." — C.  B.  Hina,  Teacher  in 
the  Public  Schools,  Caseyville,  Ky. 

Teachers  will  hare  it.— '' Harvey's  is  the  legally  adopted  text-book, 
but  Rigdon*s  Grammar  of  the  English  Sentence  is  used  in  many  places  regard- 
less of  the  law.  I  hope  it  will  soon  become  the  adopted  book  for  our 
state." — H,  E.  Wolf,  Supt.  Deer  Lodge  Schools,  Montana. 

Of  more  than  ordinary  value. — "A  number  of  teachers,  professors,  and 
snperintendents  agree  that  Rigdon*s  Grammar  of  the  English  Sentence  is  the 
very  latest,  most  improved  and  best  book  on  the  subject.  After  examining 
it,  we  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  has  many  good  features,  and  that  the 
sentences  and  selections  given  for  illustration  and  exercises  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  value.  On  the  whole,  it  contains  a  good  and  complete  pres- 
entation of  the  subject  and  is  carefully  adapted  for  use  in  schools."— 7Vi« 
Canadian  Educationcd  Monthly,  Toronto,  Canada. 

It  will  wear. — "A  careful  examination  of  Rigdon*s  Grammar  of  tJie 
English  Sentence  proves  it  to  be  complete,  late  and  clear.'  I  think  it  will 
prove  a  wearing  and  helpful  text.  The  full  range  of  information,  arrange- 
ment, and  clearness  of  presentation  are  prominent  features." — T.  C.  Clen- 
denen,  Supt.  Cairo  ilU.)  Public  Schools. 

It  helps  on  examination.— "Our  teachers  are  delighted  with  Rigdon's 
Grammar  of  the  English  Sentence.  It  helps  them  on  examination  more  than 
all  other  Grammars.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  I  have  seen  on  the  subject. 
I  gladly  recommend  it  to  my  teachers  and  school  boards." — Geo.  Hanlon, 
Supt.  Gallatin  County,  III. 

Indiana  Saperintendents  prefer  it  to  all  others.— '' Yes,  you  may  use 

my  recommendation  of  Rigaon*s  Grammar  of  the  English  Sentence,  for  as 
often  as  I  examine  it  I  find  some  new  point  in  its  favor.  I  have  quite  a 
number  of  Grammars,  but  I  use  Rigdon's  more  than  all  the  others*  because 
the  definitions  are  easily  found  and  so  clear  that  they  do  not  leave  one  in 
doubt  about  the  most  difiicult  points.  I  shall  use  it  as  the  text  in  my 
Spring  Normal. — J.  F.  Zimmerman,  Supt.  Crawford  County,  Ind. 

Will  recommend  it  to  his  school  boards. — "  I  have  carefully  examined 
Rigdon*s  Grammar  of  the  English  Sentence  and  I  consider  it  a  work  of  great 
merit.  I  shall  recommend  it  to  the  school  boards  of  this  county." — /.  A. 
Califs,  Supt.  Hancock  County,  HI. 

The  diaflTTAins  Are  admirable. — "After  a  careful  examination  of  Rigdon's 
Grammar  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  best  I  have  seen.  The  diagrams 
are  admirable  and  the  treatment  masterly.  Particularly  the  discussion  of 
Infinitives  and  Participles  is  excellent.  It  will  be  adopted  for  class  use." — 
E.M.  Shank,  Supt.  South  Watauga  (Tenn.)  Schools. 


For  progressWe,  thinking  teachers  and  ituAenis*—*' JoncUhan  Rigdon'g 
Orammar  of  t/ie  English  Sentence  contains  fewer  mistakes  and  more  good 
points  than  any  other  grammar  published.  It  is  the  book  for  progresaiTe, 
thinking  teachers  and  students/^G^.  W.  Hoenshel,  Pres,  Shenandoah  Normal 
College,  Reliance^  Va, 

A  new  grammar.— We  are  in  receipt  of  a  new  series  of  EngUah  Gram- 
mars by  Jonathan  Rigdon,  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  Teacher  of  En- 
glish Grammar  and  Criticism  in  Central  Normal  College,  Indiana.  We  have 
examined  the  three  books  which  make  up  this  series  rather  carefully,  and 
note  the  following  points  gathered  chiefly  from  the  most  advanced  of  the 
series,  The  Grammar  of  the  English  Sentence: 

1.  The  author  assumes  to  regard  the  Sentence  and  not  the  Word  as 
the  ultimate  principle  upon  which  English  Grammar  is  founded. 

2.  As  a  logical  result  of  this  assumption  he  divides  his  subject  into 
two  instead  of  four  divisions,  namely.  Syntax  and  Grammatical  Etvmology, 
properly  referring  Orthography  and  Prosody  to  their  more  natural  daaaifi- 
catfons,  the  former  to  the  Dictionary  and  to  Philology,  the  latter  to  Compo- 
sition, making  the  former  a  co-ordinate  class  with,  instead  of  a  subordinate 
division  under.  Grammar. 

3.  The  classification  of  the  Noun  into  abstract  ^^and  concrete.  If  he 
had  stopped  at  that,  it  is  admirable  in  our  opinion. 

4.  The  classification  of  the  Verb  is  certainly  somewhat  originaL 

5.  The  discussion  of  Gender  is  excellent  indeed. 

6.  The  Pluralization  of  Titles  seems  to  us  simple,  concise,  logical,  and 
correct. 

7.  The  Possessive  Pronoun  meets  with  no  consideration  as  sach,  be- 
ing referred  to  the  Personal  Pronoun  in  the  possessive  case. 

8.  The  discussion  of  the  Infinitive  and  Participle  on  pages  65  and  56, 
58  and  59,  and  again  more  fully  on  pages  160  to  155,  is  clear,  scholarly, 
philosophical. 

9.  The  uses  of  "shall"  and  "will,"  and  "should"  and  "would"  are 
very  clearly  set  forth  in  two  brief  rules  of  three  lines  each  on  page  99. 

10.  The  dubious  "  if/'  with  its  still  more  dubious  clause  as  to  its  in- 
dicative or  subjunctive  properties,  is  very  briefly  but  very  suggestively 
handled  on  page  106.  The  only  objection  we  could  offer  is  the  brevity  of 
the  discussion  and  the  fewness  of  the  illustrations  or  examples.  In  the  two 
given,  "  If  he  is  honest  he  will  pay  you/'  and, "  If  he  is  honest  he  is  liable  to 
be  mistaken,"  the  latter  is  misleading  unless  the  pupil  grasp  the  idea  of 
the  necessary  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  the  first  "  is  "  in  the  sentence  to 
bring  out  clearly  the  difference  between  the  "if"  clauses  in  the  two  sen- 
tences. 

11.  The  discussion  of  the  adverb  is  vert  good,  but  the  treatment  of 
the  "  Conjunctive  Adverb"  is  decidedly  at  variance  with  our  own  humble 
views,  and  we  think  the  author's  position  not  wholly  tenable  when  judged 
from  his  own  statements  as  to  the  Conjunctive's  equivalent.  The  Adverb 
of  Doubt  fills  a  new  classification  well. 

12.  The  "  Discussion  of  Difficulties,"  pages  189  to  199,  is  itself  worth  as 
many  dollars  to  the  pupil  as  it  covers  pages— 10.  On  the  whole  the  work 
shows  a  familiarity  witn  the  English  language  which  does  credit  to  this 
gifted  author,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  a  wide  adoption  and  a  splendid  mission 
among  our  schools.  It  is  not  simply  a  compilation  of  matter  gleaned  from 
other  grammars,  but  the  result  of  a  re-casting  of  all  in  an  original  mould, 
embellished  and  enlivened  by  the  spirit  of  an  enthusiastic  and  successful 
teacher. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris.  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  haathe  foUowing 
to  say  regarding  this  grammar : 

Prof.  Jonathan  Rigdon :  Your  Orammar  of  the  Enalish  Sentence  seems 
to  be  an  encyclopedia  of  grammar.  I  am  much  pleasea  with  it,  and  espe- 
cially with  its  characteristic  collection  of  beautiful  selections."— TV  PuhUc 
School  Mirror,  Feb.,  1894,  Clarksburg,  W,  Va, 

RIQDON'S  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SENTENCE,  850. 

INDIANA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  DANVILLE,  IND. 
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NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

ANGOLA,  INDIANA. 


School  for  Teachers  and 
Desiring  to  Teach. 


AU 


The  Summer  Term    just   closed   with    the 

largest  attendance  in  the  history 

of  the  School. 


L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  PKE8. 


Besides  our  professional  work,  we  al- 
ways have  a  fi^retit  variety  of  classes  in  all 
the  common  branches.  Also  classes  for 
review  and  advanced  work  in  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  Mathematics,  Science  and  Litera- 
ture. We  also  give  tirstclass  advantaf^es 
in  Bookkeeping  and  Music.  We  also  have  the  most  beautiful  summer  advantages  in 
the  way  of  100  fine  lakes  in  the  county,  and  a  beautiful  town.  Students  are  all  homed 
in  good  families  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $2.00  per  week  for  board  and  lodging. 
Board  is  as  good  as  is  enjoyed  in  homes  of  teachers. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Bailey  gives  his  time  to  professional  work.  Students  coming  here 
can  have  at  all  times  a  full  line  of  professional  or  academic  work. 

Realizing  that  much  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  in  a  professional  way,  we  pro- 
pose to  meet  that  demand  by  providing  for  the  following  classes: 

/^iVj?/.  There  will  be  a  class  for  the  study  of  Baldwin's  **P8ychology  Applied  to 
the  Art  of  Teaching"  or  Tornpkins'  **The  Philosophy  of  Teaching." 

Second.  There  will  also  be  a  class  for  the  study  of  Shoup^s  "History  and  Sciencf) 
of  Education." 

Third.  Also  a  class  in  which  there  will  be  daily  drills  in  methods  of  teachinsr, 
and  lectures  on  school  management  and  other  educational  topics. 

Fourth.  The  members  of  the  above  named  classes  shall  constitute  the  member- 
ship of  a  society,  to  meet  once  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  discussing 
the  various  phases  of  different  important  school  questions  of  the  times.  The  aim  is 
to  cultivate  a  strong  professional  feeling  and  a  just  pride  in  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
The  above  classes  may  not  only  be  had  in  the  Summer  Term,  but  also  in  any  other 
term  of  the  school  year. 

Besides,  to  meet  the  demands  in  the  line  of  English  and  American  Literature,  we 
have  a  class  in  this  work  every  term,  and  if  desired,  there  will  be  a  special  class 
.  organized  for  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Csesar."  And  as  the  State  Board 
makes  known  the  line  of  literature  to  be  studied  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  we 
shall  provide  classes  to  meet  the  want. 

Fall  Term  opens  August  14,  1894.    Come. 

Address  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  Pres.,  Ansfola,  Indiana. 
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Central  Normal  College 

AND 

.  .  .  COMMERCIAL    INSTITUTE  .  -  . 

DANVILLE.  IND. 

Students  may  enter  any  timb  and  sbi^bct  their  own  work. 


PEDAGOGY.  METHODS. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

TEACHERS,  the  above  is  taairht  by  a  graduate  of  the  New  Tork  School  of 
Pedaffonr.  PROF.  KINNAMAN,  Ph.  D.,  UnlTcrsity  Cit  v  New  York,  is  one  of  the 
popular  teachers  of  the  West.  The  CoUeire  g'ave  him  a  year's  absence  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  above  work.  He  now  has  char^fe  of  the  department,  and  g'reat  work 
is  being  done.    No  teacher  can  a£ford  to  miss  this  work.    It  can  be  taken  any  time. 

QRAMMAR~We  still  hold  the  first  place  in  this  branch. 

6PECIAI4ISTS  have  charge  of  the  common  branches,  aod  every  one,  whether  far 
sUivanced  or  just  beginning,  will  find  his  wants  met.  Careiul  attention  is  given  indi- 
-vidua]  students.  Having  a  score  of  teachers,  and  meeting  them  several  times  a  term 
In  a  body,  the  president  easily  learns  the  standing  and  needs  of  each  student. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  well  provided  for.     ELOCUTION  is  taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  National 
School  of  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 

TheTeachera',  Scientific,  Olaaaic,  LAW,  MU8IC  AND   SURVEYING, 

&re  all  large  and  strong  courses. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

The  cheapest  and  best  school  in  the  West  for  a  commercial  education.  Money  and 
time  both  saved,  and  thorough  work  guaranteed.  The  student  can  fill  any  posi- 
tion in  the  business  world  after  he  has  completed  our  work.  We  ffuaran- 
X—  him  this  abiUty. 

TBLBGRAPHY  is  our  most  rapidly-growing  department.  The  attendance  has 
quadrupled  itself  the  past  year.  The  department  is  in  the  hands  of  a  practical,  expe- 
rienced operator. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  are  the  most  satisfactory  courses  in  the 
school,  because  the  student  quickly  finishes  them  at  very  little  cost  and  readily  se- 
cures a  profitable  position.    Our  system  is  the  easiest  learned  and  used  of  all  others. 

POSITIONS. 

For  some  time  we  have  made  special  efforts  to  secure  our  graduates  positions, 
uutil  now  we  have  calls  from  every  State  and  Territory  for  teachers,  clerks,  amanu- 
•ases,  operators,  etc.   We  cannot  illl  all  the  positions  at  our  command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  are  specialties. 

EXPENSES. 

THdtlon,  $10.00  per  term.  Board,  $1.50  per  week.  Rooms  50c  per  week. 

One  tuition  includes  all  departments  except  instrumental  music. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall  Term.  September  4, 1894.  Third  Term,  January  22, 1895. 

Second  Term,  November  13, 1894.  Fourth  Term,  Aoril  2, 1895. 

Fifth  Term,  June  11,  1895. 

Send  for^oomplete  Oataloffue.   AddreM  J.  A.  JOSEPH, 

f<.lyr  Presideat. 


•CHOOL     THB     BNTrRB     YBAR.  STUDENTS     MAY     BNTBR      AT    ANY  T1MI 

Additional  Ad  vantageg  for  the  Comins:  Year,  Without  IncreasiofiT  the 
Expense  ol  the  Student.  * 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

BUSINESS    iNS-ri-ruTE, 

VALPARAISO,  -  -  INDIANA. 


LA&6EST  asj  BEST  CQUIPFES  mm  SCBOOL  is  thi  mm  STilB. 

It  is  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicagro,  on  the  Pittsbnrg-h,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chica^,  tke 
Chicagro  &  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  New  York,  Chicagro  &.  St.  Louis  Railroa.ds. 

The  School  was  org-anized  Sept.  16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled.    THe  atteadana 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  until  now  more  than  1000  dlftmt  ifeidltttian  wroHad  aaiEaOy. 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  times  the  present  year  is  the  most  successful  tbns  fu-  is 
the  history  of  the  school. 

This  unparalleled  srrowth  is  one  of   the  best  evidences  that  the   work  meets  tlie 
wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Institution  Offers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  Greater  List  of  Subjects 

from  which  to  Select,  than  any  other  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 

nCDADTMmTC  ■  Preparatory,  Teachers'  (includingr  Kindergrarten  Work,  Teacli« 
MLI  fin  i  Jilt  if  I  O  .  ers'  Class  and  Pedaffoffv),  Collegriate  (including  Scientific,  Cla» 


•ffy), 

,  Ph 


^ „  „^,  „  .  ^  , Clas- 
sical, and  Select  Courses),  Civil  Bngfineeringr,  Pharmacy  ^Special  Science,  Blocn  tics, 
Mnsicj  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  .Phonogrraphy  and  Type-WritingTi  Penmaaslixp,  Tele 
grraphic,  and  Review. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  itself  and  ia 
chargre  of  specialists  as  instructors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR   THE  TRAININQ  OF  TEACHERS. 

No  special  traininisr  school  offers  equal  advantagres,  because  while  preparing  for 
teaching-,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  chargre. 

THB  COUR8B  IN  PBDAQOQY  is  in  chargre  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  bat  has  had  many 
years  experience  as  an  instructor. 

THB  COMMBRCIAL  OEPARTMBNT  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  Business  Collegre  in  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantagres  not  found  at  any  other 
school. 

PRIMARY    WORK. 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantag-es  to  primary  teachers.  'Beginnit^ 
with  the  Kindergrarten,on  througrh  the  different  grrades^the  most  scientific  and  practical 
trainingr  is  griven.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  whatcaa 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  grive  our  personal  attention  to  securingr  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  Is 
freater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

SUIMIMER  OR  REVIEW  TERIM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  12TH.  1894. 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  is 
session  and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regular  or 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES    LESS    THAN    AT    ANY     OTHER    SOHOOL. 

Tuition  S10.00  Per  term.   Good  Board  and  Well  Furnished 
i^ooms  Si.50  to  SI.90  per  week. 

This  School  does  precisely  what  it  promises  to  do. 

4V  Catalog-ue  mailed  free.    Address, 

M.  B.  BROWN.  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY.  fissociate  Prin 

CALENDAR— Fall  term  will  open  September  4, 1894;  First  Winter  Term  will  ope 
November  13, 1894;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  22, 1896:  Spring-  Term  wi 
open  April  2, 1895;  Summer  and  Review  Term  will  open  June  11, 1895.  6-tf 


BOWEN-MERRILL  BOOK    STORE 

A    new  book   by  the  author  of    Bird's  Christmas    Carol,  A  CATHEDRAL  TQ<» 
COURTSHIP.    By  Kate  Dougr lass  Wifrgin.    Illustrated  by  Carleton  .  .     *  ^V# 
(If  mailed,  89  cents.' 

The  best  book  ever  written  for  boys— TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS  AT 

OXFORD- By  Thomas  Hug-bes:   2  volumes;   cloth,  extra  fifilt,  fine  pa-    tf*f    IC 
per;  illustrated;  former pr ice,  12.5^';  now <pi.lw 

-»-  -^  -►  -^   Bowen-Merrill,  the  Society  Stationers   -^  t  -^  -► 

y¥  JsDDIKQ  INVITATIOKB,  the  latest  styles,  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
VISITINQ  CABD8  and  FIKB8T  OORBBSPOKDBNOB  PAPBBS. 

Samples  will  be  mailed  upon  applicotion. 

BowEN  -  Merrill*  BOOK    STORE 

PETER  GRAMLING&  SON, 

MerGhant  TTailors 

And  Dealers   in   Ready-Made  Clothingi 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  and  Valises 

No  35  East  Wasbington  St., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


TO    THE 


Mountains,  Lal(es,iSeashore 


-ViA- 


BIG  4  ROUTE 

THE  FAVORITE  TOURIST  LINE 

To  Put-In-Bay  and  all  Lake  Erie  Islands  via  Sandusky. 

Lake  Chautauqua,  Niagara  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  River, 
Thousand  Islands,  Lake  Champlain,  Adirondacks,  Green  and 
White  Mountains. 

New  England  Resorts,      New  York  and  Boston, 

Via  Cleveland,  Lake  Shore,  New  York  Central  and  Boston 
and  Albany  railways. 

To  the  Lake  regions  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  via 
Chicago. 

To  the  Cool  Resorts  of  Michigan  via  Benton  Harbor. 

When  yott  go  on  your  Summer  Vacation  see  that  your  ticket  reads  via  the  Bigr  Four 
Route.  O.  B.  MARTIN.  General  Passeng-er  and  Ticket  Agent. 

E.  O.  Mccormick.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  ClNOINNATL  O. 


IndianaSchoolBookCo 


S3  j^  WMt  WttUigtoi  Itmft 

(XOOlff  4} 

INDIANAPOLIS^  IND. 


Publislpers. 


JosBPHua  CoLLBTT,  Pre*.  E  P  HusTOif,  Vlce-Pres. 

Edwaid  Hawkins,  Secretary  and  Manager. 

Jipcorporators. 

JOfBPHUS'  COLLSTT, 

WILLIAlff  HBZLMAN, 
D.  J.    ICACKBY, 

B.  P.  HUSTON. 
WZLLZAlff  FLBMINO, 
X.  C.   BBLL, 

JAICBS  MURDOCK, 
BDW*D  HAWKINS. 
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Books  CoHtnMtf 

FintRoAder  :         : 

Second  Reader   :        :       :    M 
Third  Reader    :  fi 

Fourth  Reeder    : 
Fifth  Reader    *  : 

Blemeatarr  Arithmatle  ;  ' 
Oouplete  Arithmstie  : 
Biemeatarr  GeoKrapiiy 
Complete  Geegrapkr  :  s* 
SpelliagBook  i  x  -.  M 
I  rimarr  PhTsioloffy  :  ;  ■■ 
Adraaced  Phyeiology  Ml 

Complete  Grammar  «i 

lateimediate  Grainmar     z  M 
0op7  books,  eaeh  le 
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The  above  list  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Indiana  School  ffook  Company 

contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reading  Section  ii  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
Law,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows:. 

Sb^C  II-  The  hooks  which  have  heen^  or  may  herecffter  be 
adopted  hy  the  State  of  Indiana  for  use  in  the  common  schools 
iy  virtue  of  this  acty  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereof^ 
shall  be  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  Statej 
in  teaching  the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  such  boois^ 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au- 
thorities to  use  in  such  schools  such  books  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private,  Parochial  and  Normal  Schools,  or  iny  oth- 
ers, wishing*  to  make  use  of  the  books  which  the  State 
has  adopted,  can-  obtain  them  by  addressing, 

EDWARD  HAWKINS. 

Manager  Indiana  School  Book  Co.^ 
8-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 


Ft.  Wayne,  CiniHiMati  &  Louisville  R.  R. 

"NATURAL    QA«    ROUTK" 

THE  POPULAR  SHORT  LINE 


-  BBTWEBIf  - 


Bloominjcttm,  Chicago,  ^t.  Louis,  SprtnirficW.  LaFayette,  Frankfort,  Mnncie, 
Portland,  Lima,  Fiodlay,  Foatoria,  Fremont,  Sandnsky,  IndianapoHB,Kokoino, 
Peru,  Rocliei=ler*  Plvmoulb,  LaPorte,  Michig>an  City.  Ft.  Wayne,  Hart- 
ford, EluSioiiT  ConitefRTiUe,  aad  Cincinnati,  makinsT  direct  con- 
HfiCtioit  witb  all  poinu,  Baat,  West,  North,  South. 
THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVERSING 

THE  GREAT  NATURAL  QA8  AND  OIL  FIELDS 

of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  giving  the  patrons  of  this  POPULAR  ROUTE  an  opportunity 
to  witness  the  grand  sight  from  the  train  as  they  pass  through.  Great  fields  covered 
with  tanks  in  which  are  stored  millions  of  gallons  of  oil,  N  ATUR AL  GAS  wells 
shooting  their  flames  high  in  the  air,  and  the  most  beantif ul  cities,  fairly  alive  with 
g^lass  and  all  kinds  of  factories. 

L-We  furnish  our  patrons  with  Elegant  Reclining  Chair  Cars  FREE  on  day  trains 
aadeJL.  E.  A  W.  Palace  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  night  trains  at  very  reasonable 
rats. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  Portland,  and  San 
Francisico  and  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  is  the  popular  route  with  the  ladies  on  account  of  its  courteous  and  accomodat- 
ing^ train  ofBcials  and  with  the  commercial  travelers  and  general  public  for  its  com- 
forts, quick  time  and  sure  •onnections.  For  any  further  particulars  call  on  or  address 
any  ticket  agent, 

H.  C,  PARKER,  CHA8.  F.  DALY, 

tf  Traffic  MaaagM'.  Indianapolis,  I nd-  Gen   Pass,  and  Ticket  Art 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also    the    quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped  route  to 

louisvillb  and  thb  south, 
Whebi,ing»  Chicago  and  thb  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

Philadelphia,  Springfield, 

Baltimore  and  Columbus, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping-  car  and  dining  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking-  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledg-ed  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning-  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  promptly  ana  cheerfully  given  upon  application 
in  person  or  by  letter  or  telegram  to 

G.  E.  ROCKWELL,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

Cor.  Illinois  and  Washington  Sts.,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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MONON  ROUTE 


'(^y\  toUISVrilE.llEWAiMIIYI  CHIMflO  RyTC^-^ 

THE  SHORT   LINE  ^° 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

Denveri   San  Francisco,    Portland,   Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND  NORTHWEST. 

The  OHly  line  running  Solid  Pnllman  Perfected  Safetj  Vestibnled  Trai««. 
The  only  line  running  Dining'  Cars  betweei  Indianapolie  and  Chicago. 
Magnificent  Pullman,  "^leeptng  and  Parlor  Cars. 
For  rates,  maps,  time-tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN.  D.  P.  A., 

Cor.  IlUnoia  St,  and  Kentuoky  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
FBANK  J.  BEEP,  Q.  P.  A.,  Ohloago. Ml 

;?»^VANDALIA  LINE 

Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  affords  mag- 
nificent train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  A.M.,  11:50  a.m.,  12:40  p.m.,  and  11:2» 
P.M.  Arrive  at  St.Louis  5:00p.m.,  7:20p.m.,  7:00  p.m.  and 
7:30  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  yon 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  always 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  G.  E.  RocKWELLr, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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TRI-STATE 
NORMAL 
COLLEGE, 

ANGOLA,  INDIANA, 


Winter  Term  Opens  January  i,  1895. 


L.  W.  FAIRFIELD,  VICE-PKE8. 


Following  are  some  of  the  classes  that 
will  be  organized:  Four  classes  in  Arith- 
metic. Our  methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic 
have  been  copyrighted  and  have  become 
so  popular  that  they  are  doubtless  used  by 
100,000  teachers.  Two  classes  in  Grammar, 
and  one  class  in  English  Analysis.  Our 
methods  in  Grammar  have  also  been  copy- 
righted and  are  attracting  enthusiastic 
attention.  One  class  in  Orthography,  one  in  Geography,  one  in  Phybical  Geography, 
one  in  Civil  Government,  one  in  United  States  History,  one  in  Elocution,  two  in 
Physiology.  We  teach  this  subject  by  dissec.ting  animals  before  the  class.  Beginning 
Rhetoric,  Advanced  Rhetoric,  Beginning  Physics,  Advanced  Physics,  Deschaners 
Physics,  Beginning  Algebra,  second  term  in  Algebra,  third  term  in  Algebra, 
Beginning  Geometry,  Advanced  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Beginning  German, 
second  term  in  German,  Advanced  German,  six  classes  in  Latin.  There  will  be 
a  Beginning  Class  in  Latin  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  commence  a  course 
and  overtake  those  who  began  in  August.  Beginning  Class  in  Greek,  and  several 
A<lvanced  Classes  in  Greek;  Higher  Psychology. 

Along  the  line  of  Professional  Work  for  Teachers^  will  be  the  following: 
1.— Reading  some  work  required  by  the  state  board. 
2.  -  History  of  Education. 
2.  -Mental  Science  Applied  to  Teaching. 
4.  —Teachers*  Training  Class. 

5.— Debating  Class,  discussing  educational  questions. 

There  will  also  be  classes  in  Penmanship  and  Vocal  Music.  We  also  sustain  a 
first-class  Music  School;  also  a  Business  College,  with  three  courses,  requiring  from 
ten  to  forty-eight  weeks  for  their  completion. 

Board  will  be  a  little  below  $1.50  this  year.  Best  rooms  rent  usually  for  50  cents 
a  week,  never  over  that.  Some  of  the  best  now  rent  for  42  cents  a  week.  These 
rooms  are  fine  and  well  furnished.  Board  is  entirely  satisfactory  Students  here  never 
complain  of  the  hoard — never. 

Ask  the  President  for  Catalogue. 

Address  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  Pres.,  Anuria,  Indiana. 

811  NIXT  PAQI. 
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•OHOOL    THB     BNTIRB    YIAPI.  8TUDINT8     MAY     BNTIR     AT    ANY    TIMB 

Addittonal  Advantaires  for  the  Cominsr  Year,  Without  Increasins  the 
Expense  of  the  Student. 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

BUSINESS    INSTIXUXE, 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  INDIANA. 


UESB8T  ai  8S8T  SPPEB  mm  8CB00L  in  tha  IfflTES  8TATS. 

It  is  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicagro,  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  the 
Chicago  nfr  Grand  Trnnk,  and  the  New  York,  Chicag-o  &  St.  Louis  Railroads. 

The  School  was  organized  Sept.  16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled.    The  attendance 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  until  now  more  than  4,000  dlfbrttt  itadlBti  in  wnUM  iBBUUj. 

Notwithstandlnsr  the  hard  times  the  present  year  is  the  most  successful  thus  far  in 
tiie  history  of  the  sdiool. 

This  unparalleled  growth  is  one  of   the  best  eyidences  that  the   work  meets  the 
wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Instfttttlon  Offers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  6reater  List  of  Subjects 

from  which  to  Select,  than  any  other  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 

nrni 01*11  rUT A.  Preparatory,  Teachers*  (including Kindergarten  Work.Teach- 
IlLriin  I  mkH  l  O  •  ers*  Class  and  Pedagogy),  Collegiate  (inclndinff-  Scientific,  Clas- 
sical, and  Select  Courses),  Ciyil  ISngineering,  Pharm^y^Special  Science,  Eloctt  tion. 


Music,  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Type-Writing,  Penmanship,     Tele 
rraphlc,  and  Re-view. 
The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  itself  and  in 


charge  of  spbciausts  as  instructors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  PCR  THE  TRAININQ  OP  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training  school  offers  equal  advantages,  because  while  preparing  for 
teaching,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  charge. 

THE  OOUPISB  IN  FBDAQOQY  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  had  many 
j-ears  experience  as  an  instructor. 

THE  OOMMBROIAL  DEPARTMENT  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  Business  College  in  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
^with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  not  found  at  any  other 
■chool. 

PRIMARY    WORK. 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginmng 
with  the  Kindergarten,on  through  the  different  grades^the  most  scientific  and  practical 
training  is  given.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  can 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is 
irreater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

SUMMER  OR  REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  12TH.  1894. 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  in 
session  and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regular  or 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES    LESS    THAN    AT    ANY     OTHER    SCHOOL. 

Tuition  S10.00  Per  term.  Good  Board  and  Weil  Fumi&lied 
Rooms  S1.50  to  $1.90  per  week. 

Thla  School  doos  preoisoly  what  it  promlsos  to  do. 
JK^  Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN.  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY.  fissociau  Prin. 

CALENDAR— Fall  term  will  open  September  4, 1894;  First  Winter  Term  will  open 
November  13, 1894;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  22, 1895;  Spring  Term  will 
open  April  2>  1S95;  Summer  and  Review  Term  will  open  June  11, 1895.  6-tf 
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Edward  Hawkins,  S«crflt&r7  a^nd  If  aa^g'er. 
1 9Corporators. 

JOtSPHUS'COLLKTT, 

WILLIAM  HBILMAN, 
D.  J.    MACKBY, 

B.  P.  BUSTON. 
WILLIAM  FLBMING, 
K.  C.  BBLL, 

JAMBt  MUKDOCX, 
XBW*D  HAWKINS. 
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The  above  list  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 


The  Indiana  School  Book  Company 

contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  used  id 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reading  Section  ii  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
Law,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sec  II.  The  books  which  have  been^  or  may  hereof  Ur  U 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Indiana  for  use  in  the  common  scf^oU 
by  virtue  of  this  act^  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereof, 
shall  be  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  Sta^^ 
in  teaching  the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  such  booh, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  oncers  and  av 
thorities  to  use  in  such  Bchoole  such  booka  for  teaching  ihi 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private,  Parochial  and  Normal  Schools,  or  any  ot  ' 
ers,  wishing*  to  make  use  of  the  books  which  the  Stas 
has  adopted,  can- obtain  them  by  addressing, 

EDWARD  HAWKINS, 

Manager  Indiana  School  Book  C7fl., 
^^  Indiakapolis,  If 


SOLID    TRAINS    BETWEEN^ 

SANDUSKY  and  PEORIA 

INDIANAPOLISandMICMIGflNCITY 

FT.  WAYNE  and  CONNERSVILLE 

THROUGH  TICKITS  SOLD  TO  ALL  POINTS  IN  THI 

iCI1<iTTE1»  STATES   apd    efkf4fi&fk 

NORTH   nOUND.  SOUTH   BOUND. 

Train  No.    20,  Passenger,  leaves  7.00  a.  m.  Train  No.  *2I,  Pasacngrer,  arrives  10.20a.ni. 

Train  No.  *22,  "  *'        1.20  p.  m.  Train  No.   23,         "  **        2.50p.m. 

Train  No.    24,  **  "       7.00  p   m.  Train  No.    25,         "  *'        6.20p.m. 

♦Daily. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON  and -PEORIA  for  all 
points  WEST,  SOUTHWEST  and  NORTHWEST. 

Direct    connections    made    at    LIMA,    pOSTORIfl,    FREMONT   or 
SfIN DUSKY  for  all  points  EAST. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains  on  Main   Line   and 
I.  &  M.  C.  Division  for  all  points  NORTH.  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call  on 

A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 
C.  F.  DALY,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  12-tf 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also   the    quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped  route  to 

louisvillb  and  thb  south, 
Wheeling,  Chicago  and  the  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

Philadelphia,  Springfield, 

Baltimore  and  Columbus, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping  car  and  dining  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledged  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  promptly  ana  cheerfully  given  upon  application 
in  person  or  by  letter  or  telegram  to 

6.  E.  ROCKWELL,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

Cor.  Illinois  and  Washington  Sta.,  Indiajtaious,  Jmd. 
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THE  SHORT   LINE  ^« 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

Denver,   San  Francisco,    Portland,   Seattle, 

TaConna,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND   NORTHWEST. 

The  omlj  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected  Safety  VesUbuled  Trains. 
The  only  line  ranning*  Dininsr  Cars  between  Indianapolis  and  Chicago. 
Masrnificent  Pnllman,  sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars. 
For  rates,  maps,  time-tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN.  D.  P.  A.. 

Oor.  Illinois  St.  and  Kentucky  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
FBANK  J.  BBBD,  O.  P.  A.,  OhioaffO.  1-tf 

•»^VANDALIA  LINE 

Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  affords  mag- 
nificent train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  A.M.,  11:50  A.M.,  12:40  p.m.,  and  11:20 
P.M.  Arrive  at  St.Louis  5:00p.m.,  7:20p.m.,  7:00  p.m.  and 
7:30  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  always 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  G.  E.  Rockweli^, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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TRI=STATE 
NORMAL 
COLLEGE, 

ANGOLA.  INDIANA. 


Second  Fall  Term  will  Open  Oct.  23,  '94. 
Winter  Term  Opens  January  1,  1895. 


L    W.  FAIKFIELD,  VICE-PKES. 


Following  are  some  of  the  classes  that 
will  be  organized:  Four  classes  in  Arith- 
metic. Our  methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic 
have  been  copyrighted  and  have  become 
so  popular  that  they  are  doubtless  used  by 
100,000  teachers.  Two  classes  in  Grammar, 
and  one  class  in  English  Analysis.  Our 
methods  in  Grammar  have  also  been  copy- 
righted and  are  attracting  enthusiastic 
attention.  One  class  in  Orthography,  one  in  Geography,  one  in  Physical  Geography, 
one  in  Civil  Government,  one  in  United  States  History,  one  in  Elocution,  two  in 
Physiology.  We  teach  this  subject  by  dissecting  animals  before  the  class.  Beginning 
Khetoric,  Advanced  Rhetoric,  Beginning  Physics,  Advanced  Physics,  Deschanel's 
Physics,  Beginning  Algebra,  second  term  in  Algebra,  third  term  in  Algebra, 
Beginning  Geometry,  Advanced  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Beginning  German, 
second  term  in  German,  Advanced  German,  six  classes  in  Latin.  There  will  be 
a  Beginning  Class  in  Latin  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  commence  a  course 
and  overtake  those  who  began  in  Augun.  Beginning  Class  in  Greek,  and  several 
Advanced  Classes  In  Greek;  Higher  Psychology. 

Along  the  line  oi  Professional  Work  for  Teachers,  will  be  the  following: 

1.— Reading  some  work  required  by  the  state  board. 

2.  -History  of  Education. 

2.  -Mental  Science  Applied  to  Teaching. 

4.  —Teachers'  Training  Class. 

5.  —Debating  Class,  discussing  educational  questions. 

There  will  also  be  classes  in  Penmanship  and  Vocal  Music.  We  also  sustain  a 
first-class  Music  School;  also  a  Business  College,  with  three  courses,  requiring  from 
ten  to  forty-eight  weeks  for  their  completion. 

Board  will  be  a  little  below  $1.50  this  year.  Best  rooips  rent  usually  for  50  cents 
a  week,  never  over  that.  Some  of  the  best  now  rent  for  42  cents  a  week.  These 
rooms  are  fine  and  well  furnished.  Board  is  entirely  satisfactory  Students  here  never 
complain  of  the  board — never. 

Ask  the  President  for  Catalogue. 

Address  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  Pres.,  Angola,  Indiana. 

SEE  NEXT  PAQE. 
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EDUCATION. 

PvblisbM  the  OOclal  Decisions  of  ths 
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Brain-Workers. 


HORSFORD'S    ACID     PHOSPHATE 

is  recommended  by  physicians  of  all  schools,  for  restoring 
brain  force  or  nervous  energy,  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous 
system  has  been  reduced  below  the  normal  standard  by  over- 
work, as  found  in  lawyer^,  teachers,  students  and  brain- 
workers  generally. 

Dr.  C.  V\.  Goodman*  St.  Louis,  says:  '*Have  used 
it  for  several  years,  with  especially  good  results  in  nervous 
prostration,  the  result  of  mental  efforts;*  also  in  sleepless 
conditions  of  brain- workers." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

BTTMFOKD   CHEMICAL   WOKKS,  Providence,  B.  I. 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.  1-tf 

S.   »r^INCHELL  S    TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 

aea  Wabash  iL venue,  CHICAGO. 

Secommends  teachara  for  employment  in  schools  and  colleifes,  especially  in 
the  Itiffher  flrrades.    Send  for  enrollment  blank. 

SeUs  books,  periodicals  and  merchanTse  at  wholesale  prices,  plus  a  small  com> 
mission. 

Beads  book  manuscripts  for  authors  and  procures  their  publication. 

Neirotiates  the  purchase,  rental  and  sale  of  school  property. 

Parties  d<»siring-  the  advice  of  an  expert  in  any  matter  are  ioTited  to  write  to  a$. 
Competent  critics  and  experts  will  be  employed  to  read  manuscripts,  examine  school 
property,  investigrate  business  chances  etc.,  and  render  a  hku^blk  keport. 

Special  rates  to  schools  and  libraries  for  books,  periodicals,  and  apparatus  in 
larife  quantities.  Wk  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  school  librariss.  Write 
for  torms. 

Ir^diai^a  Norn^al  College. 

This  sch<x>1  offers  the  following-  courses:  Professional,  Academic  and  Business. 
Our  line  of  Professional  work  extends  throueb  the  entire  course  of  twelve  terms.  The 
instruction  is  thoroug'h  and  or|?anic.  A  new  faculty  has  been  selected  and  the  thoug-ht 
basis  chang-ed.  Expenses  are  as  low  as  at  any  similar  school.  Special  classes  to  the 
Spring  and  Summer  terms.    Send  for  cataloeiie. 

12-61  W.  A.  FURR.  PfleSlDBNT. 

ENTER  NOW. 


Established  43  years.  Influential  and  widely  known.  I ndiridnal  instruction.  OIloe 
training-.  10^000  g^raduates  holdinsr  permanent  positions.  Elevator^  It^rtn^aurj  roMU. 
Cheap  boarding-.    Beautiful  descriptive  catalog-ne.  HEKB  &  08B0RN. 


THE  JUDGES  Z 

WORLD'S  COLOMBIAN  EXPOSiTiON 

Have  nuide  the 

mCHEST  AWARDS 

(KadaU  mnd  I>lplomiM>  to 

^WilLTER  BAKER  ft  Ca 

^^  Mca  of  tbe  following  oaiimmI  articlM: 


BK£AKFA8T  COCOA,  • 


J^nemioM  N«.  1,  ChpeoUt«/ 


TttilU  ChocpU4e, 


Ctomui  Sweet  Cko^lkte,     .    . 
Coeoft  B«tter7~,  T~    7T  . 

and  ^^uAiform  even  compoeltiont** 


Flags. 


If  there  is  a  School 
House  in  the  United 
States  that  does  not 
own  an  American  Flag, 
let  the  teacher  write 
immediately  to 

W.  Simmons  &  Co., 

Oak  Hi^ll,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHROMO    REWARD    CARDS 

P^?*^J*S.!l«;i'^Jf*'^  ^^"y  Desigrns,  Flowers, 
Fraits,  Scenes,  Views,  Crescents,  Shields,  Ea- 
gjte,  JttTeniles,  Vases,  Ships,  Birds,  Anlial-. 
Balloons,  Anchors,  ^tc.    Prices  for  12  cards! 

J?'  il^f^'  ^*^»  5Mx7K,  35c;  7x9,  SOc.  All 
beaatif ul  Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  no  two  alike 


College   Lots 

Desirable  for  homes  or  as  an  in- 
vestment, located  in 

Bonneville, 

the  coileg-e  suburb  of  the 

Beautiful  and 
Renowned  City  of 
SALT  LAKE 

are  oflFered  to  teache^rs  and  all 
classes  of  investors  at  low  prices 
and  on  easy  monthly  payments. 
For  maps  and  prices  address 

J.  W.  ITEWBEKir, 

Trustee  for  CoUcj^c  Property, 
^'^^ Solt  LaKe  City. 

Tii^h  »h*a  lAkr:B  tttimtLe  plrt^n 


^,  8AMPLB8  SBNT  FRBB  TO  TBAOHBR* 

Plam,  Embossed,  Frosted,  Silt-^rinVed,  Chro^ 


TeJw^'"«*".?  ^*"  Cards  Re'ward,  Gift  and 
Teachers'  Books,  Speakers,  Dialofirnes,Reports, 
f™'  */\1  ^^'^^  ^ W^®?  Chromo  Reward  Cards  - «.« 


WALLPAPER 


ii  you  eou- 
template  n?~ 

■ — T—  -   -•■   «■■■  paperine 

m^  ?*"?  5^  your  house,  send  10c  for  my 
Illustrated  Portfolio,  with  100  sampl^ 
of  lat^t  coloring  and  designs.    Papers 

retailed  at    ■  ■   "^^ -^— ^  ^ ^- 

wholesale 
prices.. 


coloring  and  designs.    Papers 

ALBERT  GALL 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

-CINCINNATI.  O.irsr  *""  » 


2s!iS^?,<f??p?'.'^4 'Tin  BELLS 


.  flobool.  CoUeflre  &  Aoaderny ^ 

r.  Price  and  T«rnui  free.    ]N«jBe  tlil«  pap«r] 


the 
— ~~'-**»*"«*«»*  .»ji*»c««,  «wempins,  "x'enn. 
J^arsre  nnmber  of  racancies  reported  from  the 
best  schools  of  the  Sonth  and  Southwest,  lii^ 


PLAYS 


SUDDEN  VACANCIES 

Occur  more  frequently  than  you  think.    It  will  pay  teachers  desirousof 

£^5^JL"/i''''"**'^Tp°*"J*"*"  *''  ^'"'^  advantage  of  our  op^rtum"t12s 
Send  foi'  Agency  Manual  to  B    p    CLARK 

IMt  THE  FI8K  TEAOHERS*  AQENCIES.  ""»0A»0- 


Myths  of 
Greece  and  Rome 


UUntawf  wad  Art. 
By  H.  A.  QUBRBBR,  LMterer  on  rtythotogy. 

71  full-page  reprodttctionft  of  Ancient  Masterpieces  and 
Noted  Bxsmples  of  Modem  Sculpture.  416  Illustrative 
Quotations  from  the  literature  inspired  by  the  beautiful 
legends.  A  chapter  on  the  Myths  in  the  light  of  Fhilol> 
ogy  and  Comparative  Mjrthology.  Double-page  Maps, 
Genealogical  Tables,  Glossary,  Indez,  etc.  An  invalu- 
able work  for  Schools,  Libraries  and  Homes. 


iMM,  doth,  4sS  paffM,. 


$1.50. 


Single  copies  sent  by  tmaii.  postpaid^  on  receipt 
of  ike  price, 

%.         American  Book  ComiMiny, 
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rWW  TOffc* 

CtadBotl.    -:-    Chicago. 


THE 

PHILOSOPHIC 

SERIES 

BT    

JJBNLS  TOlCPXDfS. 

"SCIENCE  OF 
DISCOURSE." 

(SKCOND  BDITZON.) 

A  book  for  teachers, 
ministers  and  others 
Interested  in  literary 
research. 

"PHILOSOPHY 
OF 
TEACHiN6." 

Just  pnbliahcd.  A 
book  that  no  teacher 
Hhonld  t>e  withont,and 
one  that  will  be  read 
with  interest  and 
profit  by  any  one  in- 
terested in  advanced 
educational  thonght. 

These  books  are 
hi; illy  recommended 
by  prominent  educat- 
ors of  this  and  other 
states.     $1.50  each. 

To  teachers,  $1.^5  or 
$2.40  per  set. 

Address  NORMAI, 
BOOK  STORE,  38tli 
and  Washington  Sta., 
Marion,  lud. 


The  Marion  NoialCollep 

MARION.    INDIANA. 

^    SIXTH  YEAR.  ^ 

Fall  Term  opens  September  5. 

Second  Winter  Term,  January  V>. 

Spring-  Term  opens  April  4. 

Preparatory,  Teachers,  Scientific  and  Classic  Conraea. 

A  First-class  Business  Course,  inclndinir  Book-keeplntr^ 
Phonog'raphy  and  Typewriting. 

Actnal  bnainess  practices. 

Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

Expenses  rery  low. 

No  cost  for  fuel  and  ligrht. 

Before  deciding*  where  to  atti>nd  school,  see  our  new  illus- 
trated catalog-ne. 

SPEOtAL  ■■■■ 

The  eleifant  new  buildingr  is  well  under  way.  We  faa^e  a 
number  of  splendid  lots  in  Colleg-e  Addition  for  sale  chbap 
on  easy  terms.  If  you  desire  to  make  an  investment,  do  not 
fail  to  learn  particulars .  Plat  and  prices  sent  on  application . 
Address 
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Brain-Worl^ers. 


HORSPORDS    ACID    PHOSPHATE 

is  recommended  by  physicians  of  all  schools,  for  restoring 
brain  force  or  nervous  energy,  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous 
system  has  been  reduced  below  the  normal  standard  by  over- 
work, as  found  in  lawyers,  teachers,  students  and  brain- 
workers  g-enerally. 

Dr.  C.  H-  Goodman,  St.  lK)uis,  says:  **Have  used 
it  for  several  years,  with  especially  good  results  in  nervous 
prostration,  the  result  of  mental  efforts;  also  in  sleepless 
conditions  of  brain- workers." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

BUMFOKD   CHEMICAL   WORKS,  Providence,  B.  L 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.  1-tf 


868  Wabash  Av«b«», 
OHIOAOO, 


S.  R.  Wincheirs  Teachers'  Agencyp   \ 

Does  not  ask  teachers  to  make  application  for  positions  unless  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  school  boards.  Does  not  notlty  teachers  of  Tacancies  until  they  haTO  been  recom- 
mended for  appointment.  Aims  to  deal  directly  with  the  school  boards,  aad  t* 
select  ONE  teacher  who  is  sure  to  meet  the  requirements.  Rbcommenos  no  TsacB- 
KR  whom  the  Manager  would  not  himself  employ  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Holds  no  teacher  responsible  for  a  commission  unless  he  accepts  the  por- 
tion tendered,  or  makes  formal  application  for  it  and  is  appointed.  Asks  nocommiasioa 
on  INCREASE  of  Salary,  either  in  the  old  position  or  the  new  one  Asks  no  commli»lov 
for  INDIRECT  SERVICE,  that  is,  for  benefits  obtained  when  this  Agency  did  not  giTe  any 
DIRECT  assistance.  When  informed  of  a  vacancy,  it  sends  no  notices  to  teadiera.  nor 
does  it  recommend  a  teacher,  but  writes  at  once  to  the  school  officers  and  solicits  th«ir 
ccKoperation.  When  this  is  secured  a  teacher  is  recommended.  One  registration  Is 
sufficient  until  a  position  has  been  secured  by  this  ageney.  2-tf 

Ii^diai^a  No™|al  College. 

This  school  offers  the  followingr  courses:  Professional,  Academic  and  Busntasa. 
Our  line  of  Professional  work  extends  through  the  entire  course  of  twelve  terms.  The 
instrnction  is  thorough  and  organic.  A  new  laculty  has  been  selected  and  the  thonght 
basis  changed.  Expenses  are  as  low  as  at  any  similar  school.  Special  classea  la  the 
Spring  and  Summer  terms.    Send  for  catalogue. 

12^t  W.  A.  FURRs  PRB8IDBNT.  COVINQTON»  IND. 

ENTER  NOW. 


Addref  'HEN  BLOCK,  OPPOSITE  P08T0FFICE. 

Sstablished  43  year^  nential  and  widely  known.     Individual  instmctioa.     Ofloi 

training.    10.009  grad     ..,    tiding  permanent  positions.    Elevator.    Large,  ajiy  roomn 
Cheap  boarding     "        ^"    lesctiptlve  catalogue.  HBEB  A  OSBORN. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 

COCOA  and 
CHOCOLATE 

Highest  Awards 

( H4dsU  mad  Diplomw) 

Woiid't  Columbian 
Expotttion. 

On  ttw  foUowUic  mrttolM. 

BitAirUT  COOOA, 
rKEllUi  It.  1  CHMOLATfi, 
6(^111  SWEET  CIOC0LATE, 
V4^J[U  CHOCOyTE, 

mm  BonEE, 

roc;;pni1tf  or  materia^** 
*-flKoeUeni  flAvor.**  and  "anl- 
fonn  even  compoeltloD.*' 


•OLD  BY  OROOKRS  KVKRVWMKRK, 

WLTER  lAKEB  ft  eO»  DORCHESTER.  MMft 


Flags. 


If  there  is  a  School 
House  in  the  United 
States  that  does  not 
own  an  American  Flag, 
let  the  teacher  sprite 
immediately  to 

Q.  W.  Simmons  &  Co., 

Oak  Hall,  Boston,  Mass, 


BUCKEYE   BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-cnroiNNATi,  o.,  u.  s.  a. 

BMtOnde Copper «Dd  Tin  Q 1^  I    B    Q 


Sehool.  Oollege  8s  Aoodamy 
Priee  aa4  Tena*  Free.    JS' 


■e  IkU  2^«]»«r« 


CHROMO    REWARD    CARDS 

Thousands  of  New  Pretty  Desig-ns,  Flowers, 
Fruits,  Scenes,  Views,  Crescents,  Shields,  Ea- 
sels, Juveniles,  Vases,  Ships,  Birds,  Animals, 
Balloons,  Anchors,  Ate.  Prices  for  12  cards, 
3x4^  inches,  8c;  3^x5^,  12c;  3%xS%  embossed, 
15c;  4Jix6«,  20c;  5^x75^,  35c;  7x9,  SOc.  All 
beautiful  Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  no  two  alike. 
^  8AMPLB8  8BNT  FPIBI  TO  TBACHBRS. 
New  Price  List  of  School  Supplies,  Chromos, 
Plain,  Embossed,  Frosted,  Silk-Fringred,  Chro- 
mo  Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift  and 
Teachers*  Books,  Speakers,  DialoR-ues,ReporU, 
Aids,  and  few  samples  Chromo  Reward  Cards 
free.    All  post  paid.    Address 

12  7t  A.  J.  FOUCH^  WARRBN.  PA. 


?25ta^50SffS 

'H>idRellmblePUtefv**  oii? 

practical  way  to rapuva  rmtj  and 
won»  kalTM,  toHa,  ipooMs  cMi 
qu«ckly  4oq«  by  dl|>plag  in  maltotf 
metal.  No  ezperfMDoe,  polisUns 
or  niAchluery.  Thiok  plaU)  at  om 
operation;  lasts  ft  to  10  y«ar«;  few 
Quidh  vii«o  takoa  from  the  plator. 
Every  Aunlly  haa  plaUiut  to  d^ 
Plat.T  •Vila  readily.  ProflUlarc*. 
«*-  »*.M«rriMa*Ca.fWMhM^ 


GOOD  POSITIONS  In  the  WEST 

Prog-ressire  Teachers,  Principals  and  Supec- 
tntendents  wanted  at  frood  salaries  for  posi- 
tions in  the  Mountain  States  and  other  States 
of  the  West.  APPLY  BARLY.  Send  stamp  for 
information  and  application  blank  to  the 

WESTERN  TEACHERS'  A6ENCY. 

727  V,  alnnt  St.      '2.6t)      KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  every  department  of  instruction  br  the 
Southern  Educational  Bureau,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Larsre  number  of  vacancies  reported  from  ths 
best  schools  of  the  South  and  Southwest.  lO-lj 


T*SUrrANV^CH00L.9R  tN6RAVED  TO  QRl 


IN  STOCK 


RE^  BOARD  *F  EDUCATION  «f  QilCAiaO.  VW05E  WORK  WE.  DO 
C.L.R.ICKETTS.  OPERA  H0U5E  BLX>6,CHICAtiO. 

.9Sj|    Al#€«t  Dialogues,  Speakers,   for   bcttool, 
J^l   fj  W  ^  Olub  and  Jf^lor.   CatalpgTie  free. 


r,  s.  DRNIRON.  p.tb  ni--.  Tn  m. 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

Hakpbr^s  Weekly.— **A  Columbia  professor  was  asked:  ^What  is  the  best  colleg-e  in 
America?'    He  replied:  ^If  you  mean  as  to  curriculum,  Indiana  University.'  '* 

Faculty.— Forty  professors  and  instructors,  representinfr  %  of  the  leadingr  universi- 
ties of  Europe  and  America. 

SpRiifG  AND  Summer  Terms.— These  sessions  offer  special  opportunities  to  teachers 

The  School  of  Law.— Courses  arrangred  for  thorougrh  leg^al  study  and  trainings. 

Expenses.— Board  and  lodflring'  in  families  furnished  at  $3  to  $3.50  per  week.   Board  in 
clnbs  is  less  expensive. 

FsBS.— Tuition  free  in  all  departments  except  the  School  of  Law.    Small  incidental 
fees. 

Location.— The  Indiana  University  is  located  at  Bloomingrton  in  a  picturesque  and 
healthful  region. 

For  Catalooxtb  and  Circulars  of  Information  address 

l-2t  JOSEPH  SWAIN.    PRI8IDBNT    I.    U. 
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Myths  of 
Greece  and  Rome 

Narrated  with  Special  Reference  to 

Literature  and  Art. 

By  H.  A.  aUERBER,  Lecturer  on  flytholosy. 

71  full-page  reprodiiclions  of  Ancient  MnsterpieccB  and 
Noted  Kxumples  of  Moderti  Sculpture.  li<^J"«ftratjye 
OuotatiouR  from  the  literature  inspired  by  the  beautiful 
leeends  A  cl^apter  on  the  Myths  lu  the  light  of  Philol- 
ojry  and  Comparative  Mythology-.  I>ouble-page  Maps, 
C^ncaloeical  Tables,  Glossary.  Index,  etc.  An  invalu- 
able wo«.  for  Schools,  Libraries  and  Homes. 

lamo,  cloth,  428  pa^es, $1.50. 

Single  copies  sent  bv  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
0/  the  price. 

^       Amecican  Book  G)ini>any, 
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New  York. 
Clncinnti.     -:-     Chicago. 


THE 

PHILOSOPHIC 

SERIES 

BY  

laMUl  TOXPIOIS. 

"SCIENCE  OF 
DISCOURSE." 

(•BCOIVD  BDITIOHJ 

▲  took  for  teachers, 
aiinlBterB  and  others 
faiterested  in  literary 
research. 

"PHILOSOPHY 

OP 

TEACHiN6." 

Jnst  published.  A 
hook  that  no  teacher 
should  be  wlthout,and 
one  that  will  be  read 
with  Interest  and 
profit  by  any  one  in- 
terested in  advanced 
edncational  thouirht. 

These  books  are 
highly  recommended 
by  prominent  educat- 
ors of  this  and  other 
states.     $1.50  each. 

To  teachers,  $1.25  or 
$2.40  per  set. 

Address  NORMAI« 
BOOK  STORE,  38th 
and  Washington  SU., 
Marlon,  Ind. 


IWARIONs    INDIANA. 

^    SIXTH  YEAR. 

Fall  Term  opens  September  5. 

Second  Winter  Term,  January  23. 

Spring  Term  Opens  April  4. 

Preparatory,  Teachers,  Scientific  and  Claaalc  Coor 

A  First-class  Business  Course,  including  Book-ke«plBfr. 
Phonography  and  Typewriting. 

Actual  business  practices. 

Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

Expenses  very  low. 

No  cost  for  fuel.and  light. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  see  our  aew  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

SPECIAL  \wm 

The  elegant  new  building  is  well  under  way.  We  ha.ve  a 
number  of  splendid  lots  in  College  Addition  for  sale  cheap 
on  easy  terms.  If  you  desire  to  malce  an  investment,  do  not 
fail  to  learn  particulars.  Plat  and  prices  sent  on  application . 
Address  _     ^*»««-«    <» a^ 

^jH  Maxxoh.  Iho. 
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Brain-Wori^ers. 


HORSFORD'S    ACID    PHOSPHATE 

is  recommended  by  physicians  of  all  schools,  for  restoring- 
brain  force  or  nervous  energy,  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous 
system  has  been  reduced  below  the  normal  standard  by  over- 
work, as  found  in  lawyers,  teachers,  students  and  brain- 
workers  generally. 

Dr.  C.  H*  Goodman,  St.  Louis,  says:  '*Have  used 
it  for  several  years,  with  especially  good  results  in  nervous 
prostration,  the  result  of  mental  eflForts;  also  in  sleepless 
conditions  of  brain- workers." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RITMFORD   CHEMICAL   WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.  1-tf 

A  New  Departure.— The  National  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  occupies  a  new  field  of  life  insurance.  It  issues  x>olicies 
to  many  persons  who  by  reason  of  occupation,  over  or  under  weight* 
former  illness,  family  history,  etc.,  etc.,  have  heretofore  been  denied 
the  benefits  of  life  insurance  by  other  companies.  This  is  done  by 
charging  a  rate  corresponding-  with  the  risk  assumed,  the  same  as  fire, 
accident  and  marine  insurance.  Hitherto  this  idea  has  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  applicants  for  life  insurance  who  could  not  conform  to  certain 
cast  iron  rules  in  which  prejudice  often  plays  a  larger  part  than  com- 
mon sense,  have  been  rejected  and  unable  to  obtain  protection  for  their 
families.  Scores  of  people  can  be  found  in  every  community  who  have 
been  rejected  by  some  life  insurance  company,  who,  by  continued  gt>od 
health,  have  proved  themselves  good  risks  and  have  lived  •  longer  than 
many  who  have  been  accepted.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  risks  could  be  written  with  safety  and  profit  by  a 
proper  system  of  rating.  It  has  been  successfully  done  in  England  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  The  National  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has 
originated  the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan  and  proposes  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  a  good  insurance  on  a  perfect,  sound  and  equitable  basis,  to  a  large 
class  of  deserving  persons  who,  for  trivial  reasons  and  technicalitiefl 
carried  to  an  unwarranted  extreme,  could  not  obtain  the  insurance  of 
which  they  stand  specially  in  need  and  provide  means  of  comfort  and 
happiness  for  those  they  leave  behind  them. 

ENTER  NOW. 


fm^ 


BstablUhed  43  years.  Inflnential  and  widelj  known.  Indlridaal  instmction.  OflM 
training.  10.009  gradnates  holdinff  permanent  positions.  £i.kvatok.  I#ax«e,  airy  roosM. 
Cbeap  boarding.    Beantif nl  descripU^  caUlofue.  HBBB  A  OSBORN. 
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Unliko  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OB  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
jireparation  of 

w.  iiAEEB  &  co.ns 

reakfastCocoa 

tfhich  is  absolutely 
purr  and  soluble* 

\lthA9i  mnre  than  three  times 

i  thesi^rt'njth  of  Ck>coa  mixed 

■  witU  Si:irch,  Arrowroot  or 

,^    '  Su&ftr,  and  is  far  more  eco- 

Domicali  oosting  le,^s  tlmn  one  cent  a  eup. 

It  is    dellciuuiit    iJOui^if.hiog,   and   kaiilt 

DIOX8TED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  eTcnrwliere. 

W.  BAKEB  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Kam 


CHROMO    REWARD    CARDS 

Thousands  of  New  Pretty  Desig-na,  Flowers, 
Fruits,  Scenes,  Views,  Crescents,  Shields,  Ea- 
sels, Juveniles,  Vases,  Ships,  Birds,  Animals, 
Balloons,  Anchors,  f»tc.  Prices  for  12  cards, 
3x4^  inches,  8c;  2Hx5%,  12c;  3^4x5^  embossed, 
15c;  4Hx6H,  20c;  5J4x7Ji,  35c;  7x9,  SOc.  All 
beautiful  Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  no  two  alike. 

SAMPLIS  eiNT  FRia  TO  TIACHIRa. 
New  Price  List  of  School  Supplies,  Chromos, 
Plain,  Embossed,  Frosted,  Silk-Fringed,  Chro- 
mo  Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift  and 
Teachers*  Books,  Speakers,  Dialoirue8,Report8, 
Aids,  and  few  samples  Chromo  Reward  Cards 
free.    All  post  paid.     Address 

I27t  A.  J.  FOUCH.  Warrin.  Pa. 


HAHNEMANN 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  and  HOSPITAL 

OF    CHICAGO.    ILLINOIS. 

Tlie  Thirty-^fth  annual  course  of  lectures  in 
this  institution  will  commence  September  14, 
1894.  New  collegre  building,  elevators,  resiau- 
rant,  reading-rooms  and  laboratories.  Every- 
thing modern.  Experienced  teachers.  Low  fees 
Equality  in  sex  Send  for  Lecture  Card,  An- 
nouncement and  sample  of  TheCliniqub  Ad 
dress  J.  R  OOBB.  M.  D.,  315o  Indiana  a v 
enue,  Chicago.  >^t 

GOOD  POSITIONS  in  the  WEST 

Progressive  Teachers,  Principals  and  Super- 
intendente  wanted  at  urood  saiaries  for  posi- 
tions in  the  Mountain  States  and  other  States 
of  tlieWest.  APPLY  lARLY.  Send  stamp  for 
information  and  application  blank  to  the 

WESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

727  ^  alnut  St.      a-6t)      KAN8A8  CiTY,  MO 


{2516150  B^ 

•HNd  lUUiible  Plater."  O^ 

praetioal  waj  to  rvplAM  r«tj  satf 
w«ra  kalvM,  ftrks,  iji^pii,  «Mj 

qalokl7  doiM)  by  dipping  in  Biehsi 
metal.  No  experience,  poiiehlac 
or  macbinerj.  Thlek  plnte  at  oas 
operation;  laetaStolOyeart:  ttas 
finiih  when  taken  ftam  the  platflb 
Bverj  tuxMj  hmu  plating  to  d^ 
Plater  enlle  readllT.  Proflialarga. 
W.  P.  Harrieon  Ate.  OelnabaeA 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  every  department  of  instruction  by  the 
Southern  Educational  Bureau,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Large  number  of  vacancies  reported  from  the 
best  schools  of  the  South  and  Southwest.  10-ly 


^/iiai^f/H/O^         -N  STOCK 

7»SUrrANV^CH00UffR  ENGRAVED  TO  ORDER.  S(AA\Pl£i 

RU^  BOARP  «F  EDUG«mON  «f  ffllGA60.  VH05E  WORK  Wt  DO. 

C.LklCKETra.  OPERA  HOUSE  5LD6,CHICAfiO. 


As  a  sample  of  our  lOOO  UiltCAlNS  wowlU  bend  FU&Ethls 
BardRnbbt^r  Fountain  Pun,  Warranted  a  perfect  wHter,  A  Ixn- 
menBeriL  Bftrznln  Catalopno,  for  loc  to  cover  poataee. 

BOOT.  H.  INUERSOUi  A  BRO.,  65  Cortlandt  St.,  H.  T.  0*7* 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRYp 

-CINCINNATI,  O.,  V.  8.  A. 
Beet  Grade  Copper  and  Tin  nf"  I    |    O 
Sohool.  College  &  Academy  13  KkkO 
Price  and  Terma  Free    Xamc  thla  pape«w 

Dlalofmes,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalopme  free. 
~  8.DENI80N.Pub.Cliicaso.IlL 
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I  will  send  a  check  for  five  dol- 
lars to   the  person  sending-  the 
name  of  any    energetic   young- 
man  who  will  Uke  an  agency  for  the  COMPOSITION  ROOF  PAINT.    This  is  the  best 
Roof  Paint  in  the  market  for  the  money,  and  furnishes  very  lucrative  employment 
from  April  to  November.    For  full  particulars  address 
3.2t  ZEB  E.  BOOE,  Stkam  Corhkrs,  Ind. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MIGHIBAN 


.SUMMER  COURSES 


Dtu-inir  the  summer  of  1894,  beginning  July  9th  and  continuing  aix 
weeks  courses  of  instruction  will  be  offered  in  Mathematics,  Sciences, 
Languages  and  other  branches  of  study  These  courses  are  primarily 
intended  for  teachers,  and  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  I^iteranr 
Faculty.  For  circulars  and  information,  address  JA/ncS  tl.  W/iDc, 
Secretary  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  2-St 
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'^    Myths  of 
Greece  and  Rome 

Narrated  with  Special  Reference  to 
Literature  and  Art. 

By  H.  A.  OUERBER,  Lecturer  on  flytholosy. 

IJ  {«!}-pa?«  reproductions  of  Ancient  Masterpieces  and 
Noted  Examples  of  Modem  Sculpture.  416  Illustrative 
Quotations  from  the  literature  inspired  by  the  beau ti fill 
legends.  A  chapter  on  the  Myths  in  the  light  of  Philol- 
oirv  and  Con,««rflfW.  iu«f»,^.^^,  Doubllpage  Maps, 
Index,  etc.  An  invalu- 
5  and  Homes. 

lamo,  cloth,  4a8  pages $1.50. 

SingU  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 

American  Book  Company, 

New  York. 
/Q         Clndnnti.     -:-     Chicago. 


THE 

PHILOSOPHIC 

SERIES 

BY 

ASHOLO  TOVFSmS. 

•'SCIENCE  OF 
DISCOURSE." 

(SBCOND  BDITION.I 

A  book  for  teachers, 
ministers  and  others 
interested  in  literary 
research. 

"PHILOSOPHY 
OF 
TEACHING." 

last  published.  A 
book  that  no  teacher 
ahould  be  without,and 
one  that  will  be  read 
with  interest  and 
profit  by  any  one  in- 
terested in  advanced 
educatioaal  thought. 

These  books  are 
highly  recommended 
by  prominent  educat- 
ors of  this  and  other 
States.     $1.50  each. 

To  teachers,  $1.25  or 
12.40  per  set. 

Address  NORMAI* 
BOOK  STORE,  38th 
•ad  Washington  Sta., 
Marion,  Ind. 


MARION,    INDIANA. 


^    SIXTH  YEAR.  ^^ 

Fall  Term  opens  September  5. 

Second  Winter  Term,  January  23. 

Spring  Term  opens  April  4. 

Preparatory,  Teachers,  Scientific  and  Classic  Courses. 

A  First-class  Business  Course,  including  Book-keeLin^ 
Phonography  and  Typewriting.  »""*«» 

Actual  business  practices. 

Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

Expenses  very  low. 

No  cost  for  fuel  and  light. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  see  oar  new  iUaa. 
trated  catalogue.  '""•^ 

The  elegant  new  building  is  well  under  way.  We  hare  & 
number  of  splendid  lots  in  College  Addition  for  sale  cheap 
on  easy  terms.  If  you  desire  to  make  an  inrestment,  do  not 
fail  to  learn  particulars.  Plat  and  prices  sent  on  appUcaUon. 
Address 

A.  J0KB8,  President. 

Mauow,  Ik©. 
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Brain-Worl^ers. 


HOFtSpOFtD'S    ACID     PHOSPHATE 

is  recommended  by  physicians  of  all  schools,  for  restoring' 
brain  force  or  nervous  energy,  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous 
system  has  been  reduced  below  the  normal  standard  by  over- 
work, as  found  in  lawyers,  teachers,,  students  and  brain- 
workers  generally. 

Dr,  C.  H*  Goodman,  St.  Louis,  says:  **Have  used 
it  for  several  years,  with  especially  good  results  in  nervous 
prostration,  the  result  of  mental  efforts;  also  in  sleepless 
conditions  of  brain-workers." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

ETTMTOBD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providenoe,  B.  I. 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.  1-tf 

OPEN  ALL  SUMMER.    ENTER  NOW. 

IndianapolisBusinessUniversitY 

When  Blook,  K.  VemLsylvanla  St«,  op.  Postoflloe.   BlsTator. 

Leading  Business,  SJioiHiand,  Penmansliip  and  Preparatory  SchssL 

Established  forty-four  years.  Widely  and  favorably  known.  Onr  indone- 
ment  is  a  passport  to  the  best  positions.  Ten  thousand  former  students  in 
^ood  situations.  Manufacturers,  Bankers,  Railroad,  Professional  and  Bnfi- 
ness  Men  not  only  send  their  sons,  daug-hters  and  wards  to  this  institution  tat 
also  employ  its  g'raduates. 

WHY  NOT  enter  here  and  learn  a  business  by  which  you  can  earn  a  good 
^salary  twelve  months  each  year?  Now  is  the  time  to  secure  your  training',  sad 
be  ready  to  accept  a  x>osition  as  soon  as  business  resumes.  Come  to  this  gmt 
Manufacturing,  Railroad  and  Commercial  Center,  and  get  in  touch  with  tlie 
Business  World.  Young  people  are  fast  learning  that  it  does  not  pay  to  waite 
their  time,  money  and  opportunity  in  small  business  schools. 

Business  Practice  from  the  start;  two  professional  Penmen;  a  thorougii 
English  course;  twenty- s:ven  Typewriters;  the  best  course  in  Shorthand*  In- 
dividual instruction  ^Expenses  law.  Write  at  once  for  Elegant  DescrfptiTe 
Catalogue  and  Commefcial  Current,  free.     Mention  this  journal. 

4-it  \  E-  J.  HEEB,  Prestdent 
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W.BAgEB&  CO.,  Borchef  ter,  Uaw 
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HAHNEMANN 

MEDICAL  COUEGEand  HOSPITAL 

OF     CHICAGO-     rULlNOlS. 

Thm  Thirty-'^ fth  annual  course  of  Jtct tires  in 
this  instltalioti  VfUX  comTdencp  September  14, 
1IP94.  New  coUeife  building,  elpv attars,  restam- 
rj*at»  neadJtiif-rooiiiR  and  laboratories.  Evcrj- 
thinjE-iiiodera,  Experienced  teachers?.  Low  fees* 
EQtialiij  \n  gei.  Send  fnt  L^Uire  Card,  Ac- 
noDncement  and  sam  plu  of  Th h  Cmki^iub  Ad- 
dreaflj.   R    COBB.  M.  D. .  aiSb  Indiana  ^ir. 


OMLY  THE  PEST  POOKl^ 


$10 


APPLETON'S 

SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 


InBtructiive  and  entertain Si3|'  booke  of  Permanent 
if*|[ie  byfltandurd  authora,  S ubeCanti Ally  bound  im 
1 1 0 tb ,  fl i 6to t y *  Bi o£,^ra p h y ,  S c i ein'**^  Travel,  AdTon- 
ture.  Fiction.  Etc  Si'nd  for  circuUFs. 
APPLETON  &  CO, 


D 

New  York. 


Uoetou."  ^'Chicago. 

Chicago  Office.  243  Wabash  Ave. 


CHROMO    REWARD    CARDS 

Thgnianda  of  New  Pretty  Dealg^ne,  Flowers, 
I-  rnlta.  Scenes,  Viewa,  Creacenta,  Sbielde,  Ea- 
^-■K  J  a  seniles,  Vaaee,  Ships,  Birds,  Animalt, 
lEalloona,  Anchor*,  #itc.  Prices  for  12  carda. 
2^^)i  inches,  8c;  2%xS^^  13c;  3J5i5?4  emboaaedl 

beautiftil  Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  no  two  alike. 

SAMPL19  SENT  FffE«  TO  TEACHBRS. 
NewPnce  L,ist  of  School  Supplies,  Cbromoa, 
riam.  Embossed,  Frosted,  Sllk-Frhig'ed.  Chro- 
iiio  Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Reward.  Giit  and 
1  eacher&^Books,  Speakers,  Dlalo^tjea,  Reports, 
A  Id  H,  and  few  samples  Chromo  Reward  CarS 
free.  All  post  paid.  Address 
12  7t  A,  g,  FOUGH,  WahheN,  Pa. 


tim 
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6«iai_ . ,  _ 

prudcal  TKf  Up  r«|tl*t«  ni 
wan  kMtH,  bwiii,  .pMB 
<^uiclf.1jdobcl^;diriplb|Ul 

or  otvfbiiieiy.  Thlflk  piita 

UEKr«L)ijD;  lulmSEoiajVI 
DoU-hi  ThBD  UlLrn  rrcqEi  ^hM 

[PiutrulCirvatlllj.  PfvUu 


SI 


GOOD  POSITIONS  in  theWEST 

Proffreseive  Teacher^  Principals  and  Super- 
intendents wanted  at  (ftwd  salarlesi  for  posi- 
iiimsjn  tbe  Mowniain  States  and  other  States 
of  tbe  West.  APPLY  E ARU Y  *  Send  stamp  for 
information  and  application  blank  to  the 

WESTERN  TEACHERS'  A6ENCY, 

727  ^  ilnm  St.      n*i)      KAWa*S  CITY.  MO 

^,  TEACHERS  WANTECT 

]  tor  every  ttepirtmcnt  of  ln**trnctioa  br  the 
bauthern  Educational  Bureau,  MempkiB,  Tenn. 
Larjjre  number  of  Tacaiicie*  reported  from  the 
fa-st  scb^K>ls  of  tbe  South  and  Son th west.  lO-lj 


TlI54;rrAW^'^C-H0OL,flR  Ch GRAVED  TO  ORDER.  S^^APLtl 

RLF'  b^wRU  ¥F  EmjocnoN  ^  Qiiaeo,  \most  work wt  do. 

^  L  ftlCKtrra.  OPERA  f40U3E  &LPG.  C4<ICA60. 


■B^'ji*"'"^^*'^^"^'"  '**^'^  BAH(JiJ!«swoftm  jciDdntaK  tills 

If mrd  Ri]  bb*^  r  V\y  u  □  t  al  n  T'^m.  War ra  m  od  a  i^urrQcl  w  rl  ler,  A  tm< 
XDaiiBfhni.  H»r(rft1n  Tiif^lrpf  ii«,  fur  nx;+  Eo  Ci.Ter  Doelace 
JJQBT.  ir.  liJl  £l[^OLL  A  BRO.,fi£Corlk«iJt E^t.,  \*  tTotj. 


BUCKEYE   BELL  FOUNDRY. 


NEW  EYE'S  J£%^i;i.«-"o 


Hi_^  Best  G'ra.dfl  Cop p«i-»nd  Tin  ^d  I  O 
E^^;J^.  Sohool,  OoIIeiTfl^  A^adfiuiy  D  tlalaO 
^— ^FhPrigB  imJ  Trrins  Free,    J^i^mfc  thU  >»petw 

_  _.   Films 
--  ^  ^„~ —   —  -^       Ourt  boms 

traatmen t  UL  RK3  Diiea»&d  Ej*^fl  or  Lids  when  all 
otliPTD  fiAil."  liuiidrede  conTlnc4^r1.  FftinTtbk;tfreo, 
Nf^  HiHit.   Addr^wfl  Ti^iK  KVK.fJtf^hp  *'a,|]a.  N.  Y. 

fill    Al##%  THaloiniSB.  Bneaken.    I'nr    Rnh.ioi 


J       LATIN]             "HARPER."            [GREEK  | 

X      Harper'5  Inductive  Latin  Primer, $i.oo  ^ 

jo              "  By  usiagr  Harper  &  Bursresfl's  Inductive  Latin  Primer  the  pupil  will  save  valuable  J 

T       time,  economize  labor,  and.  best  of  all.  will  find  his  firnt  Mtin  lessons  interesting.  ^ 

^       I  shall  cordially  recommena  it  whenever  opportunity  offers."  9 

£                                                                                                            H.  C.  Blmbr,  a.  B..  Ph.  D.,  ]t 

^       Ithaca,  New  York,                                   Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Cornell  University.  4 

1^                           January  7,  1892.                    ^ 

^      Harper*5  inductive  L^tin  Metliod, $1.00  9 

^              "  It  la  the  only  practical  method  of  learning  a  lang^uage  thorougrhly."  f 

^                                                                                                        Prof.  J.  L.  Liwcolw,  y 

f       Providence,  R.  I.                                    Brown  University.  ^ 

^     Harper's  Caesar's  Gallic  War, $i.30  ? 

5                                        Text  only,  cloth, 75  cents.  '^ 

2                                       Text  only,  paper, 35  cents.  J 

"It  is  the  best  book  in  everything  the  teacher  and  pupil  can  wish  for."  m 

Wm.  a.  Packard,  Ph.D.,  ^ 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  May  26, 1891.                                    Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  College.  J 

Harper's  Vergil,  six  boolcs, $1.35  -J 

The  same,  with  Bucolics,  $1.50.  ^ 

"  This  is  the  best  edition  of  Vergil  that  I  have  seen."  m 

Ferris  W.  Pricb,  J 

Swarthmore,  Pa.,                                              Professor  of  Latin,  Swarthmore  College,  Pa.  f 

November  13, 1892.             f^ 

Harper's  Inductive  Qreeic  Primer, -   •   .   .  $1.25  '1 

"A  pupil  who  has  mastered  this  book  will  be  ready  to  read  rapidly  his  Xenophon.  V: 

The  material   contained  in  the  exercises,  Greek   with   English   and   Bnglish  with  ^ 

Greek,  is  particularly  to  be  commended."  3[ 

J.  Remsbn  Bishop,  r 
Cincinnati,  O.,                                   Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Hughes  High  School. 

December  i,  1893.  ^^ 


f 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 


IN  Preparation  new  vork,  | 

Harper's  Inductive  Latin  CINCINNATL  I 

Series,   Latiu  Prose,   Cic-  ^utt-A^nn  I 

eio's  Orations,  Supple-  CHICAUO.  ■ 

mentarv  Readings.  A 


^'#^<*^B.«#^^#^^-^<;«^.^#^.<#^<#^.^#^a<«^<«^.<«-a^#^.<^?^<«^^#^9^ 


N  PREPARATION: 

Harper's  InductlveGreek 
Series,  Homer's  Iliad, 
Supplementary  Read- 
ings, etc.,  etc. 


9, 


Harper's  Inductive  Oreeic  Metliod, $1.00  9 

5              "  Harper  &  Waters's  Greek  Method  is  a  grand  success ;  the  Inductive  Method  is  ^ 

3»  the  best  method."                                                                             V.  Lansing  Coli-ins,  ? 

4                                                                Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Moore's  Hill  College.  f 

^  Moore's  Hill,  Ind.,  March  18,  1893.     j 

%  Harper's  Greeic  Prose  Composition, $0.75  o 

1^  "  It,  is  an  admirable  teict-book." 

X                                                                                                    Gborgb  Williamson  Smith,  ^ 

^  Hartford,  Conn.,  August  10,  1893.       Trinity  College.  .▼ 

^  Harper's  Xenoplion's  AnatMisis, $1.50  9 

£  "  The  teacher  who  fails  from  choice  to  use  this  complete  text-book  is  nnfaithful 

•5  to  his  trust."  ^ 

'/L                                                                                                                      Edward  Nortb,  -, 

ft  Clinton,  N.  ¥.,  October  30, 1893.                                Professor  of  Greek,  Hamilton  College.  ^ 

J              Correspondence  regarding  these  and  other  Classical  Text-Books  is  solicited^  and  will  ? 

m  have  prompt  aitention.  Jk 

-Jf               Write  /or  Dr.  Burgess's  Essay— ''Th^  Subject-Matter  and  Method  of  the  First  4 

l£  Year's  Latin  Study :"  FREK.  ■ 
X               Catalogues,  circulars,  and  specimen  pages  sent  on  application  to  the  publishers. 


^ 


'i 


3 


DBYOTBD  TO  UBXBAX. 

EDUCATION. 

PnblishM  the  Official  Decitloiit  of  tlM 


Sii|)<^finl^i^^cnf  of  ^iiUie    ji^;3lf4i«ft©i^. 
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^Co-Ordination    of 
Problem  — .... 

^^  HOWARD  SANDI80N. 

/^    Scrap  of  Unpublished    School 
^       History 259 

OOROX  I.  RBSD. 

In  Rawley^s  Pasture  (Poem) 261 

J.  H.  KICHAXDSON. 

Primary  Drpartment— 

Number   I^esson  —  The    Figure 

Representation  for  Ten 263 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe — June  IS.  265 

Th«  Schooi,  Room— 

What  Shall  I  Do? 268 

Go  to  the  Woods 271 

Poor  Ways 272 

I^BND  A  Hand— 

ChUd  Study 273 

De^-Work— Games  of  Words...  276 

Dr^lrtmknt  of  Pedagogy- 


TABIJi  OF  OOirrBKTS: 
Studies  —  The         Arbor-Day  Program 282 


Editoriai,— 

Conciseness  and  Perspicuity. . . .  287 
Questions  and  Answers— 

State  Board  Qaestions  for  March 288 

Answers  to  Preceding  Qnestions  290 

Queries 294 

Miscei,i^a.ny— 
Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  As- 
sociation Minutes 295 

Revised  Constitution  of  the  N. 

Indiana  Teachers'  Association  297 
Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  As- 
sociation Minutes 298 

Items 303 

Person  Ai, 305 

Book  Tabi,e 308 


•  ^he  Student  Spirit  in  the  Study 

\/      of  I^iterature 276  Business  Notices 310 


Aubsoription  Price,  91.50  Per  Ann. 


Pive  or  more  Oopiee,  91b85  each* 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
W.  A.  BELU  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 

[Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  Post-Office,  Indianapolis,  Ind.] 


jM] 


Brain-WorK^ers. 


HOI^SFORD'S    ACID     PHOSPHATE 

is  recommended  by  physicians  of  all  schools,  for  restoring- 
brain  force  or  nervous  energy,  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous 
system  has  been  reduced  below  the  normal  standard  by  over- 
work, as  found  in  lawyers,  teachers,  students  and  brain- 
workers  generally. 

Dr.  C.  H«  Coodmon,  St.  Louis,  says:  '^Have  used 
it  for  several  years,  with  especially  good  results  in  nervous 
prostration,  the  result  of  mental  efforts;  also  in  sleepless 
conditions  of  brain- workers." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  appUcation  to 

BVMFORD   CHEMICAL  WORKSi  Frovidence,  B.  L 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.  l-tf 


OPEN  ALL  SUMMER.    ENTER  NOW. 

IndianapolisBusinessUniversitY 

Whan  Blook,  N.  P«nn«7l^«ni*  St«,  op.  Postolftoe.   Blsrstor, 

Bufilaena  pri3.ct Ice  from  tbe  start;  two  profcisional  Penmeti;  a  practical  Eai:!ish  comrwti 
twcjity  •even  Type- writers;  ttac  best  course  i%  Shorthand*  rudividm,!  Lnstructl<>ii-  E^ji*nBe« 
tow.    Write  at  oiLce  for  F^leg^^nt  Dei^cripU're  C::^ta,lOiriie  and  CDitiiuerctal  CnrceiLt^recL    MeitUoia 


tbUiouroal. 


[S-tf) 


z.  J,  HBEB,  K 


Flags. 


G.    W.    Simmons   &    Co. 


Snfit 


Oflk  Hall,  Boston.  Madi. 
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HOW  WE  ARE  ABLE  TO  DO  til 

THE  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY  Ltd-    i 

wiLb   GOLD    PIjATXD  BOWI^.  ••■&  tpeaa  rijirmmiim  ■  \ 

iliir«f«QLbi]<|iiiu^Drtli«'WarldlB  Fair.  Th«  U^ta«  mtm  ftw^ 

•nMinff  "WorWa  Fair  CItr. '^p r  «n wiEiiiliiA  wwb  «f  * 
Sold  dimng  tbfl  FaLr/^S900;»f  ■ttnvvffrf  t^  Wuw<^V 

CnrrviHif^  Vqhit  cMerlnllf  ntasdid  If  BSsdi  u*  p«t  h  PfHWaiMF^  2 

n  llitif  iMttt  tft|tAf«h  ZtTljBST     / 


What  ttie  '^CHRlSTIAfl  AT  WORK''  of  ll««  York .  has  to  tay  in 

_ 'TUbi  Mm  liifa  l«*4  m  bmiitad  u  v.  unl  mn  n»  ck>4  iifa*H  wts  n  I  hf  l4m  vUl  k    ...     ^,  , _^_»__,__    , 


Dniiks  the  Dutcti  Process 

Xo  Alkalies 

—  OH  — 

Other  Chemicals 

mre   nsed   in    the 
prepa ration  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

reakfastCocoa 

tphifh   is    abMotutelff 
jyure  and  toitibif* 

}  It  hn A  more  thajithreeti 7ft*# 

\  th^  ttrfUifth  of  Cocoa  mixed 

iwUh  3tarcb,   Arrowroot  or 

^    'SugHTf  and  iH  far  more  eco- 

tiOEQkalr  coating  less  than  ona  ceiU  a  cup. 

It   ii    delicious,    aonriiblcig,    And    kamilt 

PtGUTKD.  _.  .. 

W<  BAK^  &  CO.,  Borchefter,  Mam. 


'SHUTTLE 

rcoMPLcxiaM 

POWBER    ^ 

APPUED  BEFORE  GOlNd 
iOWT  W  THE  WINTER  AIR, 
PREVENTS  THAT 
^EDNE^^aOIAPPINC^ 


TAKE  THE 


S- Lou  IS 


J 


HAHNEMANN 

MEDICAL  COLLEGEand  HOSPITAL 

CP    CHICAGO^    ILLINOIS. 

The  Thirty-fifth  aamtal  coarse  of  lectaree  in 
this  iustitation  will  commence  September  14, 
1894.  New  ooUe^e  bnilding,  elerators,  restaa- 
rsnt,  readiagr-rooms  and  laboratories.  Erery- 
thing-  modem.  Experienced  teachers.  I<ow  fees. 
Eqaality  In  sex.  send  for  Lectnre  Card,  An- 
nouncement and  sample  of  Tbb  Clxniqus.  Ad- 
dress J.  R.  COBB.  M.  O.s  3156  Indiana  aT- 
•nne.  QiicaffO.  3-6t 


OH LYTHCB EST  BOOK 3* 


$10 


APPLBTON'S 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 


Initrnctive  and  entertaioiogbootH  of  Pprmanent 
VI In©  bj  fttanoanl  authon.  BubptinUftlly  boiiud  im 
cliith,  H  ietorv ,  Bi^>cra[i5iT,  acienoe,  TraT^l,  Adven- 
tarft,  PictioD,'Etc    J>^rid  for  circulBrw. 

D.  APPLETON  d.  CO..^^ 
Kew  York.                  Boston .                     Chicago. 
^^     Ch<c*oo  OFnec^  243  Wfta^SH  Ave. ^ 

CHROMO  REWARD  CARDS 

ThnusandB  of  Ntw  Pretty  Desli^as,  Flowers, 
PrultH,  Sceneg,  Vi«w«,  CrescCnU^  SfalcldSf  EJ^ 
sels.  JuvealleSf  YaneSf  Ships,  Birds,  Animals, 
BalWiia,  Aathort,  Btc*  Price*  for  12  carda, 
3x454  inches,  8c;  3^x5^.  I2c;  3^x5^  emboiKd, 
Uc;  4HxbH,  2&C-  SJ*i7H»  35c;  7x9,  SOc.  AU 
beatittfiil  Reward  aud  Gift  Cards,  no  two  alike- 

•  AMFLflS  ftlNT  PRBV  TO  TKACHIItS, 
New  Price  LNt  of  Schoc^l  Supplies,  C lire mos. 
Plain H  Embossed,  FrpKted*  Silk-Trinfed,  Chro- 
mo  Reward  and  Gift  Cardft.  Rewafd,  Gift  and 
Teacliers'  Bookfi,  9p?»kerfl,  DiaIogq»>RcpQrtS| 
Ait's,  and  few  sa-niplefi  ClirDmo  Reward  Card« 
frp«.     Alt  t'ofit  pitd.     Addrema 

n  Vt  A.  J,  FOUOH,  WAWUBli,  Pa, 


ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE 

fioU  ontrtv^t,  no  not.  no  tof  Altf .    Adapted 
ta  f^i  rn  Vi  1 1  mjcm  Qt  Can  utrf .    K«ad«<l  in  erwr 
hpmv,  ihop,  lion  and  olBc;*.  ar«st««l  eo&nor 
If  new  anfl  bftdt  »]  Eer  on  cmrth- 
Aveiits  niAhf^  fyonk  iS  to  §90  p*r  dur. 

Onfh  in  a,  midvace  meuu  ■  saSfi  to  si  I  to* 
Ekeii:]  I  bo  r4.  Fl  &*  1  ranlraxuan  ti«  na  tor«t  WDrha 
nn  rwh  e  r? ,  an  y  d  Istimr**.  Oom  p]  et#,  r»*d  r  for 
XU-*  vhsFk  eh  ii'^«d.  Can  tw  put  up  bi  anr  on*, 
Anvat  ont  <>f  urdmTi  nn  |v[tiii  ri □  a «  laiitji  a  li^ 
tiiDft.  Wnrrnnlffll.  A  moiiBT  mrt^r.  Wtit* 
W.  F.  mrriwin  ft  Co.,  Clerk  10,  CiUmiibsit,g^ 

g  Hi«H»T  mwaiiD  wOPLO**  PAm 
Tn  >toc^  to  fall  any  hind  of  school  at  nnall  colt. 
OrdersfiUedtheJav  received.  T  h  e  de  slgna  an 
new,  origin al I  art liitrc-  Lithojirraphcd.  Write  for 
» turtles,  itatmg  the  kind  of  school  and  numb^ 
of  df  ptoTD  M  o  reded .  Mrntio  n.  tk  ij  Journal. 
C*  L.  RICKETTS,  Opera  nou*e  Bidg.,  CHICAQO 


GOOD  POSITIONS  in  the  WEST 

ProfirresslTe  Texcbers,  Princlpala  and  Super- 
intendents wanted  at  good  salariea  for  posi- 
tionB  in  the  Mountain  Stated  aad  other  States 
of  tlieWest.  A^PLYBARLV.  Send  stamp  for 
{jpfornintEuii  and  applicatiut]  blank  to  the 

WESTERl^  TEACHEnS'  A6ENCY, 

rxi  Walnut  St.     n^x)    Kansas  City,  mq 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  BTerj  department  of  iastructloQ  bj  the 
Southern  Educational  Burean^  Memphia,  T*n«, 
Lar^e  numbet-  of  «^ac ancles  reported  from  the 
best  schools  of  the  Sonth  and  Sontnwest.  MMy 


As  s  Mmpto  of  oar  1009  BASGAIHS  we  wlU  Mnd  IKII  this 
Bwd  Babbw  PonntaiB  ?«i«  Wansntod  •  perflsot  writer,  A  Im- 
nMiifelll.  BTgaln  Ostalogno,  fbr  loe.  to  oorsr  pottag*. 

■OW.B.I»&MJOIAA%BO.,WCwtlMdt8ti,^.Tll5ty. 

BUCKEYB  BELL  FOUNDRYt 

-ozvonrv  ATI,  o..  v.  •.  a         ' 


Best  Ofsde  Copper  sad  Tin  Be  I  I  A 

8ohooI.OdIlaceSAoedem7  DBbbO 

PHee  — d  Tews  Wnm^   Ha—  thto  pepe^ 


.    .   for   _ 


VALUABLE  BOOKSforSCHOOLTEACHERS] 


SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Teachers  and  all  other  persons 
interested  in  the  right  training*  of  the  young.  By  Emerson 
E.  White,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.     12  mo,  cloth,  320  pp.     $1.00. 


Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
Education. 

Bj  Wzi^i^iAM  H.  Payne,  A.  M.    12mo, 
cloth,  358  pp $1.25 

The  Science  of  Education. 

By  Fhancis  B.  Palmer,  Ph.  D.  12mo, 
cloth,  340  pp $1.00 

The  Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

By  Kmerson  E.  White,  A.  M.,  I^I^  D. 
12  mo,  cloth,  336  pp $1.00 


Readings  In  Folk-Lore. 
By   Hubert    M.   Skinkek,   A.  M. 
12iiio,  cloth,  448  pp $1.00 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

By  David  P.  Page,  A.  M.  EWted 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Payne.  12mo,  cloth, 
422  pp Sl.00 

Single  copies  of  any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Descriptive  circulars  and  specimen  pages  sent 
free  on  request. 


Myths  of  6reece  and  Rome. 

By  H.  A.  GxjERBER,  71  f  oll-pagre  il- 
lustrations.   12itio,  cloth,  428  1 


es.. 


\s% 


American  Book  Company, 


WEW  YORK. 


(5-tf) 


CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO. 


THE 

PHILOSOPHIC 

SERIES 

BY  _  . 

AIKOLS  TOMPUn. 

''SCIENCE  OF 
DISCOURSE." 

(SBCOND  EDITION.) 

▲  book  for  teachers, 
minleters  and  others 
interested  in  literary 
research. 

''PHILOSOPHY 
OF 
TEACHING." 

Just  published.  A 
book  that  no  teacher 
should  be  withont,and 
one  that  will  be  read 
with  interest  and 
profit  by  any  one  in- 
terested in  advanced 
educational  thoug-ht. 

These  books  are 
biflrhly  recommended 
by  prominent  educat- 
ors of  this  and  other 
states.     $1.50  each. 

To  teachers,  $1.25  or 
12.40  per  set. 

Address  NORMAI< 
BOOK  STORE,  38th 
and  Washington  Sta., 
Marion,  Ind. 


e 


MARION.    INDIANA. 


^    8IXTH  YEAR. 

Fall  Term  opens  September  5. 

Second  Winter  Term,  January  23. 

Spring  Term  opens  April  4. 

Preparatory,  Teachers,  Scientific  and  Classic  Courses. 

A. First-class  Business  Course,  including  Book-keeping, 
Phonography  and  Typewriting. 

Actual  business  practices. 

Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

Expenses  very  low. 

No  cost  for  fuel  and  light. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  see  o«r  new  ill«ip> 
trated  catalogue. 

SPECIAL  Mwm 

The  elegant  new  building  is  well  under  way.    We  hare  a 

number  of  splendid  lots  in  College  Addition  ^or  sale  dtea^ 

on  easy  terms.    If  you  desire  to  make  an  investment,  do  aot 

fail  to  learn  particulars.    Plat  and  prices  sent  on  application. 

Address 

A.  JOKBS»  President/ 

9-it  Majuox,  Iini>» 
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Brain-Worl^ers- 


HORSPORD'S    ACID     PHOSPHATE 

is  recommended  by  physicians  of  all  schools,  for  restoritig^ 
brain  force  or  nervous  energy,  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous 
system  has  been  reduced  below  the  normal  standard  by  over- 
work, as  found  in  lawyers,  teachers,  students  and  brain- 
workers  generally. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Goodman,  St  I^uis,  says:  "Have  used 
it  for  several  years,  with  especially  good  results  in  nervous 
prostration,  the  result  of  mental  efforts;  also  in  sleepless 
conditions  of  brain-workers." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RITMFORD   CHEMICAL   WOBES,  ProTidence,  B.  I. 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations* 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.  l-ll 


OPEN  ALL  SUMMER.    ENTER  NOW. 

IndianapolisBusinessUniversitY 

When  Block,  K.  Pennsylvania  Stti  op.  Postofllco.    Blevator. 

Bntiuess  practice  from  the  start;  two  professional  Penmen;  a  practical  English  coarse; 
twentr-seTeaTType^vriters;  the  best  coarse  in  Shorthand.  Indiridnal  instractioa.  Kapeases 
low.  Write  at  once  for  Eleyant  1>Bsert«UTe  Calalqg«e  and  Commercial  Cnrrent^f  ree.  Mentloa 
tliis  jonrnal.  (S-tf)  S.  V.  HMBB.  >Rm 


Flags. 


Smito  roif  Oataloquk. 

Q.    W.    Simmons  &   Co. 


54t 


Oak  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SCNOOL  BOARDS 

AH.  LIBRARIES 

FOR  TEACHERS   .aloh»o... 

6-lt  jd  BrctHmid  5i., 


pe  rm  a  neatly  P 

B  If  but  endort*- 
meata  of  oiLr  fdc^ 
most  ^Dcitoct. 

Enctptjaaai  la- 
dticcmcBLt. 


New 


HOW  WE  ARE  ABLE  TO  00  IT! 

THE  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY  Ltd*,    i 

andwortlafiontlMirkMiilj.  In  vnltrti^  dutw^^  of  ihrig  Qaieklvfl 

weaMk*UiitonhMr4ofoate.aiXtlQijVEMie  hnOkvLf 

•fUr  dlnntr  «A«  ito  BXAVIT  CGTS  g&^£B.  m^ATSX^.  1 
with  OOIiD  PLATXII  BO^VX>9.  iuh  ap-Km  rn^airsKl^  t  ■ 
diff«rtntlmiidiDrorth«WDrkdfl  fair.  Ttir  hM.rt4i.t  *n  U^b  * 
chM«d.thowififf  hMdofOolumbiu!,  ft':ti  ditn  140^1808  *M.  | 
watditiM  ••World's  Pair  City.  *'Ti5er  *r«  ^enuiiiB  wwr      " 

axt.lBUdnf  one  of  (h«  fliir<t,  »<^UTrnir  t?ap>nicnj  rrm  pt\ii 
Sold  dUXtDC^e  Fair  f^  t9  OQ ;  ^e  nnw  l-ITat  ^9  b^JW«  1#1 
thi«ttoek  atONI«T00o,  flciii  :□  fIcciue  ^%ih  hn^  «H*p>rD^«^  i 
parted  »nd  nfnm  pnpud  ia  i^y  *(Vdi««,  C»&d  Ft^iJ  H4*. « I 

York,  has  to  say  in  their  issue  0!  March  22, 1894:       i 


FllDlike  the  Dutcli  Process 

P     (OS        No  AlkaUes 

■  ^jjr  J  —OR  — 

I      ^Ss  Other  Chemicals 


are   11  Bed   in   tbe 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKEB  A  CO.'S 

reaMastdocoa 


WE  WANT  1000  more  BOOK  AGENTS 

fi^  Ihe  frmdiuli  vad/o^iejl  tiiltitff  hook  e\'^ jmbiiMJtsd^ 

J lur  Journey  Around^  Wor  d 
f  HKV.  FKANUJS  C.  CLAmT  Prrml^t^thTAi^- 


pura  and  «ol«M«. 
]  1 1  b AA  mo rfi  th  fin  three  time» 
\  the  Ktrmt/th  of  Cocoa  mixed 
jwjEh  8tArcb,  Arrowroot  or 
_  'BwRAtf  and  Is  far  more  eoo- 
Qomiealp  costing  lesi  than  one  cent  a  eup. 
It   iB    d«]icloub»    Qoarlflhiiig^    and   SAfiLT 

DKGSfXXD.  

Bold  bf  flroren  e?erywhere. 

W.  BAEZB  ft  CO.,  Borebester,  Kaift 


'SUTTLE 

Ml 
rCOAAPLEXIOII 

POIVBER    ^ 

APPUED  BEFORE  GOIN(« 
iOUTINTHE  WINTER  AIR, 
PREVENTS  THAT 
jfEDNE^fi^APPINGy 


TAKE  the: 


S- Louis 


HAHNEMANN 

MEDICAL  COLLEGEand  HOSPITAL 

OP    CHICAGO^    ILLINOIS. 

The  Ttairty-flftli  annual  conrse  of  lectnree  In 
tills  inetlttttiott  will  commence  September  14, 
1894.  New  college  building,  eleTatore,  restan- 
rant,  reading-rooms  and  laboratories.  Ererj- 
thing  modem.  Experienced  teachers.  Low  fees. 
Eqnalitj  in  sex.  Send  for  Lecture  Card,  An- 
nouncement and  sample  of  Thx  Clinxqux.  Ad- 
dress J.  R.  COBB.  M.  D..  3156  Indiana  ar- 
enne,  Chlcag^o.  3-6t 


_, , . .  .  . .__.    _  q/lAf  i , 

■twi -plalM.  mipit,  etc  The  KLnjf  of*l:l  iiib<»ci>l;iLiatt  bo^ 
mr  Vl^d  fftvwttfrMt .  AmatM  ftViTHfe  SO  h>  ^O  ■  Week,  ud 
mmke  SIOO.UO  KliullUl.  One  poLcJ  IHO  Lti  h^m  awn  tova* 
■hip  3  tDOth^fn  a  IahIj.  411  in  anc  Ktid^hYtn  SocLcty ;  iJi4}tber» 
e>f  I  a  10  dA>  i  Vren.  Uld  irometi  i^en  t«  win  led  tTtry  w  h«ra. 
W-  Dtfll^ni'c  tn>  hlitilp^fica,  for  H>  /'^ly  Fr*£ghi, 
OtTi^  Crtdil  Premium  C'opiM.  Free  Owlflt,  Kit™  T«nni»)Uid 
Jfjp:  lu-ntti:   TrTTtCttrit.     W  nte  kL  an  c  e  To  r  CirCUi*ri  to 

A.  «■  WOI*TliiJilfeT»a  A  ««>.,  llMftford,  Omb. 

New  School  Music  Books 

"SONQ  TWIQS  Alto  BRANOHBS" 

—  AND  — 

"MAQIO    MBLODiES." 

Ererr  school  should  try  one  of  these  books. 
Write  for  sample  pa^s  and  special  prices  to 

THB  HOMB  MUSIO  00.« 

6-3t  LOOANSFOKT,  IlfD. 


CHROMO  REWARD 


Thousands  of  New  Pretty  Designs,  I 
Fruits.  Scenes,  Views,  Crescents,  Shie 


CARDS 

ns.  Flowers, 
.  Shields,  Ea- 
sels. JuTeniles.  Vases,  Ships,  Birds,  Animals, 
Balloons,  Ancnors,  stc.  Prices  for  12  cards, 
3x4M  inches,  8c;  3^x5^.  12c;  3^x5^  embossed. 
15c;  4Mx6K,  20c:  S%^H,  35c;  7x9,  SOc  AU 
beautiful  Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  no  two  alike. 

SAMPLBS  SBNT  PRBB  TO  TBAOHBRS. 
New  Price  List  of  School  Supplies,  Chromos, 
Plain,  Embossed,  Frosted,  Silk-Frinjred,  Chro- 
me Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift  and 
Teachers*  Books,  Speakers,  i)ial<Mrues,Report8, 
Aids,  and  few  samples  Chromo  Reward  Cards 
free.    All  post  paid.    Address 

i2-7t  A.  J.  POUOH.  Wawwbw.  Pa, 


__      NiSHsor  AWfae  wosud«s  wMm 
Instodctosttit  any  kind  of  school  st  small  cost 
Orders  filled  the  d^  rccdved.    ThedeUgnsttre 
new.  oriidnsl,  artistic.  Lithographed.    Write  for 
samples,  stating  the  kind  of  school  and  number  , 
of  diplomas  needed.    Mentton  this  Journal. 
C.  L.1rICKBTTS,  Opera  Hoase  Bklg.,  CHICAOO 

AGENTS  S75  ^  week 

f%PElH  I  O  9MiM  ATHOMR. 
«.lnR  or  MlllDg  PRACTICAL 
PLATING  DYNAIiO.Tb«mo4. 

1 4?rd  En^Ltiwl,  oaad  la  all  flMtorle* 
[{"  pl«ir  nev  goodi.  PUtM  (old, 
\m\,ivvr.  Eilalnl,  •(•■.  OD  vaithM, 
I J  e>  c  J  r  T .  UM«*war«,  Mojole*  iDd 
kit  mfiMl  goodi;  flMoatilUlbr 
«c«Bu:  dlibrtnt  dm;  alw^js 
rrivW:  llO  bfttMry;  IM  tor;  no 
cxp^rLcQoa;  BO  Halt  to  itUUiifl 

_    loHd.."!;  a  gTMt  OMDCT  makw. 

W.  p.  HARRIS0I4  4  CO..  Clerk  Ng.  IS.  Columbiu,  Ohto. 


GOOD  POSITIONS  In  the  WEST 

ProgressiTe  Teachers,  Principals  and  Super- 
intendents wanted  at  good  salaries  for  posi^ 
tions  in  the  Mountain  States  and  other  States 
ef  the  West.  APPLY  BARLY.  Send  sUmp  for 
information  and  application  blank  to  the  . 

WESTERN  TEACHERS'  AdENCY, 

•m  W«ln«t  St.      l2-6t)      KAWSAS  OITY.  MO 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  erery  department  of  instruction  by  the 
Southern  Educational  Bureau,  Memphis,  Tean. 
Large  number  of  racancies  reported  from  the 
best  schools  of  the  South  and  Southwest.  lO-Jy 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BsstO»doOopp«rsndTlnDB"|  |  O 
8oho<»I.OoUsg«»  Aosdemy  DKILLO 
PrlM  uA  T«ri 


PUYS 


IHalognes.  Speakers,  for  BcbooL 
Club  and  Parlor.  CataioRae  free. 
T.  8.  DBMIftOil.  Piih.Ph !/*••/>  til 


.  .  .  ANNOUNCEMENT .  .  . 


The  American  System 
of  Vertical  Letter  Writing 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IMMEDIATELY. 


A  new  series  of  copy  books,  six  in  number,  based  on  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  subject  in  its  historical,  educational  and 
physiological  or  hygienic  aspects. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular,  prices,  and  specimen  copy 
lines  of  the  new  script  from  the  several  books. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  CO. 

New  York.     Cincinnati.      Clilcaoo.     Boston.      Portland,  Ore. 


THE 

PHILOSOPHIC 

SERIES 

mOLD  TOMRIMBL 

'^SCIENCE  OP 
DISCOURSE." 

(•BC02VD  BDITIOH.) 

A  book  for  tcacheri, 
ministers  and  others 
Interested  in  literary 
research. 

"PHILOSOPHY 
OP 
TEACHIN6." 

Jnst  pnbllshed.  A 
book  that  no  teacher 
shonld  be  wlthoat,and 
one  that  will  be  read 
with  interest  and 
profit  bj  any  one  in- 
teresteil  in  advanced 
education al  thought. 

These  books  are 
highly  recommended 
by  prominent  edacat- 
ors  of  this  and  other 
states.     $1.50  each. 

To  teachers,  fl.25or 
•a.40perset. 

Address  NORMAI* 
BOOK  STORE,  38th 
and  Washington  Sts., 
Marion,  Ind. 


MARION.    INDIANA. 


^    SIXTH  YEAR. 

Fall  Term  opens  September  5. 

Second  Winter  Term,  January  23. 

Spring  Term  opens  April  4. 

Preparatory,  Teachers,  Scientific  mad  Clatalc  Co«rMs. 

A  First'Class  Business  -  Course,  iadadlng  Book4Beepla|f» 
Phonography  and  Typewriting. 

Actual  business  practices. 

Music,  Vocal  and  lastrumental. 

Expenses  very  low. 

No  cost  for  fuel  and  light. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  see  o«r  b«w  Ula^ 
trated  catalogue. 

SPEOIAI  I  Ml 

The  elegant  new  building  is  well  under  way.    We  haTC  & 

number  of  splendid  lots  in  College  Addition  for  sale  ckeay 

on  easy  terms.    If  you  desire  to  make  an  inTestmeat,  do  not 

fail  to  learn  particulars.    Plat  and  prices  sent  on  applicatloa. 

Address  

A.  JOmiS,  Pr6Bld«nt» 

^tf  MAJuby,  Iko*. 


l-^^'ira.^^  ^'  P'daf-  .■>   '■   "■■  ^-C'        '~X^~) 
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INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
W.  A.  BELL.  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 

{Xntered  at  Second-Class  Hatter  at  the  Post-Office,  Indianapolis,  Ind.] 


Brain-Worl^ers. 


HORSPOIID'S    ACID     PHOSPHATE 

is  recommended  by  physicians  of  all  schools,  for  restoring 
brain  force  or  nervous  energy,  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous 
system  has  been  reduced  below  the  normal  standard  by  over- 
work, as  found  in  lawyers,  teachers,  students  and  brain- 
workers  generally. 

Dr.  C.  PJ.  Goodman,  St.  Louis,  says:  "Have  used 
it  for  several  years,  with  especially  good  results  in  nervous 
prostration,  the  result  of  mental  efforts;  also  in  sleepless 
conditions  of  brain-workers." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

BUMFOBD   CHEMICAL   WOBESi  Providence,  B.  L 


1 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.  1-tf 

A  Portrait-Catalog-ue  of  interesting  and  choice 
books?  If  you  do,  send  for  our  list  of  seventeen 
School  Libraries.     It  will  tell  you  all  about 

Scl^ool  Ixibraries. 

We  can  show  you  how,  at  a  little  cost,  you  can 
have  one.  The  more  you  think  about  it  the  more 
you  will  like  it.     It  is  just  the  thing 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publlslters, 

7-lt  .  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


Oniike  the  Dutch  Process 

1^0  AlkaUes  . 
Oflier  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
preparation  of 

W.  BASER  &  CO.'S 

reakfastdocoa 

which  is  aftfolutoly 
pure  and  eoitible, 

I  It  has  morB  than  three  timee 

i  the  Mtrenffth  of  Cocoa  mixed 

■  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 

^_    '  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 

.  eoating  leas  than  one  cent  a  cup. 

It  is  delicioiis,    nourishing,   and  xasilt 

IHQBSTXD.  

Sold  hyOixrers  e?erywhere. 

W.  BAKEB  ft  CO.,  Borebester,  Kaift 


POZZONI'S 


IQMPLEXIOI 

POWDER 

Is  a  necessity  during  the  Summer 
months.  It  is  beautifying,  refreshing, 
cooling,  healing,  healthful  and  harm- 
less; prevents  tan  sunburn,  allays  per- 
spiration, etc- 

'^IS  SOIaD  E¥EKTWHERE. 


HAHNEMANN 

MEDICALCOLLEGEandHOSPITAL 

OP  CHICAGO^  ILLINOIS. 
Tlie  Thirty-fifth  annual  course  of  lectures  in 
this  institution  will  commeDce  September  14, 
1894.  New  college  building,  elevators,  restau- 
r.int,  reading-rooms  and  laboratories.  Every- 
thing modern.  Experienced  teachers.  Itowfees. 
Equality  in  sex.  Send  for  Lecture  Card,  An- 
nouncement and  sample  of  Th  b  Clinxqub.  Ad- 
dress J.  R.  OOBB.  M.  D.^  3156  Indiana  av- 
enne,  Chicago.  3-6t 


WE  WANT  1000  more  BOOK  AGENTS 

for  the  fnadMt  and/oifaif  atUbv  book  ever  jwUuAei^ 

Sodftm  qf  C^rittitm  Emdemor.  SftO  oholoe  angimTbigi, 
ited-plalM,  inaiM.e(e.  The  King  of  an  subacrlption  booCa. 
wriMOunumd,  Asniti  wrenn  SO  to  6«  »  week,  ud 
noAke  $100.<N>  amoB&b.  One  wld  ISO  in  hliown  town- 
ship I  snottMr,  •  lady.  40  ia  one  Endwivor  Society  i  another. 
Sa  In  10  days.    Men  and  women  agents  wanted  ererywhera. 


far  Dtatance  ■•  kladmnoc,  for  We  Pm  Freight, 
OlTe  Credit  Premiom  Copies.  Free  Outfit,  Extra  Terms,  and 
Sxehmve  TBrritoni.    Write  at  once  for  Clrcnl&rt  to 

A.  P.  WOBTHDMH^M  A  €<K,  Hsrtfcrd.  Com, 

New  School  Music  Books 

"SONQ  TWIQS  AND  BRANOHES" 

—  AWD  — 

"NIAQIO    MELODIES." 

Evenr  school  should  try  one  of  these  books. 
Write  for  sample  pages  and  special  prices  to 

THK  HOME  MUSiO  CO., 

6-3t  IiOOANSPORT,  InD. 


CMROMO    REWARD    CARDS 

Thousands  of  New  Pretty  Designs,  Flowers, 
Fruits.  Scenes,  Views,  Crescents,  Shields,  Ea- 
sels, Juveniles,  Vases,  Ships,  Birds,  Animals, 
Balloons,  Anchors,  Mtc.  Prices  for  12  cards, 
3x4H  inches,  8c;  3^x5^,  12c;  3Hx5K  emboseed. 
15c;  A%xh%,  iPci  S%xi%,  35c:  7x9,  50c.  All 
beautiful  Keward  and  Gift  Cards,  no  two  alike. 

8AMIPLB8  8BNT  FRVB  TO  TBAOHBRS. 
New  Price  List  of  School  Supplies,  Chromos, 
Plain,  Embossed,  Frosted,  Silk-Fringed,  Chro- 
me Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift  and 
Teachers*  Books,  Speakers,  l>ialqfliies,Reports, 
Aids,  and  few  samples  Chromo  Reward  Cards 


free.    All  post  paid.    Address 
12  7t  A.  J.  FOUCH,  Wa 


4,  PAt 


_         HISHBSV  aWMIO  WOSbO'S  PAIS 

In  stock  to  suit  any  kind  of  school  st  small  cost 
Orders  filled  the  day  received.  The  designs  m 
new,  original,  artistic.  Wthographed.  Write  for 
samples,  statmg  the  kind  of  school  and  number 
qH  diplomas  needed.  Afention  this  Journal. 
C.  L.R1CKETTS,  Opera  House  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 


Flags. 


Send  for  Oataloqum. 

\Q,    W.    Simmons  &   Co. 

Mt  Oak  Itall,  Boston,  Masi. 


SPECIAL  WORK 

WITH 

SCHOOL  BOARDS 

«H»  LIBRARIES 

FOR  TEACHERS    balchbros.. 

6-lt  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


During  Tacation  or 
permanently. 

Highest  endorse- 
ments of  our  fore- 
most educators. 

Exceptional  in- 
ducements. 


Danville  Business  College 

Secures  positions  for  its  graduates  or  refunds 
tuition.  Write  for  special  circulars.  Address 
n««vlll«  BiMineas  Colletre.  Danville,  Illinots.7-3 


GOOD  POSITIONS  in  the  WEST 

ProgressiTe  Teachers,  Principals  and  Super- 
intendents wanted  at  good  salaries  for  posi- 
tions in  the  Mountain  States  and  other  States 
of  the  West.  APPLY  KARLY.  Send  stamp  for 
information  and  application  blank  to  the 

WESTERN  TEACHERS'  A6ENCY, 

TZTWalnot  St.      n-6i)      KANSAS  OlTY.  MO 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  erery  department  of  instruction  br  ths 
Southern  Educational  Bureau,  Memphis,  Tena. 
Large  number  of  vacancies  reported  from  the 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

-C3INCINNATI.  O.,  U.  8.  A  * 

BestGhrsd«Oopper»ndTin  »■"■  ■  A 
Bohool,  CoUegs  ft  Aoademy  0  E  kkO 
Price  aod  Terms  Free.    Naaietli' 


PLAYS 


DtslofTues,  Speakers,    for   School, 


Club  and  Parlor. 


;LECTIC^22;^1 

iUSH 


!^l^^^;^^!>>^^^';gg^^?>^g^^^ 


The   Gems  of   English  Literature 

CAREFULLY  ANNOTATED  FOR  SCHOOL  USB 

Macaulay's  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham    .    20  cents 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  from  Ths  Spectator    .     .     20  cents 

Inring's  Sketch  Book— Selections       20  ceats 

Inring's  Tales  of  a  Traveler 

Scott's  (Sir  Walter)  Ivanhoe 50  cents 

Scott's  (Sir  Walter)  Marmioa 40  cents 

Scott's  (Sir  Walter)  Lady  of  the  Lake 30  cents 

Scott's  (Sir  Walter)  The  Abbot       60  cents 

Scott's  (Sir  Walter)  Woodstock  (in  preparation)     .     . 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar 20  cents 

Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night 20  cent^ 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice 30  cents 

Shakespeare's  Midsummer-Night's  Dream       .... 
Emerson's  American  Scholar,  Self-Reliance  and  Com- 
pensation   20  centa 

Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum ,     20  cents 

Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso^  Comus,  Lycidas 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer  (in  preparation)      .    ♦     . 


Books  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt    of    prices.    Favorable  terma  nil!  be  eiven  for 
their  first  introduction  or  regular  supply.     Correspondence  is  invited. 
OTHER  NUMBERS  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED. 

(ago) 


aaii?5@r^^-gj!^sgi^^j-^^ii?m^ 


^  Ueio  York  -  Cincinnati  -  Ctaiaago  -  Boston  -  Portland,  Oregoc 
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Use  His  Own  Head 462 

Random  Remarks 463 
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^^Kousseau's  Emile  464 

The  New  and  the  Old  469 


OONTBNTS: 

Friday  Afternoon — 

Rhyme  for  Movement  Exercises 470 

The  Sunbeams 4J0 

How  the  Leaves  Came  Down 471 

The  Little  Clouds 472 

One,  Two,  Three 472 

Fall  Fashions....     473 

Tommy's  School 474 
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A  §TOall,  Sweet  Way 474 
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ATonic 


for  Brain.WorKers,  the  Weak  and  Debilitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and  where  the  system  has  become  ^ 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer,  ' 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says:  "I  have  used  it 
as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  particular  in  the  debility  and  dys- 
pepsia of  overworked  men,  with  satisfactory  results." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free. 
3-i2t  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 
JUST    PUBLISHED: 


PEIMAEYGEOGEAPHYl 


i 


BY 

ALEX    EVERETT    FRYE 

AUTHOR  OF 

»»BROOKS  AND  BROOK  BASINS"  a2ID  "CHILD  AND  NATURE." 

FOR    INTRODUCTION,    SO  CENTS. 

amMo  FOR  omaoRiPTivm  oiroular, 

GINN    &    COMPANY} 

PUBLISHERS. 

Boston         8-it  New  York  Chicago 


^ 


Unlike  the  Dutch  l^rocess 

No  AlkaUes 

—  OB— 

Otiicr  Chemicals 

ar9  nsed  in  the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKES  &CO.'S 

reaMGocoa 

irhirh  is  absolutely 
pttr€  and  soluble. 

j  1 1  h  a  !^  7nore  than  three  times 
{ the^  af^cf  /r  yth  of  Cocoa  mixed 
J  with  M  iTCh,  Arrowroot  or 
^  '  Supiir,  II  ad  is  far  more  eco- 
fxomical,  ooftinrj  lens  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  id    delicioua,    nourishing,    and   sa«XL7 

DXOB8TSD.  

Sold  bj  Qroceri  eferywhere. 

W.  BAKEB  &  CO.,  Dorchester, 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

TERRE  HAUTE,  I?il>.— 1  COLLME  OK  E5G1NEBKIK6. 

Well  ondowftd.w«ll  eguippod.  Oounws  In  Mechanical. 
Electrical.  CiTil  EnRlneerinn  and  Ghemirtry.  Exten- 
■iTe  Machine  Shops,  Lahoratonea.  Drawing  Booms. 
ElbrwxExpenaesW.     C.  L-  MEE8.  AeUnff  Prea't. 


POZZONI'S 


!0MPLEX10| 

POWDER 

la  a  necesgity  ULiriiii;  l!.u  S^.-iVier 
months.  It  is  beautifying,  refreshing, 
cooling,  healing,  healthfal  and  harm- 
less; prevents  tan  sanbom,  allays  per- 
spiration, etc. 

"is  %ai.n  EVERYWHERE. 


HAHNEMANN 

MEDICAL  COLLEGEand  HOSPITAL 

OP    CHICAGO.    ILLINOIS. 

The  Thirty-fifth  annual  coarse  of  lectures  in 
this  institntioa  will  commence  September  14, 
1894.  New  college  building,  elevators,  restau- 
rant, reading-rooms  and  laboratories.  Every- 
thing modern.  Experienced  teachers.  I<ow  fees. 
Equality  in  sex.  Send  for  I<ecture  Card,  An- 
nouncement and  sample  of  The  Cliniqitb.  Ad- 
dress J.  R.  COBB.  M.  D.«  3156  Indiana  av- 
enue, Chicago.  3-6t 


New  School  Music  Books 

"SONQ  TWIQS  AND  BRANGHBS" 

~  AND  — 

"MAQIG    MELODIES," 

Every  school  should  try  one  of  these  books* 
Write  for  sample  pages  and  special  prices  to 

THE  HOME  MUSIC  CO.. 

^3t  IrOG  AN  SPORT,  IlfO. 


Flags. 


Send  for  GATALooum. 

Q.    W.    Simmons   &    Co* 
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Oak  Hail,  Boston,  Mass. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  every  department  of  instruction  by  the 
Southern  Educational  Bureau,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Large  number  of  vacancies  reported  from  tha 
best  schools  of  the  South  and  Southwest.  IO-I7 


Danville  Business  College 

Secures  positions  for  its  graduates  or  refunds 
tuition.  Write  for  special  circulars.  Address 
Danville  Business  College,  Danville,  Illinois.T3 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-CINCINNATI.  O.,  U.  8.  A 

Beet  Orsde  Copper  and  Tin  »■■  I  I  O 
Sohool.  College  ft  Aoademy  DBkbO 
Priee  aed  Terma  Free.    K— se  tl ' 


m    AlfC%  Dialogues,  speakers,   for   School, 
|#|    M  W  Jl  Club  Md  JParlpr.   Catalogue  free 


.  8.  DENISON.  Pub.Chieako.lll 
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5UPPLIES. 


ALPHA  CRAYONS 

CHICAGO 
ERASERS 


NATIONAL 

BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 


CATALOGUE     UPON 
APPLICATION 


NEW 

UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE 

NEW  NATIONAL 
READING  CHARTS 


GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED 


Unitbd  States   School  Furniturb   Go. 

315-321  WABASH  AVE..  CHICAGO        SIDNEY.  OHIO         74  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


•  «  «  «  »  BOUGHT. 


THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


JOHN  O.  WiLUS, 

A.  KATB  HURON'OILBERT  amo 


O.  B.  aiLBERT, 
J.  H.  RBED. 


PROF.  JOHN  O.  WILLIS^  President  of  Ashland  College,  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  is  tbe 
new  President.    Ten  years  saccessf  nl  work  ats  a  normal  teacher  and  Institnte  con  - 
dnctor  in  the  State  of  Kentnclcy  is  a  g^aarantee  of  his  power  and  inflnenoe. 
MRS.  A.  KATE  HURON-QILBERT.  Vice-President,  is  one   of  the  best  normal 
school  teachers  in  the  Sfate,  having^  been  a  prominent  teacher  in  the  Normal  Col- 
lege. Danville,  Ind.,  since  its  org-anlxation.    Her  magic  inflnence  will  at  once  be 
felt  in  this  new  field. 
PROP.  D.  B.  QILBKRT'S  snccessfnl  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  his  straightfor- 
ward Christian  character,  will  give  him  a  prominent  position  in  the  facn  ty. 
BX-PRIN.  J.  H.  REED  has  had  fifteen  years  experience  in  the  schools  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  and  past  year  Associate  Principal  S.  I.  N.  College. 
The  school  is  now  owned  and  controlled  by  the  above  parties,  who  will  give  all  their 
time  to  the  work.    StndenU  may  now  come  back  year  after  year  and  knowtliat  these 
teachers  will  be  found  at  their  posts  giving  the  very  best  efforts  of  their  lives  to  the 
training  and  instraction  of  those  who  enter  onr  school.    The  courses  of  study  will  be 
revised  and  extended,  and  made  more  thoroog-h  and  complete  than  ever  before.    The 
standard  of  instraction,  in  point  of  excellence  and  pedagogical  principles,  equals  that 
found  in  any  normal  school. 

The  regular  normal  courses  will  be  sustaiued^Preparatoiy,  Teaciien*,'Sclefitlfic, 
Classic,  Commercial,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Mnslc  and  Pine  Arts.  Other  special 
courses  will  be  added  from  time  to  time,  and  a  full,  strong  faculty  employed  at  all 
times. 

Some  of  the  special  advantages  are:  A  fine  building,  with  wide,  commodious  halls 
and  light,  pleasant  recitation  rooms;  splendid  location,  easily  reached;  stronglocal 
suDport;  expenses  low;  health  trood,  and  FAOULTY  STRONQ,  EXPERI' 
ENOEO  AND  PERMANENT,  Students  may  come  in  perfect  confidence  of 
finding  everything  just  as  we  advertise  them. 

Fall  Term,  lo  weeks,  begins  Sept.  4,  1894.    Taltion,  $8  per  term. 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  $10.00  per  lerm.  No  extra  charge  in  commercial  course. 
Write  for  circulars  and  full  information.    All  letters  during  August  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary.    All  inquiries  answered  by  personal  letter. 

i/.  H,  REED,  SmORMTARr,      [8.?t]      UNO,  O.  WILUS,  RREBiomMT, 

THE 

PHILOSOPHIC 

SERIES 

BY 

''SCIENCE  OP 
DISCOURSE." 

(SBCOND  BDITION.^ 

A  book  for  teachers, 
ministers  and  others 
interested  in  literary 
research. 

"PHILOSOPHY 
OF 
TEACHINe." 

Just  published.  A 
book  that  no  teacher 
should  be  without,and 
one  that  will  be  read 
with  interest  and 
profit  by  any  one  in- 
terested in  advanced 
educational  thought. 

These  books  are 
highly  recommended 
by  prominent  educat- 
ors of  this  and  other 
states.     $1.50  each. 

To  teachers,  $1.25  or 
12.40  per  set. 

Address  NORMAL 
BOOK  STORE,  38th 
and  Washington  Sts., 
Marion,  Ind. 


MARION^    INDIANA. 


^    8IXTH  YEAR. 

Fall  Term  opens  September  5. 

Second  Winter  Term,  January  23. 

Spring  Term  opens  April  4. 

Preparatory,  Teachers,  Scientific  and  Classic  Courses. 

A  First-class  Business  Course,  Including  Book-keeping, 
Phonography  and  Typewriting. 

Actual  business  practices. 

Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

Expenses  very  low. 

No  cost  for  fuel  and  light. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  see  our  new  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

SPEOIAI  iMI 

The  elegant  new  building  is  well  under  way.  We  ha^e  a 
number  of  splendid  lots  in  College  Addition  for  sale  cheap 
on  easy  terms.  If  you  desire  to  make  an  inTestment,  do  not 
fail  to  learn  particulars.    Plat  and  prices  sent  on  appUcatioa. 

Address  

A.  J0VS8,  President, 

'•tf  Maxzoh,  Ihd. 
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A  Id/lie 


for  Brain.WorKers,  the  WeaK  and  Debilitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and  where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C.  WilsoHi  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says:  *'I  have  used  it 
as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  particular  in  the  debility  and  dys- 
pepsia of  overworked  men,  with  satisfactory  results." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free. 
3-l2t  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 


THE  ONLY  COM PLETE\ SYSTEM  PUBLISHED. 

yVLSO 

tLablets,  SptUinq  Slonks.   Catalogues,   €ctter  tytahs,  (Drber  blanks, 
CxaminaKon    papers.    Diplomas,    Certificates    anb    CopH    Books. 

WE    MAKE    A    SPECIALTY  OF 

Fine  Blank  Books   for  Public   and  Private    Schools. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  TesHmoniaU. 
BOX    481,    CQLU3IBUS,     OHIO. 


Yonr  Pocket  Class 
Record  is  both  band- 
some  and  convenient. 
—Pres.  W.  H.  Scott, 
LL.  D.,  Colnmbns,  O. 

Sheppard's     C  o  m- 

Slete  Graded  School 
lecord  is  be  jond  com- 
parison the  best  rec- 
ord in  the  market.— 
Snpt.  L.  G  Avery, 
Ansrasta.  Mich. 

Yonr  reports  and 
records  are  the  best  I 
can  find,  and  I  have 
examined  the  market 
oretty  thoroug-hly  — 
Supt.  I4.  F.  Miller, 
Harvey,  111.  T-tf 


A\HROMO  REWARD  CARD8.-Thous- 
^^  ahds  of  Artistic  New  Pretty  Desig'ns  of 
Flowers,  Fruits,  Scenes.  Views,  Crescents, 
Shields,  Easels,  Panels,  Baskets,  Vases,  Juve- 
niles, Birds,  Animals,  Ships,  Etc.  Prices  per 
dozen,  sixe  V/ixA  inches,  8c;  354x5}^,  I2c;  SJ^x 
S%  embossed,  ISc;  4J4x6^,  aOc;  5Kx75i,  3Sc;  7x 
9, 50c.  All  Beautiful  Reward  and  Gift  Cards  on 
two  cards  alike.  Samples  sent  free  to  teachers. 
New  Price  List  Teachers'  School  Supplies,  Em- 
bossed, Frosted,  Silk-Fiing-ed.  Chromo  Reward 
and  Gift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift  and  Teachers* 
Books,  Speakers,  Dialogrues,  Plays,  Diplomas, 
Reports,  Aids,  and  few  samples  of  Chromo  Re- 
ward Gift  Cards  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Address  A.  J.  FOUOH  A  CO.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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Oak.Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


Primary  and 
Intermediate 

Teachers!    send  us  the 

Full  Name,  ^•°-r„'iJ?l^Tor"'- 

T^n  of  your  brig-htest  pupils  (also  initials  of 
»  ^5**  parents),  for  which  service  we  will  send 
to  yon 

Babyland,  free,  ir^s'S^iSS- 
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docen,  sice  3^x4  inches,  8c;  3}iiiS}i,  I3c;  3Hx 
SH  embossed,  I5c;  4%x6H,  20c;  5Kx7»,3Sc;  7z 
9, 50c.  All  Beautiful  Reward  and  Gift  Cards  on 
two  cards  alike.  Samples  sent  free  to  teachers. 
New  Price  List  Teachers*  School  Supplies,  Em- 
bossed, Frosted,  Silk-Fiinired.  Chromo  Reward 
and  Gift  Cards,  Rewaxd,  Gift  and  Teachers* 
Books,  Speakers,  Dialog-ues,  Plays,  Diplomas, 
Reports.  Aids,  and  few  samples  of  Chromo  Re- 
ward Gift  Cards  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Address  A.  J.  FOUCH  A  CO.s  Warren,Pa. 
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Brraphs  and   **The  Ladiee  of  tlw 


UfiiirC  White  House/' 50c  each.  Afts.'wMt. 
If  I  f  LO  ed.    Pvritaa  Pnb.  Co..  Boston,  Mas^ 


THE 
BEST 


ARE  PUBLISHCD  BY 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS, 

TEXT-BOOKS.         «~""«"''' '''  ^-      ^"'"^^'  ^ 
They  are  Great  Labor  Stvert  and  are  Adapted  to  Sohooft  of  All  Grades. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 

Tb«  Largest  Manuftkctarers  of 
PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOAS  AND  CHOCOUTES 

OcL  ihiM  CootiiMBt,  hmn  rtotlTtd 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

ftomtbagrMt 

and  Fooil 

EXPOSITIONS 

111  Eorope  and  America. 

T'n  I  Ikr  tlu  I>ateh  rnum,  bo  Alki- 

IIL^»nr  r^tlltr  Chtwlwlt  Of  Dyt  OT 

_     'di^i  m  inr  Of  tbdr  BnamtloM. 
•ntti  dallclpui  BRK  A  K  V  AST  COCOA  b  AnlaMr 
punu4  ralnblt,  udcnu  JraMaB«Ma<a<«M(>. 


•OLD   BV  OROCER*   BVmVWHUI. 


WALTER  BAKERftOa  00RCHE8TEB,IIA88. 
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I  APPLIED  BEFORE  GOINCi 
lourm TtlE  WINTER  AIR, 

pREyEhfTS  fwjr 

iREDNESS&CttAPPING. 


BUOKEYC  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

»^*^5SSr4fe  BELLS 


8ehoOl,OoU««« 


BOWEN-MERRILL  BOOK   STORE 


A  new  book  br  the  antlior  of  Bird's  Chiistmaa   Carol,  ▲  CATHEDRAL  TO/* 
9HIP.    By  Kate  Dotijrlase  Wirain.    Illnetrated  by  Carleton. ...    ^  ^^ 
(If  mailed,  99  ceate.) 


COURTSHIP.    By  Kate] 


The  best  book  ever  written  for  boys— TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DATS  AT 

OXrORD— By  Thomas  HttflThes;  Svolnmes;  cloth,  extra  frilt,  fine  pa-    €;f   IK 
per;  illustrated;  former pr ice,  ttSO;  now <^i.i%^ 
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Bowen-Merrillp  the  Society  Stationers 


-f  -f  -f  4^ 


WXDDINO  IN  V1TATZ0V8,  the  latest  styles,  executed  In  a  rery  superior  manner. 
VISITIVe  0ABD8  and  7INB8T  OOBBBSPOITDBVOB  FAPSB8. 

Samples  will  be  mailed  upon  applicotion. 

BowEN  -  Merrill    BOOK   STORE 


PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothingi 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunics  and  Valises 

No  35  East  Wasl)ington  St., 
INDIANAPOUS. 


An  iMtitytion  whf  Ladhs  and  G§ntf9m§n 
eon  begin  or  comploH  an  education.  M  the 
common  branchoo  and  alt  (ho  higher  branches. 
The  meet  popular  of  echoole  for  teachers, 
BuM/nees,  mueic.  Phonography,  Telegraphy,  Eh- 
cution^  Painting,  Engineering,  Law  and  Medicine. 
Over  is  distinct  departments.  Cheaper  toaet 
an  education  here  than  to  stay  at  home  ana  do 
nothing.    Entire  expense,  40  weeks,  $110. 

ricsHTioifr  Tsn  papub.!  gataxaoits  vbebl 
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THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

wMI  send 

FREE  «  ON  »  APPLICATION 

tbe  following  fiddresses  and   Pan>phlet9  to  those 
Teachers  who  will  send  tb«lr  oci»Ti«s  and  addresses 


Pedagogy. 


Corca  '^^^  Hermit  Natiop.  An  exhaustive 
'  study  of  the  country,  including-  its  Geog- 
raphy, History,  Government,  Resources,  Education, 
Religfion;  with  a  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  pres- 
ent war.    Doublerpage  map  and  Bibliography. 

Tl)e  Country  Scl)ool  Problem. 
^_«^_.«__.  A  paper  read  before  the  National 
Council  of  Education  at  Asbury  Park,  July  10,  1894, 
by^.  IS.  WHiTfi,'LL.  D. 

GeoaraohV  "^*^^  Educatlooal  Value  of 
^  vKVJ^  >  Geography  IQ  tbe  CommoQ 
Schools,  and  The  InterQatioQal  Date  LiQe.  By 
Thos.  F,  Harrison,  author  of  Harper's  School  Ge- 
ography. 

hjjonr^ao's  Eclectic  Physical  Geography.  A 
pamphlet  of  32  specimen  pages,  showing  the  plan 
and  sdbpe  of  this  int'eresting  and  valuable  text-book. 

Latifl        Some  Notes  oq    the    Report   of  the 
Comn)ittee  of  Ten,  Toucbing  tbe  In- 
ductive Metbod.    This  is  an  able  exposition  of  the 
Inductive  .Method, 

Tbc  First  Year's  LatlQ  Study.  An  address  de- 
livered before  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. By  Isaac  B.  .Burgess,  associate  author  of 
Harper'ii  Inductive  I^atia  Metbod  and  Primer, 

BotanV-       WIIUs's  Practical  Flora.     Specimen 
*  '  pageii  of  this  interesting   work,  show- 
ing its  chaj-acter,  and  including  the  valuable  intro- 
ductory chapter  in  fulL 

QnrinInn V  SrT>oH  S  Vrrjcerjt's  Igtroduction 
OOCIum!jy>  ^^  ^^^  Study  of  Society.  An  in- 
interesting  pamphlet  c^ntaiiiing  24  sx^ccimen  pages, 
showing  the  scope  an*!  method  of  this  important  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  sociology. 
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Gifts. 
Prizes."  etc. 

•*f1  Select  List 
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"Classified   List 
of  Scbool 
Libraries,"      k' 

"Catalogue  of 
Supple- 

meotary 
Readers." 
etc.,  etc. 
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AMERlCfIN    BOOK    COMPANY. 

New  York.  ''''  Cincinnati.  :-;  Cbicago 


1577 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

r.WDHATE  SCHOOI.  OF  EDUCATION 

MONROE  C  GUTMAN  LIBRARY 


_         OGRWTMEIir  OF 


AUG  2 11956 
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